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PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  outlines  of  the  following  work  were  sketched,  and  a  consideraWe 
portion  of  it  composed,  about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  advertised,  as  preparin(» 
for  the  press,  in  1823,  when  the  author  published  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Christian  Philosopher ;"  but  various  other  engagements  prevented  its  appear- 
ance at  that  period.  The  Introduction  and  the  first  two  sections  were  published 
in  a  respectable  quarterly  journal  in  the  year  1816  ;  but  they  are  now  consider- 
ably modified  and  enlarged.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  date  of 
6ome  of  the  illustrative  facts  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  first  part  of  the 
volume,  and  in  several  portions  of  the  Appendix. 

Had  the  present  work  been  published  at  any  of  the  periods  now  referred  to, 
the  svibject  it  discusses,  and  some  of  the  illustrations,  would  have  presented  a 
more  novel  aspect  than  they  can  lay  claim  to  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  has  become  an  object  of  general  attention.  The  author, 
however,  is  not  aware  that  any  work  embracing  so  full  an  illustration  of  the 
same  topics  has  yet  made  its  appearance;  and  is,  therefore,  disposed  to  indulge 
the  hope,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  movements  of  society,  it  ma'y, 
in  some,  degree,  tend  to  stimulate  those  exertions  which  are  now  making  for  the 
melioration  and  mental  improvement  of  mankind.  Independently  of  the  general 
bearing  of  the  facts  and  illustrations  on  the  several  topics  they  are  intended  to 
elucidate,  the  author  trusts  that  not  a  few  fragments  of  useful  knowledge  will  be 
found  incorporated  in  tlie  following  pages,  calculated  to  entertain  and  mstruct 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  numerous  illustrations  brought  forward  in  this  volume,  it  was  found 
impossible  altogether  to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  certain  facts  which  the  author 
had  partially  adverted  to  in  some  of  his  former  publications,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  train  of  thought,  and  rendering  his  illustrations  partial  and  incomplete. 
But,  where  the  same  facts  are  introduced,  they  are  generally  brought  forward 
to  elucidate  a  different  topic.  Any  statements  or  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
however,  which  may  have  the  appearance  of  repetition,  could  all  be  comprised 
within  the  compass  of  three  or  four  pages. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  work  will  be  prosecuted  in  another  volume, 
to  be  entitled  "The  Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  or  an  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted."    Thi* 
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work  will  embrace  —  alon<T  witli  a  great  variety  of  other  topics  —  an  examina- 
tion ofthe  present  system  of  education,  slio\vin<f  its  futility  and  inefficiency,  and 
illustrating  the  principles  and  det;iil.sofan  etlicient  intellectual  system,  capable 
of  universal  application  ;  together  with  a  variety  ot'  suggestions  in  relation  to 
Uie  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  society. 

To  his  numerous  correspondents  who  have  been  inquiring  after  the  work, 
"  TTie  Scenery  nfthe  Heavens  Displayed,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  doctrine 
of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds,^''  which  was  announced  at  page  88  ofthe  "  Ptalosophy 
of  a  Future  State,"  — the  author  begs  respecLlilIy  to  state,  that,  if  health  permit, 
he  intends  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  the  completion  of  that  work,  as  s(X)n  aa 
the  volume  announced  above  is  ready  lor  the  press.  It  will  Ibrm  a  volume  ol 
considerable  size,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings, 
many  of  which  will  be  original. 

Broushty  Ferry,  neat  IhmtUe, 
IStkJipril,  1833. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Science  founded  on  Jncts.  Every  person  is  endowed  with  faculties  for  observing  fact«. 
Anecdote  of  Sir  I.  Newton.  Extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  not  necessary  for  making 
discoveries  in  science.     Ample  field  of  investigation  still  remains.    Discoveries  would 
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WHEf  we  take  a  restrospective  view  of  the 
stale  of  TCibjikind  during  the  ages  that  are  past, 
it  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  scene 
of  intellectual  darkness.  Although  in  every 
ago  men  have  possessed  all  the  mental  faculties 
they  now  or  ever  will  enjoy,  yet  those  noble 
powers  seem  either  to  have  lam  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dormant,  or,  when  roused  into  action,  to 
have  been  employed  chiefly  in  malignant  and 
destructive  operations.  Hence  the  events 
which  the  page  of  history  records  chiefly  pre- 
sent to  our  view  the  most  revolting  scenes  of 
war,  rapine,  and  devastation,  as  if  the  earth  had 
been  created  merely  to  serve  as  a  theatre  for 
mischief,  and  its  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  destruction  and  misery  to  all  around 
them.  Such,  however,  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  reign  of  Ig-norance  over  the 
human  mind.  For  the  active  powers  of  man 
necessarily  follow  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing, and  when  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
not  directed  to  the  pursuit  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  noble  and  benevolent  objects,  they  will 
most  frequently  be  employed  in  devising  and 
executing  schemes  subversive  of  human  happi- 
aess  and  improvement. 

Amidst  the  darkness  which,  in  ancient  times, 
so  long  overspread  the  world,  some  rays  of  in- 
tellectual light  appeared  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires ;  but  its 
influence  on  the  nations  around  was  extremely 
feeble,  and,  like  a  few  tapers  in  a  dark  night, 
served  little  more  than  to  render  the  surround- 
ing darkness  visible.  The  light  of  science 
which  then  shone  was,  however,  doomed  to  be 
speedily  extinguished-  About  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  numerous  hordes  of  bar- 
barians from  the  northern  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia, 
overran  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, at  that  time  the  principal  seat  of  know- 
ledge; and,  in  their  progress,  overturned  and 
almost  annihilated  every  monument  of  science 
and  art  which  then  existed.  Wherever  they 
niarrhed,  their  route  was  marked  with  devasta- 


tion and  with  blood.  They  made  no  distinctioa 
between  what  wa5  sacred  and  what  was  pro- 
fane— what  was  barbarous  and  what  was  re- 
fined. Amidst  the  din  of  war,  the  burning  of 
cities,  the  desolation  of  provinces,  the  convul- 
sion of  nations,  the  ruin  of  empires,  and  the 
slaughter  of  millions,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
of  religion  was  scarcely  heard ;  science  waa 
abandoned  ;  useful  knowledge  was  set  at  naught ; 
every  benevolent  feeling  and  every  moral  prin- 
ciple was  trampled  under  foot.  The  earth 
seemed  little  else  than  one  great  field  of  battle ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
peacefid  arts  and  sciences,  and  walking  hand  in 
hand  to  a  blessed  immortality,  assumed  the 
character  of  demons,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most 
fiend-like  and  ferocious  passions,  till  they  ap- 
peared almost  on  the  brink  of  total  extermina- 
tion. 

For  nearly  the  space  of  a  thousand  years 
posterior  to  that  period,  and  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation, a  long  night  of  ignorance  overspread 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  adjacent  regions 
of  Asia,  during  which  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science,  of  religion  and  morality,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  at  a  stand  ;  scarcely  a  vestige 
remaining  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  human  mind, 
during  all  that  period,  worthy  of  the  attention  or 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages.  The  debas- 
ing superstitions  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
hoarding  of  relics,  the  erection  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of 
martyrs  and  other  holy  places,  the  mummeries 
which  were  introduced  into  the  services  of  reli- 
gion, the  wild  and  romantic  expeditions  of  cru- 
saders, the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  popes  and 
princes,  and  the  wars  and  insurrections  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  usurped  the  place  of  every  ra- 
tional pursuit,  and  completely  enslaved  ttio 
minds  of  men.  So  great  was  the  ignorance 
which  then  prevailed,  that  persons  of  the  most 
distinguished  rank  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Even  many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary,  or  book  of  common  prayer,  which  they 
were  daily  accustomed  to  recite,  and  some  of 
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them  ;oiild  scarcely  read  it.*  The  records  of 
pa<l  transactions  were  in  a  gn-al  measure  lost, 
aji  I  legendary  tales  and  fabulous  histories,  to 
celebrate  exploits  which  were  nevsr  performed, 
wire  substituted  in  place  of  the  authenticated 
hij^tory  of  mankind.  The  learning  which  then 
prevailed,  under  the  name  of  philosophy  and  of 
sc'iolastic  theology,  consisted  chietly  in  vain 
disquisitions  and  reasonings  about  abstract 
truths,  and  incomprehensible  mysteries,  and  in 
attempts  to  decide  questions  and  i>oinls  of  theo- 
logy, which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  its  limited  faculties  are  unable 
to  resolve.  Sophisms,  falsehoods,  and  bold  as- 
severations were  held  forlli  as  demonstrations  ; 
a  pompous  displav  of  words  was  substituted  in 
the  place  of  things ;  eloquence  consisted  in 
vague  and  futile  declamations ;  and  true  philo- 
sophy was  los»  amidst  the  mazes  of  wild  and 
extravagant  theories  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties. The  sciences,  such  as  they  were,  were 
all  taught  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  all  books  in 
relation  to  them  were  written  in  that  language  ; 
the  knowledge  of  them  was  therefore  necessarily 
confined  to  the  circle  of  the  learned,  Eind  it  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  degradation  of  the 
subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dern languages  which  then  prevailed.  The 
gales  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  were  conse- 
quently shut  against  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  never  once  surmised  that  they 
had  any  right  to  explore  its  treasures.  "  Dur- 
uig  this  period,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  the  hu- 
man mind,  neglected,  uncultivated,  and  de- 
pressed, continued  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Europe,  during  four  centuries,  pro- 
duced few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read,  either 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition, 
or  the  justness  and  novelty  of  their  sentiments. 
Tliere  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  ornamental 
to  society,  of  which  that  long  period  can  boast." 
And,  if  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  the 
most  eminent  stations  in  society,  were  so  defi- 
cient in  kno%vledge,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
must  have  been  sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
dc^rawling  to  human  nature. 

About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  afler 
the  dajk  ages  of  monkish  superstition  and  igno- 
iance,  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the 
irihabitants  of  Europe  began  to  experience  a 


•  As  an  evidence  of  the  extreme  Ignorance  ot 
thiise  times,  it  may  be  stated,  that  many  cliarlers 
cf.-inted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  are  pre- 
terved,  from  which  it  appears  that  tliey  could  not 
rulisoribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons  who 
•(■■111  not  write,  to  make  the  ffigrj  r/  the  crost,  in 
riiiilrmation  of  a  chaner.  Several  of  these  remain, 
ivl.ere  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix 
tiginim  cruris  manu  propria  pro  igTioratir/ne  tilera- 
nim.  "  the  si?n  of  the  cross  made  by  our  own  hand, 
oil  :irrount  of  our  ignorance  of  letters."  From  this 
rir^uinstance  Is  ilerlved  the  practice  of  making  a  x 
•■■.iieii  siening  a  deed,  in  the  case  of  those  whocan- 
!kt>t  subscribe  their  names.  See  Robertson's  Chai  les 
'^.  iOKl  Appenduc,  No.  L 


change  auspicious  of  better  times  and  of  a  mor« 
enlightened  era.  The  diminution  of  llie  Papal 
power  and  uilluerce,  the  spirit  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  which  then  burst  forth,  tlie  erec 
tioM  of  new  seminaries  of  education,  the  disco- 
very of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  invention  ol 
the  art  of  printing,  the  labours  of  Lord  Bacon 
in  pointing  out  the  true  method  of  philosophiz- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences,— gave  a  new  and  favourable  impulse  to 
the  minds  of  men,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  extensive  communication  of  useful  know- 
ledge to  persons  of  every  rank.  From  this 
period  knowledge  began  to  be  gradually  diffused 
among  most  of  the  European  nations;  but  its 
progress  was  slow,  and  its  influence  was  chiefly 
confined  to  tlie  higher  circles  of  society,  and  to 
persons  connected  with  the  learned  professions, 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
About  this  time  there  began  to  issue  from  the 
press  maiiv  popular  works  on  Natural  and  Civil 
History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  divested  of  the  pedantry  ol 
former  times,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  sci- 
ence, which,  along  with  periodical  works  that 
were  tlien  beginning  to  extend  their  influence, 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
artizan  various  fragnientt  of  useful  knowledge. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  era  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  the  stream  of  knowledge  began 
to  flow  with  an  accelerated  progress,  and  to 
shed  its  influence  more  extensively  on  the  mid- 
dling and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Though 
we  cannot  look  back,  without  feelings  of  regret, 
and  even  of  horror,  at  the  revolting  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  that 
political  convulsion,  yet,  amidst  all  its  evils,  it 
was  productive  of  many  important  and  beneficial 
results.  It  tended  to  undermine  that  system  of 
superstition  and  tyranny  by  which  most  of  the 
European  nations  had  been  so  long  enslaved ; 
it  ro'.sed  millions,  from  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  to  assert  those  rights  and  privileges,  to 
which  they  Eire  entitled  as  rational  beings,  and 
which  had  been  withheld  from  them  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power  ;  it  stimulated  them  to  in- 
vestigations into  every  department  connected 
with  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
it  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  every  subject 
of  contemplation  which  can  improve  or  adorn 
the  human  mind,  which,  we  trust,  will  never  b« 
extinguished,  till  the  light  of  useful  knowledge 
shall  extend  its  influence  over  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth. 

Striking,  however,  as  the  contrast  is,  between 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  and  in 
former  ages,  much  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, till  the  great  body  of  mankind  bo  sti- 
mulated to  the  prosecution  of  intellecluiil  ac- 
quirements. Though  a  considerable  p',rl  ion  of 
rational  informal  ion  has  of  late  years  been  di* 
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•minatcd  ami^ng  a  variety  of  individuals  in 
ufforent  classes  of  society,  yet,  amnng  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  in  every  coun- 
try, a  degree  of  ignorance  still  prevails,  de- 
grading to  the  rank  of  intellectual  natures. 
With  respect  to  tne  great  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world,  it  may  still  be  ^aid  with  pro- 
priety, that  "  darkness  covers  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people."  The  greater  part 
of  the  continent  of  America,  the  extensive  plains 
of  Africa,  the  vast  regions  of  Siberia,  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  the  Turkish  empire — the  immense 
territories  of  New  Holland,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  the  Burman  empire,  the  numerous  islands 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Indian  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  with  many  other  extensive 
regions  inhabited  by  human  beings — still  lie 
within  the  confines  of  mental  darkness.  On  the 
numerous  tribes  which  people  those  immense 
regionsof  our  globe,  neither  the  light  of  science 
nor  of  revelation  has  yet  shed  its  benign  influ- 
ence ;  and  their  minds,  debased  by  superstition, 
idolatry,  and  every  malignant  passion,  and  en- 
slaved by  the  cunning  artifices  of  priests,  and 
the  tyranny  of  cruel  despots,  present  a  picture 
of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  stage  of  degrada- 
tion. Even  in  Europe,  where  the  light  of  sci- 
ence has  chiefly  shone,  how  narrow  is  the  cir- 
cle wliich  has  been  enlightened  by  its  beams! 
The  lower  orders  of  society  on  the  continen', 
and  even  in  Great  Britain  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superior  means  of  improvement  they 
enjoy,  are  still  miserably  deficient  in  that  degree 
of  knowledge  and  information  which  every  hu- 
man being  ought  to  possess  ;  nor  are  there  many 
even  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life  who  cultivate 
science  for  its  own  sake,  who  set  a  due  value 
on  intellectual  acquisitions,  or  encourage  the 
prosecution  of  rational  inquiries. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  body  of  the  people  are  better  educated 
and  more  intelligent  than  in  North  Britain ;  yet 
we  need  not  go  far,  either  in  the  city  or  in  tlie 
country,  to  be  convinced,  that  the  most  absurd 
and  superstitious  notions,  and  the  grossest  ig- 
norance respecting  many  important  subjects  in- 
timately connected  with  human  happiness,  still 
prevail  among  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. Of  two  millions  of  inhabitants  which 
constitute  the  population  of  the  northern  p,irt 
of  our  island,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  20,000,  or 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  whose  know- 
ledge extends  to  any  subject  of  importance, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  daily  avocations. 
With  respect  to  the  remaining  1,800,000,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  with  propriety,  that  of  the 
fitrure  and  magnitude  of  the  world  they  live  in 
— of  the  seas  and  rivers,  continents  and  islands, 
which  di/ersify  its  surface,  and  of  the  various 
triho?  of  men  and  animals  by  which  it  is  inlia- 
Oited — of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  at- 
Eoaptiere  which  surrounds  them— -of  the  disco- 


veries which  have  been  made  respecting  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism — of  the  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  economy  of  nature — of 
the  various  combinations  and  effects  of  chyrai- 
cal  and  mechanical  powers — of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  planetary  and  the  starry  orbs 
— of  the  principles  of  legitimate  reasoning — of 
just  conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  Supreme  Being — of  the  Genuine 
principles  of  moral  action — of  many  other  sub- 
jects interesting  to  a  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ing— they  are  almost  as  entirely  ignorant  as 
the  wandering  Tartar,  or  the  untutored  Indian. 

Of  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
which  people  the  globe  we  inhabit,  there  are 
not  perhaps  two  millions  whose  minds  are  truly 
enlightened  as  they  ought  to  be — who  prosecute 
rational  pursuits  for  their  own  sake,  and  from  a 
pure  love  of  science,  independently  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  respective  profes- 
sions and  employments.  For  we  must  exclude 
from  the  rank  of  rational  inquirers  after  know- 
ledge all  those  who  have  acquired  a  smattering 
of  learning,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  or  to  appear  fashionable  and  polite. 
And,  if  this-  rule  be  admitted,  I  am  afraid  that 
a  goodly  number  even  of  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  teachers,  nay,  even  some  authors, 
and  professors  in  universities  and  academies, 
would  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of  lovers  of 
science  and  rational  inquirers  after  truth.  Ad- 
mitting this  statement,  it  will  follow,  that  there 
is  not  one  individu;il  out  of  four  hundred  of  the 
human  race,  that  passes  his  life  as  a  rational 
intelligent  being,  employing  his  faculties  in  those 
trains  of  thought  and  active  exercises  which  are 
worthy  of  an  intellectual  nature !  For,  in  so  far 
as  the  attention  of  mankind  is  absorbed  merely 
in  making  provision  for  animal  subsistence,  and 
in  gratifying  the  sensual  appetites  of  their  na 
ture,  they  can  be  considered  as  little  superior  in 
dignity  to  the  lower  orders  of  animated  existence. 

The  late  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  who  was 
a  correct  observer  of  mankind,  makes  a  still 
lower  estimate  of  the  actual  intelligence  of  the 
human  species.  In  a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  in 
1770,  he  says,  "  Let  us  take  any  monarchy  you 
please; — let  us  suppose  that  it  contains  ten 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  from  these  ten  millions 
let  us  discount, — first  the  labourers,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  artizans,  the  soldiers,  and  there 
will  remain  about  fifty  thousand  persons,  men 
and  women  ;  from  these  let  us  discount  twenty- 
five  thousand  for  the  female  sex,  the  rest  will 
compose  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  re- 
spectable citizens ;  of  these,  let  us  examine  how 
many  will  be  incapable  of  application,  how  many 
imbecile,  how  many  pusillanimous,  how  many 
dissipated, — and  from  this  calculation  it  will  re- 
sult, that  out  of  what  is  called  a  civilized  nation 
of  nearly  ten  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  a 
thousand  well-informed  persons,  and  even  among 
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Ihem  what  lncqiia.ity  wiln  regard  to  genius!  If 
(.-iglil-tenths  of  the  itation,  toiling  fur  tiieir  siib- 
sislence,  never  read — if  anotlicr  teiitli  are  inca- 
pable of  application,  from  frivoiitv,  or  dissipa- 
tion, or  imbecility, — it  results,  tlial  the  small 
share  of  good  sense  of  which  our  species  is  ca- 
pable, can  only  reside  in  a  small  fraction  of  a 
nation."  Such  was  the  estimate  made  by  this 
philosophic  monarch  of  the  intelligence  |>ossessed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  sixty  years  ago;  and 
although  society  has  considerably  advanced  in 
intellectual  acquisitions  since  that  period,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  in  every  country,  is 
still  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

Such  a  picture  of  tlie  intellectual  stale  of 
marikind  must,  when  seriously  considered,  ex- 
cite a  melancholy  train  of  retleclions  in  the 
breast  both  of  the  ])hilanthropist  and  the  man  of 
science.  That  such  a  vast  assemblage  of 
beings,  furnished  with  powers  capable  of  inves- 
tigating the  laws  of  nature, — of  determining  the 
arrangement,  the  motions,  and  magnitudes  of 
distant  worlds,— of  weighing  the  masses  of  the 
planets, — of  penetrating  into  tlie  distant  regions 
of  the  universe,^-of  arresting  the  lightning  in  its 
course, — of  exploring  the  pathless  ocean,  and 
the  region  of  the  clouds, — and  of  rendering  (he 
most  stubborn  elements  of  nature  subservient 
to  their  designs :  that  beings,  capable  of  form- 
ing a  sublime  intercourse  with  the  Creator  him- 
self, and  of  endless  progression  in  knowledge 
and  felicity,  should  have  their  minds  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  child- 
ish and  cruel  sports  and  diversions,  and  in  but- 
chering one  another,  seems,  at  first  view,  a 
tacit  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
in  bestowing  on  our  race  such  noble  powers, 
and  plainly  indicates,  that  the  current  of  human 
intellect  has  widely  deviated  from  its  pristine 
course,  and  that  strong  and  reiterated  efforts 
are  now  requisite  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
channel.  Every  lover  of  science  and  of  man- 
kind must,  therefore,  feel  interested  in  endea- 
vouring to  remove  those  obstructions  which 
have  impeded  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  direct  the  intellectual  energies  of  his 
fellow-men  to  the  prosecution  of  objects  worthy 
of  the  high  station  they  hold  in  the  scale  of 
existence. 

Were  we  to  inquire  into  the  external  causes 
which  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  we  should,  doubtless,  find  them  existing 
in  the  nature  of  those  civil  governments  which 
have  most  generally  prevailed  in  the  world,  and 
in  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  them.  It 
has  been  a  favourite  maxim  with  all  tyrants, 
tital  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  ;  and 
hence  we  find,  that  in  the  empires  of  the  East, 
which  are  all  of  a  despolical  nature,  the  people 
are  difbarred  from  the  temple  of  science,  and 
■unk  in'o  a  state  of  the  grossest  ignorance  ajtd 


servility.  Under  such  governments,  the  minrit 
of  men  sink  into  apathy, — the  sparks  of  geniu* 
are  smothered, — tlie  sciences  are  neglected,— 
iirnorance  is  honoured, — and  the  man  of  dis. 
cernment,  who  dares  to  vent  his  o|)inions,  is 
proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  In  the 
more  enlightened  governments  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  iJie  same  etfecls  have  followed,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  tyrannical 
maxims  and  principles  which  enter  into  their 
constitution.  Hence,  we  may  frequently  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  mental  illumination  which 
prevails  among  any  people,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  For  the  knowledge  of  a 
people  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  liberty, 
and  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  either  crushed 
or  shackled,  the  »;nergies  of  the  human  mind 
will  never  be  exerted  with  vigour,  in  the  acqui- 
sition or  the  propagation  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. Even  in  the  mildest  and  most  enlight- 
ened governments  of  modern  Europe,  the  in- 
struction of  the  general  mass  of  society  fomis 
no  prominent  feature  in  their  administration. 
Knowledge  on  general  subjects  is  simply  per- 
muted to  be  disseminated  antong  the  people , 
its  promoters  are  not  sulTiciently  patronized  and 
encouraged, — no  funds  are  renularly  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose,^and  its  utility,  in  many 
instances,  is  even  called  in  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  now  that  the  din  of  war  is 
in  some  measure  hushed,  that  the  attention  of 
princes  and  their  ministers  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly directed  to  this  important  object :  for  it 
might  easily  be  shown,  were  it  necessary,  that 
an  enlightened  population  is  the  most  solid  ba- 
sis of  a  good  government,  and  the  greatest  se- 
curity for  its  permanence, — that  it  will  always 
form  the  strongest  bulwark  around  every  throne 
where  the  sceptre  is  swayed  by  wisdom  and 
rectitude.  Tliat  the  establishment  of  the  Popish 
religion  in  any  state  has  a  tendency  to  impede 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  almost 
needless  to  illustrate.  The  mummeries  which 
have  been  interwoven  with  its  services,  the 
grovellin;;  and  superstitious  notions  which  it  has 
entiendered,  the  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
the  population  of  all  those  countries  over  which 
its  influence  extends,  the  alarms  of  its  priestly 
abettors  at  the  idea  of  free  discussion,  and  of 
enlightening  the  mmds  of  the  people,  the  records 
of  its  Inquisitions,  the  history  of  the  djrk  ages, 
when  it  prevailed  in  all  its  rigour,  and  ihe  recent 
experience  of  our  own  times,  show,  that  it  is  a 
system  foimded  on  the  darkness  and  imbecility 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  can  flourish  only 
where  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  fled,  and  where 
reason  has  lost  its  ascendency  in  the  minds  of 
'nen.' 

•  Let  It  be  carefully  remembered,  that  In  thes» 
remarks  It  Is  merely  the  syiiem  of  popery  to  wlilrh 
the  author  refers.    He  is  aware  that  many  InUiv^ 
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With  regard  to  th?  internal  causes  of  the  ig- 
norance which  so  generally  prevails,  they  will 
be  found  in  the  general  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture ,•  in  the  vicious  propensities  so  prevalent 
among  all  ranks;  in  the  indulgenc«  of  inordi- 
nate desires  after  riches  and  power ;  and  in  the 
general  disposition  of  mankind  to  place  their 
chief  happiness  in  sensual  gratifications, — evils 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  only,  in  con- 
junction with  every  rational  exertion,  is  calcu- 
lated fully  to  eradicate.  And  therefore  it  is  in- 
dispensable, that  every  attempt  to  diffuse  intel- 
lectual light  over  the  human  race  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  renovation  of  mankind.  For 
vice  and  ignorance,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  generally  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  experi- 
ence demonstrates,  that  indulgence  in  evil  pas- 
sions, and  in  unhallowed  gratifications,  destroys 
the  relish  for  mental  enjoyments,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  obstructions  to  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

That  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  all  ranks  is  an  object  much  to  be  desired, 
will  not,  I  presume,  be  called  in  question  by  any 
one  who  regards  the  intellectual  powers  of  man 
as  the  noblest  part  of  his  nature, — and  who  con- 
iiders,  that  on  the  rational  exercise  of  these 
powers  his  true  happiness  depends.  If  ignorance 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  disturb  the 
harmonious  movements  of  the  machine  of  so- 
ciety, by  removing  the  cause  we  of  course  pre- 
vent the  effects  ;  and  if  knowledge  be  one  of  the 
mainsprinc;s  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  more  it  is 
diffused,  the  more  extensively  will  be  brought 
into  action,  on  the  stage  of  life,  those  virtues 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce.  A  few 
Ferdinands  and  Wyndhams  and  Don  Miguels 
may  still  remain,  who  regard  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  merely  as  subjects  of  legislation,  or 
as  the  tools  of  tyranny  and  ambition,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  must  be  held  in  the  chains  of  ig- 
norance, lest  they  should  aspire  to  the  ranks  of 
their  superiors.  But  the  general  current  of 
public  opinion  now  runs  counter  to  such  illiberal 
and  antiquated  notions  ;  and  few  persons  of  re- 
spectability, at  least  in  this  country,  would  ha- 
zard their  reputation  in  defending  a  position  so 
degrading  and  untenable.  The  more  learning  a 
people  have,  the  more  virtuous,  powerful,  and 
happy  will  they  become  ;  and  to  ignorance  alo'ae 
must  the  contrary  effects  be  imputed.  "  There 
is  but  one  case,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  where 
ignorance  can  be  desirable ;  and  that  is,  when 
all  is  desperate  in  a  state,  and  when,  through 
the  present  evils,  others  still  greater  appear  be- 

duals,  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  have 
been  connected  with  tlie  Romish  church ;  and  while 
he  condemns  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  and  practices  of  that  church,  he  deprecates 
every  idea  of  persecution,  and  every  attempt  to 
deprive  its  members  of  those  rights  and  privileges 
(0  wliicli  they  are  entitled  as  men  and  as  citizens. 
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hind.  Then  stupidity  is  a  blessing :  knowledge 
and  foresight  are  evils.  It  is  then  that,  shut- 
ting our  eyes  against  the  light,  we  would  hide 
from  ourselves  the  calamities  we  cannot  pre- 
vent." In  every  other  case,  knowledge  must 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  men  of  every 
nation  and  of  every  rank. 

That  the  period  when  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  shall  take  place  is  hastening  on,  ap- 
pears from  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  almost  every  department  of  science 
during  the  last  half  century  ;  from  the  numerous 
publications  on  all  subjects  daily  issuing  from 
the  press ;  from  the  rapid  increase  of  theolo- 
gical, literary,  and  scientific  journals,  and  the 
extensive  patronage  they  enjoy  from  the  nume- 
rous lectures  on  chymistry,  astronomy,  experi- 
mental philosophy,  political  economy,  and  ge- 
neral science,  now  delivered  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Europe  ;  from  the  adoption 
of  new  and  improved  plans  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  erection  of  new  seminaries  of 
education  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  from  the  extensive  circulation  of 
books  among  all  classes  of  the  community ; 
from  the  rapid  formation  of  bible  and  mission- 
ary societies  ;  from  the  increase  of  literary  and 
philosophical  associations ;  from  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanics'  institutions  in  our  principal 
towns,  and  of  libraries  and  reading  societies  in 
almost  every  village ;  from  the  eager  desire  now 
excited,  even  among  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  subjects  hitherto 
known  and  cultivated  only  by  persons  of  the 
learned  professions ;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  now  bursting 
forth,  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  he- 
mispheres, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  petty 
tyrants  to  arrest  its  progress.  Amidst  the  con- 
vulsions which  have  lately  shaken  the  surround- 
ing nations,  "  many  have  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  has  been  increased;"  the  sparks  of 
liberty  have  been  struck  from  the  collision  of 
hostile  armies  and  opposing  interests :  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited  among  nu- 
merous tribes  of  mankind,  which  will  doubtles. 
lead  to  the  most  important  results.  These  cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding  some  gloomy  ap- 
pearances  in  the  political  horizon,  may  be  con 
sidered  as  so  many  preludes  of  a  new  and  hap 
pier  era  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world  ;  whe* 
intellectual  light  shall  be  diffused  among  al 
ranks,  and  in  every  region  of  the  globe  ;  whei 
Peace  shall  extend  her  empire  over  the  world 
when  men  of  all  nations,  at  present  separatee 
from  each  other  by  the  effects  of  ignorance,  anct 
of  political  jealousies,  shall  be  united  by  th* 
bonds  of  love,  of  reason,  and  intelligence,  an« 
conduct  themselves  as  rational  and  immort* 
beings. 

In  order  that  such  a  period  may  be  gradually 
ushered  in,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that  a  co» 
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fiction  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  a  general 
4in\ision  of  knowledge  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  more  intelligent  and  influential 
classes  of  society,  and  that  every  exertion  and 
every  appropriate  mean  should  be  used  to  ac- 
•omplish  this  desirable  object.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow- 
ing work, 

I.  To  illustrate  the  advantage*  which  wculd 
fluw   from  a  general  dilfusiou  of  uiieful  know- 


ledge among  all  ranks, — and  shall  hficrwards 
follow  out  the  investigation,  by 

II.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  requisite  to 
be  used  in  order  to  accomplish  tliis  important 
object.* 

•  As  a  particular  illustration  of  the  means  by 
which  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  might  be 
effected  would  render  the  present  work  too  bulky, 
—this  department  of  the  subject  will  be  proBcculeo 
in  a  separate  volume. 
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ON  "raE  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  FROM  A  GEHERAL  DIFFUSION  OP 
KNOWLEDGE. 


That  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man  have 
Qcver  been  thoroughly  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
objects  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  rational  and 
immortal  natures — and  that  the  most  pernicious 
^ects  have  flowed  from  the  perversion  of  their 
mental  powers, — are  truths  which  the  history 
of  past  ases  and  our  own  experience  too  plainly 
demonstrate.  That  the  state  of  general  society 
would  be  greatly  meliorated,  were  the  mists  of 
ignorance  dispelled,  and  the  current  of  human 
thought  directed  into  a  proper  channel,  might 
appear,  were  we  to  take  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  evils  which  have  been  produced  by  igno- 
rance, and  its  necessary  concomitants, — and  of 
the  opposite  effects  which  would  flow  from  men- 
tal illumination,  in  relation  to  all  those  subjects 
connected  with  the  improvement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  our  species.  Here,  however,  a  field  of 
vast  extent  opens  to  view,  which  would  require 
several  volumes  fully  to  describe  and  illustrate  : 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  mean  time,  select,  from 
the  multitude  of  objects  which  crowd  upon  the 
view,  only  a  few  prominent  particulars, — the 
elucidation  of  which  shall  occupy  the  following 
sections. 


perstitton,  and  remove  those  groundless  f^ara 
to  which  superstitious  notions  give  rise.  Igno- 
rance has  not  only  debarred  mankind  from 
many  exquisite  and  sublime  enjoyments,  but 
has  created  innumerable  unfounded  alarms, 
which  greatly  increase  the  sum  of  human  mi- 
sery. Man  is  naturally  timid,  terrified  at  those 
dangers  whose  consequences  he  cannot  foresee, 
and  at  those  uncommon  appearances  of  nature 
whose  causes  he  has  never  explored.  Thus,  he 
is  led,  in  many  instances,  to  regard  with  appre- 
hension and  dread  those  operations  of  nature 
which  are  the  result  of  regular  and  invariable 
laws.  Under  the  influence  of  such  timid  emo- 
tions, the  phenomena  of  nature,  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  have  been  arrayed 
with  imaginary  terrors.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, as  if  some  dismal  catastrophe  had  been 
about  to  befall  the  universe.  Believing  that 
the  moon  in  an  eclipse  was  sickening  or  dying 
through  the  influence  of  enchanters,  the  trem- 
bling spectators  had  recourse  to  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of 
brazen  vessels,  and  to  loud  and  horrid  excla- 
mations, in  order  to  break  the  enchantment, 
and  to  drown  the  muttering  of  witches,  that  the 
moon  might  not  hear  them.  In  allusion  to  this 
practice,  Juvenal,  when  speaking  of  a  loud 
scolding  woman,  says,  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
lieve the  moon. 

"  Forbear  your  drums  and  trumpets  if  you  please. 
Her  voice  alone  the  labouring  moon  can  ease." 

My  first  proposition  is,  that  the  diffusion  of     Nor  are  such  foolish  opinions  and  customs  ye< 
hootvledge  wou'id  undermine  the  fabric  of  »u-     banished  from  the  world.     They  are  said  to  be 
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On  the  INFLtTENCE  which  A  GENERAL  DIF- 
FUSION OF  KNOWLEDGE  WOULD  HAVE  IN 
DISSIPATING  THOSE  SUPERSTITIOUS  NO- 
TIONS AND  VAIN  FEARS  WHICH  HAVE  SO 
LONG    ENSLAVED    THE    MINDS    OF    MEN. 
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•all  (jrevalent  in  several  Rlahomelan  and  Pagan 
countries.*  Comets,  too,  with  their  blazing 
.ails,  were  long  regarded,  and  still  are,  by  the 
vulgar,  as  harbingers  of  divine  vengeance,  pre- 
saging famines  and  inundations,  or  the  downfall 
of  princes  and  the  destruction  of  empires. + 
The  Aurora;  Boreales,  or  northern  lights,  have 
been  frequently  gazed  at  with  similar  appre- 
hensions, and  whole  provinces  have  been  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  fantastic  coruscations 
of  those  lambent  meteors.  Some  pretend  to 
see,  in  these  harmless  lights,  armies  mixing  in 
fierce  encounter,  and  fields  streaming  with 
blood ;  others  behold  states  overthrown,  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  pestilences,  and  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  Because  some  one  or  other 
of  these  calamities  formerly  happened  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  blaze  of  an 
aurora,  therefore  they  are  considered  either  as 
the  causes  or  the  prognostics  of  such  events. 

From  the  same  source  have  arisen  those 
foolish  notions,  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  mankind, 
which  have  been  engendered  by  judicial  astro- 
logy.  Under  a  belief  that  the  characters  and 
the  fates  of  men  are  dependent  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  stars  and  conjunctions  of  the 
planets,  the  most  unfounded  apprehensions,  as 
well  as  the  most  delusive  hopes,  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  professors  of  this  fallacious  science. 
Such  impositions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind 
are  founded  on  the  grossest  absurdity,  and  the 
most  palpable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things; 
for  since  the  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  have,  in  every  period  of  dura- 
tion, been  subject  to  invariable  laws,  they  must 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  'he  di- 
versified phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  and 
for  that  infinite  variety  we  observe  in  the  dispo- 
sitions and  the  destinies  of  men  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  single  consideration  of  the  immense  dis- 
tances of  the  stars  from  our  globe,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  rational  mind  that  their  influ- 
ence can  have  no  effect  on  a  region  so  remote 
from  the  spaces  which  they  occupy.  The  pla- 
netary bodies,  indeed,  maj',  in  certain  cases, 
have  some  degree  of  physical  influence  on  the 
earth,  by  virtue  of  their  attractive  power,  but 
that  influence  can  never  affect  the  operation  of 
moral  causes,  or  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Even  although  it  were  admitted  that  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  an  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race,  yet  we  have  no  data 
whatever  by  which  to  ascertain  the  mode  of 
its  operation,  or  to  determine  the  formula  or 
rules  by  which  calculations  are  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  predict  the  fates  of  nations,  or  the  in- 
dividual temperaments  and  destinies  of  men ; 
and  consequently,  the  principles  and  rules  on 
which  aistrologers  proceed  in  constructing  horo- 
teope^  and  calculating  nativities,  are  nothing 

•  See  Appenilix,  No.II.  ♦  Ibid. 


else  than  mere  assumptions,  and  their  preten- 
sions nothing  short  of  criminal  impositions  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankiinl.  With  equally  the 
same  reason  might  we  assert,  that  the  earth,  ir, 
different  |)ositions  in  its  orbit,  would  have  an 
influence  in  producing  fools  and  maniacs  in  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  in  exciting  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions among  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  as  to 
suppose,  with  Mr.  Varley,  the  prince  of  modern 
astrologers,  tlial  "  Saturn  passing  through  tl.e 
ascendant,  causes  diilness  and  melancholy  for  u 
few  weeks,"  and  that  "  Jupiter,  in  the  third 
house,  gives  safe  inland  journeys  and  agreeable 
neighbours  or  kindred." 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  astrology,  this  art  has  been  practised 
in  every  period  of  time.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  people  were  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  the 
astrologers,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the 
mathematicians,  maintained  their  ground  in 
spite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  e.xpel 
them  from  the  capital ;  and  after  they  were  at 
length  expelled  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate, 
they  found  so  much  protection  from  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  that  they  still  remained  in 
Rome  unmolested.  Among  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Arabians,  in  ancient  times,  astrology  was  uni- 
formly included  in  the  list  of  the  sciences,  and 
used  as  one  species  of  divination  by  which  they 
attempted  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futuritj 
The  Brahmins  in  India,  at  an  early  period,  in- 
troduced this  art  into  that  country,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  have  rendered  themselves  the  ar- 
biters of  good  and  evil  hours,  and  of  the  for- 
times  of  their  fellow-men,  and  have  thus  raised 
themselves  to  great  authority  and  influence 
among  the  illiterate  multitude.  They  are  cor»* 
suited  as  oracles,  and,  like  all  other  impostors, 
they  have  taken  great  care  never  to  sell  their 
answers  without  a  handsome  remuneration.  In 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  this  art  is  still 
practised,  and  only  a  short  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  princes  and  legislators  oi Europe  were 
directed  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
state  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  astrology 
was  so  much  in  vogue,  that  nothing,  however 
trifling,  was  to  be  done  without  consulting  the 
stars.  The  astrologer  Morin,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  directed  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
motions  in  some  of  his  journeys,  and  Louisa 
Maria  de  Gonzaga,  queen  of  Poland,  gave 
2000  crowns  to  carry  on  an  edition  of  his  ^«/ro- 
lo.iia  Gallica ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Tliird  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  the 
predictiorjs  of  astrologers  were  the  common 
theme  of  the  court  conversation.  Even  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  this  fallacious  art  is  practised,  and  its 
professors  are  resorted  to  for  judicial  informa- 
tion, not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  even  by  manv 
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m  ihe  higher  spheres  of  life.  The  extensive 
annual  sale  of  more  than  240,000  copies  of 
"  Moore's  Almanac,"  which  abounds  with  such 
predictions,  and  of  similar  publications,  is  a 
strikin''  proof  of  the  belief  which  is  still  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  astrology  in  our  own  age  and 
country,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  from 
which  such  a  belief  proceeds.*  Parhelia,  par- 
selenae,  shooting  stars,  fiery  meteors,  luminous 
arches,  lunar  rainbows,  and  other  atmospherical 
phenomena,  have  likewise  been  considered  by 
some  as  ominous  of  impending  calamities. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objects  in  the  heaveris, 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  have  arrayed 
with  imaginary  terrors. 

On  the  earth,  the  objects  which  have  given 
rise  to  groundless  fears,  are  almost  innume- 
rable. The  iguesfatui,  those  harmless  meteors 
which  hover  above  moist  and  fenny  places  in 
the  night-time,  and  emit  a  glimmering  light, 
have  been  regarded  as  malicious  spirits,  endea^ 
vouring  to  deceive  the  bewildered  traveller,  and 
lead  him  to  destruction.  The  ticking  noise 
of  the  little  insect  called  the  death-watch — a 
Bcreech-owl  screaming  &t  the  window — a  raven 
croaking  over  a  house — a  dog  howling  in  the 
night-time — a  hare  or  a  sow  crossing  the  road — 
the  meeting  of  a  bitch  with  whelps,  or  a  snake 
lying  in  the  road — the  failing  of  salt  from  a  table 
— and  even  the  curling  of  a  fibre  of  tallow  in  a 
burning  candle, f  have  been  regarded  with  ap- 
prehensions of  terror,  as  prognostics  of  impend- 
ing disasters,  or  of  approaching  death. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  clouds  were,  not  long  ago, 
considered  as  ominous  of  disastrous  events. 
On  the  evening  before  new-year's  day,  if  a  black 
cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognosticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or 
•he  death  of  some  great  man  in  that  part  of  the 
country  over  which  it  seemed  to  hang ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  place  threatened  by  the 
omen,  the  motions  of  the  clouds  were  often 
watched  throush  the  whole  night.  In  the  same 
country,  the  inhabitants  regard  certain  days  as 
unlucky,  or  omiufu^  of  bad  fortune.  That  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  3d  of  May  falls,  is 
deemed  unlucky  th-'nughout  the  whole  year.  In 
the  isle  of  Mull,  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reap- 
ing, are  always  begun  on  Tuesday,  though  the 

•  That  the  absurdities  of  astrology  are  still  In 
■'02'ue  among  a  certain  class,  appears  from  the  pub- 
cation  of  such  works  as  the  following:— "A  Trea- 
•se  on  Zodiacal  Physiognomy,  illustrated  by  en- 
^avings  of  heads  and  features,  and  accompanied 
iy  tables  of  the  times  of  the  rising  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  containing  also  new  astro- 
I'jg-ical  explanations  of  some  remarkable  portions 
of  ancient  mvthological  history.  By  John  Varley. 
^fo.  I.,  large  8vo.,  pp.  60,  to  be  comprised  in  four 
parts.  Longman  and  Co.  isa^i  !"  A  specimen  of 
smne  of  the  fooleries  and  absurdities  gravely  treated 
of  by  this  sapient  author,  will  be  found  in  Nos.  III. 
jiiu  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
"  CalleJ  In  Scotland,  the  dead  speaL 


most  favourable  weather  for  these  purposes  ue 
in  this  way  frequently  lost.  In  Morven,  non«; 
will,  upon  any  account,  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel 
on  Friday.  The  age  of  the  moon  is  also  much 
attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders  ;  and  an 
opinion  prevails,  that  if  a  house  take  fire  while 
the  moon  is  in  the  decrease,  the  family  will  from 
that  time  decline  in  its  circumstances,  and  sink 
into  poverty.* 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a  bad  omen  to 
break  a  looking-glass,  as  it  is  believed  the  party 
to  whom  it  belongs  will  lose  his  best  friend.    In 
goinc  a  journey,  if  a  sow  cross  the  road,  it  is 
believed  the  party  will  meet  either  with  a  disap- 
pointment or  a  bodily  accident  before  returning 
home.     It  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  see  first  one 
magpie,  and  then  another  ;  and  to  kill  a  magpie, 
it  is  believed,  will  certainly  be  punished  with 
some  terrible  misfortune.     If  a  person  meet  a 
fijneral  procession,  it  is  considered  necessary 
always  to  take  off  the  hat,  which  keeps  all  the 
evil  spirits  that  attend  the  body  in  good  humour. 
If  in  eating,  a  person  miss  his  mouth,  and  the 
victuals  fall,  it  is  reckoned  very  unlucky,  and 
ominous  of  approaching  sickness.      It  is  also 
considered  as  unlucky  to  present  a  ki. — ,  sois- 
sors,  razor,  or  any  sharp  cutting  instrument,  to 
one's  mistress  or  friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut 
love  and  friendship ;  and  to  find  a  knife  or  razor, 
denotes  ill  luck  or  disappointment  to  the  party. 
Among  the  ancient  nations,  there  was  hardly 
any  'circumstance  or  occurrence,  however  tri- 
vial,  from   which   they   did   not  draw   omens. 
This  practice  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  in 
Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  almost  every  su- 
perstition of  pagai.ism ;    but,  from    whatever 
source  it  may  have  derived  its  origin,  it  spread 
itself    over   the    whole   inhabited   globe,    even 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  at  this 
day  it  prevails  more  or  less  among  the  vulgar 
in  every  country'.     Even  kings  and  emperors, 
sages  and  heroes,  have  been  seized  with  alarm, 
at  the  most  trinal  circumstances,  which  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  ominous  of  bad  for- 
tune, or  of  impending  danger.     Suetonius  says 
of  Augustus,  that  he  believed  implicitly  in  cer- 
tain omens;  and  that,  S!  mane  sibi  calceus  per- 
peram,  ac  sinister  pro  dextero  inducereter,  ut  di- 
rum,  "  if  his  shoes  were  improperly  put  on  in 
the  morning,  especially  if  the  left  shoe  was  put 
upon  his  right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen." 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  luminaries  of  hea- 
ven,  the  clouds,  and  other  meteors  that  float  in 
the   atmosphere,   the   actions  of  animals,   the 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
most  trivial  incidents  in  human  life,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  have  afforded  matter  of 
false  alarm  to  mankind.     But  this  is  not  all : 
Man,  ever  prone  to  disturb  his  own  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  real  evils  he  is  doomed  to  jjf- 

•  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Ait.  lynuru 
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•iT,  has  been  ingrnious  enough  to  form  imas;i- 
nary  monsters  which  have  no  existence,  either 
III  heaven  or  on  earlli,  nor  the  least  fuuiidatiun 
in  the  scenes  of  external  nature.  He  has  not 
only  drawn  false  conclusions  from  the  objects 
wliich  have  a  real  existence,  to  increase  his 
fears  ;  but  has  created,  in  his  imagination,  an 
ideal  world,  and  peopled  it  with  spectres,  hob- 
goblins, fairies,  satyrs,  imps,  wraiths,  genii, 
brownies,  witches,  wizards,  and  other  fantas- 
tical beings,  to  whose  caprices  he  believes  his 
happiness  and  misery  are  subjected.  An  old 
wrinkled  hag  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
renderins:  miserable  all  around  her,  who  are  the 
objects  of  her  hatred.  In  her  privy  chamber,  it 
is  believed,  she  can  roast  and  torment  the  absent, 
and  inflict  incurable  disorders  both  on  man  and 
beast  ;♦  she  can  transport  herself  through  the 
air  on  a  spit  or  a  broomstick  ;  or,  when  it  serves 
her  purpose,  she  can  metamorphose  herself  into 
a  cat  or  a  hare  ;  and,  by  shaking  a  bridle  over  a 
person  asleep,  can  transform  him  into  a  horse; 
and,  mounted  on  this  new-created  steed,  can  tra- 
verse the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  visit 
distant  countries  in  the  course  of  a  night.  A 
certain  being  called  a  fairy,  though  supposed  to 
be  at  least  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  believed  to 
have  the  faculty  of  contracting  its  body,  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  key-hole  of  a  door  ;  and  though 
they  are  a  distinct  species  of  beings  from  man, 
they  have  a  strong  fancy  for  children  ;  and  hence, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  new-born  infants 
are  watched  till  the  christening  is  over,  lest  they 
should  be  stolen  or  exchanged  by  those  fantastic 
existences.  The  regions  of  the  air  have  been 
peopled  with  apparitions  and  terrific  phantoms 
of  diflerent  kinds,  which  stalk  abroad  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  to  terrify  the  lonely  traveller.  In 
ruined  castles  and  old  houses,  they  are  said  to 
annoimce  their  a])pearance  by  a  variety  of  loud 
and  dreadful  noises  ;  sometimes  rattling  in  the 
old  hall  like  a  coach  and  six,  and  rumbling  up 
and  down  the  staircase  like  the  trundling  of 
bowls  or  cannon-balls.  Especially  in  lonely 
church-yards,  in  retired  caverns,  in  deep  forests 
and  dells,  horrid  sounds  are  said  to  have  been 
heard,  and  monstrous  shapes  to  have  appeared, 
by  which  whole  villages  have  been  thrown  into 
consternation. f 


•  The  reader  will  find  alninrtanrc  of  relations  of 
this  kind  In  "SaW?i'»  invi-iible  unrld  diicavrred," 
a  lx)0k  which  was  long  read  with  avidity  by  the  vul- 
gar in  this  country,  and  which  lius  frequently 
caused  emotions  of  terror  among  youthful  groups 
on  winter  evenings,  while  listening  to  its  fearful  re- 

allons,  which  could  never  be  eradicated,  and  has 
endered  them  cmcardt  in  the  dark,  during  all  the 
%nbsequent  periods  of  their  lives. 

♦  That  many  of  the  superstitious  opinions  and 
iractlces  above  alluded  to,  still  prevail  even  within 
the  limits  of  ilie  British  empire,  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  Montlily  Magazine" 
for  July  1813,  p.  496.— "In  Statfordshire,  they  bum 
a  calf  In  a  farm  house  alive,  to  prevent  the  other 
calves  from  dying.    la  the  same  county,  a  woman 


Nor  have  such  absurd  notions  been  confmou 
to  the  illiterate  vulgar  ;  men  of  considerable 
acquirements  in  literature,  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  have  fallen  into  the  same 
delusions.  Formerly,  a  man  who  was  endowed 
with  considerable  genius  and  knowledge,  was 
reckoned  a  magician.  Doctor  Bartolo  was 
seized  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  because  he  unexpectedly  cured 
a  nobleman  of  the  gout ;  and  the  illustrious 
Friar  Bacon,  because  he  was  better  acijuainted 
with  experimental  philosophy  than  most  persons 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  suspected, 
even  by  the  learned  ecclesiastics,  of  having 
dealings  with  the  devil.  Diseases  were  at 
tliose  times  imputed  Xofascinalion,  and  hundreds 
of  poor  wretches  were  dragjied  to  the  stake  for 
being  accessary  to  them.  Mcrcatus,  physician 
to  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain,  relates,  that  he  had  seen 
a  very  beautiful  woman  break  a  steel  mirror  to 
pieces,  and  blast  some  trees,  by  a  single  glance 
of  her  eyes  !  Josephus  relates,  that  he  saw  a 
certain  Jew,  named  Eleazar,  draw  the  devil  out 
of  an  old  woman's  nostrils,  by  the  application 
of  Solomon's  seal  to  her  nose,  in  the  presence 
of  Vespasian.  Dr.  Mynsight  is  said  to  have 
cured  several  bewitched  persons  with  a  plaster 
of  assafcetida.  How  the  assafoDtida  was  effica- 
cious, was  much  disputed  among  the  learned. 
Some  thought  the  devil  might  consider  such  an 
application  as  an  insult,  and  ran  off  in  a  passion ; 
but  others  very  sagely  observed,  that  as  devils 
were  sui)posed  to  have  eyes  and  ears,  it  was 
probable  they  might  have  nose*  too.  James 
VI.  who  was  famed  for  his  polemics  and  theo- 
logical acquirements,  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  witchcraft,  and  persecuted  those  who  opposed 

having  kept  a  toad  in  a  pot  in  her  garden,  her  hus- 
band killed  it,  and  she  reproached  him  for  it,  savin?, 
she  intended  the  next  Sunday  to  have  taken  the  sa- 
crament, for  the  purpose  of  petting  some  of  the 
bread  to  feed  him  w  iih,  and  make  him  thereby  a 
valuable  familiar  sinrit  to  her.  At  Long  Ashton,  a 
young  farmer  has  several  times  i)redicted  his  own 
end,  from  what  he  calls  bein^  loiiked  over ;  and  his 
mother  and  father  informed  a  friend  of  mine,  (says 
the  reiater)  that  they  had  sent  to  the  White  Witch 
Doctor,  beyond  Eridge  Water,  by  the  coachman,  for 
a  charm  to  cure  him,  (liaviiig  paid  handsomely  ful 
It;)  but  that  he  had  now  given  him  over,  as  her 
spells  were  more  potent  thaii  his.  If  not  dead,  he  is 
dying  of  mere  fear,  and  all  the  parish  of  his  cla.ss 
believe  it.  There  is  also,  in  that  parish,  an  old  man 
who  sells  gingerbread  to  tlie  schools,  who  is  always 
employed  to  cure  the  red  water  in  cows,  by  means 
of  charms  and  verses  which  he  says  to  them.  In 
the  Marsh,  we  have  water  doctors,  who  get  rich ; 
at  the  mines,  diviners  with  rods,  who  find  ores  and 
water;  and  at  Weston-super-Mare,  they  Eee  lights 
before  funerals,  and  are  agreed  that  the  people  In 
that  parish  always  die  by  threes,  t.  e.  three  old, 
three  young,  three  men,  three  women,  &c.  Such 
are  a  part  only  of  the  superstitions  of  the  West  in 
1813!" 

E  verv  one  who  is  much  conversant  with  the  lower 
ranksof  society,  will  find,  that  such  notions  arestili 
current  and  believed  by  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  po))ulation,  which  is  the  only  anology  that  c:ui 
be  made  for  stating  and  counteracting  such  opi 
nions 
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/,is  ipmions  on  this  subject.  The  pernicious 
effects  in  mines,  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of 
hydrofen  gas,  were  formerly  imputed  to  the  de- 
mons of  the  mine.  Van  Helmont,  Bodinus, 
Strozza,  and  Luther,  attributed  thunder  and 
meteors  to  the  devil.  Socrates  believed  he  was 
guided  by  a  demon.  Dr.  Cudworth,  Glanvil, 
and  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  witchcraft  and 
apparitions.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail 
all  the  foolish  opinions  which  have  been  imbibed 
and  propagated  even  by  men  who  pretended  to 
genius  and  learning. 

Besides  the  opinions  to  which  I  have  now 
adverted,  and  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
fill  the  mind  with  unnecessary  apprehensions, 
there  is  also  an  immense  variety  of  foolish  and 
erroneous  opinions  which  passed  current  for 
genuine  truths  among  a  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. That  a  man  has  one  rib  less  than  a  wo- 
man,^that  there  is  a  certain  Jew  still  alive, 
who  has  wandered  through  the  world  since  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ, — that  the  coffin  of  Maho- 
met is  suspended  in  the  air  between  two  load- 
stones,— that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  world, — that  the  tenth  wave  of  the 
sea  is  grea'er  and  more  dangerous  than  all  the 
rest, — that  all  animals  on  the  land  have  their 
corresponding  kinds  in  the  sea,— that  there  is  a 
white  powder  which  kills  without  giving  a  re- 
port,— that  the  blood  of  a  goat  will  dissolve  a 
aiaraond, — that  all  the  stars  derive  their  light 
from  the  sun, — that  a  candle  made  of  human 
fat,  when  lighted,  will  prevent  a  person  asleep 
from  awaking,  with  many  other  similar  un- 
founded positions, — are  regarded  as  indispu- 
table truths  by  thousands,  whose  adherence  to 
tradition  and  authority,  and  whose  indolence 
and  credulity,  prevent  them  from  inquiring,  with 
a  manly  independence,  into  the  true  state  and 
nature  of  things. 

Such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  of  the 
superstitious  notions  and  vain  fears  by  which 
ihe  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  in  every 
age  and  country,  has  been  enslaved.  To  have 
attempted  a  complete  enumeration  of  such  hal- 
lucinations of  the  human  intellect,  would  have 
been  vain,  and  could  only  have  produced  satiety 
and  disgust.  That  such  absurd  notions  should 
ever  have  prevailed,  is  a  most  grating  and  hu- 
miliating thought,  when  we  consider  the  noble 
faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed.  That 
they  still  prevail,  in  a  great  measure,  even  in  our 
own  country,  is  a  striking  proof,  that  we  are, 
as  yet,  but  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  in- 
tellectual darkness.  The  prevalence  of  such 
opinions  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on  account 
»f  the  groundless  alarms  they  create,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  false  ideas  they  inspire  with 
rejard  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
rhe  universe,  and  of  his  arrangements  in  the  go- 
vornmfnt  of  the  world.  While  a  man,  whose 
.«lnd  i=  enlightened  with  true  science,  perceives 


throughout  all  nature  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  benevolent  design,  and  rejoices  in  the  benig- 
nity of  tlie  Great  Parent  of  the  universe, — whiJa 
he  perceives  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator,  in  any  department  of  his  works,  which 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  pain  to  any  in- 
telligent or  sensitive  existence, — the  supersti- 
tious man,  on  the  contrary,  contemplates  the 
sky,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  filled 
with  malicious  beings,  ever  ready  to  haunt  him 
with  terror,  or  to  plot  his  destruction  The  one 
contemplates  the  Deity  directing  the  movements 
of  the  material  world,  by  fixed  and  invariable 
laws,  which  none  but  himself  can  counteract  or 
suspend ;  the  other  views  them  as  continually 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  capricious  and  malig- 
nant beings,  to  gratify  the  most  trivial  and  un- 
worthy passions.  How  very  different,  of  course, 
must  be  their  conceptions  and  feelings  respect- 
ing the  attributes  and  government  of  the  Su- 
preme Being !  'While  the  one  views  Him  as  an 
infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Father,  whose 
paternal  care  and  goodness  inspire  confidence 
and  affection ;  the  other  must  regard  him,  in  a 
certain  degree,  as  a  capricious  being,  and  offer 
up  his  adorations  under  the  influence  of  fear. 

Such  notions  have  likewise  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  habituate  the  mind  to  false  principles 
and  processes  of  reasoning,  which  unfit  it  for 
forming  legitimate  conclusions  in  its  researches 
after  truth.  They  chain  down  the  understand- 
ing, and  sink  it  into  the  most  abject  and  sordid 
state  ;  and  prevent  it  from  rising  to  those  noble 
and  enlarged  views  which  revelation  and  modem 
science  exhibit,  of  the  order,  the  extent,  and  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect,  that  so  many  thousands  of  beings  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  reason,  who  cannot 
by  any  means  be  persuaded  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  should  swallow,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  opinions  ten  thousand  times 
more  improbable  ;  and  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  an  old  woman  can  transform  herself 
into  a  hare,  and  wing  her  way  through  the  air 
on  a  broomstick. 

But  what  is  worst  of  all,  such  notions  almost 
invariably  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  deeds  0/ 
cruelty  and  injustice.  Of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition, the  history  of  almost  every  nation  affords 
the  most  ample  proof.  Many  of  the  barbarities 
committed  in  pagan  countries,  both  in  their  re- 
ligious worship  and  their  civil  polity,  and  most 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  the 
Romish  inquisition,  have  flowed  from  this 
source.*     Nor  are  the  annals  of  our  own  coun- 


•  In  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  900  females  were  dell 
vered  over  to  the  flames,  for  being  witches,  by  one 
inquisitor  alone.  Under  this  accusation,  it  is  reck- 
oned that  \\\)\\3ris  of  thirty  tJvntsand  wi/ntfn  \i;\y9 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.—''  IntpuH- 
turn  Unmaeked,"  by  Puigblanch. 
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try  dcficii-nt  in  examples  of  this  kind :  Tlie 
belief  allacheil  lo  the  doctrine  of  witclicrafi,  led 
our  ancestors,  little  more  than  a  century  a<;o,  to 
condemn  and  to  burn  at  t)ic  stake  hundreds  of 
unhappy  women,  accused  of  crimes  of  which 
tliey  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty.*  In 
New  England,  about  the  year  1692,  a  witchcraft 
phrensy  rose  to  such  excess  as  to  produce  com- 
motions and  calamities  more  dreadful  than  the 
scourge  of  war  or  the  destroying  pestilence. 
There  lived  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  that  coun- 
try, two  young  women,  who  were  subject  to 
convulsions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary 
symptoms.  Their  father,  a  minister  of  the 
church,  supposing  they  were  bewitched,  cast  his 
suspicions  upon  an  Indian  girl,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  whom  he  compelled,  by  harsh  treatment, 
to  confess  that  she  was  a  witch.  Other  women, 
on  hearing  this,  immediately  believed  that  the 
convulsions,  which  proceeded  only  from  the 
nature  of  their  sex,  were  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  Three  citizens,  casually  named,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of 
witchcraft,  hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few 
days  after,  sixteen  other  persons,  together  with 
a  counsellor,  who,  because  he  refused  to  plead 
against  them,  was  supposed  to  share  in  their 
guilt,  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  From 
this  instant,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude 
was  inflamed  with  these  horrid  and  gloomy 
scenes.  Children  often  years  of  age  were  put 
to  death,  young  girls  were  stripped  naked,  and 
the  marks  of  witchcraft  searched  for  upon  their 
bodies  with  the  most  indecent  curiosity  ;  and 
•hose  spots  of  the  scurvy  which  age  impresses 
upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were  tckenfor  evi- 
dent signs  of  infernal  power.  In  default  of  these, 
torments  were  employed  to  extort  confessions, 
dictated  by  the  executioners  themselves.  For 
such  fancied  crimes,  the  oflTspring  of  supersti- 
tion alone,  they  were  imprisoned,  tortured, 
murdered,  and  their  bodies  devoured  by  the 
beasts  of  prey.  If  the  magistrates,  tired  out 
with  executions,  refused  to  punish,  they  were 
themselves  accused  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated  ; 
the  very  ministers  of  religion  raised  false  wit- 
nesses against  them,  who  made  them  forfeit 
with  their  lives  the  tardv  remorse  excited  in 
them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  apparitions,  ter- 
ror, and  consternation  of  every  kind,  increased 
these  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror.  The  pri- 
sons were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  standing,  and 

•  The  Scots  appear  to  have  displayed  a  more  than 
ordinary  zeal  against  witches,  anfl  It  is  said  that 
more  deranged  old  women  were  condemned  for  this 
Imaginarycrime  in  Scotland,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 3o  late  as  17-22,  a  poor  woman  was  burned  for 
witchcraft,  which  was  amon?  the  last  executions  In 
Scotland.  A  variety  of  curious  particulars  in  rela- 
tion lo  the  trials  of  witches,  may  be  seen  In  Pit- 
calm's  "  Crlrnlral  Trials,  .-ind  other  proceedings  be- 
fore the  HiRh  Court  of  Justiciary  In  Scotland."- 
fart  U.  lately  published.  See  also  Appendix,  No.  V. 


all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. So  that  superstitious  notions,  so  far  from 
being  innocent  and  harmless  speculations,  lead 
to  the  most  deplorable  results,  ami  therefore 
ought  lobe  undermined  and  eradicated  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
tlie  good  order  of  general  society. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evil  we  find  existing  among 
mankind — false  opinions,  which  produce  vain 
fears,  which  debase  the  iindersiaiidiiig,  exliibit 
distorted  views  of  the  Deity,  and  lead  to  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  remedy  to  be  ap|)lied  for  its  removal. 

I  have  all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
ignorance  of  the  laws  and  economy  of  nature 
is  the  great  source  of  the  absurd  opinions  to 
which  I  have  adverted, — a  position  which,  1 
presume,  will  not  be  called  in  question.  For 
such  opinions  cannot  be  deduced  from  an  atten- 
tive survey  of  the  phenomenaof  nature,  or  from 
an  induction  of  well-authenticated  tacts ;  and 
they  are  equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
revelation.  Nay,  so  far  are  they  from  having 
any  foundation  in  nature  or  experience,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  our  researches 
into  Nature's  economy  and  laws,  in  the  same 
proportion  we  perceive  their  futility  and  ab- 
surdity. As  in  most  other  cases,  so  in  this,  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  evil  leads  to  tlie 
proper  remedy.  Let  us  take  away  the  cause, 
and  the  efiect  of  course  will  be  removed.  Let 
the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  be  directed 
into  a  proper  channel,  and  the  mind  furnished 
with  a  few  fundamental  and  incontrovertible 
principles  of  reasoning — let  the  proper  sources 
of  information  be  laid  open — let  striking  and 
interesting  facts  be  presented  to  view,  and  a 
taste  for  rational  investigation  be  encouraged 
and  promoted — let  habits  of  accurate  observa- 
tion be  induced,  and  the  mind  directed  to  draw 
proper  conclusions  from  the  various  objects 
which  present  themselves  to  view. — and  then 
we  may  confidently  expect,  that  superstitious 
opinions,  with  all  their  usual  accompaniments, 
will  gradually  evanish,  as  the  shades  of  night 
before  the  rising  sun. 

But  here  it  may  be  inquired,  TVhat  kind  of 
knowledge  is  it  that  will  produce  this  effect  ? 
It  is  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  dead  languages,  with  Roman  and  Grecian 
antiquities,  with  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics, 
with  pagan  mythology,  w  ith  politics  or  poetry : 
these,  however  important  in  other  poirtk  of 
view,  will  not,  in  the  present  case,  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  for  we  have  already  seen,  'hat 
many  who  were  conversant  in  such  subjects  were 
not  proof  against  the  admission  of  superstitious 
opinions.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, the  mind  must  be  directed  to  the  study  of 
material  nature,  to  contemplate  the  various 
appearances  it  presents,  and  to  mark  iht-  uni- 
form results  of  those  invariable  laws  by  which 
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'.he  universe  is  governed.  In  particular,  the 
attention  should  be  directed  to  those  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  by  philosophers  in  the 
diiTorent  departments  of  nature  and  art,  during 
the  last  two  centuries.  For  this  purpose,  the 
study  of  natural  history,  as  recording  the  vari- 
ous facts  respecting  the  atmosphere,  the  waters, 
the  earth,  and  animated  beings,  combined  with 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
»s  explaining  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
latiire,  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  eradicate 
from  the  raind  those  false  notions,  and,  at  the 
jarae  time,  will  present  to  view  objects  of  de- 
lightful contemplation.  Let  a  person  be  once 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Nature  is  uniform  in 
her  operations,  and  governed  by  regular  laws, 
impressed  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Being, 
—he  will  soon  be  inspired  with  confidence,  and 
will  not  easily  be  alarmed  at  any  occasional 
phenomena  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  aa 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

For   example, — let  persons  be   taught  that 
eclipses  are  occasioned  merely  by  the  shadow 
of  one  opaque  body  falling  upon  another — that 
they  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  inclination 
of  the  moon's  orbit  to  that  of  the  earth — that  the 
times  whCTi  they  tak«  place  depend  on  the  new 
or  full  moon  happening  at  or  near  the  points  of 
inersection — and  that  other  planets  which  have 
m^ons,  experience  eclipses  of  a  similar  nature 
— that  the  comets  are  regular  bodies  belonging 
to  our  system,  which  finisK  their  revolutions, 
and  appear  and  disappear  in  stated  periods  of 
tine — that  the  northern  lights,  though  seldom 
ssen   in  southern  climes,  are  frequent  in  the 
reoions  of  the  North,  and  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  light  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  have 
probably  a  relation  to  the  magnetic  and  electric 
fluids— that  the  ignesfatui  are  harmless  lights, 
formed  by  the  ignition  of  a  certain  species  of 
gas  produced  in  the   soils  above  which  they 
hover — that  the  notes  of  the  death-watch,  so 
ft«r  from  being  presages  of  death,  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  notes  oi  love,  and  presages  of 
hvmeneal  intercourses  among  these  little   in- 
sects ;*   let  rational  information  of  this  kind  be 
imparted,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  contem- 
p'ate  nature  with  tranquillity  and  composure. 
Nay,  a  more  beneficial  effect  than  even  this, 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  produced.     Those 
objec's  which  they  formerly  beheld  with  alarm, 
will  no  .v  be  converted   into  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  be  contemplated  with  emotions  of 
delight. 


"  When  from  the  dread  Immensity  of  space, 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends, 
With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  world  -, 

• • The  enlishten'd  few, 

Whose  sod-like  minds  philosophy  exalts, 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.    They  feel  a  joy 

•  This  fact  was  particularly  ascertained  by  Dr. 
O^Ttam.—PhUowphical  Trantaaions.  No.  291. 


Divinely  great ;  they  in  their  powers  exult  j 
They  see  the  hlazing  wonder  rise  anew, 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  ''ent 
To  work  the  will  of  all-sustaluing  Love." 

Tlionwon's  Summer. 

Such  are  the  sublime  emotions  with  which  a 
person  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  science 
contemplates  the  return  of  a  comet,  or  any  un- 
common celestial  appearance.  He  will  wait 
the  approach  of  such  phenomena  with  pleasing 
expectation,  in  hopes  of  discovering  more  of 
the  nature  and  destination  of  those  distant  orbs  ; 
and  will  be  led  to  form  more  enlarged  ideas  of 
their  omnipotent  Creator. 

Again,  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which 
arise  from  the  fear  of  invisible  and  incorporeal 
beings,  let  persons  be  instructed  in  the  various 
optical  illusions  to  which  we  are  subject,  aris- 
ing from  the  intervention  of  fogs,  and  the  indis- 
tinctness of  vision  in  the  night-time,  which  make 
us  frequently  mistake  a  bush  that  is  near  us  for 
a  large  tree  at  a  distance  ;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which   illusions,  a  timid   imagination 
will  transform  the  indistinct  image  of  a  cow  or 
a  horse  into  a  terrific  phantom  of  a  monstrous 
size.     Let  them  also  be  taught,  by  a  selection 
of  well-authenticated  facts,  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  imagination  in  creating  ideal  forms, 
especially  when  under  the  dominion  of  fear — 
the  effects  produced  by  the   workings  of  con- 
science, when   harassed   with   guilt — by   very 
lively  dreams,   by   strong   doses  of  opium,  by 
drunkenness,   hysteric   passions,  madness,  and 
other  disorders    that  affect  the  mind,  and  by 
the  cunning  artifices  of  impostors  to  promote 
some  sinister  or  nefarious  designs.     Let  them 
likewise  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  spon- 
taneous combustions  and  detonations,  occasioned 
by  the  accidental  combustion  and  explosion  of 
gases,   which   produce   occasional    noises  and 
lights  in  church-yards  and  empty  houses.     Let 
the  experiments  of  optics,  and  the  striking  phe- 
nomena   produced  by    electricity,    galvanism, 
magnetism,  and  the  different  gases,  be   exhi- 
bited to  their  view,  together  with  details  of  the 
results  which  have  been  proJviced  by  various 
mechanical  contrivances.     In  fine,  let  their  at- 
tention be  directed  to  the  foolish,  whimsical,  and 
extravagant  notions,  attributed  to  apparitions, 
and  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  wise  and 
benevolent  arrangements  of  the  Governor  of 
the  universe.* 

That  such  instructions  as  those  I  have  now 
hinted  at  would  completely  produce  the  intended 
effect,  may  be  argued  from  this  consideration, 
— that  they  have  uniformly  produced  this  ^ect  on 
every  mind  which  has  been  thus  enlightened. 
Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  whose  mind  is 
enlightened  in  the  doctrines  and  discoveries  of 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  VII.  for  an  illustration  of  wme 
of  the  causes  which  have  concurred  to  propagate 
the  belief  of  apparitions. 
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I  sdfDce,  kod  who  ret  rem&ins  the  slave 
at  mipersxiuous  notions  and  vain  fears  1  Of  all 
Jic  phikksophers  in  Europe,  is  there  oot?  who 
is  alarmed  at  an  eclipse,  at  a  cotnet,  at  an  ienit 
fattau.  or  the  notes  of  a  death-watch,  or  who 
postpones  his  eiperimen's  on  account  of  what 
is  called  an  unluckj  dar  ?  Did  we  erer  hear 
of  a  spectre  appearing  to  such  a  person,  dras- 
friof  him  from  bed  at  the  dead  hour  of  miJnieht  to 
wander  throujh  the  forest  trembiins  with  fear  ? 
No:  such  beings  appear  only  to  the  ignorant 
and  illiterate  ;  and  we  never  heard  of  their  ap- 
pearing to  anv  one  who  did  not  previou«lv  be- 
lieve in  their  existence.  But  whv  should  phi- 
losophers be  freed  from  such  terrific  visions,  if 
substantial  knowledge  had  not  the  power  of  ba- 
nishing them  from  the  mind  ?  Whv  should 
stjpematura]  beings  feel  so  shv  in  conversina 
with  men  of  science  ?  They  would  be  the  fit- 
test persons  to  whom  they  might  impart  their 
secrets,  anl  rommimicate  infxmation  respect- 
iog  Lhe  invisible  world,  but  it  never  falls  to  their 
lot  10  be  favoured  with  such  visits.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ditTusion  of  usefiil 
knowledje  would  infallibly  dissipate  those 
ground  ess  fears  which  have  so  long  distivbed 
the  happiness  particularly  of  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind.* 

It  forms  DO  objection  to  what  has  been  now 
stated,  that  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  in  the 
txrmii  aght:  for,  with  all  his  vast  acquirements 
in  literarjre.  he  was  ignorant  of  natural  sciei>ce, 
and  even  attempted  to  ridictile  the  studv  of  na- 
tural phiIoscvi>hy  aitd  astronomy — the  principal 
subjects  which  have  the  most  powerful  tendency 
to  disfipa'e  such  notions. — as  mav  be  seen  in 
No.  24  of  his  '•  Rambler ;"  where  he  etnlea- 
voors  to  give  force  to  his  ridicule  bv  exhibiting 
the  oddities  of  an  ima^inarv  pretender  to  these 
scietKes.  He  talks  of  men  erf"  science  "  lavish- 
ing their  hours  in  calculating  the  weisht  of  the 
terraqueoos  jlobe.  or  in  adjusting  systems  of 
worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope  :"  and 
adds,  that  '•  ii  was  the  greatest  praise  a[  5o- 

*  It  wcwld  be  tmfatr  to  Infer  from  any  expressions 
bere  used,  that  tbe  aotbor  denies  the  possaiilitv  of 
saperaatnral  visions  and  appearances.  "^6  aie 
assared,  from  the  records  of  Sacred  Historr,  that 
beinss  of  an  order  soperior  to  tbe  human  race,  have 
*-  at  soDdrr  times,  and  in  divers  manners."  made 
their  appearance  to  men.  But  there  e  tbe  most 
marked  dideieace  betweea  vnlgar  appaiitioas,  and 
^he  oeiestial  messengers  to  wfairb  tbe  records  of  Re- 
veiation  refer.  Tbcy  appeared,  not  to  oM  women 
and  ctowiis,  bat  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles. Thev  appeared,  not  to  frishten  the  timid,  and 
to  create  onnecessaiT  alarm,  but  to  declare  "tilings 
of  ereat  i  •j.''  ■n>ey  appea/ed,  not  to  reveal  such 
pahrr  secrets  as  the  place  where  a  pot  of  soU  or 
sitrer  is  eoocealed,  or  wtaeie  a  lost  rins  mar  be 
iband,  bat  to  oommimicaie  inteUiaence  wonhr  of 
God  to  reveal,  and  of  tbe  utmost  importance  for  man 
toiecetre.  In Uiese. and manr other  respects, there 
Is  the  most  sirJoBS  contrast  between  popolai 
ghosts,  and  the  supernatural  coumnnications  and 
•M>eanBOM  recorded  in  ScrSpcnre. 


crates,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of  Greece  fri^n 
the  ooni  pvtiat  of  natural  pkdotaphy  to  moral 
inquiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from  star* 
and  tides,  and  matter  and  routioo,  upon  the  va- 
rious modes  of  virtue  and  re'iatioos  of  life."  His 
opinions  and  conduct,  therefore,  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  prtH 
priety  of  the  sentiments  above  expressed. 

Nor  should  it  be  considered  as  a  thing  im> 
practicable  to  instruct  the  great  body  of  mankind 
in  the  subiects  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Every 
man  possessed  of  wha:  is  called  oonuDoa  sense, 
is  capable  of  acquiring  all  the  informatioQ  r^ 
quisite  for  the  purpose  in  view,  even  witboat 
iJofringing  on  the  time  alloUed  for  his  daily  la- 
bours, provided  his  attention  be  once  thorougfalr 
directed  to  its  acquisition,  and  proper  means 
used  to  promote  his  instruction.  It  is  ikk  in- 
tended that  all  men  should  be  made  pm^bund 
mathematicians  and  philosophers :  nor  is  il  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  eradicate  false  opinions, 
and  to  enlarse  and  elevate  the  mind.  A  general 
view  of  useful  knowledge  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  :  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  incomparablT  preferable  to  that  sroiss 
ignorance,  and  thoise  grovelling  dispotsitions, 
which  so  generally  prevail  among  Wk  inferior 
ranks  of  society.  And.  to  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree (^  rational  information,  requires  only  thai 
a  taste  for  it,  and  an  eager  desire  for  acquiring 
it,  be  excited  in  the  mind.  If  this  were  attained, 
I  am  hchd  to  affirm,  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
information  may  be  made  by  any  person  who  is 
capable  of  learning  a  common  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  will  cost  him  less  trouble  and 
expense  than  are  requisite  to  a  schoolboy  for 
acquiring  the  elements  of  the  Latm  tongue. 

To  ccDclude  this  branch  of  tbe  subject  :— 
Since  it  appears  that  igiiorance  produces  super- 
stirioo,  and  stiperstitious  notioDS  engeitder  vain 
fears  and  distorted  views  of  the  govemment  of 
the  Almighty, — since  all  fear  is  in  itself  painful, 
and,  when  it  conduces  not  to  safety,  is  pairJul 
without  use. — every  consideration  and  every 
scheme  by  which  groundless  terrors  may  be  re- 
moved, aiMi  just  omceptions  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  promoted,  must  diminish  the 
sum  cf  human  misery,  and  add  something  to 
himtan  happiness.  If  therefore  the  acqubitioo 
of  usefiil  knowledge  respecting  the  laws  aiKl 
tbe  economy  of  the  imiverse  would  prodtKe  this 
effect,  tbe  more  extensively  such  information  is 
propagated,  tbe  more  happiness  will  be  difiiissd 
among  mankind. 


SECTION  II. 

Oy  THE  trriLITT  of  SKOWLEDGE  I5  pre- 
VEXT15G  DISEASES  AXD  FATAL  ACCl- 
DE5TS. 

It  is  a  conclusion  which  has  been  deduce.-: 
from  long  experieiKre,  '*  ibat  mankind  in  ikei* 
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Tpinioiis  and  conduct  are  apt  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another."  We  have  already  seen, 
that,  in  consequence  of  fahe  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  arrangements  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  the  minds  of  multitudes  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  most  unfounded  apprehensions, 
and  have  been  "  in  great  fear  where  no  fear 
was."  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  similar  cause, 
many  have  run  heedlessly  into  danger  and  de- 
struction, when  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  their  opera- 
tion, would  have  pointed  out  the  road  to  safety. 
This  leads  me  to  the  illustration  of  another  ad- 
vantage which  would  be  derived  from  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge, — namely. 

That  it  would  tend  to  prevent  many  of  those 
diseases  and  fatal  accidents  which  Jiow  from  igno- 
rance of  the  hws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  accidents  to  which 
mankind  are  exposed,  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  foresee  or  prevent.  Being  furnished  with 
faculties  of  a  limited  nature,  and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  where  so  many  powerful  and 
complicated  causes  are  in  constant  operation, 
we  are  sometimes  exposed,  all  on  a  sudden,  to 
the  action  of  destructive  causes,  of  which  we 
were  ignorant,  or  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. Even  although  we  could  foresee  a  pesti- 
lence, a  famine,  an  earthquake,  an  inundation, 
or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  we  could  not  alto- 
gether prevent  the  calamities  which  general'y 
flow  from  their  destructive  ravages.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  physical  evils  and  acci- 
dents to  which  the  human  race  is  liable,  are  the 
effects  of  a  culpable  ignorance,  and  might  be 
effectually  prevented,  were  useful  knowledge 
more  extensively  diffused.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  exposed  to  the  accidents  to  which 
I  allude,  are  ignorant  of  the  means  requisite  for 
averting  the  dajiger.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
shall  select  a  few  examples,  and  shall  inter- 
sperse a  few  hints  and  maxims  fjr  the  consider- 
ation of  those  whom  it  ma)'  concern. 

The  first  class  of  accidents  to  which  I  shall 
advert,  comprises  those  which  have  happened 
from  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
different  gasts,  and  of  the  noxious  effects  which 
lome  of  them  produce  on  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life. 

We  have  frequently  read  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  some  of  us  have  witnessed,  such 
accidents  as  the  follo\ving : — A  man  descends 
into  a  deep  well,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
shut  up.  AVhen  he  has  gone  down  a  consider- 
able way  he  suddenly  lets  go  his  hold  of  the 
rope  01  ladder  by  which  he  descends,  and  drops 
to  the  bottom  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  devoid 
of  utterance,  and  unable  to  point  out  the  cause 
of  his  disaster.    Another  hastily  follows  him, 


to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  afford  him  assist- 
ance ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  same 
depth  he  shares  the  same  fate.  A  third  person, 
after  some  hesitation,  descends  with  more  cau- 
tious steps.  But  he  soon  begins  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  giddiness,  and  makes  haste  to 
ascend,  or  is  drawn  up  by  assistants.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  unhappy  persons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  are  frequently  left  to  remain  so  long 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  that  all  means 
of  restoration  prove  abortiv?  ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  remains  a  mystery,  till  some  medical 
gentleman,  or  other  person  of  intelligence,  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident.  Similar  accidents,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  have  happened  to  persons  who  have  in- 
cautiously descended  into  brewers'  vats,  or  who 
have  entered  precipitately  into  wine  cellars  and 
vaults,  which  had  been  long  shut  up  from  the 
external  air,  and  where  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation was  going  on  :  They  have  been  suddenly- 
struck  down,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  and, 
in  some  instances  the  vital  spark  has  been 
completely  extinguished.  Many  instances,  too, 
could  be  produced,  of  workmen,  who  have  in- 
cautiously laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  lime-kilns  where  they  were 
employed,  having,  in  a  short  time,  slept  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  burning  of  charcoal  in 
close  apartments  has  also  proved  fatal  to  many  ; 
more  especially  when  they  have  retired  to  rest 
in  such  apartments,  while  the  charcoal  was 
burning,  and  before  the  rooms  had  received  a 
thorough  ventilation. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  acci- 
dents have  happened,  in  the  circumstances  now 
stated,  and  which  are  still  frequently  recurring ; 
all  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
following  facts  been  generally  knowm  and  at- 
tended to : — That  there  exists  a  certain  species 
of  air,  termed  ficed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  instantly  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  de- 
structive to  animal  life ;  that  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  places  which  have  been 
shut  up  from  the  external  atmosphere, — as  in 
old  wells,  pits,  caverns,  and  close  vaults;  that 
it  is  copiously  produced  during  the  fermentation 
of  liquoi  >  in  brewers'  vats,  where  it  hovers  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquor  ;  in  cellars  where  wine 
and  malt-liquors  are  kept ;  and  by  the  burning 
of  lime  and  charcoal ;  and,  that  being  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  place  where  it  is  produced.  The 
following  plain  hints  are  therefore  all  that  is 
requisite  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  disasters.  Previous  to 
entering  a  well  or  pit  which  has  been  long  se- 
cluded from  the  external  air,  let  a  lighted  candle 
or  taper  be  sent  down;  if  it  continues  to  burn 
at  the  bottom  there  is  no  danger,  for  air  that  will 
support  flame,  without  an  explosion,  will  also 
support  animal  life;  but,  should  the  taper  bt- 
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e.xti;.|riiished  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  it 
uo.ild  be  attended  with  iriiminent  danger  to  ven- 
ture down  till  the  fmil  air  be  expelled.  The 
noxious  air  may  be  deslroved  by  throwing  down 
a  quantity  of  quick  lime,  and  cfradually  sprin- 
kling it  with  water;  for  as  the  lime  slakes  it  will 
absorb  the  mephitic  air,  atid  a  person  may 
afterwards  descend  in  safety.  Wlierc  lime  is 
not  at  hand,  a  bush,  or  such  like  bulky  sub- 
stance, may  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  several 
times  ;  or  some  buckets  of  water  may  be  thrown 
into  it,  till  the  air  be  so  purified,  that  a  lighted 
taper  will  continue  to  burn  at  the  bottom.  These 
precautionary  hints  will  apply  to  all  the  other 
cases  referred  to,  where  this  species  of  gas  may 
happen  to  exist.  To  which  I  mav  also  add,  as 
another  hint,  that  in  every  situation  where  fixed 
air  is  supposed  to  exist,  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
sit  or  to  lie  down,  in  such  places,  than  to  stand 
erect ;  for,  as  this  gas  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
pases,  it  occupies  the  lowest  place ;  and  there- 
fore, a  person  lying  on  the  ground  mav  be  suffo- 
cated by  it,  while  another  standing  at  his  side 
would  feel  no  injury,  his  mouth  being  raised 
above  the  stratum  of  the  noxious  fluid.* — I  shall 
only  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that  several 
disorders  have  been  contracted  by  persons  sleep- 
ing under  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  night- 
time, and  in  apartments  where  great  quantities 
of  fruit,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  are  kept, — 
from  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  during  the  night, 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  vegetable  matter 
perspire  a  deleterious  air,  which,  when  it  has 
accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  may  induce  a 
variety  of  serious  complaints,  and  sometimes 
prove  fatal. 

The  disasters  which  have  happened  in  coal 
mines,  and  other  subterraneous  apartments,  form 
another  class  of  accidents,  many  of  which  have 
been  the  effects  of  ignorance.  Of  late  years 
an  intmiense  number  of  men,  boys,  and  horses, 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  inflam- 
mable air  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  England,  where  the 
most  affecting  and  tragical  scenes  have  been 
presented  to  view.  On  the  forenoon  of  Monday, 
25th  May,  1812,  a  dreadful  accident  took  place 
at  Felling,  near  Gateshead,  in  the  mine  belong- 
ing to  C.  T.  Branding,  Esq.  When  nearlv  the 
whole  of  the  workmen  were  below, — the  second 
get  having  gone  down  bcfire  the  first  had  come 
up, — a  double  blast  of  hydrogen  gas  took  place, 


'  The  grotto  del  CanI,  a  small  cavern  In  Italy, 
about  four  leagues  from  Naples,  contains  a  stratum 
of  carbonic  aciil  ?as.  It  has  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  drive  doj^s  into  the  cavern,  where  they  suffer 
a  temporary  death,  for  the  entertainment  of  stran- 
eers.  But  a  man  enters  with  perfect  safety,  and  feels 
no  particular  inconvenienre  hy  standincr  in  It,  be- 
cause his  mouth  is  considerably  above  the  surface 
Of  the  stratum  of  deleterious  air;  but  were  he  to 
lie  down  he  would  be  instantly  suffocated.  The 
rair.e  precaution  may  also  be  useful  in  walking 
•►•roufsli  certain  caverns  In  our  own  country. 


and  set  the  mine  on  fire,  forcing  up  an  immense 
Volume  of  smoke,  which  darkened  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  scattered  an  immense 
quantity  of  small  coal  from  the  upcast  shaft.  In 
this  calamity  ninety-three  nu-u  and  boys  pe- 
rished. The  mine  was  oblij^ed  to  be  closed  up 
on  jhe  following  Saturday,  in  order  to  extinguish 
tlie  fire,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  saving 
any  of  the  sufferers.  On  the  6th  October,  in 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  county,  (Dur- 
ham,) a  coal-|)it,  at  Shiney  Row,  suddenly  took 
fire,  by  explosion  of  the  inllanmiahle  air ;  in 
consequence  of  which  seven  persons  were  se- 
verely scorched.  And  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, (October  10th, )  the  Harrington  Mill  pit, 
distant  from  the  other  about  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  also  took  fire ;  by  which  four  men  and 
nineteen  boys  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many 
people  severely  wounded  and  burned,  and  two 
boys  were  missing.  This  dreadful  catastrophe 
was  likewise  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
damp.f  The  above  are  only  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  a  variety  of  similar  accidents  which 
have  happened,  of  late  years,  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  That 
all  such  accidents  could  have  been  prevented  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  ac- 
quired, would  perhaps  be  too  presumptuous  to 
affirm  ;  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
the  effects  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
ners, and  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
such  explosions,  and  by  taking  proper  precau- 
tionary measures,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve. That  this  is  not  a  mere  random  asser- 
tion, will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  February  1814,  p. 
80: — "Mr.  Bakewell,  in  his  late  lectures  at 
Leeds,  stated  the  following  circumstance,  which 
strongly  evinces  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
educating  the  working  classes — that,  in  the  coal 
districts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  acci- 
dents are  constantly  taking  place  from  explo- 
sions in  the  mines ;  so  that  not  less  than  six 
hundred  persons  have  been  destroyed  in  the  last 
two  years.  But,  in  one  of  the  mines  which  was 
frequently  subject  to  explosion,  not  an  accident 
of  any  consequence  had  taken  place  for  the  last 
twelve  years ;  the  proprietors,  besides  other 
precautions,  having  for  a  considerable  time  past 
educated  the  children  of  the  miners  at  their  own 
expense,  and  given  them  proper  information  re- 
specting  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  be  avoidedy'l 

♦  See  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xxxfii.  p.  SSO,  and 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  462. 

1  This  section  of  the  present  work  was  wrilirn  in 
IfllS,  and  the  facts  referred  to  in  it  happened  witliin 
three  or  four  years  of  thatilate.  Since  that  period 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  ingenious  contrivance,  called 
the  safely  lamp,  has  been  invented,  by  means  o( 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  njany  acci 
dents  in  coal  mines  have  been  prevented,  and' many 
lives  preser\ed  from  destruction.  The  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  this  lamp  is,  that  the  miner  may  move  about 
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"Were  the  working  miners  carefully  instructed 
ip  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  its  chymical  properties,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases, — were  such  instructions  illustrated 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  chymical  experi- 
ments, and  were  the  proper  practical  hints  and 
precautions  deduced  and  clearly  exhibited,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  numerous  beneficial  results.  When 
a  person  is  ignorant  of  the  noxious  principles 
that  may  be  secretly  operating  within  the  sphere 
of  his  labours,  he  will  frequently  rush  heed- 
lessly within  the  limits  of  danger ;  whereas,  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
variety  of  causes  which  may  possibly  be  in  ac- 
tion around  him,  will  proceed  in  every  step  with 
judgment  and  caution,  and,  where  danger  is 
apparent,  will  hasten  his  retreat  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  injuries  which  are  produced  hy  the  stroke 
of  lightning  form  another  class  of  accidents  which 
are  frequently  owing  to  ignorance.  It  is  still  to 
be  regretted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disco- 
veries of  modern  philosophy,  respecting  the 
electric  fluid  and  the  laws  of  its  operation,  no 
kunderguard  has  yet  been  invented,  which,  in 
all  situations,  whether  in  the  house,  in  the 
street,  in  the  open  field,  in  a  carriage,  or  on 
horseback,  shall  serve  as  a  complete  protection 
from  the  ravages  of  lightning.  Till  some  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  be  effected,  it  is  probable 
that  the  human  race  will  still  be  occasionally 
subjected  to  accidents  from  electrical  storms. 
Such  accidents  are  more  numerous  and  fatal, 
even  in  our  temperate  climate,  than  is  generally 

with  it,  and  even  work  by  its  light  in  the  mWst  of 
those  explosive  mixtures  which  have  so  often 
proved  fatal  when  entered  with  a  common  lamp  or 
a  candle.  It  transmits  its  lisht,  and  is  fed  with  air, 
through  a  cylinder  of  copper  wire-eauze.  The  aper- 
tures in  the  gauze  are  about  one-twentieth  or  one- 
twenty-iifth  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  thickness 
Oi  the  wire  from  one-fortieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an 
Inch  diameter.  The  parts  of  the  lamp  are  : — 1.  The 
brass  cistern  which  contains  the  oil.  3.  The  rim  m 
which  the  wire-gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is 
fastened  to  the  cistern  by  a  moveable  screw.  3.  An 
aperture  for  supplying  oil,  fitted  with  a  screw  or 
cork,  and  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick.  4.  The 
wire-gauze  cylinder,  which  consists  of  at  least  825 
apertures  to  the  square  inch,  5.  The  second  top, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  first,  surmounted 
by  a  brass  or  copper  plate,  to  which  the  ring  of  sus- 
pension is  fixed.  6.  Four  or  six  thick  vertical 
wires,  joining  the  cistern  below  with  the  top  plate, 
and  serving  as  protecting  pillars  round  the  cage. 

Wlien  the  wire-gauze  safety  lamp  is  lighted  and 
Introduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually  mixed 
with  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is  to 
increase  the  length  and  size  of  the  flame.  When 
the  inflammable  gas  forms  one-twelfth  of  the  vo- 
lume of  the  air,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a 
feeble  blue  flame,  but  the  flame  of  the  wick  appears 
burning  brightly  within  the  blue  flame,  and  the  Ught 
of  the  wick  increases,  till  the  firedamp  increases  to 
one-fifth,  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  fire- 
damp, which  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong 
light.  As  long  as  any  explosive  mixture  of  gas  ex- 
ists in  contact  rith  the  lamp,  so  long  will  it  give  its 


imagined.  From  an  induction  of  a  variety  of 
facts  of  this  kind,  as  stated  in  the  public  papers 
and  other  periodical  works,  in  the  year  1811, 
the  author  ascertained  that  more  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed  by  lightning,  or  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  persons  every  fifty  years,  during 
the  summer  months  of  that  year,  within  the 
limits  of  our  island  ;  besides  the  violent  shocks 
experienced  by  others,  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately prove  fatal,  and  the  damage  occasioned  to 

light,  and  when  it  is  extinguished,  which  happens 
when  the  foul  air  constitutes  one-third  of  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer  proper  for 
respiration,  for  though  animal  life  will  continue 
where  flame  is  extinguished,  yet  it  is  always  with 
suflfering. 

DAVY'S  SAFETY  LAMP. 


The  following  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  safety 
lamp : — F  is  the  lamp  throwing  up  a  brilliant  flame, 
C  is  the  reservoir,  supplied  with  oil  by  the  tube  M. 
E  E  is  a  frame  of  thick  wire  to  protect  the  wire- 
gauze,  A  A  A  A,  which  has  a  double  top  G  H.  The 
frame  has  a  ring  P  attached  to  it  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  it.  The  wire-gauze  is  well  fastened  to 
the  rimB. 

Notwithstanding  the  utility  of  this  invention,  such 
is  the  carelessne.=;s  and  apathy  of  the  working  mi- 
ners, that  they  either  neglect  to  use  their  safety 
lamps,  or  to  attend  to  the  means  requisite  to  keep 
them  in  order,— which  carelessness  and  apathy  are 
the  effects  of  that  gross  ignorance  into  which  so 
many  of  them  are  sunk.  Henct  we  find,  that  sel- 
dom a  year  passes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  de- 
structive explosions  happening  in  our  coal  mines, 
particularly  in  England. 
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uic-'i  :uiJ  caitle,  and  to  public  aiid  private  edi- 
fices ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  most  of 
llio  individuals  wlio  were  killed  by  tlie  ligliluing 
f>ad  eitlier  taken  shelter  under  trees,  or  were  in 
situations  ailjacent  to  bells  or  bell-wires.  The 
experience  of  succeeding  years  proves  that  a 
siiiiilar  number  of  disasters  of  this  kind  annu- 
ally take  place.  It  is,  however,  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  at  least  iialf  the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  llie  same  cause  might  have  been 
averted,  had  the  nature  of  lightning,  and  tJie 
laws  which  regulate  its  movements,  been  gene- 
rally known.  Seldom  a  year  passes  but  we  are 
informed  by  tlie  public  prints  of  some  person  or 
other  having  been  killed  by  lightning,  when 
taking  shelter  under  a  large  tree, — of  whole 
familiei?  have  been  struck  down  when  crowding 
around  a  fire-place,  during  a  thunder-storm,— 
of  one  person  having  been  struck  when  stand- 
ing beside  a  bell- wire,  and  another  while  stand- 
ing under  a  bell  connected  with  the  wire,  or 
under  a  lustre  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  such  accidents  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  the  following  facts  respecting  the 
nature  of  lightning  been  extensively  known  : — 
That  lightning  is  a  fluid  of  the  same  nature, 
and  is  directed  in  its  motions  by  the  same  laws 
which  reffulate  the  motions  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  our  common  electrical  machines  ; — that  it  is 
attracted  and  conducted  by  trees,  water,  mois- 
ture, flame,  and  all  kinds  of  metallic  substances ; 
—that  it  is  most  dis|)osed  to  strike  high  and 
pointed  objects  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be 
dangerous  to  remain  connected  with  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  objects  when 
a  thunder-cloud  is  passing  near  the  earth. 

Hence  the  following  precautionary  maxims 
have  been  deduced,  by  attending  to  which  the 
personal  accidents  arising  from  thunder-storms 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  In  the 
open  air,  during  a  storm,  rivers,  pools,  and 
every  mass  of  water,  even  the  streamlets  aris- 
ing from  a  recent  shower,  should  be  avoided, 
because  water  being  an  excellent  conductor, 
might  determine  the  course  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge towards  a  person  in  contact  with  it,  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  All  high  trees 
and  similar  elevated  conductors  should  also  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  in  more  danger  of  being 
struck  than  objects  on  the  cround  ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  person  in  contact  with  them  exposes  hirrw 
self  to  imminent  danger,  should  the  course  of 
tlie  lightning  lie  in  that  direction.  But,  to  take 
our  station  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
paces  from  such  objects,  or,  at  such  a  distance 
as  may  prevent  us  from  being  injured  by  the 
sp'.inters  of  wood,  should  the  tree  be  struck,  is 
more  secure  than  even  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
plain.  Persons  in  a  house  not  provided  with 
thunder-rods,  should  avoid  sitting  near  a  chim- 
■ey  or  fire-place,  whether  there  be  a  fire  in  the 


grate  or  not.  For  when  there  is  a  fiio  in  th« 
grate,  the  fire  contains  the  following  conduc- 
tors,— flame,  smoke,  rarefied  air,  and  soot. 
Even  when  there  is  no  fire,  the  soot  with  which 
the  flue  is  lined  is  a  conductor;  and  from  the 
superior  height  of  the  chimnej -shaft  above 
every  other  part  of  the  building,  it  is  more 
liable  than  any  other  part  of  the  house  to  be 
struck  with  lightning.  In  a  house,  too,  gill 
mirrors  or  picture-frames,  lustres  or  burning 
candles,  bell-wires,  and  all  metallic  substances, 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  alford  eo 
many  points  of  attraction,  which  might  deter- 
mine the  course  of  an  electric  discharge.  The 
safest  position  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  if 
not  near  a  lustre,  a  bell,  or  any  thing  hanging 
from  the  ceiling;  and  if  we  place  the  chair  on 
which  we  sit  on  a  bed  or  mattress,  almost  every 
possible  danger  may  be  avoided.*  Such  are  a 
few  mxxims  easy  to  be  recollected  and  put  in 
practice,  by  attending  to  which,  not  a  few 
accidents  from  electrical  explosions  might  be 
averted. 

In  the  next  place,  various  acxidenls  have  hap- 
pened from  ignorance  of  certain  plain  vtechanicai 
principles.  For  example,  serious  accidents  have 
sometimes  occurred  from  the  w-ant  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  motion.  Persons  have 
heedlessly  jumped  out  of  moving  vehicles,  and 
got  their  legs  and  arms  sprained  or  dislocated, 
and  from  one  boat  to  another  when  both  were  in 
rapid  motion,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  either 
bruised,  drenched,  or  drowned.  But  had  the 
effects  of  compound  motion  been  generally  known 
and  attended  to,  in  all  those  cases  where  it  oc- 
curs, it  would  have  prevented  many  of  those 
accidents  which  have  happened  from  persons 
rashly  jumping  out  of  carriages  when  in  rapid 
motion,  or  attempting  to  jump  from  the  top  of  a 
moving  cylinder,  in  which  cases  they  are  always 
precipitated  with  violence  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected,  from  the  ob- 
vious effects  of  a  combination  of  forces.  Boats 
and  carriages  have  been  sometimes  overset  by 
persons  rising  hastily  when  they  were  in  danger 
of  such  accidents, — from  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving 
vehicle,  by  such  a  practice,  is  raised  so  as  to 
endanger  the  line  of  direction  being  thrown  be- 
yond the  base,  when  the  vehicle  must,  of  course, 
be  overturned  ;  whereas,  had  they  clapped  down 
to  the  bottom,  they  would  have  brought  down 
the  line  of  direction,  and  consequently  the  centre 
of  gravity,  farther  within  the  ')ase,  so  as  to  have 
prevented  the  accident  and  secured  their  safety. 

•  It  has  been  generally  thoupht  that  the  cellar  is 
the  most  secure  situation  during  a  thunder-storm  , 
but  this  is  true  only  in  certain  cases.  Vhen  the 
lightning  proceeds  from  tlie  clouds,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably tlie  most  secure  position ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
riturning  stroke,  or  when  the  lightning  proceed* 
ftciii  tie  earth,  it  is  less  secure  than  the  higher  piirt« 
o(  the  building. 
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The  reason  of  this  will  perhaps  more  plainly 
tppear  from  the  following  explanations  : — The 
Centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  of  a  body  about 
which  all  its  parts  are  in  equilibria,  or  balance 
each  other ;  and  consequently,  if  this  point  be 
supported,  the  whole  body  will  be  at  rest,  and 
cannot  fall.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth  is  called  the  line  of  direction.  Bo- 
dies stand  with  firmness  upon  their  bases,  when 
this  line  falls  within  the  base  ;  but  if  the  line  of 
direction  falls  without  the  base,  the  body  will  be 
overturned.  Thus,  the  inclining  body  ABCD, 
whose  centra  of  gravity  is  E,  stands  firmly  on 
its  base  CDKF,  because  the  line  of  direction 
EM  falls  within  the  base.  But  if  a  weight,  as 
ABGH,  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  body,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  and  weight 
together  is  raised  up  to  I ;  and  then  as  the  line 
of  direction  [D  falls  without  the  base  at  D,  the 
centre  of  gravity  I  is  not  supported,  and  the 
whole  body  and  weight  must  tumble  down  to- 
gether. 


for  three  hundred  years.  But  were  an  additiuiml 
erection,  of  any  considerable  elevation,  to  be 
placed  upon  its  top,  it  would  undoubtedly  soou 
tumble  into  ruins. 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause,  in  combination 
with  heedlessness  and  ignorance,  may  be  as- 
cribed many  of  those  accidents  which  so  fre- 
quently happen  at  spinning  mills  and  other 
pieces  of  machinery,  by  which  legs  and  arms 
are  torn  asunder,  and  the  human  frame  some- 
times mangled  and  destroyed. 

Fatal  accidents  have  likewise  happened/rom 
ignorance  of  the  ^ects  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light.  It  is  a  well-known  optical  fact,  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  air  into  water, 
and  is  again  refracted,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  as  four  to  three.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  happens,  that  pools  and  rivers  ap- 
pear shallower  than  they  really  are — their  chan- 
nels, when  viewed  from  their  brink,  being  appa- 
rently higher  than  their  true  position,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  four ;  so  that  a  river  eight 
feet  deep  will  appear  from  its  bank  to  be  only 
six.  This  fact  may  be  at  any  lime  perceived  in 
a  tub  or  pail  full  of  water,  where  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  obviously  appear  to  be  raised  a 
considerable  space  above  its  true  position,  and 
its  apparent  depth  consequently  diminished.  In 
consequence  of  this  optical  illusion,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  many  a  traveller  as  well  as 
many  a  schoolboy  has  lost  his  life,  by  supposing 
the  bottom  of  a  clear  river  to  be  within  his 
depth,  as,  when  he  stands  on  the  bank,  the  bot- 
tom will  appear  one-fourth  nearer  the  surface 
than  it  really  is. 

This  will  appear  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  : — If  a  ray  of  light  AC  passes 
obliquely  from  air  into  water,  instead  of  continu- 
ing its  course  in  the  direct  line  CB,  it  takes  the 


The  tower  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  leans  sixteen  feet 
->nt  of  the  perpendicular,  so  that  strangers  are 
ifraid  to  pass  under  it ;  but  as  the  plummet  or 
line  of  direction  falls  within  its  base  or  foundation, 
h  is  in  no  danser  of  falling,  if  its  materials  keep  direction  CH,  and  approaches  the  perpendiculai 
together ;  and  hence  it  has  stood  in  this  state     PP,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  angle  of  rclrac 
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lion  PCH  is  less  than  its  angle  of  incidence 
EGA.  AE  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  HP  tiie  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion ;  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  cacli  other 
is  &s  four  to  three.  If  a  small  body,  therefore, 
were  placed  at  H  and  viewed  from  the  point  A, 
:t  would  appear  as  if  it  were  raised  to  the  point 
B,  or  one-fourth  higher  than  it  really  is. 


Tliis  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing common  experiment.  Put  a  shilling  into  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  bason,  at  C,  and  walk  back- 
wards till  it  appear  completely  hid  by  the  inter- 
ception of  the  edge  of  the  bason ;  then  cause 
water  to  be  poured  into  the  bason,  and  the  shil- 
ling will  instantly  appear  as  if  placed  at  the 
point  D ;  for,  being  now  in  a  denser  medium, 
if  appears  raised,  or  nearer  to  its  surface.  Be- 
fore the  water  was  poured  in,  the  shilling  could 
not  be  seen  where  it  was ;  now  it  is  seen  where 
ii  i«  not.  It  is  not  the  eye  that  has  changed  its 
place,  but  the  ray  of  light  has  taken  a  new  di- 
rection, in  passing  from  the  water  to  the  eye, 
and  strikes  the  eye  as  if  it  came  from  the  piece 
of  money.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  as 
follows  : — Take  an  empty  bason,  and,  along  the 
diameter  of  its  bottom,  fix  marks  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  then  take  it  into  a  dark 
room,  and  let  in  a  ray  of  light ;  and  where  this 
falls  upon  the  floor,  place  the  bason,  so  that  its 
marked  diameter  may  point  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  so  that  the  beam  may  fall  on  the  mark 
most  distant  from  the  window.  This  done,  fill 
the  bason  with  water,  and  the  beam  which  be- 
fore fell  upon  the  most  distant  mark,  will  now, 
by  the  refractive  power  of  the  water,  be  turned 
out  of  its  straight  course,  and  will  fall  two  or 
three  or  more  marks  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
bason. 

It  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  now  stated, 
that  an  oar  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water 
appears  broken  ;  that  objects  appear  distorted 
when  seen  through  a  crooked  pane  of  glass  ;  that 
a  fish  in  the  water  appears  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  it  actually  is ;  and  that  a  skilful  marks- 
man, in  shooting  at  it,  must  aim  considerably 
below  the  place  which  it  seems  to  occupy.  It 
is  owing  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, that  the  sun  is  seen  before  he  rises  above 
the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  after  he  sinks 
beneath  it  in  the  evening ;  that  we  sometimes 


see  the  moon,  on  her  rising,  totally  eclips-d, 
while  the  sun  is  still  seen  in  the  opposite  part  o' 
the  horizon  ;  and  that  the  stars  and  planets  are 
never  seen  in  the  places  where  they  really  are. 
except  when  they  are  in  the  zenith,  or  point  di- 
rectly over  our  head. 

Many  atfecting  and  fatal  accidents  have  hap- 
pened, and  are  frequently  recurring,  particu- 
larly to  children,  and  females  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  from  Ou-ir  clothes  catching  Jire,  most  of 
which  might  be  prevented,  were  the  two  follow- 
ing simple  facts  universally  known  and  practi- 
cally applied,  thai  fiame  has  a  tendency  to  mount 
upwards;  and  that  air  is  essentially  requisite  for 
supporting  it.  When  the  clothes  of  females 
take  fire,  as  the  fire  generally  begins  at  the 
lower  parts  of  their  dress,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  an  upright  posture  the  flames  naturally 
ascend,  and  meetmg  with  additional  fuel  aa 
they  rise,  become  more  powerful  in  proportion; 
whereby  the  neck,  the  head,  and  other  vital 
parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  most  injured  ; 
and,  by  running  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another,  or  from  one  apartment  to  another,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  air,  which  is  the 
fuel  of  fire,  gains  free  access  to  every  part  of 
their  apparel,  and  feeds  the  increasing  flame. 
In  such  cases,  the  suflferer  should  in.«tantly 
throw  her  clothes  over  her  head,  cind  roll  or  lie 
upon  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
flames  and  the  access  of  fresh  air.  When  this 
cannot  conveniently  be  effected,  she  may  still 
avoid  great  agony,  and  save  her  life,  by  throw- 
ing herself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  rolling 
herself  thereon.  Though  this  method  may  not, 
in  every  case,  completely  exlinguish  the  flame, 
it  will  to  a  certainty  retard  its  progress,  and  pre* 
vent  fatal  injury  to  the  vital  parts.  When  as- 
sistance is  at  hand,  the  by-standers  should  im- 
mediately wrap  a  carpet,  a  hearth-rug,  a  great 
coat,  or  a  blanket,  around  the  head  and  body  of 
the  sufferer,  who  should  be  laid  in  a  recumbent 
position,  which  will  prove  a  certain  preventive 
from  danger.  During  the  year  1813,  the  author 
noted  down  more  than  ten  instances,  recorded 
in  the  public  prints,  of  females  who  were  burned 
to  death  by  their  clothes  catching  fire,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  sim- 
ple expedients  now  stated  been  resorted  to  and 
promptly  applied. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  next  place,  that 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  sub- 
ject— particularly  fevers,  smai.'-pox,  and  other 
infectious  disorders — might  be  prevented  by  lhi> 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  na« 
ture,  their  causes,  and  the  means  of  prevention. 
It  cannot  have  been  overlooked,  in  the  view  of 
the  intelligent  observer,  that  fevers  and  other 
infectious  disorders  generally  spread  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  make  the  most  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  dirty  state  in   which 
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f.heir  houses  are  kept,  every  part  of  which  af- 
fords proper  materials  for  the  production  and 
detention  of  pestilential  effluvia,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  the  importance  of  pure  atmospherical 
air  to  animal  life,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  daily  ventilating  their  apartments.  It  is  also 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  custom  of  per- 
sons crowding  into  the  chambers  of  those  who 
are  labouring  under  such  infectious  diseases, 
and  thereby  not  only  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  infectious  virus,  but  absorbing  a  portion  of 
it  in  their  own  bodies,  to  spread  its  baleful  in- 
fluence in  a  wider  circle.  Such  a  conduct  fre- 
quently proceeds  from  a  want  of  conviction  of 
the  infectious  nature  of  such  disorders,  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
they  are  sometimes  communicated  from  one  to 
another,  as  well  as  from  that  obstinacy  and  from 
those  inveterate  prejudices  which  are  always 
the  accompaniments  of  ignorsmce .  Though  the 
cow-pox  inoculation  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  an  effectual  preventive  of  that  loath- 
some and  often  fatal  disorder,  the  small-pox,  yet 
numbers  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  cannot  yet  be 
persuaded  to  use  this  simple  preventive,  and 
will  rather  run  the  risk  of  experiencing  all  its 
disagreeable  and  dangerous  effects  both  on  their 
own  persons  and  on  those  of  their  offspring. 
Their  obstinate  preiudices,  in  this  and  similar 
respects,  are  increased  by  their  false  views  and 
reasonings  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  the  providence  of  the  Almighty. 
They  imagine,  that  to  imluce  one  species  of 
disease  for  the  prevention  of  another  is  attempt- 
ing to  take  the  government  of  the  world  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  that  no  means  of 
preventing  disorders  can  be  of  any  avail,  if  the 
Deity  has  otherwise  decreed ;  not  considering 
that  the  Almighty  governs  the  world  he  has 
created  by  regular  and  invariable  laws,  and  ac- 
complishes his  decrees  through  the  intervention 
of  those  secondary  causes,  both  natural  and 
moral,  which  are  continually  operating  in  the 
physical  and  intellectual  world.  Were  general 
knowledge  more  extensively  diffused,  and  the 
cninds  of  the  multitude  habituated  to  just  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  reasoning,  such  fallacious 
riews  and  opinions  would  be  speedily  dissipated, 
and  consequently  those  physical  evils  and  disor- 
ders wliich  they  produce  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented. 

Again,  to  ignorance  we  must  likewise  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  measure,  the  pernicious  ^ects 
of  contaminated  air  in  dwelling-liouae^.  Pure 
air  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  animal  system  as  wholesome  food 
and  drink.  When  contaminated  by  stagnation, 
by  breathing,  by  fii-es  or  candles,  it  operates  as 
a  slow  poison,  and  gradually  undermines  the 
luinian  constitution  ;  yet  nothing  is  less  attended 
t  o  ill  the  economy  of  health  by  the  great  majo- 
iiy  of  mankind.     Because  air  is  an  invisible 


substance,  and  makes  little  inxpressi.in  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  they  seem  to  act  as  if  it  had  ho 
existence.  Hence  we  find,  that  no  attention  is 
paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  the  pro- 
per ventilation  of  their  apartments.  In  somo 
cases,  the  windows  of  their  houses  arc  so  fixed 
in  the  walls  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  opened  , 
and  in  other  cases,  where  the  windows  are 
moveable,  they  are  seldom  opened,  except  by 
accident,  for  weeks  and  months  togetlier  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  a  door  and  a  chimney  are  to  be 
found  in  every  habitable  apartment,  the  air 
would  be  rendered  in  many  instances  absolutely 
unfit  for  respiration.  Crowds  of  tailors,  wea- 
vers, shoemakers,  and  other  mechanics,  era- 
ployed  in' sedentary  occupations,  are  frequently 
pent  up  in  close,  and  sometimes  dani|i  apart- 
ments, from  morning  till  evening,  without  ever 
thinking  of  opening  their  windows  for  a  single 
half  hour  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air ;  and 
consequently,  are  continually  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere highly  impregnated  with  the  noxious 
gas  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and  the  effluvia  per- 
spired from  their  bodies,  which  is  most  sensibly 
felt  by  its  hot  suffocating  smell,  when  a  person 
from  the  open  air  enters  into  such  apartments. 
The  sallow  complexion  of  such  persons  plainly 
indicates  the  enervating  effects  produced  by  the 
air  they  breathe  ;  and  although  its  pernicious 
effects  may  not  be  sensibly  felt,  it  gradually 
preys  upon  their  constitutions,  and  often  pro- 
duces incurable  asthmas,  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  other  dangerous  disorders,  which  are  fre- 
quently imputed  to  other  causes.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  open  the  windows  of  an 
apartment,  and  other  apertures  that  communi- 
cate with  the  external  air,  at  meal  hours,  when 
the  room  is  emp'v,  in  order  to  expel  the  conta>> 
minated  air,  and  admit  the  pure  vital  fluid.  No 
me  licine  or  restorative  is  cheaper  or  of  more 
importance  to  health  and  vigour  than  pure  atmos- 
pherical air  ;  yet,  because  it  costs  no'hing,  it  is 
little  regarded.  Hints  and  admonitions  in  re- 
ference to  this  point  are  seldom  attended  to ; 
for  Ignorance  is  always  proud  and  obstinate, 
and  the  inconveniences  supposed,  in  certain 
cases,  to  flow  from  the  practice  of  ventilating 
particular  apartments  are  seldom  attempted  to 
be  remedied.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed,  that 
were  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, of  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  contv 
position,  of  its  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
support  and  invigoration  of  animal  life,  of  the 
circumstances  oy  which  it  is  deteriorated,  and 
of  the  baneful  effects  which  are  produced  by  its 
contamination,  more  widely  dirfused,  its  use  and 
imnortanco  would  be  more  du\v  appreciated,  and 
the  disorders  which  flow  from  the  circumstances 
now  stated  effectually  prevented.* 

*  The  following  fact  shows,  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner, the  danser  arising  from  the  want  of  a  free  cir- 
cuJalion  and  frequent  change  ^f  air.    "  In  the  lying 
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ATii'-li  bonofit  minht  also  be  prevented,  were 
a  km^rU'lge  of  Vie  nxeaiu  of  rcMoring  suspended 
animalion,  in  cases  of  drowning,  strangulatiun, 
&c.,  generally  disseminated.  As  prompt  mea- 
sures in  such  cases  are  absolutolv  necessary, 
many  fatal  elfects  have  happened  from  the  delay 
occasioned  by  me<iical  assistance  having  been 
at  a  distance  ;  which  might  have  been  i>revented, 
had  the  proper  means  of  resuscitation  been 
known  and  immediately  resorted  to  by  the  per- 
sons present  at  such  a  juncture.  Were  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  function  of  perspira- 
tion generally  known  and  attended  to,  it  might 
likewise  bo  tlie  means  of  preventing  those  dis- 
eases and  disasters  which  flow  from  making 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  which  are 
the  origin  of  many  fatal  disorders  among  the 
labouring  classes.  If  a  man  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  more  than  the  one-half  of  what  he 
eats  and  drinks  is  thrown  otT  by  insensible  per- 
spiration, he  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of 
avoiding  every  practice  and  every  circumstance 
which  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  operations 
of  this  important  function. 

The  last  example  I  shall  mention,  though  not 
of  the  least  importance,  is  the  fatal  effects  pro- 
duced by  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
children  during  the  Jirst  stages  of  infancy .  It  is  a 
fact  deduced  from  the  annual  registers  of  the 
dead,  that  one-half  the  number  of  children  born, 
die  under  seveu  years  of  age.  This  extraordi- 
nary mortality  is  universally  imputed,  by  medi- 
cal writers,  to  wrong  management  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  their  infancy,  and  the 
practice  of  giving  anodyne  aromatic  medicines. 
Instead  of  clothing  infants  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  vital 
functions,  as  soon  as  thej"  are  ushered  into  the 
world,  the  midwives  and  officious  matrons  fre- 
quently vie  with  each  other  to  improve  upon  na- 
ture, by  attempting  to  model  the  head  and  to 
strengthen  the  limbs  by  the  application  of  fillets, 
rollers,  and  swaddling-bands,  of  several  yards 
in  length  ;  thus  loading  and  binding  them  wilh 
clothes  equal  to  their  own  weight,  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  the  motions  of  their  bowels,  lungs, 
Umbs,  and  other  animal  functions.  Instead  of 
covering  the  head  with  a  thin  single  cap,  and 
Keeping  the  e-ttreraities  in  a  moderate  degree  of 


iB  hospital  of  Dublin,  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  infants,  out  of  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  died  in  the  .vear  1782,  within  the 
first  fortniijhl  from  their  birth.  They  almost  a!i 
expired  in  convulsions ;  miny  foamed  at  the  mouth  j 
their  thumbs  were  drawn  into  the  palms  of  their 
hands ;  their  jaws  were  loclied  ;  their  faces  swelled  ; 
and  they  presented,  in  a  greater  or  less  desrce, 
every  appearance  of  suffocation.  This  last  clrci'm- 
etance  at  last  produced  an  inquiry  whether  the 
rooms  were  not  too  close  and  insufficiently  venti- 
lated. The  apartments  of  the  bospiul  were  ren- 
dered more  airy  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  according  to  the  re- 
f  liters  of  succeeding  /ears,  is  diminished  from  thru 
*>  oru." 


warmth,  an  opposite  course  is  most  frequent*^ 
pursued,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  among  the 
many  existing  causes  of  hydrocephalus  or  watei 
in  llie  brain.  Instead  of  allowing  the  first  milk 
that  is  secreted,  which  nature  has  endowed  with 
a  purgative  quality,  to  stimulate  the  bowels,  it 
is  a  common  practice,  immediately  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  to  a<imini.ster  a  variety  of  purgative 
medicines  in  close  succession,  "  as  if,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  "  to  prove  that  it  has  arrived  in 
a  world  of  physic  and  of  evils."  Instead  of 
being  exposed  to  the  invigorating  effects  of  pure 
air,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, they  are  loo  frequently  confined  to  a  hoi 
contaminated  atmosphere,  which  relaxes  their 
solids,  impedes  their  respiration,  and  frequently 
induces  fatal  convulsions.*  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  out  of  many  which  could  be  produced 
of  the  improper  treatment  of  children,  from 
which  multitudes  of  painful  complaints  and  dan- 
gerous disorders  derive  their  origin.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  believe,  that  were  ge- 
neral information  on  such  to|)ics  extensively  dis- 
seminated, and  a  more  rational  mode  of  nurture 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy  adopted,  not 
only  fatal  disorders,  but  many  subsequent  di^ 
eases  in  life,  might  either  be  wholly  prevented, 
or  at  least  greatly  mitigated. 

We  have  likewise  reason  to  conclude,  that  ■ 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  by  direct* 
ing  the  mind  to  intellectual  enjoyments,  and 
lessening  the  desire  for  sensual  pleasures,  tt'OuU 
lead  to  habits  of  iobriety  and  temperance.  In- 
temperance has  perhaps  been  productive  of 
more  diseases,  misery,  and  fatal  accidents,  than 
all  the  other  causes  I  have  now  specified.  It 
has  benumbed  the  intellectual  faculties,  debased 
the  affections,  perverted  the  moral  powers,  de- 
graded man  below  the  level  of  the  brutes,  and 
has  carried  along  wilh  it  a  train  of  evils  de- 
structive to  the  happiness  of  families,  and  to  the 
harmony  and  order  of  social  life.  Wherever 
intemperance  prevails,  a  barrier  is  interposed 
to  every  attempt  for  raising  man  from  the  state 
of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  into  which 
he  has  gunk,  and  for  irradiating  his  mind  with 
substantial  knowledge.  But  were  the  mind  in 
early  life  imbued  with  a  relish  for  knowledge 
ai.d  mental  enjoyments,  it  would  tend  to  with- 
draw it  from  those  degrading  associations  and 
Duriuits  which  lead  to  gluttony,  debauchery, 
and  drunker.ricss,  and  consequently  prevent 
thosf  diseases,  accidents,  and  miseries,  which 
invariably  follow  in  their  train.  As  the  human 
isind  is  continually  in  quest  of  happiness  of  one 
description  or  another,  so  multitudes  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  have  been  led  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  plea- 
sures as  their  chief  and  ultimate  object,  berauso 
they  have  no  conception  of  enjoyment  from  any 

•  See  the  urecedlng  not*. 
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other  quarter,  and  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
refineil  gra'.ification  which  flows  from  intellec- 
lual  pursuits.  In  the  prosecution  of  knowledge, 
the  rational  faculties  are  brought  into  exercise, 
and  sliarpened  and  invigorated  ;  and  when  rea- 
son begins  to  hold  the  ascendancy  over  the  de- 
sirea  aud  affections,  there  is  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  that  the  mind  will  ever  be  com- 
pletelv  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  sensitive 
appetites  of  our  nature. 

I  might  also  ha"e  stated,  that  many  physical 
evils  might  be  prevented,  were  mankind  at  large 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  poisonous 
plants ; — the  means  of  detecting  mineral  poi- 
sons, and  the  mode  of  counteracting  their  ef- 
fects ;— the  proper  mode  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  of  effecting  an  escape,  in  cases  of  danger, 
from  that  element ; — the  precautions  requisite  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  steam- 
engines.*  &c.  &c.  But,  as  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  these  subjects  supposes  a 
greater  degree  of  knowledge  than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  the  general  mass  of  society, 
I  shall  not  further  enlarge.  The  few  examples 
I  have  selected  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient 
to  prove  and  illustrate  the  position  stated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  "  that  knowledge 
would,  in  many  cases,  prevent  dangers,  diseases, 
and  fatal  accidents."  If  it  be  admitted,  that 
several  hundreds  of  persons  are  annually  de- 
stroyed by  noxious  gases,  by  the  explosions  of 
fire-damp  in  coal-mines,  by  the  stroke  of  light- 
ning, by  their  clothes  catching  fire,  and  other 
accidents  ;  and  that  several  thousands  are,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  carried  olT  by  infectious 
diseases,  and  by  those  diseases  which  are  the 
effects  of  contaminated  air,  and  an  improper 
mode  of  treatment  during  the  first  stages  of  in- 
fancy ;  and  if  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  principles  and  facts  adverted  to 
above  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  one-half 
the  number  of  such  physical  evils  as  now  hap- 
pen, it  will  follow,  that  several  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  useful  lives  might  annually  be 
preserved  to  the  coram  inity,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  human  suffering  prevented ;  and  if 
so,  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  science, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  general  ditfusion  of 
useful  kno'.vledge  among  persons  of  every  na- 
tion, and  of  every  rank. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  topic,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
purpose  now  specified  is  of  easy  acquisition. 
ft  requires  no  peculiar  strength  or  superiority 
of  genius,  nor  long  and  intri'^ate  trains  of  ab- 
stract reasoning;  but  is  capable  of  beinj  ac- 
quired by  any  person  possessed  of  common 
»ense,  when  his  attention  is  once  thoroughly 
directed  to  its  acquisition.  As  the  food  of  the 
Siody  which  is  the  most  salutary  and  nourishing 

♦  See  AppendiT  No.  vm. 
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is  the  most  easily  procured,  so  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  maji- 
kind  at  large,  is  in  general  the  most  easily  ac- 
quired. Its  acquisition  would  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  regular 
avucations,  as  it  could  all  be  acquired  at  leisure 
hours.  It  would  habituate  them  to  rational 
reflections  and  trains  of  thought,  and  gradually 
unfold  to  their  view  new  and  interesting  objecis 
of  contemplation.  It  would  have  a  tendency  ;n 
prevent  them  from  spending  their  hours  of  lei- 
sure in  folly  or  dissipation,  and  would  form  an 
agreeable  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of 
active  life. 


SECTION  III. 

Ox  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  A  GENERAL  DIF- 
FUSION OF  KNOWLEDGE  WOULD  HAVE  OS 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  GENERAL  SCIENCE, 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  general  mass  of  society 
would  eradicate  those  false  and  superstitious 
opinions  which  have  so  long  degraded  the  hu- 
man intellect,  would  introduce  just  conceptions 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  system  of  nature,  and  would  avert, 
or  at  least  greatly  mitigate,  many  of  those  phy- 
sical evils  to  which  the  human  race  has  been 
subjected.  Although  these  were  the  only  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  general  disse- 
mination of  knowledge,  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  every  exertion  which  the  friends  of 
science  and  of  humanity  can  make  to  accom- 
plish such  an  important  object.  But  these  are 
onlv  a  few  of  the  many  beneficial  results  which 
would,  doubtless,  flow  from  the  progress  of  ra- 
tional investigations  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Knowledge,  in  its  progress  through  the  general 
mass  of  society,  and  among  the  various  tribes 
of  mankind,  could  not  long  remain  confined 
within  its  present  boundaries,  but  would,  in  all 
probability,  enlarge  its  circumference  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  diffusion.  The 
man  of  erudition  and  of  science,  who  now  ex- 
erts his  influence  and  his  talents  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-men,  would  be  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  expansion  of  his  own  intellec- 
tual views,  and  of  those  of  his  successors  in  the 
same  pursuits,  in  future  generations.  As  a 
small  body  of  snow,  by  rolling,  gradually  accu- 
mulates to  a  large  mass,  so  that  portion  of  know- 
ledge we  already  possess,  in  its  progress  through 
the  various  ranks  of  mankind,  would  have  its 
volume  increased,  and  its  present  boundaries 
extended,  so  that  new  scenes  of  intellectual 
rision  and  enjoyment  would  be  continually 
opening  to  the  view.     In  accordance  with  these 
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vie"*^.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
(lusiiiuii, 

Thai  o  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  would 
tend  to  the  rapid  advancement  of  universal  mi- 
ence. 

Wo  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  where 
a  vast  multiplicity  of  objects  solicits  ourallcn- 
'ion.  Whether  we  look  around  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  penetrate  into  its  bowels,  or 
turn  our  eyes  upwards  to  the  surroundin;;  at- 
mosphere and  the  vault  of  heaven,  we  perceive 
an  immeiise  variety  of  beings,  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  animated  and  inanimaied,  continu- 
ally varving  their  aspects  and  positions,  all  dif- 
fering t'rom  each  other  in  certain  points  of  view, 
yet  connected  together  by  various  relations  and 
resemblances. 

Saence,  in  the  most  general  and  extensive 
sense  of  the  term,  consists  in  a  perception  of 
the  resemblances  and  differences,  or  the  rela- 
tions which  these  objects  have  to  one  another, 
and  to  us  as  rational  beings.  To  ascertain  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  relations  which  sub- 
sist among  the  immense  variety  of  objects  which 
compose  the  material  and  intellectual  universe, 
requires  an  immense  multitude  of  observations, 
comparisons,  and  deductions  to  be  made  by  a 
vast  number  of  observers  placed  in  various  cir- 
cumstances and  positions  ;  or,  in  other  -^vJa, 
the  discovery  of  an  immense  number  %>  '  •  -, 
All  science  may  therefore  be  con^i-is"- '"-  -f 
founded  on  facts-  and  perhaps  there  wo'M  bo 
few  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the  position,  were 
we  to  assert,  that  the  most  sublime  truths  and 
deductions,  in  every  science,  when  stripped  of 
all  their  adventitious  circumstances,  simplified, 
and  expressed  in  the  plainest  and  most  perspi- 
cuous terms,  may  be  reduced  to  so  many  facts. 
This  position  might  be  illustrated,  were  it  ne- 
cessary, by  an  induction  of  particulars  from  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science.  That  "  a  Avhole  is  greater  than  any 
of  its  parts," — that  "  the  square  described  on 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  its 
rere«i*inff  VJes,"  are  facts,  the  one  deduced 
from  "jWsrration  or  simple  intuition,  the  other 
from  *  series  of  comparisons.  That  the  sun  is 
tiM  centre,  around  which  the  pianetary  bodies 
»»»olve, — that  a  projectile  describes  a  para- 
bolic curve, — that  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies 
are  in  proportion  to  the  spaces  run  over, — that 
fluids  press  in  all  directions, — that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  will  support  a  column  of 
water  to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet, — that 
the  elastic  spring  of  the  air  is  equivalent  to  the 
force  which  compresses  it, — that  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  a  ray  of  light  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  redection, — that  the  north  pole  of  one  mag- 
net will  attract  the  south  pole  of  another, — that 
the  air  we  breathe  is  a  composition  of  oxygen 
\nJ  nitrogen ;  and  a  variety  of  similar  truths, — 


are  facts,  deduced  cither  from  simple  obsrrvh 
tion  and  experiment,  or  from  a  '■omparison  nf  » 
series  of  plienoinenu  an<l  experiments  vith  i-acii 
oilier.  Now,  everv  comparison  we  make  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects  or  ideas,  is  an  act  ol 
the  mind  affirming  a  resemblance  or  a  dis« 
greement  between  the  objects  compared  ;  which 
alfirmalion,  if  deduced  from  a  clear  view  of  tha 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  or  senses,  is  the 
declaration  of  a  fact. 

If  the  above  sentiments  are  just,  it  will  fol 
low,  that  every  person  possessed  of  an  ordinary 
share  of  understanding,  and  whose  organs  of 
sensation  are  in  a  sound  state,  is  capable  of  ac- 
quiring all  the  leading  truths  of  the  most  useful 
sciences,  since  he  enjoys  the  senses  and  facul- 
ties requisite  for  the  observation  of  facts,  and 
for  comparing  them  with  one  another.  And  if 
such  a  person  is  capable  of  receiving  into  his 
mind  truths  already  ascertained,  he  is  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  qualified  for  discovering  new 
truths  or  facts,  provided  he  be  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  shall  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
sent the  objects  of  his  pursuit  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view  ;  that  he  have  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  them  on  all  sides,  and  that  his  atten- 
tion be  firmly  riveted  on  their  several  aspects 
and  relations.  That  one  man,  therefore,  excels 
another  in  these  respects,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
his  mind  being  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
contemplation  of  certain  objects  and  relations, 
and  his  mental  faculties  concentrated  upon  them 
When  a  person,  devoted  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion, discovers  a  new  fact,  it  is  not,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  because  he  possesses  powers 
of  intellect  and  organs  of  sensation  superior  to 
the  ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  but  be- 
cause he  was  placed  in  different  circumstances, 
and  had  his  attention  directed  to  diflferent  ob« 
jects,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  perceive  rela 
tions  and  combinations  which  had  been  either 
unnoticed  by  others,  or  which  were  placed  be- 
yond the  range  of  their  observation.  Genius, 
then,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  such  cha- 
racters, may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  a 
concentration  of  the  rays  of  intellect  upon  any 
particular  object,  art,  or  science,  arising  from  a 
lively  taste  we  feel  for  that  particular  study.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  burning  lens,  where  the 
scattered  rays  of  light  are  rendered  powerful 
by  being  collected  into  a  point. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  we  are  able  to  direct  the 
faculties  of  the  mind — however  moderate  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  they  may  possess — to  the  fixed 
contemplation  of  scientific  objects,  in  so  far  may 
we  expect  that  new  relations  will  be  discovered, 
and  new  truths  elicited.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
one  day  asked,  "  How  he  had  discovered  the 
true  system  of  the  universe  ?"  He  replied, 
"  By  continually  thinking  upon  it."  He  was 
frequently  heard  to  declare,  that  "  if  he  had 
done  the  world  any  service,  it  was  due  to  no 
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3i>n4  but  induKYy  and  patient  thought,  that  he 
kepi  the  subject  under  consideration  constantly 
before  him,  and  waited  till  the  first  dawning 
ooened  gradually,  by  little  a-id  little,  into  a  full 
and  clear  liohl."  Had  this  illustrious  philoso- 
pher been  born  of  barbarous  parents  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa, — had  he  been  placed  in  circumstances 
widely  different  from  those  in  which  he  actually 
existed,  or  had  not  his  attention,  by  some  casual 
occurrence,  been  directed  to  the  grand  object 
which  he  accomplished,  in  all  probability,  his 
mind  would  never  have  ranged  through  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  nor  have  discovered  the  laws  of 
the  plarietar)'  motions. 

Many  important  scientific  facts  require  only 
a  certain  combination  of  circumstances  to  bring 
them  to  the  view  of  any  common  observer.  To 
discover  the  phases  of  the  planet  Venus,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  elliptical  figure  of 
Saturn,  after  the  telescope  was  invented,  re- 
quired no  uncommon  powers  either  of  vision  or  of 
intellect  in  Galileo,  who  first  brought  these  facts 
to  view,  however  superior  the  faculties  he  ac- 
tuallv  possessed.  It  only  required,  that  he  had 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these 
planetary  bodies,  that  his  mind  was  interested 
in  the  extension  of  science,  and  that  he  foresaw 
a  probability  that  new  and  interesting  facts 
might  be  discovered  by  directing  his  new  in- 
vented instrument  to  the  starry  regions.  And 
when  once  he  had  descried  from  his  observatory 
euch  new  celestial  wonders,  every  other  person 
whose  organs  of  vision  were  not  impaired,  with 
a  similar  tube,  might  discover  the  same  objects. 
Yet,  for  want  of  the  qualifications  which  Galileo 
possessed,  the  telescope  might  have  long  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  thousands  before  such 
discoveries  had  b.^en  made  ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  though  the  -.^'^cope  was  in  use  a  consider^i 
able  time  before  Galileo  made  his  discoveries, 
no  person  had  previously  thought  of  directing  it 
to  the  planets  ;  at  any  rate,  no  discoveries  had 
been  made  by  it  in  the  heavens. 

The  discovery  of  new  truths  in  the  sciences, 
therefore,  is  not,  in  most  instances,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  exertions  of  extraordinary  powers 
of  intellect ;  but,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  peculiar  series  of  events  that  may  occur 
in  the  case  of  certain  individuals,  to  the  various 
circumstances  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  placed,  to  the  different  aspects  in  which  cer- 
tain objects  may  be  presented  to  their  view,  emd 
sometimes  to  certain  casual  hints  or  occur- 
rences which  directed  their  attention  to  parti- 
cular objects.  A  spectacle-maker's  boy,  by  an 
accidental  experiment,  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  telescope ;  the  remark  of  a  fountain- player, 
who  observed  that  water  could  rise  only  to  thirty- 
two  feet  in  the  tubes  of  a  forcing  engine,  led 
.Galileo  to  calculate  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
Newton's  attention  was  first  directed  to  a  pro- 
'bund  research  into  the  laws  of  falling  bodies, 


by  the  circumstance  of  an  apple  falling  upon  th« 
head,  as  he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  in  his  gar- 
den, which  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  grand 
principle  which  unites  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe.  The  well-known  M.-.  James  Fer- 
guson, author  of  several  popular  treatises  on 
astronomy  and  mechanical  philosophy,  invented 
a  system  of  mechanics,  and  ascertained  the 
laws  of  the  different  mechanical  powers,  when 
only  eight  years  of  age,  and  before  he  knew 
that  any  treatise  had  ever  been  written  on  that 
subject.  The  accidental  circumstance  of  see- 
ing his  father  lift  up  the  roof  of  his  cottage,  by 
means  of  a  prop  and  lever,  first  directed  his 
mind  to  these  subjects,  in  which  he  afterwards 
made  many  useful  improvements. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  an  extraordinary 
decree  of  intellectual  energv  and  acumen  is  not 
necessary,  in  every  instance,  for  making  useful 
discoveries, — that  the  concentration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  on  particular  objects,  and  the  va- 
rious circumstances  in  which  individuals  may 
be  placed,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  impor- 
tant facts, — it  will  follow,  that  the  exertion  of 
the  ordinary  powers  of  intellect  possessed  by 
the  mass  of  society  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  scientific  discoveries,  and  that  the 
more  the  number  of  scientific  observers  and  expe- 
rimenters is  increased  among  the  inferior  ranks 
of  society,  the  more  extensively  will  interesting 
facts  and  analogies  be  ascertained,  from  which 
new  and  important  principles  of  science  may  be 
deduced. 

A  n  ample  field  still  remains  for  the  exertion  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  The  sci- 
ences are,  as  yet,  far  removed  from  perfection  ; 
some  of  them  have  but  lately  commenced  their 
progress,  and  some  of  their  elementary  prin- 
ciples still  require  to  be  established  by  future 
observations.  The  objects  of  nature  which 
science  embraces  are  almost  infinite ;  the  ex- 
istence of  many  of  these  objects  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  much  less  their  multiplied 
relations  and  combinations.  The  researches  of 
ages  are  still  requisite,  in  order  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  universe,  and  bring  to  view  its  hid- 
den wonders.  In  order  to  bring  to  light,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  undiscovered  truths  of 
science,  we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  devote  themselves, 
either  wholly  or  m  part,  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  research.  And,  were  this  object  at- 
tained,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  useful 
truths  and  facts  which  would  be  discovered, 
would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  attention  is  directed  to  such  re- 
searches. 

This  might  be  illustrated  from  the  history  of 
the  past  progress  of  science.  In  those  ages, 
when  only  a  few  solitary  individuals,  here  and 
there,  directed  their  attention  to  such  pursuits, 
little  or  no  progress  was  made  in  the  various 
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rte|iarunenis  of  human  knovvledgi" ;  nay,  somo- 
iwnes  thev  a|)|n'iired  to  have  lakun  a  reirograile 
course.  Uiiriiii;  tlie  dark  ages,  when  the  hu- 
m.in  mind,  fettered  by  papal  tyranny  and  super- 
stition, and  absorbed  in  sensual  gratifications, 
seldom  made  excursions  into  the  regions  of  sci- 
ence, no  useful  discoveries  were  brought  to 
lijlhl,— science  was  not  only  at  a  stand,  but  the 
knowledge  and  improvements  of  preceding  ages 
were  even  in  dani;er  of  b»'ing  entirely  oblite- 
rated. But  no  sooner  had  the  human  intellect 
burst  its  fetters,  and  the  number  of  rational  in- 
vestiuators  begun  to  increase, — no  sooner  had 
thev  formed  themselves  into  regular  associ- 
ations for  scientific  purposes,  than  Science  and 
Art  were  aroused  from  the  slumber  of  ages, 
and  began  to  move  forward  towards  perfection 
with  accelerated  progress.  This  may  easily 
be  traced  bv  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
history  of  science  during  the  last  160  years. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  period,  tlie 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  were  established.  These 
soon  gave  birth  to  similar  societies  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  made  by  the 
members  of  those  associations,  to  their  joint  co- 
operation in  the  propagation  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  stimulus  they  afforded  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

Would  we  then  accelerate  the  march  of  sci- 
ence far  beyond  the  rate  of  its  past  and  present 
progress, — would  we  wish  to  extend  its  range 
for  beyond  its  present  boundaries,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  eflectuate  this  end,  as  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  scientific  experimenters  and  ob- 
servers. Let  a  certain  portion  of  rational  in- 
formaiion  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind,— let  intellectual  acquirements  be  exhi- 
bited to  them  as  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit, 
and  let  them  be  encouraged  to  form  associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  sci- 
entific research.  By  these  means  their  atten- 
tion would  be  directed  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment, a  taste  would  be  excited  fi)r  rational  in- 
vestigations, which  would  stimulate  them  to 
make  farther  progress  ;  thev  would  soon  feel  an 
interest  in  the  objects  of  science  ;  they  would 
listen  with  pleasure  to  the  accounts  of  disco- 
veries which  are  gradually  brought  to  light 
throughout  the  diflerent  regions  of  physical  in- 
vestigation :  and  would  be  stimulated,  from  a 
laudable  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves 
as  discoverers,  as  well  as  from  an  innate  love 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  observe  those 
facts,  to  make  those  researches,  and  to  institute 
those  experiments,  that  might  have  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
Were  the  number  of  such  persons  increased  but 
a  thousand-fjld,  so  that  for  every  twenty  scien- 


tific investigators  now  existing,  twenty  thousanC 
were  employed  in  surveying  the  various  locali- 
ties, aspects,  and  operations  of  nature,  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  celestial  regions, — humlreiU  of  new  facts 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  to  light, 
for  one  that  is  now  discovered  by  the  preseut 
contracted  circle  of  scientifx;  men  ;  from  which 
new  ami  imjmrtant  conclusions  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  might  be  deduced. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  the  great  bulk  ol' 
mankimi,  particularly  the  middling  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  are  incapable  of  making 
any  important  discoveries  in  science.  If  what 
wo  have  already  stated  be  correct,  they  are 
possessed  of  all  the  essential  requisites,  not  only 
for  acquiring  the  elementary  principles  of  know- 
ledge, but  also  for  penetrating  beyond  the  circle 
which  marks  the  present  boundaries  of  science. 
They  are  all  organized  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner, (a  few  insulated  individuals  only  excepted,) 
and,  consequently,  have  neariy  an  equal  apti- 
tude for  the  exercise  of  conception,  judgment, 
and  ratiocination.  They  have  the  same  organs 
of  sensation,  and  the  same  powers  of  intellect, 
as  persons  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 
The  grand  scene  of  the  universe  is  equally  opec 
to  peasants  and  mechanics,  as  to  princes  and 
legislators  ;  and  they  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities of  making  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  art, — nay,  in 
many  instances,  their  particular  situations,  and 
modes  of  life,  afford  them  peculiar  advantages 
in  these  respects,  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons of  a  superior  rank.  In  short,  they  hava 
the  same  innate  curiosity  and  taste  for  relishing 
such  investigations,  provided  the  path  of  know- 
ledge be  smoothed  before  them,  and  their  at- 
tention thoroughly  directed  to  intellectual  ac- 
quisitions. 

Nor,  again,  should  it  be  objected,  that  an  at- 
tention to  such  objects,  and  an  exquisite  relish 
for  mental  enjoyments,  would  unfit  them  for  tne 
ordinary  duties  of  active  life.  Every  man, 
under  a  well-regulated  government,  enjoys  a 
certain  portion  of  leisure  from  the  duties  of  his 
station,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  is  wasted 
either  in  listless  inaction,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
folly  and  dissipation.  This  leisure  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It  would 
only  be  requisite  that,  during  its  continuance, 
the  train  of  their  thoughts  should  be  directed 
into  a  channel  which  would  lead  them  to  more 
pleasing  associations,  and  more  substantial 
pleasures,  than  the  general  current  of  human 
thought  is  calculated  to  produce.  That  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  faculties 
on  rational  subjects  are  thereby  rendered  more 
unfit  for  the  common  business  of  life,  it  woulj 
be  absurd  to  suppose.  He  who  habitually  ex- 
ercises his  judgment  on  scientific  objects,  is 
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gradually  iraproviiig  his  mental  powers,  and 
must,  from  this  very  circumstance,  be  better 
qualified  than  others  for  exercising  them  in  his 
particular  trade  or  profession.  For  the  habit  of 
exerting  the  intellectual  faculties  in  anv  one 
department,  must  necessarily  fit  them  for  vigor- 
ous exertion  on  any  other  object,  whether  me- 
chanical, agricultural,  social,  or  domestic,  to 
which  the  attention  may  be  directed.  The 
evils  which  at  present  derange  the  harmony  of 
society,  so  far  from  arising  from  a  vigorous  ex- 
ertion of  intellect,  are  to  be  ascribed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  intellec- 
tual powers,  in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind,  lie  in  a  great  measure  dormant,  their 
energies  are  not  sufficiently  exerted  in  any  de- 
partment of  active  life  ;  and  when  occasionallv 
roused  from  their  inactivity,  they  are  too  fre- 
quently exercised  in  the  arts  of  deception,  of 
mischief,  and  of  human  destruction.  To  direct 
the  current  of  human  thought,  therefore,  into  a 
different  channel,  besides  its  influence  on  the 
progress  of  science,  would  be  productive  of 
many  happy  effects  on  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  mankind  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
found,  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  rational 
pursuits  are  the  most  industrious  and  respect- 
able members  of  civil  and  Christian  society. 

The  above  hints  have  been  thrown  out  with 
the  intention  of  showmg,  that,  as  all  science  is 
'bunded  on  facts,  and  as  every  person  possessed 
of  the  common  organization  of  human  nature  is 
capable  of  observing  facts,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  one  another, — as  the  discovery  of 
oew  truths  is  owing  more  to  the  concentration 
of  the  mental  faculties  on  particular  objects,  and 
to  several  accidental  circumstances,  than  to  the 
exertion  of  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect, — 
and  as  the  sciences  have  jenerallv  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  cultivation, — so  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  diffusion 
of  general  knowledge  and  of  scientific  taste, 
and  consequently,  the  increase  of  scientific  ob- 
servers, would  ensure  the  rapid  advancemsnt  of 
the  different  sciences,  by  an  increase  of  the 
facts  in  relation  to  them  which  would  thus  be 
discovered. 

I  shall  novT  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  posi- 
tions stated  above,  by  a  few  examples  in  relation 
to  two  or  three  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Geolo^. — This  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; 
and  some  of  its  first  principles  require  to  be  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  an  induction  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  facts  of  various  descrintiorts. 
It  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  altogether  founded 
upon  facts  palpable  to  the  eye  of  everv  common 
observer.  Its  object  is,  to  investigate  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  earth,— the  arrangement  of 
'tis   component   parts, — the   changes    which  its 


materials  have  undergone  since  iis  original  for- 
mation,— and  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  the  production  of  these  changes.     To  deter- 
mine such  objects,  it  is  requisite  that  an  im- 
mense variety  of  observations  be  made  on  tne 
form,  position,  and  arrangement  of  mountains. 
— on   the   beds  of  rivers, — the   interior  of  ca- 
verns,— the  recesses  of  ravines, — the  subterra. 
neous  apartments  of  mines, — the  fissures  and 
chasms  which  abound  in  Alpuie  districts, — and 
even  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  explored  ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  facts 
be  collected  in  relation  to  the  materials  and  po- 
sition, the  elevation  and  inflexion,  the  fracUon 
and  dislocation  of  the  earth's  strata — calcareous 
petrifactions — metallic  veins — decomposed  rocks 
—  mosses  —  rivers  —  lakes — sand-banks — sea- 
coasts — the   products  of  volcanoes — the  com- 
position of  stone,  sand,  and  gravel — the  organic 
remains  of  animal    and  vegetable  matter, — in 
short,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  its  interior  recesses,  be  contemplated 
in  every  variety  of  aspect  presented  to  the  view 
of  man.     The   observations  hitherto   made    in 
reference  to  such  multifarious  objects  have  been 
cliiefly  confined  to  a  few  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  with 
any   degree  of  precision,  have  been   collected, 
chiefly  by  a  few  individuals,  within  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years.     From  such  partial  and  limited 
researches,  general   principles   have  been   de- 
duced,  and   theories  of  the   earth   have   been 
framed,  which  could  only  be   warranted  by  a 
thorough   examination  of  every   region  of  tho 
globe.     Hence  one  theory  of  the  earth  has  suc- 
cessively supplanted  another  for  more   than  a 
century  past.     The  theories  of  Burnet,  Whis- 
ton.  Woodward,  Buffon,  and  Whitehurst,  have 
each  had  its  day  and  its  admirers,  but  all  of 
them  are  now  fast  sinking  into  obhvion,  and  in 
the  next  age  will  be  viewed  only  as  so  many 
philosophical  rhapsodies,  and  ingenious  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  which  have  no  solid  founda- 
tion in  the  actual  structure  of  the  earth.     Even 
the  foundations  of  the  Huttonian  and  Wemerian 
systems,  which  have  chiefly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists   during  the  last  thirty  years, 
are  now  beginning  to  be  shaken,  and  new  sys- 
tems  are   constructing   composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  both.      One  principal  reason  of  thia 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  tJie  true  theory 
of  the  earth,  undoubtedly  is,  that  all  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  external  and  internal  structure 
of  our  globe  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored.    Instead  of  retiring  to  the  closet,  and 
attempting  to  patch  up  a  theory  with  scattered 
and  disjointed  fraoments,  our  province,  in  the 
mean  time,  is,  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  sur- 
veyors and  observers,  to  contemplate  every  as- 
pect which  terrestrial  nature  presents,  to  collect 
the  minutest  facts  which  relate  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  then  leave  to  succeeding  generatiouf 
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Uie  task  of  ronstrucling  a  theory  from  tho  ma- 
teiiuls  we  tluis  prc|)are. 

\Voro  we  now  to  suppose,  that,  instead  of  one 
observer  of  geological  facts  that  now  exists, 
thousands  were  distributed  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent continents  and  islands,  having  their  minds 
occasionally  directed  to  such  investigations ; 
that  tJie  miners  and  labourers  in  coal-pits,  iron- 
mines,  and  quarries,  not  only  in  Kurope,  but 
throughout  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  Canada,  in  New  Holland,  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  the  Himalayas,  and  other  quarters,  ob- 
served witli  attention  the  various  phenomena  of 
nature  subject  to  their  inspection,  with  this  ob- 
ject  in  view  ;  that  sailors,  missionaries,  and  tra- 
vellers of  every  description,  contemplated  tho 
diffl-rent  aspects  of  nature  in  the  regions  through 
which  thev  passed,  and  recorded  the  facts  which 
coiue  under  tlieir  observation,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  could  we  still  farther  suppose,  that 
the  great  body  of  mankind  in  every  clime  might, 
at  no  distant  period,  have  their  minds  directed 
to  similar  subjects,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  but  an  immense  multitude  of  important 
facts  would  soon  be  accumulated,  which  would 
throw  a  striking  light  on  the  constitution  of  our 
olanetary  globe,  and  on  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions through  which  it  has  passed,  which  would 
form  a  broad  basis  for  the  erection  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  earth,  and  tend  either  to  establish 
or  to  overtlirow  the  hypotheses  which  have  hi- 
therto been  framed.  Persons  in  the  lower 
spheres  of  life  have,  in  many  cases,  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  ascertaining  facts  of  the 
description  to  which  I  allude,  than  many  others 
who  are  placed  in  an  elevated  rank.  Colliers, 
quarriers,  miners  of  every  description,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Alpine  districts,  are  almost  daily 
in  contact  with  objects  connected  with  geolo- 
gical research  ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  their 
attention  be  directed  to  such  inquiries — that  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  elementarj-  terms  and  prin- 
ciples be  imparted  to  them — that  they  be  di- 
rected to  classify  the  facts  which  fall  under  their 
observation — and  that  a  svstcmatic  hst  of  que- 
ries, such  as  those  published  some  years  ago  by 
the  London  "  Geological  Society,"  be  put  into 
their  hands.* 


•  The  queries  to  which  1  refer  may  be  seen  In  the 
"Monthly  Magazine"  for  June  1817.  pp.  436 — 9.  A 
few  years  aco,  somelntcrestin?  fiissil  remains,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  teeth  ami  other  bones  of  tiie  extinct 
animal  desisnated  by  the  name  of  Mammnth.,  were 
almost  entirely  ilestroyed  throu2h  the  ignorance  of 
some  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Horley,  who  hap- 
pened to  hit  upon  them  when  dlesiii?  travel.  After 
.•leaving  them  to  pieces  with  their  [iK-kaxes.  and 
finding  it  added  nothing  to  their  store  of  knowledge, 
"they  threw  away  the  fragments  among  the  heaps 
of  gravel,  arid  the  subject  was  consigncil  to  obli- 
vion ;  ami  it  was  only  by  accident  that  two  entire 
•eeth  were  found  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  bones  supposed  to  have  been  cither  rie- 
itrojred  or  loii,  are  a  very  large  bone,  eupposed  to 


NntuTol  ITiMory. — It  is  evident  that  the  wi. 
tension  and  improvement  of  this  department  oi 
ktiDwIedgc  ilcpmds  almost  entirely  on  obse-  /a- 
tion.  Although  a  considerable  accession  has 
of  late  years  been  made  to  our  know  ledge  in  this 
branch  of  studv,  vet  much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished  before  all  the  objects  it  emb.-aces 
be  tlioroughly  ex[ilorcd.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  zoology,  botanv,  and  mineralogy  of  New 
Holland,  Polynesia,  Birmah,  China,  Tartary, 
Thibet,  Africa,  and  America,  is  extremely  li- 
mited ;  and  even  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
numerous  unexplored  regions  still  lie  open  to  the 
future  researches  of  the  natural  historian.  So 
numerous  are  the  objects  and  investigations 
which  natural  history  presents,  that  although  its 
cultivators  were  increased  ten  thousand-fold, 
tJiey  would  find  sufficient  employment  in  the 
prosecution  of  new  discoveries  for  many  centu- 
ries to  come.  Even  those  minute  objects,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  lie  be- 
yond the  natural  sphere  of  human  vision,  and 
which  the  microscope  alone  can  discover,  \voul4 
afford  scope  for  the  investigations  of  thousands 
of  ingenious  inquirers,  during  an  indefinite  series 
of  ages.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  every  new  object  and  process  we  are  ena- 
bled to  trace  in  this  boundless  field  of  observa- 
tion, presents  to  us  the  Deity  in  a  new  aspect, 
and  enables  us  to  form  more  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  that  power  and  intelligence  which  pro- 
duced the  immense  assemblage  of  beings  with 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

Independently  of  the  additions  that  might  be 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  animals,  vegetables 
and  minerals,  there  are  several  facts  in  natural 
history  which  might  be  more  precisely  ascer- 
tained and  explained,  were  common  labourers 
and  others  in  the  same  rank  of  life  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  observation.  For  the 
illustration  of  this,  1  shall  state  only  one  parti- 
cular circumstance.  It  is  a  fact,  which,  how- 
ever inexplicable,  must  be  admitted,  that  toads 
have  been  found  ahve  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks, 
and  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  have 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  for  ages  without 
any  apparent  access  to  nourishment  or  to  air. 
Such  facts  are  supported  by  .so  numerous  and 
so  respectable  authorities,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  call  in  question  their  reality  ;  and  they  as- 
sume a  more  mvsterious  aspect,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  toads,  when  placed  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air-pump,  like  all  other 
animals,  soon  lose  their  existence.     That  the 


have  t>een  a  thighbone ;  a  huge  blade-bone :  and  • 
tusk  of  ivory,  perfect  in  Its  form,  described  as  being 
about  half  a  rod  in  length."  Had  these  labourers 
been  aware  of  the  Interestingnature  of  such  fossils, 
they  might  have  been  all  preserved  entire;  and  this 
circumstance  shows  how  important  such  occur 
rences,  and  the  observations  and  researches  of  com 
mon  laljourers,  micht  sometimes  prove  to  the  gecW 
gist  and  the  general  b^udent  of  nature. 
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toail  IS  net  the  only  anmial  which  has  been  found 
in  similar  instances,  appears  from  a  notice  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April  1817,  which 
states,  that  "  a  large  lizard  or  serpent  was  found 
hy  some  miners,  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  mi- 
p.dral  substance,  and  lived  for  some  time  after  it 
was  extricated."  As  the  mineral  substance  in 
which  this  animal  was  found  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  mine,  and  connected  with  the  surround- 
inor  strata,  we  are  almost  under  the  necessity  of 
concluding,  that  it  must  have  existed  in  that  state 
Cor  many  years.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  take  into 
consideration,  that  such  facts  have  been  disco- 
vered, in  the  first  instance,  by  labourers,  quar- 
riers,  miners,  and  others  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations,  who,  with  the  limited  knowledge 
they  presently  possess,  are  unqualified  for  at- 
tending to  all  the  circumstances  which  require 
to  be  noticed  in  conducting  philosophical  re- 
searches. Were  persons  of  this  description 
accustomed  to  examine  every  uncommon  occur- 
rence of  this  kind  with  a  philosophic  eye  ;  were 
they,  in  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have 
now  referred,  to  examine,  with  accuracy,  whe- 
ther chinks  or  fissures,  either  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular, existed  in  the  rocks,  or  were  con- 
nected with  the  holes  or  vacuities  of  the  old 
trees,  where  toads  were  found  alive  ;  and  were 
every  other  circumstance,  which  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator would  take  into  account,  accurately 
observed  and  recorded,  such  observations  might 
ultimately  lead  to  some  rational  explanations  of 
such  unaccountable  facts.  At  any  rate,  as 
those  who  belong  to  that  class  of  society  to 
which  I  allude,  have  many  opportunties  of  con- 
templating the  various  objects  and  operations  of 
the  material  world,  their  accumulated  observa- 
tions, when  scientifically  directed,  could  not  fail 
of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  facts  in  several 
departments  of  the  history  of  nature. 

Meteorolog-x/. — In  this  department  of  physical 
science,  numerous  facts  still  remain  to  be  ascer- 
tained, before  we  can  attempt  to  explain  the 
causes  of  various  interesting  phenomena.  We 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  collect  with  preci- 
sion all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  diversified 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  still  at 
a  loss  to  explain,  on  known  principle*,  the  causes 
which  operate  in  producing  many  atmospherical 
appearances.  We  are  still  in  a  great  measure 
i^orant  of  the  aurora  borealix,  with  respect  to 
its  nature  and  origin,  its  distance  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  what  precise  connexion  it  has 
with  the  magnetic  and  electric  fluids,  and  why 
it  has  been  frequently  seen  at  some  periods,  and 
been  invisible  at  others.  We  are  in  a  similar 
state  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  luminous  and 
fiery  meteors, — as  to  their  different  species  and 
varieties,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  their  mo- 
tions, their  influence  on  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, on  vegetation,  and  on  the  weather,  and 
the  priuciplea  in  nature  which  operate  in  their 


production.  Although  the  general  cause  of 
thunder-storms  is  in  some  measure  ascertained, 
yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  a  variety  of 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied, and  of  some  of  the  chymical  agents 
by  which  they  are  produced.  To  determine  the 
origin  of  meteoric  stones,  the  particular  regions 
in  which  they  are  produced,  the  causes  of  their 
extreme  velocity,  the  oblique  direction  of  their 
motion,  and  the  agents  which  concur  in  their 
formation,  has  hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of 
the  whole  ])hilo30pliical  world.  Even  the  nature 
of  the  clouds,  their  various  modifications,  their 
different  electric  states,  the  causes  which  com- 
bine to  produce  their  precipitation  into  rain,  the 
nature  of  evaporation,  together  with  an  immense 
number  of  facts  requisite  for  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  correct  theory  of  the  weather,  are  still 
hid  in  obscurity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  cannot  be  acquired, 
before  we  have  ascertained  not  only  the  parti- 
cular facts  and  appearances  connected  with  the 
atmosphere,  but  all  the  preceding,  concomitant, 
and  consequent  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  generally  accompanied  ;  and  to  determine 
such  particulars  requires  an  immense  variety  of 
observations,  both  by  day  and  by  ni?ht,  through 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  Before  such  facts 
be  more  fully  ascertained,  our  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  various  atmospherical  phenomena  must 
prove  unsatisfactory  and  abortive.  Hence,  the 
causes  assigned  by  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury for  the  production  of  rain,  hail,  dew,  fire- 
balls, and  other  meteors,  are  now  considered  nu- 
gatory and  erroneous ;  and  few  will  be  bold 
enough  to  maintain  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  causes.  If  these 
sentiments  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that  an  in- 
creased number  of  observers  of  the  scenery  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  different  climates,  with  a  sci- 
entific object  in  view,  could  not  fail  of  increasing 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
of  tlie  powers  of  nature  which  operate  in  their 
production 

With  respect  to  the  aurorts  horeales,  some 
data  misht  be  ascertained  for  determining  their 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  their  true  cause, 
were  a  multitude  of  observers,  indifferent  places, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  take  the  altitude  and 
bearing  of  any  particular  coruscation,  particu- 
larly of  the  modification  of  this  phenomenon 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  rainbow  or  lumi- 
nous arch,  which  can  instantly  be  done  by  noting 
the  series  of  stars  which  appear  about  the  mid- 
dle or  sides  of  the  arc  at  any  particular  instant. 
By  this  means  the  parallactic  angle  might  bo 
found,  and  the  distances  of  the  places  of  obser- 
vation, or  their  difference  of  latitude,  ifdirect'y 
north  and  south  of  each  other,  would  formbas* 
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lines  lor  determining  llie  perpendicular  elevation 
of  tiie  phenomenon.  In  refereii'iii  (o  luminous 
meteors,  as  tliev  are  most  freipientiy  seen  in  ihe 
night-time,  men  of  science  and  |)ersons  of  ele- 
vated rank  have  seldom  opportunilies  of  observ- 
ing their  diversified  |)henomena,  and  the  circum- 
stances with  which  they  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied. But  while  persons  of  this  class 
are  reclinin;j  on  beds  of  down,  or  regaling  them- 
selves at  the  festive  board,  hemmed  in  from  the 
view  of  the  surroundin;;  sky  by  the  walls  and 
curtains  of  their  splendid  apartments,  many  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life  are  "  keepin;f  watch  by 
night,"  or  Iravi'lling  from  place  to  place,  who 
have  thus  an  opporlimiiy  of  observing  every 
variety  of  atmospherical  phenomena  ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  may  have  seen  several  species  of 
luminous  and  tierv  meteors  unknown  to  the  sci- 
entitic  world.  Were  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, particularly  watchmen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
mail-coach  guards,  policemen,  and  such  like, 
capable  of  observing  such  appearances  with 
scientific  interest  and  accuracy,  and  of  record- 
ing their  observations,  various  important  addi- 
tions might  be  inade  to  the  facts  which  compose 
the  natural  history  of  the  atmosphere. 

Similar  additions  might  be  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  thunder-storms,  were  their  phenomena 
and  concomitant  circumstances  accurately  noted 
by  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  different  places. 
It  might,  for  example,  be  determined,  from  a 
multituda  of  observations  made  with  this  special 
object  in  view, — at  what  distance  from  the  earth 
a  thunder-cloud  may  explode  without  danger? 
— in  what  circumstances,  and  at  what  elevation 
It  generally  attains  its  striking  distance,  and 
brings  us  within  the  range  of  its  destructive  in- 
fluence ? — what  particular  effects,  hitherto  un- 
observed, are  produced  by  lightning  on  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  ? — to  what 
practical  purposes  its  agency  might  be  applied, 
—and  how  its  destructive  ravages  might  be 
averted  or  diminished  ?  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  mete- 
aric  stones.  These  have  seldom  been  observed 
at  the  instant  of  their  descent  by  men  addicted 
to  philosophical  research  ;  but  chiefly  by  pea- 
sants, labourers,  and  mechanics,  who,  at  pre- 
sent, are  generally  unqualified  for  attending  to 
every  circumstance  in  the  preceding  and  conco- 
mitant phenomena  connected  with  their  descent, 
with  the  discerning  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  and 
therefjre,  we  may  still  be  ignorant  of  certain 
important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  fall  of  these 
bodies,  which  may  long  prevent  us  from  form- 
lug  any  rational  theory  to  explain  their  causes, 
or  to  determine  the  regions  whence  their  origin 
is  derived. 

Aitrniwmy . — My  next  illustration  shall  be 
loken  fnjrn  the  science  of  astronomy.  Though 
this  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  its 
general  principles  are  established  with  greater 


precision  than  those  of  almost  any  other  depart- 
mcnt  of  sciiMice,  vet  many  desiderata  reipusile 
to  its  perfi'clion,  still  remain  to  be  ascertamed. 
The  late  discovery  of  several  new  planets,  both 
primary  and  seconilary,  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  other  globes  of  a  similar  nature,  belonging 
to  our  system,  may  still  lie  hid  in  the  distant 
spaces  of  the  firmament.  The  spheroidal  figure 
of  some  of  the  planets — their  periods  of  rota- 
tion— the  nature  of  the  changes  which  appear  to 
take  place  on  their  surfaces  or  in  their  atmos- 
pheres— the  precise  nature  of  the  solar  spots, 
the  causes  of  their  changes,  and  the  influence 
which  those  changes  produce  on  our  earth  or  at- 
mosphere— the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars — the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  planetary  system  in  abso- 
lute space — the  gradual  formation  of  nebuiae— 
the  nature  of  variable  stars — the  number  of  co- 
mets, their  periods,  the  nature  of  their  tails  and 
atmospheres,  and  their  uses  in  the  system  of 
nature — with  many  other  interesting  particulars 
of  a  similar  description,  still  remain  to  be  ascer- 
tained. To  determine  such  objects,  requires  a 
multiplicity  of  long-continued  observations  in 
every  region  of  the  heavens  ;  and  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  more  we  increase  the  number 
of  astronomical  observers,  the  greater  chance 
we  shall  have  of  acquiring  a  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  bodies  which 
roll  in  the  distasit  regions  of  the  universe,  and 
of  the  relatiims  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  whole  system  of  nature. 

This  position  might  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
examples.  The  surface  of  Jupiter  has  been 
found  to  be  diversified  with  a  variety  of  spots 
and  belts  :  the  belts,  which  are  considerably 
darker  than  the  general  surface  of  the  planet, 
are  observed  to  vary  in  their  number,  distance, 
and  position.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two,  and 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  belts  have  been  ob- 
served ;  sometimes  they  are  quite  distinct,  and 
at  other  times  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other ; 
and.  in  so.ne  instances,  the  whole  surface  of  this 
planet  has  appeared  to  be  covered  with  small 
curved  belts  that  were  not  continuous  across  his 
disk. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  of  the 
diversified  views  which  Jupiter  sometimes  ex- 
hibits. 

Fig.  I,  is  copied  from  Dr.  Long,  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  views  of  this  planet  taken  by 
the  celebrated  Cassini.  It  consists  of  abo:H 
nine  dilTerent  belts.  Fig.  2,  is  copied  from 
Schroeter,  and  exhibits  a  view  of  Jupiter  about 
the  time  of  its  occultation  by  the  moon,  on  the 
7th  of  April  1792.  Fig.  3,  is  one  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  views  of  this  planet,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  28th  May  1780,  when  the  whole  disk  of 
Jupiter  aj)peared  covered  with  small  curved 
bells,  or  rather  lines,  that  were  not  continuous 
across  his  disk.  Fig.  4,  contains  a  view  which 
is  nearly  the  appearance  which  Jui"»«r  exhioiti 
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at  present,  and  which  is  not  much  different  from 
Ilis  appearance  for  several  years  past.  These 
appearances  may  be  seen  by  a  good  achroma- 
tic telescope,  magnifying  from  80  to  150  times. 
These  views  demonstrate,  that  changes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  are  occasionally  taking 
place,  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  atmosphere 
of  this  planet,  which  it  would  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  ascertain,  in  order  to  our  acquiring  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  this  globe.  Now,  were  a  number  of 
observers,  in  different  places,  to  mark  these  ap- 
pearances, and  to  delineate  the  aspect  of  this 
planet  during  the  space  of  two  or  three  periodi- 
cal revolutions,*  marking  the  periods  of  the  dif- 
feient  changes,  and  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
positions  of  his  satellites — it  might  be  ascer- 
tained, whether  these  changes  are  occasioned 
by  tiJes,  which  are  differently  affected  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  his  moons,  or,  by  immense 
strata  of  clouds,  or  other  changes  that  take 
place  in  his  atmosphere,  or  by  some  great  phy- 
sical revolutions  which  are  occasionally  agita- 
ting the  surface  of  this  planet.  The  observers 
of  such  facts  behooved  to  be  numerous,  in  order 


•  The  annual  or  periodical  revolution  of  Jupiter  is 
gonqsleteil  in  about  eleven  years  and  ten  months. 
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that  the  deficiencies  of  one  might  be  supplied  by 
another,  and  the  general  conclusions  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  observations  taken 
together ;  and  it  would  be  requisite,  that  the 
places  of  observation  be  in  different  countries, 
that  the  deficiency  of  observations  in  one  place, 
occasioned  by  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  might  be 
compensated  by  those  made  in  the  serene  sky 
of  another.  Such  a  series  of  observations,  al- 
though they  should  not  lead  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions in  relation  to  the  particulars  now  stated, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  throwing  some  additional 
light  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this 
planet. 

With  respect  to  the  planet  Venus,  the  author 
some  time  ago  ascertained  from  observation,! 
that  this  planet  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
day-time,  at  the  time  of  its  superior  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  when  it  presents  to  the  earth  a 
full  enlightened  hemisphere ;  provided  its  geo- 
centric latitude,  or  distance  from  the  sun's 
centre  at  the  time  be  not  less  than  1°  4^.  This 
is  the  only  position  (except  at  the  time  of  a 
transit,  which  happens  only  once  or  twice  in  a 

♦  See  Nicholson's  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvl.  for 
Oct.  1S!3.— Ellin.  Phil.  Journal,  No.  v.  for  July  1820, 
— -Moiuhlv  -Mag.  Feb.  1S14,  and  August  1820,  Ji.  6a— 
Scots  Magazine  for  1814,  p.  84,  &o 
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nundred  years)  in  wliich  ilio  polar  and  equato- 
rial (liuiiieters  of  this  planet  can  be  measured, 
and  their  ditTerence,  if  any,  ascertained,  so  as 
to  determine  whether  its  figure,  like  lliat  of  the 
earth  and  several  oilier  planets,  be  tpkeroidal. 
Bui  as  this  planet  may  not  happen  for  a  scries 
of  years  to  be  iji  llie  precise  positiv^n  for  such  an 
observation,  the  attempt  to  dolermine  t>.e  points 
now  stated,  even  when  the  planet  happens  lobe 
placed  ill  the  requisite  circumstances,  would,  in 
all  probability,  fail,  if  a  number  of  observers  at 
the  same  time,  in  ditTerent  places,  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  observation  ;  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  enjoying  a  serene  sky  al  one  par- 
ticular place,  during  the  moments  when  the  ob- 
servation behooved  to  be  made.  Whereas,  by 
a  multitude  of  observations  in  different  places, 
the  object  in  view  could  not  fail  of  being  deter- 
mined. The  disputes  respecting  the  period  of 
rotation  of  tliis  planet  (whether  it  be  23  hours 
20  minutes,  or  24  days  8  hours)  might  also  be 
settled,  were  a  number  of  persons  to  observe  ils 
surface  with  equatorial  telescopes  in  the  day- 
time ;  particularly  in  those  southern  climes 
wnere  the  air  is  serene,  and  ihe  sky  exhibits  a 
deep  azure,  where,  in  all  probability,  spots 
would  be  discovered,  wliich  could  be  traced  in 
tlieir  motions  for  successive  periods  of  twelve 
hours  or  more,  which  would  determine  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  point  in  question. 

The  following  figure  and  explanation  will  per- 
haps tend  to  show  the  reason  of  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  in  reference  to  this  point.  Let 
A.  represent  a  spot  on  the   surface  of  Venus. 


As  this  planet  is  seen,  by  the  naked  eye,  only 
Id  the  morning  a  little  before  sun-rise,  or  in  the 
evening  a  short  time  after  sun-set — the  motion 
of  the  spot  cannot  be  traced  above  an  hour  or 
two  in  succession  ;  and,  consequently,  during 
that  time,  its  progressive  motion  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. Suppose  the  observation  to  have 
keen  made   in  the  evening,  after  sun-set,  the 


next  observation  cannot  be  made  till  about  the 
sam9  time,  on  the  following  evening,  whin  it  is 
found  that  the  spot  has  moved  from  A  to  B. 
But  it  is  s'ill  unceriain  whether  the  spot  has  only 
moved  from  A  to  B,  since  the  last  observation, 
or  has  fuiished  a  complete  revolution,  and  moved 
the  distance  A  B  as  part  of  another  revolution 
round  the  axis  of  the  planet.  This  point  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  tracing  the  motion  of  the 
spot  without  interruption  for  10,  12,  or  14hours, 
when,  if  the  rotation  is  performed  in  23i  hjurs, 
the  motion  of  the  spot  could  be  traced  wilhout 
interruption  across  the  whole  disk  of  the  planet. 
But  such  an  observation  could  only  be  made  in 
tJie  day-time,  in  a  serene  sky,  and  by  means  of 
equatorial  instruments,  and  by  numbers  of  ob- 
servers indifferent  places,  where  the  attention  is 
directed  to  the  same  object.  But  the  limits  to 
which  I  am  confined,  in  throwing  out  these  cur- 
sory hints,  prevent  me  from  entering  into  minute 
details. 

In  regard  to  comets,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  were  the  number  of  those  whose 
attention  is  directed  to  a  survey  of  the  heavenu 
considerably  increased,  many  of  those  eccentric 
bodies,  which  pass  and  repass  within  the  orbit« 
of  the  planets  without  being  perceived,  could  not 
fail  of  being  detected.  Were  multitudes  of  such 
persons  engaged  in  exploring  the  celestial  re- 
gions, on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  those  co 
mels  which  pass  within  tlie  limits  of  our  view, 
and  which  are  above  our  horizon  only  in  the 
day-time,  and  consequently  invisible,  would  be 
detected,  during  the  night,  by  our  antipodes  in 
the  opposite  regions  of  the  globe.  By  this 
means  the  number  of  those  bodies  belonging  to 
our  system,  the  diversified  phenomena  they  pre- 
sent, the  form  of  their  trajectories,  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions,  the  nature  of  their  tails,  and 
their  ultimate  destination,  might  be  more  accu- 
rately determined.  With  respect  to  the  ficed 
tUcrs,  particularly  those  termed  variable  stars, 
the  results  of  a  multitude  of  observations  made 
by  different  persons,  might  lead  us  to  determine, 
whether  those  changes  in  brightness  which  they 
undergo,  arise  from  the  transits  of 'arge  planets 
revolving  around  them,  and  thus  furnish  direct 
evidence  of  their  being  the  centres  of  systems 
analogous  to  our  own, — or  whether  they  be  oc- 
casioned by  large  spots  which  periodically  inter- 
pose between  our  sight,  and  then  disappear  in 
the  course  of  their  rotation,^-or  whether  the 
distance  of  such  stars  be  changed  by  their  re- 
volving in  a  long  narrow  ellipse,  whose  trans- 
verse axis  IS  situated  nearly  in  our  line  of  vi- 
sion. In  the  several  instances  now  stated,  an 
immense  variety  of  successive  observations,  by 
numerous  observers  at  different  stations,  are  re- 
quisite to  accomplish  the  ends  in  view  ;  but  the 
hmits  of  this  section  prevent  me  from  entering 
into  those  details  requisite  for  rendering  the 
hints  now  suggested  perspicuous  to  those  wIk 
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naTe  not  devoted  their  attention  to  this   sub- 
ject. 

The  Moon  being  the  nearest  celestial  body 
to  the  earth,  i',  mi:;ht  have  been  expected  that 
thii  variety  of  scenery  on  her  surface,  and  even 
some  parts  of  her  physical  constitution,  might 
have  been  ascertained  anJ  delineated.  Yet  all 
that  has  hitnerto  been  discovered  wi  h  certainty 
in  relation  to  this  body  is,  that  her  surface  is 
strikingly  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys, 
with  vast  caverns  or  hollows  surrounded  with 
mountainous  ridges,  and  with  several  elevated 
peaks,  vehich  rise,  like  a  sugar  loaf,  from  the 
middle  of  the  plains.  We  have  no  accurate 
delineation  of  the  lunar  scenery,  as  exhibited  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  moon's  increase  and 
decrease,  except  those  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Hevelius  and  Schroeter,  which  have 
never  been  translated  into  our  language,  and, 
consequently,  are  very  httle  known.  Most  of 
our  English  books  on  astronomy  contain  nothing 
more  than  a  paltry  and  inaccurate  view  of  the 
full  moon,  which  has  been  copied  by  one  en- 
graver from  another,  without  any  improvements, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ricciolus,  and  long  before 
the  telescope  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
improvement.  It  is  not  from  a  telescopic  view 
of  the  full  moon  that  any  specific  deductions 
can  he  made  respecting  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  her  diversified  scenery  ;  but 
from  long-continued  observations  of  her  surface 
about  the  period  of  the  quadratures,  and  at  the 
times  when  she  assumes  a  crescent  or  a  gibbous 
phase  ;  for  it  is  only  at  such  times  that  the  sha- 
dows of  her  cavities  and  mountain-ridges  can 
be  distinctly  perceived.  As  there  is  none  of  the 
celestial  bodies  whose  constitution  and  scenery 
we  have  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing, had  we  a  sufficient  number  of  astronomical 
observers,  furnished  with  good  telescopes,  the 
surface  of  this  globe  might  be  almost  as  accu- 
rately delineated  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
most  prominent  changes  that  take  place  on  its 
surface  plainly  detected.  In  order  to  bring  to 
light  the  minute  parts  of  its  scenery,  it  would 
onlv  be  requisite  to  distribute  the  entire  surface 
of  this  lummary  among  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
observers,  allotting  to  each  one  or  more  spots  as 
the  particular  object  of  his  attention,  with  the 
understanding,  that  he  is  to  inspect  them  with 
care  through  every  variety  of  shade  they  may 
exhibit,  and  during  the  different  stages  of  the 
moon's  increase  and  decrease,  and  delineate 
the  different  aspects  they  may  present.  When 
we  consider  that,  by  means  of  a  telescope  w-hfch 
mairnifies  200  times,  an  object  on  the  moon  that 
measures  only  600  yards  may  be  perceived  as  a 
visible  pomt,  and  by  one  which  magnifies  800 
times,  an  object  not  larger  than  150  yards  in 
diameter  mav  be  distinguished — we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt,  that  a  number  of  interesting 
diacoveries  nJght  soon  be  made  on  the  lunar 


surface,  were  such  minuti.  observations  as  tlisse 
now  suggested  to  be  continued  for  a  series  nf 
years,  which  might  affijrd  sensible  and  demon- 
strative endence  of  the  moon's  being  a  habi- 
table world.  But  before  attention  to  such  ob- 
jects become  general,  and  'he  number  of  astro- 
n  miical  observers  be  increased  far  beyond  what 
it  is  at  present,  such  discoveries  can  scarcely  oe 
expected. 

I  shall  only  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that 
several  discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident- 
ally directing  a  telescope  to  certain  parts  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  well  known  that  Miss  Herschell, 
while  amusing  herself  in  looking  at  the  heavens 
through  Sir  William  Herschell's  telescope,  dis- 
covered at  different  times  a  variety  of  comets, 
which  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  astronomical  world  ;  and  several  of  the 
new  planets  which  have  been  discovered  within 
the  last  50  or  60  years,  were  detected  when  the 
discoverers  were  employed  making  observations 
wuh  a  different  object  in  view.  The  splendid 
comet  which  appeared  in  our  hemisphere  in 
1811,  was  first  discovered  in  this  country  by  a 
sawyer  *  who,  with  a  reflecting  telescope  of  his 
own  construction,  and  from  his  sawpit  as  an  ob- 
servatory, descried  that  celestial  visitant  before 
it  had  been  noticed  by  any  other  astronomer  in 
North  Britain.  The  author  of  ihis  work  de- 
tected this  comet  a  day  or  tv»o  aftenvards,  be- 
fore he  had  been  informed  of  the  discovery, 
while  he  was  taking  a  random  sweep  over  the 
northern  region  of  the  heavens.  He  had  di- 
rected his  telescope  to  a  certain  star  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ursa  Major,  and  immediately 
afterwards,  taking  a  general  sweep  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  to  the  east  and  west,  an  un- 
common object  appeared  in  the  field  of  view, 
which,  after  a  Uttle  inspection,  was  perceived  to 
be  a  comet,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  he 
had  made  the  first  discovery,  till  the  newspapers 
afterwards  informed  him  that  it  had  been  de- 
tected a  day  or  two  before.  It  was  while  Sir 
W.  Herschell  was  inspecting  some  small  stars 
near  the  foot  of  Castor,  with  a  different  object 
in  view,  that  he  discovered  the  planet  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  he  at  first  took  for  a 
comet.  It  had  been  seen  thirty  years  before, 
but  for  want  of  numerous  observers  to  mark  its 
motions,  it  had  been  marked  in  catalogues  as  a 
fixed  star.  It  was  while  Mr.  Harding  of  LiU- 
enthal,  near  Bremen,  was  forming  an  atlas  of 
the  stars  so  far  as  the  eighth  magnitude,  that, 
on  the  1st  September  1804,  he  discovered  in 
the  constellation  Pisces  the  planet  Juno,  one  of 
the  four  asteroids  situated  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  a  few  individuals  oc- 
casionally  engaged  in  surveying  celestial  phe- 

•  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Veitch,  and 
I  believe  he  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso. 
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THHiiena,  and  chiefly  conflned  to  a  small  portion 
if  Kiiriipe, — wore  thousands  and  Ion  thousands 
if  tflescopcs  daily  direrli-d  to  the  skv  from  fvory 
region  of  the  earth,  and  wt-rc  distinct  portions 
jf  the  heavens  allotted  to  distinct  classes  of  ob- 
servers, as  the  object  of  their  more  immediate 
research,  every  portion  of  that  vast  concave, 
with  the  numerous  globes  which  roll  within  its 
wide  circumference,  as  far  as  human  vision  as- 
sisted bv  art  can  penetrate,  would  ere  long  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  its  hiilden  worlds  dis- 
closed to  view.  No  comet  could  pass  within  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter  without  being  detected, — the 
undiscovered  planets  belonging  to  our  system, 
if  any  still  remain,  would  be  brought  to  view, — 
the  peri'xliral  changes  on  the  surfaces  and  in 
the  atmospheres  of  the  planets  already  disco- 
vered, with  all  their  diversified  phenomena, 
would  be  more  accurately  ascertained  and  deli- 
neated,— the  path  of  the  solar  system  in  abso- 
lute space,  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  'he  dis- 
tant centre  about  which  it  revolves,  and  the 
centre  of  gTa>nty  of  thj  nebula  to  which  it  be- 
longs, might  be  determined, — the  changes  and 
revolutions  that  are  taking  place  among  the 
fixed  stars, — the  undiscovered  strata  of  nebuta, 
— the  old  systems  that  are  going  into  decay, — 
the  new  creations  that  may  be  emerging  into 
existence,  and  many  other  sublime  objects 
which  at  present  he  concealed  in  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  space,  might  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  human  contemplation,  and  astro- 
nomy, the  sublimest  of  all  the  sciences,  ap- 
proximate towards  perfection. 

For  making  the  observations  now  supposed, 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical principles  of  astronomy  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary."  All  the  qualifications  essen- 
tially requisite  are, — a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  science,  of  the  celestial  pheno- 
mena which  have  already  been  explored,  and  of 
the  method  of  determining  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  any  observed  phenomenon, — 
qualifications,  which  every  person  of  common 
understanding  can  easily  acquire. 

I  might  next  have  illustrated  the  general  po- 
sition laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this  section 
from  the  science  of  chymistry.  This  science, 
having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  ingredients 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  the 
nature  of  those  ingredients,  the  manner  in  which 
they  combine,  and  the  properties  resulting  from 
their  combination  ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  analy- 
tical examination  of  the  material  world,  and  the 
principles  which  concur  to  produce  its  diversi- 
fied phenomena ;  it  is  apparent,  at  first  view, 
that  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  experi- 
ments are  indispensably  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing sucn  objects;  and,  consequently,  that 
Its  progress  towards  perfeCinu  cannot  be  acce- 
eraled,  unless  multitudes  of  experimenters  con- 
cur in  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 


the  processes  of  the  arts,  in  instituting  analy* 
lira!  experiments,  and  in  prosecuting  every  in- 
quiry which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  its  iin. 
provement.  it  is  chieHy  in  consequence  of  tlio 
increased  number  of  its  cultivators  that  tnis  sci- 
ence has  risen  to  the  distinguished  rank  it  nov* 
holds  among  the  useful  de|iartnients  of  human 
knowledge,  and  that  so  many  brilliant  disco- 
veries have  rewarded  llie  investigations  of  its 
Votaries.  Wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  empi- 
rics and  alrhymists,  and  no  longer  confined  to 
the  paltry  object  of  searching  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  it  extends  its  range  over  every  ob- 
ject in  the  material  world,  and  sheds  its  influ- 
ence over  all  the  other  departments  of  physical 
science;  and  as  its  votaries  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  perseverance,  it  will  doubtless  bring  to 
light  scenes  and  discoveries  still  more  interest- 
ing and  brilliant  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  disclosed.  Illustrations  of  the  same  de- 
scription might  also  have  been  taken  from  op- 
tics, electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  pneuma- 
tics, and  other  departments  of  natural  science  ; 
but  hanng  protracted  this  section  to  a  dispro- 
portionate length,  the  instances  already  stated 
will,  ^  presume,  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  position,  "  that  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  would  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
progress  of  science."  y^ 

From  the  few  hints  now  given,  and  from  many  \ 
others  that  might  have  been  suggested,  had  my  ' 
limits  permitted,  it  will  appear,  tliat  much  still  \\ 
remains  to  be  accomplished  UU  any  science, 
even  those  which  are  farthest  advanced,  arrive 
at  perfection.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the 
scene  of  universal  nature  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  surveyed,  and  never  will  be,  tL'l  the 
eyes  and  the  intellects  of  millions  be  fixed  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  multifarious  and  diversified 
objects  and  relations.  Till  the  universe,  in  all 
its  aspects,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  range  of 
human  inspection,  be  more  particularly  explored, 
clouos  ind  darkness  will  continue  to  rest  on 
many  interesting  departments  of  knowledge,  and 
many  of  our  most  specious  theories  in  the  sci- 
ences must  be  considered  as  reposing  on  slendei 
and  unstable  foundations.  Prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophiz- 
ing, men  of  science  were  extremely  prone  to  the 
framing  of  hypotheses,  before  tliey  had  atten- 
tively surveyed  and  collected  the  requisite  facts, 
and  when  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of 
nature  were  present  to  their  view.  Theory  was 
reared  upon  theory,  and  svstem  upon  system ; 
each  of  them  obtained  its  admirers  and  its  pe- 
riod of  applause,  but,  in  consequence  of  modern 
researches,  they  have  now  passed  away  like  a 
dream  or  a  vision  of  the  night.  The  crystal- 
line spheres  with  which  Ptolemy  had  enclosed 
the  heavens  are  now  dashed  to  pieces  ;  the  vor- 
tices of  Des  Cartes  have  long  since  ceased  their 
whirling;  the  terraqueous  globe  which  Tycb* 
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had  rixe  J  in  trie  centre  of  the  universe  is  now  set 
III  rapiJ  motion  through  the  heavens,  in  com- 
pany with  the  planetary  orbs  ;  and  the  abyss  of 
water  with  which  Burnet  had  filled  the  internal 
caviLy  of  the  earth  is  now  converted  into  a  mass 
deiLser  than  the  solid  rock.  The  Terra  Austra- 
lis  Incognito,  which  served  as  a  prop  to  certain 
theories,  has  completely  e vanished,  and  is  now 
transformed  into  a  dreary  mass  of  water  and 
ice.  The  subtile  elher,  which  formerly  ac- 
counted for  so  many  phenomena,  is  now  evapo- 
rated into  electricity  and  heat.  Whiston's  idea 
oC  the  cometary  origin  of  our  globe,  and  Buffon's 
fancy  of  the  earth's  being  a  splinter  struck  from 
tht  body  of  the  sun,  are  fast  sinking  into  obli- 
vion ;  and  such  will  be  the  fate  of  every  theory, 
however  sp-ecious,  which  is  not  founded  on  the 
bcoad  basis  of  inductive  evidence. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  there  is  still  too 
great  a  propensity  to  generalize,  without  sub- 
;nitting  to  the  trouble  of  observing  phenomena, 
and  noting  their  various  modifications  and  at- 
tendant circumstances.  The  human  mind  is 
impatient,  and  attempts  to  reach  the  goal  by  the 
shortest  and  most  rapid  course,  while  observa- 
tion and  experiment  are  tedious  and  slow.  In- 
stead of  surveying  the  material  world  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  investigating,  bv  observation  and 
experiment,  its  principles  and  laws,  the  man  of 
gsni.is  frequently  slmts  himself  up  in  his  closet, 
and  frurn  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  nature, 
c instructs,  in  his  imagination,  a  splendid  theory, 
which  makes  a  noise  and  a  blaze  for  a  little, 
like  an  unsubstantial  meteor,  and  then  evanishes 
into  air.  The  system  of  nature,  though  di- 
rected in  its  general  movements  by  a  few  simple 
laws,  is  too  grand  and  extensive,  and  too  com- 
plex in  many  of  its  parts,  to  be  grasped  by  a 
few  individuals,  after  a  cursory  survey ;  and, 
therefore,  to  attempt  to  comprehend  its  multi- 
farious revolutions,  phenomena  and  objects 
witliin  the  range  of  theories  founded  on  a  par- 
tial view  of  some  of  its  detached  parts,  is  not 
only  an  evidence  of  presumption  and  folly,  but 
tends  to  damp  our  ardour  in  prosecuting  the  only 
sure  path  which  leads  to  discovery,  and  to  frus- 
trate what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  designs  of 
the  Creator,  namely,  to  grant  to  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  our  globe  a  gradual  display  of  Ms 
Btupendous  plans  in  the  universe  as  the  reward  of 
their  incessant  and  unwearied  contemplation  of  his 
wondrous  works. 

Wore  the  period  arrived  (and  of  its  arrival  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  from  the  present  movements 
of  the  human  mind)  when  the  majority  of  man- 
kind shall  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  purposes  of  science,  and  to  the 
con  emplation  of  nature — then  the  different 
tastes  of  individuals,  and  the  various  situations 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  would  lead  them 
to  cultivate  more  particularly  the  science  most 
•ongenial  to  'iieir  minds ;   and  were   distinct 


departments  of  the  same  science  niarkt-d  out 
for  distinct  classes  of  individuals,  as  the  more 
imine-diate  field  of  their  investigation,  on  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  every  lead- 
ing principle  and  fact  in  relation  to  that  science 
would  soon  be  detected  and  illustrated  in  all  its 
practical  bearings.  Even  as  n>atters  presently 
stand,  were  the  whole  literary  and  scientific 
world  to  form  itself  into  one  great  republic,  and 
to  allot  the  several  branches  of  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  the  different  classes  of 
such  a  community,  according  to  their  respective 
tastes  and  pursuits,  as  the  object  of  their  more 
particular  attention,  it  might  be  followed  by 
many  interesting  results,  and  important  disco- 
veries and  improvements.  But  we  live  in  too 
early  a  period  in  the  history  of  science  to  expect 
a  general  interest  to  be  taken  in  such  objects ; 
we  are  but  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition ;  the  great  body  of 
mankind  still  suffer  their  faculties  to  lie  in  a 
stale  of  languor  and  inactivity,  and  those  who 
are  more  vigorous  and  alert  are  too  much  en- 
grossed in  commercial  speculations,  in  grasping 
at  power  and  opulence,  and  in  the  indulgence 
of  sensual  gratifications,  to  think  of  attending 
to  the  interests  of  science  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Aluch,  however,  might  be 
accomplished  in  this  respect,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  by  various  classes  of  society,  and 
without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, were  their  minds  inclined  and  their  at- 
tention directed  to  such  pursuits..  Sailors,  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  In- 
dian oceans,  have  frequently  excellent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  waters, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavens,  peculiar  to 
the  climates  through  which  they  pass ;  and  were 
the  facts  presented  to  their  view  observed  with 
care,  classified,  and  recorded,  they  might,  in 
many  instances,  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  science.  But  thousands  of  such  persons 
can  sail  twice  "  from  Indus  to  the  frozen  pole, 
as  ignorant  as  ihe'irlog,  and  as  stubborn  as  their 
compass,"  without  importing  one  intellectual 
acquisition.  The  observations  made  during  a 
single  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  by  a  single 
observer,  M.  Humboldt,  on  the  aspect  of  the 
Antarctic  region  of  the  heavens — the  peculiar 
azure  of  the  African  sky — the  luminous  meteors 
of  the  atmosphere — the  tides,  the  currents,  and 
the  different  colours  of  the  oce^:^,  and  other 
phenomena  which  happened  to  present  them- 
selves to  his  view — are  of  more  value  to  the 
scientific  world  than  the  observations  of  ten 
thousands  of  other  beings  who,  for  a  series  of 
years,  have  traversed  the  same  regions.  Yet 
these  possessed,  on  an  average,  the  same  sen- 
tient organs,  the  same  intellectual  powers, 
though  somewhat  differently  modified  and  di- 
rected, the  same  natural  capacities  for  observa» 
tion  as  this  distinguished  philosopher,  which  re* 
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quired  only  an  impulse  to  be  given  in  a  certain 
direclion,  in  order  lu  acconipli.sh  tlic  same  ends. 
And  was  HuintxiMt  more  burdened  and  |iit- 
plexed,  or  did  lie  feel  less  comfortable  and  happy 
than  his  ignorant  and  grovelling  associates  in 
the  ship  iliat  wafied  them  across  the  ocean  ? 
No.  He  felt  emotions  of  delight  and  inlellec- 
tuaJ  enjoyments  lo  which  they  were  niter 
strangers.  While  they  were  lolling  on  their 
hammocks,  or  loitering  upon  deck,  viewing 
every  object  with  a  "brule  unconscious  gaze," 
and  limling  no  enjoyment  but  in  a  glass  of  grog, 
— a  train  of  interesting  reflections,  having  a 
relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  ihe  future, 
passed  through  the  mind  of  this  philosopher. 
He  felt  those  exquisite  emotions  which  arise 
from  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sub- 
lime ;  he  looked  forward  to  the  advancement  of 
natural  science  as  the  result  of  his  observations, 
and  beheld  a  display  of  the  wisdom  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Almighty  in  the  diversified  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  Such  observations 
and  mental  employments  as  those  to  which  I 
allude,  so  far  from  distracting  the  mind,  and  un- 
fitting it  for  the  performance  of  official  duiies, 
would  tend  to  prevent  that  languor  and  ennui 
which  result  from  mental  inactivity,  and  would 
atford  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  amidst 
the  uniformity  of  scene,  which  is  frequently 
presented  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  whole  that  has  been  now  stated  on 
this  subject,  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  make 
science  advance  with  accelerated  steps,  and  to 
multiply  the  sources  of  mental  enjoyment,  we 
have  only  lo  set  the  machinery  of  the  human 
mind  (al  present  in  a  quiescent  stale)  in  mo- 
tion, and  lo  direct  its  movements  to  those  ob- 
jects which  are  congenial  to  its  native  dignity 
and  its  high  destination.  The  capacity  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  for  learning  mechanical  em- 
ployments, and  for  contriving  and  executing 
plans  of  human  destruction,  proves  that  they 
are  competent  to  make  all  the  researches  requi- 
site for  the  improvement  of  science.  The  same 
mental  energies  now  exerted  in  mechanical  la- 
bour and  in  the  arts  of  mischief,  if  properly  di- 
rected, and  acting  in  unison,  and  accompanied 
with  a  spirit  of  perseverance,  would  accomplish 
many  grand  and  beneficent  effects,  in  relation 
both  to  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  would 
amply  compensate  the  occasional  want  of  ex- 
traordinary degrees  of  mental  vigour.  Were 
onlya  hundred  millions  of  eyes  and  of  intellects, 
(or  the  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  our 
globe)  occasionally  fixed  on  all  the  diversified 
aspects,  motions  and  relations  of  universal  na« 
ture,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  followed  by  the 
most  noble  and  interesting  results,  not  only  in 
relation  to  science,  but  to  social  and  moral  or- 
der, and  to  the  general  melioration  of  mankind. 
Were  this  supposition  realized,  our  travellers, 
merchsuits,  and  mariners,  along  with    the  pro- 


duce of  foreign  lands,  might  regularly  im|)ort, 
without  the  least  injury  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests, interesting  facts,  both  physical  and  wo- 
ral,  scientific  observations,  chymical  experi- 
ments, and  various  other  fragments  of  useful 
information  for  rearing  the  Temple  of  Science, 
and  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    inE    PLE/8URES    AltD    EWJOTMEKTS    C01»« 
WECTED   W;TH    the    PURSUITS  OF    SCIENCE. 

Man  is  a  compound  being;  his  nature  con- 
sists of  two  essential  parts,  body  and  mini 
Each  of  these  parts  of  the  human  constituliota 
has  its  peculiar  uses,  and  is  susceptible  of  pe* 
culiar  gratifications.  The  body  is  furnished 
with  external  senses,  which  are  both  tJie  sources 
of  pleasure  and  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and 
the  Creator  has  furnished  the  universe  with  ol^ 
jects  fitted  for  their  exercise  and  gratification. 
While  these  plecisures  are  directed  by  ihe  dic- 
tates of  reason,  %nd  confined  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Divine  law,  they  are  so  far 
from  being  unlawful,  that  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them  we  fulfil  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Creator  brought  us  into  existence.  But  th« 
pursuit  of  sensitive  pleasures  is  not  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  being  ;  we  enjoy  such  gratifications 
in  common  with  the  inferior  animals  ;  and  in  so 
far  as  we  rest  in  them  as  our  chief  good,  we 
pour  contempt  on  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
degrade  ourselves  nearly  to  the  level  of  iha 
beasts  that   perish. 

Man  is  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  ai 
well  as  with  organs  of  sensation, — with  faculties 
of  a  higher  order,  and  which  admit  of  more  va' 
ried  and  sublime  gratifications  than  those  which 
the  senses  can  produce.  By  these  faculties  we 
are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders 
of  animated  existence  ;  in  the  proper  exercise 
and  direction  of  them,  we  experience  the  high- 
est and  most  refined  enjoyments  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible,  and  are  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  em|)loyments  of  that  immortal  ex- 
isience  to  which  we  are  destined.  The  corpo< 
real  senses  were  bestowed  chiefly  in  subser- 
viency to  the  powers  of  intellect,  and  to  supply 
materials  for  thought  and  contemplation;  and 
the  pleasures  peculiar  to  our  intellectual  nature, 
rise  as  high  above  mere  sensitive  enjcymenls, 
as  the  rank  of  man  stands  in  the  scale  ofex< 
istence,  above  that  of  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Such  pleasures  are 
pure  and  refined;  they  are  congenial  to  the 
character  of  a  rational  being;  they  arc  more 
permanent  than  mere  sensitive  enjoyments  • 
they  can  be  enjoyed  when   worldw  cumfui  is  are 
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wiindrawn,  and  when  sensual  gratifications  can 
afford  no  delight;  they  afford  solace  in  the 
hours  of  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  business, 
and  consolaiion  amidst  the  calamities  and  afflic- 
tions to  which  humanity  is  exposed  ;  and  the 
more  we  acquire  a  relish  for  such  pleasures,  the 
better  shall  we  be  prepared  for  associating  with 
intelligences  of  a  higher  order  in  the  future 
world. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  il- 
lustration of  this  topic,  let  us  consider  the  state 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  man  whose  mind  is 
shrouded  in  ignorance.  He  grows  up  to  man- 
hood like  a  vegetable,  or  like  one  of  the  lower 
animals  that  are  fed  and  nourished  for  the 
slaughter.  He  exerts  his  physical  powers,  be- 
cause such  exertion  is  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  most 
frequently  find  him  dozing  over  the  fire,  or 
basking  in  the  sun,  with  a  gaze  as  dull  and  stu- 
pid as  his  ox,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites.  He  has  perhaps 
been  taught  the  art  of  reading,  but  has  never 
applied  it  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  His 
yiews  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  objects  imme- 
Jiately  around  him,  and  to  the  daily  avocations 
in  which  he  is  employed.  His  knowledge  of 
society  is  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  his 
parish,  and  his  views  of  the  world  in  which  he 
dwells  are  confined  within  the  range  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  or  of  the  blue  hills 
which  skirt  his  horizon.  Of  the  aspects  of  the 
globe  in  other  countries — of  the  various  tribes 
with  which  they  are  peopled — of  the  seas  and 
rivers,  continents  and  islands  which  diversify 
the  landscape  of  the  earth — of  the  numerous 
orders  of  animated  beings  which  people  the 
ocean,  the  atmosphere  and  the  land, — of  the  re- 
volutious  of  nations,  and  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  he  has 
almost  as  little  conception  as  the  animals  that 
range  the  forest,  or  bound  through  the  lawns. 
In  regard  to  the  boundless  regions  that  lie  be- 
yond him  in  the  firmament,  and  the  bodies  that 
roll  there  in  magnificent  grandeur,  he  has  the 
most  confused  and  inaccurate  ideas ;  and  he 
seldom  troubles  himself  with  inquiries  in  relation 
to  such  subjects.  Whether  the  stars  be  great 
or  small,  whether  they  be  near  us  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  whether  they  move  or  stand  still,  is  to 
him  a  matter  of  trivial  importance.  If  the  sun 
give  him  Hght  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night, 
and  the  clouds  distil  their  watery  treasures  upon 
his  parched  fields,  he  is  contented,  and  leaves  all 
such  inquiries  and  investigations  to  those  who 
have  little  else  to  engage  their  attention.  He 
views  the  canopy  of  heaven  as  merely  a  ceiling 
to  our  earthly  habitation,  and  the  starry  orbs  as 
only  so  many  luminojs  studs  or  tapers  to  diver- 
sify its  aspect,  and  to  afford  a  glimmering  light 
to  che  beni.ghted  traveller.  Of  the  discoveries 
(vhioh  have  been  made  in  the  physical  sciences 
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in  ages  past,  of  the  wonders  of  creation  which 
they  have  unfolded  to  view,  of  the  instruments 
which  have  been  invented  for  exploring  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  the  improvements  which  are  now 
going  forward  in  every  department  of  science 
and  art,  and  the  prospects  they  are  opening  to 
our  view,  he  is  almost  as  entirely  ignorant  as  if 
he  had  been  fixed  under  the  frozen  pole,  or 
chained  to  the  surface  of  a  distant  planet.  He 
considers  learning  as  consisting  chieflv  in  the 
knowledge  of  grammVi  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  as  the  arts  of  tellin" 
fortunes  and  predicting  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  and  experimental  chymistry,  as  alUed  to 
the  arts  of  magic  and  necromancy.  He  has  no 
idea  of  the  marmer  in  which  the  understanding 
may  be  enlightened  and  expanded,  he  has  no  re- 
lish for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  no  conception 
of  the  pleasures  they  afford,  and  he  sets  no 
value  on  knowledge  but  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend 
to  increase  his  riches  and  his  sensual  gratifica- 
tions.  He  has  no  desire  for  making  improve- 
ments  in  his  trade  or  domestic  arrangements, 
and  gives  no  countenance  to  those  useful  in- 
ventions and  public  improvements  which  are 
devised  by  others.  He  sets  himself  against 
every  innovation,  whether  religious,  political, 
mechanical,  or  agricultural,  and  is  determined 
to  abide  by  the  "  good  old  customs"  of  his  fore- 
fathers, however  irrational  and  absurd.  Were 
It  dependent  upon  him,  the  moral  world  would 
stand  still  as  the  material  world  was  supposed  to 
do  in  former  times ;  all  useful  inventions  and 
improvements  would  cease,  existing  evils  would 
never  be  remedied,  ignorance  and  superstition 
would  universally  prevail,  the  human  mind  would 
be  arrested  in  its  progress  to  perfection,  and  man 
would  never  arrive  at  the  true  dignity  of  his  in- 
tellectual nature. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  individual,  (and  the 
world  contains  thousands  and  millions  of  such 
characters)  can  never  have  his  mind  elevated 
to  those  sublime  objects  and  contomplations 
which  enrapture  the  man  of  science,  nor  feel 
those  pure  and  exquisite  pleasures  which  culti- 
vated minds  so  frequently  experience  ;  nor  can 
he  form  those  lofty  and  expansive  ideas  of  the 
Deity  which  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
his  works  are  calculated  to  inspire.  He  is  left 
as  a  prey  to  all  those  foolish  notions  and  vain 
alarms  which  are  engendered  by  ignorance  and 
superstition  ;  and  he  swallows,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  all  the  absurdities  and  childish  tales 
respecting  witches,  hobgoblins,  spectres  and  ap- 
paritions, which  have  been  handed  down  to  him 
by  his  forefathers  in  former  generations.  And 
while  he  thus  gorges  his  mind  with  fooleries  and 
absurdities,  he  spurns  at  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence as  impositions  on  the  credulity  of  mankindj 
and  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense.  That 
the  sun  is  a  million  of  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  that  light  flits  from  his  body  at  the  rale 
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of  two  hundred  \housand  mile*  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  that  the  earth  is  whirling  round  its 
axis  from  day  to  dav,  with  a  velocity  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  every  hour,  are  regarded  hy  him  as 
notions  far  more  im|irubahle  and  extravaiiant 
than  the  story  of  the  "  Wonderful  Lamp,"  and 
all  ihe  other  tales  of  the  "  Arabian  Night's  En- 
tertainments." In  his  hours  of  leisure  from  his 
daily  avocations,  his  thoughts  either  run  wild 
among  the  most  grovelling  objects,  or  sink  into 
sensualitv  or  inanity,  and  solitude  and  retire- 
ment present  no  charms  to  his  vacant  mind. 
While  human  beings  are  thus  immersed  in  ig- 
norance, destitute  of  rational  ideas,  and  of  a 
Bolid  substratum  of  thought,  they  can  never  ex- 
perience those  pleasures  and  enjoyments  which 
flow  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  nature. 

On  the  other  band,  the  man  whose  mind  is 
irradiated  with  the  light  of  substantial  science, 
has  views,  and  feelings,  and  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments to  which  the  former  is  an  entire  stranger. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  multifa- 
rious ideas  he  has  acquired,  he  is  introduced, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  where  he  is  enter- 
tained with  scenes,  objects,  and  movements,  of 
which  a  mind  enveloped  in  ignorance  can  form 
no  conception.  He  can  trace  back  the  stream 
of  time  to  its  commencement ;  and,  gliding 
along  its  downward  course,  can  survey  the  most 
memorable  events  which  have  happened  in 
every  part  of  its  progress  from  the  primeval 
ages  to  the  present  day — the  rise  of  empires, 
the  fall  of  kings,  the  revolutions  of  nations,  the 
battles  of  warriors,  and  the  important  events 
which  have  followed  in  their  train — the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  of  arts  and  sciences^the 
judgments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  wicked 
nations — the  da%vnings  of  Divine  mercy  towards 
our  fallen  race — the  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  our  nature — the  physical  changes  and 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  globe — in  short,  the  whole  of 
Ihe  leading  events  in  the  chain  of  Divine  dis- 
pensation from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  period  in  which  we  live.  With  his  mental 
eye  he  can  survey  the  terraqueous  globe  in  all 
its  variety  of  aspects ;  contemplate  the  conti- 
nents, islands  and  oceans  which  compose  its 
exterior,  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is  in- 
dented, the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  di- 
versify its  surface,  its  winding  caverns,  its 
forests,  lakes,  sandy  deserts,  ice-islands,  whirl- 
pools, boiling  springs,  glaciers,  sulphuric  moun- 
tains, bituminous  lakes,  and  the  states  and  em- 
pires into  which  it  is  distributed,  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  the  ice-bergs  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  the  verdant  scenes  of  the  torrid 
sone.  He  can  climb,  in  imagination,  to  the 
tummit  of  the  flaming  volcano,  listen  to  its  sub- 
terraneous bellowings,  behold  its  lava  barsting 


from  its  mouth  and  rolling  down  its  sides  like  k 
flaming  river— <iescend  into  the  subterranean 
grollo,  survey,  from  the  top  of  the  Andes,  the 
lightnings  flashing  and  the  thunders  rolling  far 
beneath  him — stand  on  the  brink  of  the  dashing 
cataract  and  listen  to  its  roarings — contemplate 
the  ocean  rearing  its  billows  in  a  storm,  and  th« 
hurricane  and  tornado  tearing  up  forests  by 
their  roots,  and  tossing  them  about  as  stubble. 
Sitting  at  his  fireside,  during  the  blasts  of  win- 
ter, he  can  survey  the  numerous  tribes  of  man- 
kind scattered  over  the  various  climates  of  the 
earth,  and  entertain  himself  with  views  of  their 
manners,  customs,  religion,  laws,  trade,  manu- 
factures, marriage  ceremonies,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical governments,  arts,  sciences,  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  animals  peculiar  to 
every  region.  In  his  rural  walks  he  can  not 
only  appreciate  the  beneficence  of  Nature  and 
the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  their  exterior  aspect,  but  can  also 
penetrate  into  the  hidden  processes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  roots,  trunks  and  leaves  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  contemplate  the  nu- 
merous vessels  through  which  the  sap  is  flowing 
from  their  roots  through  the  trunks  and  branches, 
the  millions  of  pores  through  which  their  odori- 
ferous effluvia  exhale,  their  fine  and  delicate 
texture,  their  microscopical  beauties,  their  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  and  their  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

With  the  help  of  his  microscope,  ho  can  cu- 
ter into  a  world  unknown  to  the  ignorant,  and 
altogether  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  In 
every  plant  and  flower  which  adorns  the  field,  in 
every  leaf  of  the  forest,  in  the  seeds,  prickles 
and  down  of  all  vegetables,  he  perceives  beau- 
ties and  harmonics,  and  exquisi  e  contrivances, 
of  which,  without  this  instrument,  he  could 
have  formed  no  conception.  In  every  scale  of 
a  haddock  he  perceives  a  beautiful  piece  of 
net-work,  admirably  contrived  and  arranged, 
and  in  the  scale  of  a  sole  a  still  more  diversified 
structure,  which  no  art  could  imitate,  termi- 
nated with  pointed  spikes,  and  formed  with  ad- 
mirable regularity.  Where  nothing  but  a  speck 
of  moutdineas  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  he  be- 
holds a  forest  of  mushTOoma  with  long  stalks, 
and  with  leaves  and  blossoms  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  common  fly,  where  others  can  . 
see  only  two  small  protuberances,  he  perceives  \ 
several  thousands  of  beautiful  transparent 
globes,  exquisitely  rounded  and  polished,  placed 
with  the  utmost  regularity  in  rows,  crossing 
each  other  like  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  and 
forming  the  most  admirable  piece  of  mechanism 
which  the  eye  can  contemplate.  The  small 
dust  that  covers  the  wings  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies he  perceives  to  consist  of  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  feathers  of  various  forms,  not  much  un- 
like the  feathers  of  birds,  and  adorned  with  the 
most  bright  and  vivid  colours.     In  an  aminal  so 
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small  that  the  naked  eye  can  scarcely  distin- 
guish it  as  a  visible  point,  he  perceives  a  head, 
mouth,  eves,  legs,  joints,  bristles,  hair,  and 
otner  animal  parls  and  functions,  as  nicely 
formed  and  adjusted,  and  endowed  with  as  much 
vivacity,  agility  auid  intelligence  as  the  larger 
animals.  In  the  tail  of  a  small  fish  or  the  foot 
of  a  fro<i,  he  can  perceive  the  variegated  branch- 
ings of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  the  blood 
circulating  through  them  with  amazing  velocity. 
In  a  drop  of  stagnant  water  he  perceives  thou- 
sands of  living  beings  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  beautifully  formed,  and  swinmiing  with 
wanton  vivacity  like  fishes  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.  In  short,  by  this  instrument  he  perceives 
that  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  animation,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  tree,  plant  or  flower, 
and  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  that  is  not  teeming 
with  life  and  peopled  with  its  peculiar  inhabi- 
tants. He  thus  enters,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world,  invisible  to  other  eyes,  where  every  ob- 
ject in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms, presents  a  new  and  interesting  aspect, 
and  unfolds  beauties,  harmonies,  contrasts  and 
exquisite  contrivances,  altogether  inconceivable 
by  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  mind. 

In  the  invisible  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
him,  where  other  minds  discern  nothing  but  an 
immense  blank,  he  beholds  an  assemblage  of 
wonders,  and  a  striking  scene  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom and  Omnipotence.  He  views  this  invisible 
agent  not  only  as  a  material  but  as  a  compound 
substance — compounded  of  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples, the  one  the  source  of  flame  and  animal 
life,  and  the  other  destructive  to  both,  and  pro- 
ducing by  their  different  combinations,  the  most 
diversified  and  beneficent  effects.  He  per- 
ceives the  atmosphere,  as  the  agent  under  the 
Almighty,  vyhich  produces  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the 
vegetable  creation — which  preserves  water  in  a 
liquid  state — supports  fire  and  flame,  and  pro- 
duces animal  heat,  which  sustains  the  clouds, 
and  gives  buoyancy  to  the  feathered  tribes — 
which  is  the  cause  of  winds — the  vehicle  of 
smells — the  medium  of  sounds — the  source  of 
all  the  pleasures  we  derive  from  the  harmonies 
of  music — the  cause  of  that  universal  light  and 
splendour  which  is  diffused  around  us,  and  of 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight,  fn  short,  he  contemplates  it 
as  the  prime  mover  in  a  variety  of  machines, — 
as  impelling  ships  across  the  ocean,  blowing  our 
furnaces,  grinding  our  corn,  raising  water  from 
the  deepest  pits,  extinguishing  fires,  setting 
power-looms  in  motion,  propelling  steam-boats 
along  rivers  and  canals,  raising  balloons  to  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  and  performing  a  thousand 
other  beneficent  agencies  without  which  our 
globe  would  ceaise  to  be  a  habitable  world.  All 
which  views  and  contemplations  have  an  evi- 
ilent  fndency  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 


mind,  to  stimulate  its  faculties,  and  to  produce 
rational  enjoyment. 

Again, — the  man  of  knowledge,  even  when 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  in  solitude,  where 
other  minds  could  find  no  enjoyment,  can  enter- 
tain himself  with  the  most  sublime  contempla- 
tions. He  can  trace  the  huge  globe  on  whicih 
we  stand  flying  through  the  depths  of  spaiv, 
carrying  along  with  it  its  vast  population,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  thousand  miles  every  hour,  and, 
by  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  bringing  about  the 
alternate  succession  of  summer  and  winter, 
spring  and  harvest.  By  the  aid  of  his  telescope 
he  can  transport  himself  towards  the  moon,  and 
survey  the  circular  plains,  the  deep  caverns,  the 
conical  hills,  the  lofty  peaks,  the  shadows  of  the 
hills  and  vales,  and  the  rugged  and  romantic 
mountain  scenery  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  this  orb  of  night.  By  the  help  of  the  same 
instrument,  he  can  range  through  the  planetary 
system,  wing  his  way  through  the  regions  of 
space  along  with  the  swiftest  c*bs,  and  trace 
many  of  the  physical  aspects  anc  revolutions 
which  have  a  relation  to  distant  worlds.  He 
can  transport  himself  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
behold  a  stupendous  ring  600,000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, revolving  in  majestic  grandeur 
every  ten  hours,  around  a  globe  nine  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  while  seven  moons 
larger  than  ours,  along  with  an  innumerable 
host  of  stars,  display  their  radiance,  to  adorn 
the  firmament  of  that  magnificent  world.  He 
can  win?  his  flight  to  the  still  more  distant  re- 
gions of  the  universe,  leaving  the  sun  and  all  his 
planets  behind  him,  till  th>i^  appear  like  a 
scarcely  discernible  speck  in  creation,  and  con- 
template thousands  and  millions  of  stars  and 
starry  systems,  beyond  the  range  of  ihe  unas- 
sisted eye,  and  wander  among  suns  and  worlds 
dispersed  throughout  the  boundless  dimensions 
of  space.  He  can  fill  up,  in  his  imagination, 
those  blanks  which  astronomy  has  never  directly 
explored,  and  conceive  thousands  of  systems 
and  ten  thousands  of  worlds,  beyond  all  that  is 
visible  by  the  optic  tube,  stretching  ou*  to  infinity 
on  every  hand,  — new  creations  inces-  antly  start- 
ing into  existence — peopled  with  intelligences  of 
various  orders,  and  all  under  the  superinten- 
dence and  government  of  "  the  King  Eternal, 
Immortal  and  Invisible,"  whose  power  is  omni- 
potent, and  the  limits  of  his  dominions  past  find- 
ing out. 

It  is  evident  that  a  niind  capable  of  such  ex- 
cursions and  contemplations  as  I  have  now  sup- 
posed, must  experience  enjovments  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  individual  whose  soul  is 
enveloped  in  intellectual  darkness.  If  substan- 
tial happiness  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  mind,  if  it 
consists  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  faculties, 
if  it  depends  on  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which 
lie  within  the  range  of  its  contemplation,  if  it  is 
augmented  by  the  view  of  scenes  of  beauty  and 
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(ubliml'v,  aiid  displays  of  infinite  intelligence 
«ad  power,  if  it  is  connected  with  tranijuilliiv  of 
mird,  which  generally  accompanies  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  with  the  subjugation  of  the  plea- 
•ures  of  sense  to  the  dictates  of  reason — the  en- 
lightened mind  must  enjoy  gratifications  as  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  ignorant,  as  man  is  su- 
perior, in  station  and  capacity,  to  the  \vorms  of 
the  dust. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  topic  a  little  farther, 
I  shall  select  a  few  facts  and  deductions  in  rela- 
tion to  science  which  demonstrate  the  interesting 
nature  and  delightftjl  tendency  of  scientific  pur- 
suits. 

Every  species  of  rational  information  lias  a 
tendency  to  produce  pleasing  emotions.  There 
is  a  certain  gratification  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  objects  and  operations  of  which  we  were 
formerly  ignorant,  and  that,  too,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  practical  tendency  of  such  know- 
ledge, of  the  advantages  we  may  expect  to  reap 
from  it,  or  the  sensitive  enjoyments  with  which 
it  may  be  accompanied.  A  taste  for  knowledge, 
a  capacity  to  acquire  it,  and  a  pleasure  accom- 
panying its  acquisition,  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  every  mind.  The  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind  a  principle  of  curi- 
osity, and  annexed  a  pleasure  to  its  gratification, 
to  excite  us  to  investigations  of  the  wonders  of 
creation  he  has  presented  before  os,  to  lead  us 
to  just  conceptions  of  his  infinite  perfections, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him  as 
the  subjects  of  his  government.  We  all  know, 
with  what  a  lively  interest  most  persons  peruse 
novels  and  romances,  where  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, mysterious  incidents,  and  talcs  of  wonder 
are  depicted  with  all  the  force  and  beauty  of 
language.  But  the  scenes  detailed  in  such  wri- 
tings produce  only  a  momentary  enjoyment. 
Being  retraced  as  only  the  fictions  of  a  lively 
imagination,  thev  pass  away  like  a  dream  or  a 
vision  .of  the  night,  leaving  the  understanding 
bewildered,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  improve- 
nent.  In  order  to  improve  the  intellectual  facul- 
•ies  while  we  gratify  the  principle  of  curiosity, 
it  is  nlv  requisite,  that  we  direct  the  attention 
to  fncis  instead  of  fictions ;  and  when  the  real 
scenet  of  the  universe  are  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting aspect,  thev  are  calculated  to  produce 
emotions  of  wonder  and  delight  even  superior  to 
those  excited  by  the  most  highly  wrought  tales 
of  fiction  and  romance.  The  follo\ving  facts 
and  considerations  will  pc.haps  tend  to  corro- 
borate this  position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  fffitct-^ produced 
by  a  single  principle  in  nature,  is  calculated  to 
excite  emotions  of  admiration  and  delight.  From 
the  simple  principle  of  gravitation,  for  instance, 
proceed  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities  which 
arise  from  the  meandering  rills,  the  majestic  ri- 
ven, and  the  roaring  cataracts — it  causes  the 
mountains  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  and  confines 


the  ocean  to  its  appointed  channels — retuins  th« 
inhabitants  of  the  eartli  to  its  surface,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  flying  off  in  wild  confusion 
through  the  voids  of  space — it  produces  the  de- 
scent of  the  rains  and  de^vs,  and  the  alterna'e 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides — regulates  the  various 
movements  of  all  animals — forms  mechanical 
powers — gives  impulsion  to  numerous  machines 
— rolls  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  prevents 
her  from  flying  off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space 
— extends  its  influence  from  the  moon  to  llie 
earth,  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  from  the 
sun  to  the  remotest  planets,  preserving  surround- 
ing worlds  in  their  proper  courses,  and  connect- 
ing the  solar  system  with  other  worlds  and  sys- 
tems in  the  remote  spaces  of  the  universe. 
When  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  is  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  it  attracts  feathers  or  small  bits 
of  paper;  when  a  long  tube  of  glass,  or  a  cat's 
back  is  rubbed  in  the  dark,  they  emit  flashes  of 
fire,  accompanied  with  a  snapping  noise.  Now 
is  it  not  delightful  to  a  rational  mind  to  know, 
that  the  same  principle  which  causes  wax  or 
amber  to  attract  light  substances,  and  glass 
tubes  or  cylinders  to  emit  sparks  of  fire,  pro- 
duces the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  all  the  sub- 
lime phenomena  which  accompany  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  and,  in  combination  with  other 
agents,  produces  also  the  fiery  meteor  which 
sweeps  through  the  sky  with  its  luminous  train, 
and  the  beautiful  coruscations  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis?  There  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  dif^ 
ferent  species  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, all  differing  from  one  another  in  their  size, 
structure,  flowers,  leaves,  fruits,  mode  of  propa- 
gation, internal  vessels,  medicinal  virtues,  and 
the  odours  they  exhale.  Who  would  imagine 
that  this  immense  assemblage  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  every  clime,  with  such  a  diversity  of  forms, 
fruits  and  colours,  are  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  four  or  five  simple  substances  variously 
modified  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator?  Yet  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  ascertained  from  chymical 
analysis,  that  all  vegetable  substances,  from  the 
invisible  mushroom  which  adheres  to  a  spot  of 
mouldiness,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Banian-tree,  which  would  cover  with  its  shade 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, — are  solely  com- 
posed of  the  following  natural  principles, — Ca- 
loric, Light,  Water,  Air  and  Carbon. 

Again,  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  invisible 
atmosphere  should  compress  our  bodies  every 
moment  with  a  weight  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  without  our  feeling  it,  and  the  whole 
earth  with  a  weight  of  12,043,468,800,000,000, 
000  of  pounds,  or  five  thousand  billions  of  tons, 
that  this  pressure  is  essentially  necessary  to  out 
existence,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  air  within 
us,  which  would  not  weigh  above  a  single  ounce, 
by  its  strong  elastic  force,  counteracts  the  effects 
of  this  tremendous  pressure  upon  our  bo-'7«j. 
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tnJ  prevents  our  being  crushed  to  pieces — that 
the  same  cause  prevents  our  habitations  from 
falling  upon  us  and  crushing  us  to  death,  without 
which  our  glass  windows  would  be  shattered  to 
atoms,  and  our  most  stately  edifices  tumbled  into 
ruins  ! — that  this  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  time 
performing  an  immense  variety  of  operations  in 
Nature  and  Art — insinuating  itself  into  the  pores 
and  sap-vessels  of  plants  and  flowers — produc- 
ing respiration  in  all  living  beings,  and  support- 
inc  all  the  processes  of  life  and  vegetation 
throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation — 
that  its  pressure  produces  the  process  of  what  is 
called  suction  and  cupping — causes  snails  and  pe- 
riwinkles to  adhere  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  are 
found — sives  effect  to  the  adhesion  of  bodies  by 
means  of  mortar  and  cements — raises  water  in 
our  forcing-pumps  and  fire-engines — supports  the 
quicksilver  in  our  barometers — prevents  the 
water  of  our  seas  and  rivers  from  boiling  and 
evaporating  into  steam — and  promotes  the  ac- 
tion of  our  steam-engines  while  raising  water 
from  deep  pits,  and  while  propelling  vessels 
along  seas  and  rivers ! 

In  the  next  place,  science  contributes  to  the 
gratification  of  the  human  mind  by  enabling  us 
to  trace,  in  many  objects  and  operations,  surpris- 
ing resemblances,  where  we  should  least  of  all 
have,  erpected  them.  Who  could,  at  first  sight, 
imagine,  that  the  process  of  breathing  is  a  spe- 
cies of  combustion,  or  burning — that  the  dia- 
mond is  nothing  else  than  carbon  in  a  crystal- 
lized state,  and  differs  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  from  a  piece  of  charcoal-  -that  water  is 
a  compound  of  two  invisible  ai's  or  gases,  and 
that  one  of  these  ingredients  is  the  principle  of 
flame  I — that  the  air  which  produces  suffocation 
and  death  in  coal-mines  and  subterraneous 
grottos,  is  the  same  substance  which  gives 
briskness  to  ale,  beer,  and  soda  water,  and  the 
acid  flavour  to  many  mineral  springs — that  the 
air  we  breathe  is  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  nearly  in  the  same  proportions  as 
nitric  acid  or  aqua  fortis,  which  can  dissolve  al- 
most all  the  metals,  and  a  single  draught  of 
which  would  instantly  destroy  the  human  frame 
— that  the  colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  or  com- 
pound of  all  the  other  colours,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  white  light  of  the  sun  produces 
all  that  diversity  of  colouring  which  adorns  the 
face  of  nature — that  the  same  principle  which 
causes  our  fires  to  burn,  forms  acids,  produces 
the  rust  of  metals,  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
plants  by  nisht — that  plants  breathe  and  perspire 
as  well  as  animals — that  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
fixed  air,  is  the  product  both  of  vegetation,  of 
burnins,  of  fermentation  and  of  breathing — that 
it  remains  indestructible  by  age,  and,  in  all  its 
diversified  combinations,  still  preserves  its  iden- 
tity— that  the  air  which  burns  in  our  street-lamps 
ai:d  illuminates  our  shops  and  manufactories,"  is 


the  same  which  causes  a  balloon  to  rise  above 
the  clouds,  and  likewise  extinguishes  flame  when 
it  is  immersed  in  a  body  of  this  gas — that  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  which  rot  upon  the  ground 
and  appear  to  be  lost  for  ever,  are  converted  by 
tlie  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  this  very  same  carbon  is,  in  process  of 
time,  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of  vegetables, 
which  it  clothes  with  a  new  foliage,  and  again 
renews  the  face  of  nature — and  that  the  same 
principle  wliich  causes  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
the  cause  of  fluidity,  expands  bodies  in  every 
direction,  enters  into  every  operation  in  nature, 
flies  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time,  and,  by  its  powerful  influence, 
prevents  the  whole  matter  of  the  universe  from 
being  converted  into  a  solid  mass ! 

What,  then,  can  be  more  delightful,  to  a  being 
furnished  with  such  powers  as  man,  than  to  trace 
the  secret  machinery  by  which  the  God  of  nature 
accomplishes  his  designs  in  the  visible  world,  and 
displays  his  infinite  power  and  intelligence — to 
enter  into  the  hidden  springs  of  Nature's  opera- 
tions, to  follow  her  through  all  her  winding  re- 
cesses, and  to  perceive,  from  what  simple  prin- 
ciples and  causes  the  most  sublime  and  diver- 
sified phenomena  are  produced!  It  is  with  this 
view  that  the  Almighty  hath  set  before  us  his 
wondrous  works,  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  beheld 
with  a  "  brute  unconscious  gaze,"  but  to  be  in- 
vestigated, ui  order  that  they  may  be  admired, 
and  that  in  such  investigations  we  may  enjoy  a 
sacred  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  results  of 
his  Wisdom  and  Intelligence. 

In  the  third  place,  science  contributes  to  our 
enjoyment  by  the  grand  and  sublime  objects  she 
presents  before  us.  In  consequence  of  the  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
objects  of  maimificence  and  grandeur  are  now 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  enlightened  mind  of 
which  former  ages  could  form  no  conception- 
These  objects  are  magnificent  in  respect  of  mag- 
nitude, of  motion,  of  the  vast  spaces  which  inter- 
vene between  them ,  and  of  the  noble  purposes  for 
which  they  are  destined. 

What  a  sublime  idea,  for  example,  is  presented 
to  the  view  by  such  an  object  as  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter,— a  globe  fourteen  hundred  times  larger  than 
the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  whose  surface 
would  contain  a  population  a  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  all  the  inhabitants  that  have  ex- 
isted on  our  globe  since  the  creation  !  And  how 
is  the  sublimity  of  such  an  idea  augmented  when 
we  consider,  that  this  immense  body  is  revolving 
round  its  axis  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand miles  in  an  hour,  and  is  flying,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  regions  of  space,  twenty-nine 
thousand  miles  every  hour,  carrying  along  with 
it  four  moons,  each  of  them  larger  than  the  earth, 
during  its  whole  course  round  the  centre  of  its 
motion  !     And  if  thi«  olanet,  which  appears  only 
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liko  a  luminous  speck  on  the  nocturnal  sky,  pre- 
•rnls  such  an  uu^st  iiit-a,  wlu'n  its  uiagnitiide 
&111J  mutiuiis  are  investigated,  wUaI  an  astonisli- 
uig  lilea  is  (irescntod  to  the  niiiiil  when  it  eonleni- 
plates  the  size  and  spU-ndour  of  the  »un, — a  Unly 
which  Would  contain  wiihiii  its  bowels  nine  hun- 
dred globes  larger  tlian  Jupiter,  aiid  thirteen  hun- 
dred lliousand  globes  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth, — 
which  darts  its  rays,  in  a  few  moments,  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  tlie  planetary  system,  producing 
light  and  colour,  and  life  and  vegetation  llirough- 
out  surrounding  worlds  !  And  liow  must  our  as- 
tonisluncnt  be  still  increased,  when  we  consider 
tJie  number  of  such  globes  which  exist  through- 
out the  universe  ;  that  w  ithin  the  range  of  our 
telescopes  more  than  eighty  millions  of  globes, 
similar  to  the  sun  in  size  and  in  splendour,  are 
»rranged  at  immeasurable  distances  from  each 
other,  ditTusing  their  radiance  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  enlivening  surrounding 
worlds  with  their  benign  influence,  besides  tlie 
innumerable  multitudes,  which  our  reason  tells 
us,  must  exist  beyond  all  tliat  is  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  mortals '. 

But  the  motions,  no  less  than  the  magnitudes 
of  such  bodies,  present  ideas  of  sublimity.  That 
a  globe*  as  large  as  tlie  earth  should  fly  through 
tlie  celestial  regions  with  a  velocity  of  seventy- 
six  thousand  miles  an  hour, — tliat  another  globef 
should  move  at  the  rate  of  one  tliousaud  seven 
hundred  and  lifty  miles  in  a  minute,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  miles  an  hour, — that  even 
Saturn,  with  all  his  assemblage  of  rings  and 
moons,  should  be  carried  along  his  course,  with 
a  velocity  of  twenty-two  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
— that  some  of  fhe  comets,  when  near  the  sun, 
should  fly  with  tlie  amazing  velocity  of  eight 
hundred  tliousand  miles  an  hour, — that,  in  all 
probability,  the  sun  himself,  with  all  his  attend- 
ing planets,  besides  their  own  proper  motions, 
are  carried  around  some  distant  centre  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles  every 
hour ;  and  that  thousands  and  millions  of  sys- 
tems are  moving  in  the  same  rapid  manner,  are 
facts  so  astonishing,  and  so  far  exceeding  every 
thing  we  behold  around  us  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth,  that  the  imagination  is  overpowered  and 
confounded  at  the  idea  of  the  astonishing  forces 
which  are  in  operation  throughout  the  universe, 
and  of  tlie  power  and  energy  by  which  tliey  are 
produced ;  and  every  rational  being  feels  a  sub- 
lime pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  such  ob- 
jects which  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  ignorant 
mind. 

The  vast  and  imrneaturohk  spaces  which  inter- 
vene between  tlie  great  bodies  of  the  universe 
likewise  convey  august  and  sublime  conceptions. 
Between  the  earth  and  the  sun  there  intervenes 
a  space  so  vast,  that  a  cannon  ball,  flying  with 
khe  velocity  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  would 
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not  reach  that  luminary  in  twenty  years ;  and  a 
mail-coach,  moving  at  its  utmost  speed,  would 
not  arrive  at  its  surface  in  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred years  ;  and,  were  it  to  proceed  from  the  suu 
towards  the  planet  Herschel,  it  would  not  arrive 
at  that  body  afier  the  lajise  of  twenly-ttvo  thou- 
Sand  ytars.  And  yet  the  sun,  at  that  immense 
distance,  exerts  his  attractive  energy,  retains 
that  liuge  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  dispenses  li^hl 
and  colour,  life  and  animalioii  over  every  part  of 
its  surface.  But  all  such  spaces,  vast  as  at  first 
sight  tliey  a)ipear,  dwindle,  as  it  were,  into  a 
span,  when  compared  with  those  immeasurable 
spaces  which  are  interposed  between  Us  and  the 
regions  of  the  stars.  Between  tlie  earth  and 
the  nearest  fixed  star  a  space  intervenes  so  vast 
and  incomprehensible,  that  a  ball  flying  with  the 
velocity  above  mentioned,  would  not  pass  tlirough 
it  in  four  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand 
years  ;  and  as  there  are  stars,  visible  through 
telescopes,  at  least  a  hundred  times  farther  dis- 
tant from  our  globe,  it  would  require  such  a  body 
four  hundred  millions  of  years,  or  a  period  67,000 
times  greater  than  that  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Mosaic  creation,  before  it  could  arrive  at 
lliose  distant  regions  of  immensity. 

The  grand  and  noble  design*  for  which  the 
great  bodies,  to  which  1  have  adverted,  are  in- 
tended, suggest,  likewise,  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing and  sublime  reflections.  These  designs  un- 
doubtedly are,  to  display  the  ineffable  glories  of 
tlie  Eternal  Mind, — to  demonstrate  the  immen- 
sity, oninipotence  and  wisdom  of  Him  who 
formed  tlie  universe, — and  to  serve  as  so  many 
worlds  for  the  residence  of  incalculable  numbers 
of  intelligent  beings  of  every  order.  And,  what 
an  immense  variety  of  interesting  objects  is  jire- 
sented  to  the  mind  when  its  views  are  directed 
to  the  numerous  orders  and  gradations  of  intelli- 
gences that  may  people  the  universe, — the  mag- 
nificent scenes  that  may  be  displayed  in  every 
world, — their  moral  economy,  and  the  important 
transactions  that  may  have  taken  place  in  their 
history  under  tlie  arrangements  of  the  Divine 
government ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
which  science  unfolds  to  every  enlightened  mind. 
The  contemplation  of  such  objects  has  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
soul, — to  raise  the  afft'Ctions  above  mean  an<. 
grovelling  pursuits,  to  give  man  a  more  impres- 
sive idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  rational  and  im- 
mortal nature,  and  of  the  attributes  of  tliat  Al- 
mighty Being  by  whom  he  is  upheld,  and  to  make 
him  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  faculties  capable 
of  being  exercised  on  scenes  and  objects  so  mag- 
nificent and  sublime. 

In  {.he  fourth  place,  science  administers  to  our 
enjoyment  by  the  variety  of  novel  and  interesting 
objects  it  exhibits.  Almost  every  department  of 
natural  science  presents  to  the  untutored  mind  an 
assemblage  of  objects,  new  and  strange,  w  hicb 
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tend  to  rouse  its  faculties,  and  to  excite  to  impor- 
tant inquiries  and  interesting  reflections.  The 
science  of  mechanics  presents  us  with  many  cu- 
rious combinations  of  mechanical  powers,  which, 
from  the  simplest  principles,  produce  the  most 
powerful  and  astonishing  effects.  "  What  can 
be  more  strange  (says  a  profound  and  energetic 
writer*)  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  ba- 
lance hundreds  of  pounds  by  the  intervention  of 
a  few  bars  of  thin  iron?"  And  when  we  consi- 
der that  all  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley, 
the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge  and  the  screw,  how 
astonishing  are  the  forces  exerted,  and  the  effects 
produced,  by  their  various  combinations  in  wheel- 
carriages,  mills,  cranes,  thrashing-machines,  and 
pile-engines  !  Hydrostatics  teaches  us  the  won- 
derful fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water,  without 
the  aid  of  any  machinery,  will,  by  mere  pres- 
sure, produce  an  almost  irresistible  force  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  any  quantity  of  fluid,  however 
small,  may  be  made  to  counterpoise  any  quan- 
tity, however  large;  and  hence  a  very  strong 
hogshead  has  been  burst  to  pieces,  and  the  water 
scattered  about  with  incredible  force,  by  means 
of  water  conveyed  through  a  very  small  perpen- 
dicular tube  of  great  length.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  by  the  same  means,  the  foundations  of 
a  largo  building  might  be  shattered,  and  the 
whole  structure  overthrown.  Magnetism  dis- 
closes to  us  such  singular  facts  as  the  following : 
—that  a  small  piece  of  steel,  when  rubbed  by 
the  loadstone,  and  nicely  poised,  will  place  itself 
in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
point  nearly  towards  the  poles  of  the  world, — 
that  the  north  and  south  poles  of  two  loadstones 
will  attract,  and  two  north  or  two  south  poles  re- 
pel each  other;  and  that  the  power  of  a  magnet 
will  pass  through  a  thick  board,  and  turn  round 
a  compass-needle,  with  great  velocity,  though 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  science  of  optics  likewise  disclose  a  va- 
riety of  astonishing  truths,  and  is  no  less  replete 
with  wonders.  How  wonderful  the  fact,  that 
light  proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  other  luminous 
bodies,  with  a  velocity  of  195,000  miles  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time ;  that  myriads  of  myriads  of  rays 
are  flying  off  from  visible  objects  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass,  crossing  each  other  in  aU 
directions,  and  yet  accurately  depicting  the 
same  images  of  external  objects  in  thousands  of 
eyes  at  the  same  moment, — that  the  thousands 
of  millions  of  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from 
any  particular  object  must  be  compressed  into  a 
space  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, before  they  can  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  produce  vision, — that  the  images  of  all 
the  objects  which  compose  an  extensive  land- 
scape are  depicted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  in 
all  their  colours  and  relative  proportions,  within 
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a  space  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,— that 
the  eye  can  perceive  objects  distinctly  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches,  and  likewise  at  the  distance 
of  ten,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  miles,  serving  the 
purpose  both  of  a  microscope  and  a  telescope, 
and  can  be  instantaneously  adjusted  to  serve 
either  as  the  one  or  as  the  other, — and  that  the 
variegated  colouring  which  appears  in  the  see- 
nery  of  nature  is  not  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  in  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  without 
which  all  the  scenes  of  creation  would  wear  an 
uniform  aspect,  and  one  object  would  be  undia- 
tinguishable  from  another ! 

The  instruments  which  the  science  of  optics 
has  been  the  means  of  constructing,  are  also  ad- 
mirable in  their  effects  and  productive  of  rati- 
oned entertainment.  How  wonderful,  that,  by 
means  of  an  optic  lens,  an  image  is  depicted  in  a 
dark  chamber,  on  a  white  table,  in  which  we 
may  perceive  the  objects  of  an  extensive  land- 
scape delineated  in  all  theircolours,  motions  and 
proportions,  and  so  accurately  represented,  that 
we  even  distinguish  the  countenances  of  indivi- 
duals at  the  distance  of  a  mile, — that  we  can  see 
objects  distinctly  when  a  thick  board,  or  a  piece 
of  metal,  is  interposed  between  them  and  our 
eye, — that  the  images  of  objects  can  be  made  to 
hang  in  the  air  either  upright  o'  inverted,  and 
that  representations  either  of  the  living  or  of  the 
dead  can  be  made  to  start  up  instantly  before  the 
view  of  a  spectator  in  a  darkened  room, — that, 
by  admitting  into  a  chamber  a  few  rays  of  white 
light  from  the  sun  through  a  prism,  all  the  co 
lours  of  light  may  be  seen  beautifully  painted  on 
a  piece  of  paper, — that  a  single  object  may  be 
multiplied  to  an  indefinite  number,  and  that  a 
few  coloured  bits  of  glass  may  be  made  by  re- 
flection to  exhibit  an  infinite  diversity  of  beauti- 
ful  and  variegated  forms !  How  admirable  the 
effects  of  the  telescope,  by  which  we  may  see 
objects  as  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  as  if  they  were  placed  within  a  few 
yards  of  us,  by  which  we  can  penetrate  into  the 
celestial  regions,  and  behold  the  distant  wonders 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  the  millions  of  stars 
dispersed  through  infinite  space,  as  distinctly  85 
if  we  were  actually  transported  by  a  supernatu- 
ral power  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles 
into  the  regions  of  the  firmament !  And  how  cu- 
rious the  circumstance,  that  we  can,  by  this  in- 
strument, contemplate  such  objects  in  all  direc- 
tions and  positions, — that  we  can  view  them 
either  as  erect,  or  as  turned  upside  down, — that 
we  can  perceive  the  spires,  houses  and  windows 
of  a  distant  city  when  our  backs  are  turned  di- 
rectly opposite  to  it,  and  our  faces  in  a  contrary 
direction — the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  moons  of 
Jupiter,  when  we  are  lookmg  downwards  with  our 
backs  turned  to  these  objects, — that  we  (^an  make 
an  object  on  our  right  hand  or  our  left,  appear  as 
if  directly  before  us,  and  can  cause  a  terrestrial 
landscape  fn  appear  above  ns,  as  if  it  were  sus« 
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pendeil  in  the  sky.*  By  the  help  of  tlie  micros- 
cope we  can  ex)iil)it  to  a  number  of  spectalurs  ut 
the  same  monu-nt,  a  small  animal  scarcelv  distin- 
guishable by  the  naked  eye,  ma^'nilied  to  the  size 
of  ten  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  distinguish 
not  only  its  limbs,  joints,  mouth  and  eves,  but 
even  the  motions  of  its  bowrls,  and  otlier  inter- 
nal movements  ;  and  in  every  department  of  na- 
ture can  contemplate  an  assemblage  of  beauties, 
delicate  contextures,  and  exquisite  contrivances, 
which  eicite  the  highest  admiration,  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  appeared  incredible  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind. 

The  sciences  of  tltclricity  and  gaivanitm  like- 
wise display  facts  both  curious  and  astonishing. 
Hovir  wonderful  the  operations  of  the  electric 
fluid,  which  can  suddenly  contract  the  muscles 
of  animals,  and  give  a  violent  shock  to  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  persons  at  the  same  moment — 
which  moves  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  tliat, 
in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  it  might  be  made  to  fly 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe — which 
melts  iron  wire,  sets  fire  to  gunpowder  and  other 
inflammable  substances,  destroys  tlie  polarity  of 

•  This  Is  effected  by  means  of  the  "  aerial  reflect- 
ing telescope,"  lately  invented  by  the  author.  The 
foUowins  is  a  general  representation  of  this  teles- 
cope in  profile.  - 

AB  is  a  tube  oi  mahogany  about  three  Inches  long, 
which  serves  as  a  socket  for  holding  the  speculum  ; 
CD  an  arm  attached  to  the  tube,  about  the  length  of 
the  focal  distance  of  the  mirror,  consisting  of  two 
separate  pieces  C  and  U,  the  latter  of  which  slides 
under  the  fonncr.  through  the  brass  sockets  EF. 
To  the  under  part  of  the  socket  F  Is  attached  a  bniss 
tiui  with  a  female  screw,  in  which  the  male  screw 
9l>  acts  by  applying  the  h.ind  to  the  nob  c,  which 
•erves  for  adjusting  the  instrument  to  distinct  vi- 


llie  magnetic  needle,  and  promotes  th^  vegeta- 
tion of  plants  and  the  perspiration  of  animals— 
which  can  be  drawn  in  vivid  sparks  from  ditier- 
enl  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  made  to  de- 
scend from  the  clouds  in  streams  of  tire !  Aud 
how  powerful  and  astonishing  the  cll'ects  of  the 
galvanic  agency — which  makes  charcoal  bum 
with  a  brilliant  while  flame,  decomjioses  water 
into  its  elementary  parts,  and  causes  platina,  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  of  the  metals,  to  melt  as 
readily  as  wa.x  in  the  flame  of  a  candle — which 
pro<iuces  the  most  violent  convulsions  on  the 
muscular  system,  causes  a  hare  to  move  its  feet, 
and  a  fowl  to  clap  its  wings,  with  force  and 
energy,  after  lift  it  extinct — throws  the  counte- 
nance, even  of  a  dead  man,  into  appalling  gri- 
maces and  contortions,  and  excites  the  most  rapid 
movements  in  his  hands  and  limbs,  to  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  all  beholders  ! 

The  science  of  chymistry,  throughout  all  its 
departments,  is  no  less  replete  with  wonders. 
How  astonishing  are  many  of.  the  facts  which  it 
discloses,  of  which  the  following  are  merely  spe- 
cimens ! — That  all  the  productions  of  nature  in 

slon.  G  is  the  brass  tube  which  receives  the  eye- 
pieces. In  looking  through  this  telescope,  the  right 
eye  is  applied  at  the  point  H,  the  back  is  directly  to- 
wards the  object,  and  the  observer's  head  is  under- 
stood to  be  luicovercd.  When  a  diagonal  eye-piece 
is  applied,  the  object  may  be  seen  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  true  position  : 
or,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  either  upwards,  as  if 
hanging  in  the  air,  or  downwards,  as  if  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  A  particular  description  of 
this  instrument  may  be  seen  in  "The  Edinburgh 
New  Hhiliisnphical  Journal"  for  July  18-^6,  pp.  41 
—51.  and  in  the  "  London  Encyclopjtdia. "  ArL  T* 
kscope. 
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the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  are  com- 
posed of  a  very  f^w  simple  substances,  many  of 
wliich  are  invisible  sases — that  water  is  chiefly 
composed  of  an  inJlamnMble  principle — that  the 
acids,  such  as  aquafortis  and  oil  of  vitriol,  are 
formed  of  different  kinds  of  air — that  an  invisi- 
ble fluid,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  will  cause  a  rod  of  iron  to  bum  with 
brilliancy,  and  phosphorus  to  produce  a  splen- 
dour which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  every  beholder 
— that  the  diamond,  notwithstanding  its  value 
and  brilliancy,  is  composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  coal — that  osymuriatic  acid,  or  the  bleaching 
gas,  discharges  all  vegetable  colours,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  will  change  a  piece  of 
printed  calico  into  a  pure  white ;  and  likewise 
bums  all  the  metals,  dissolves  gold  and  platina, 
and  suffocates  all  animals  that  breathe  it,  after 
one  or  two  inspirations — that  there  are  metals 
much  lighter  than  water,  which  swim  in  that 
fluid  and  bum  spontaneously  with  a  bright  red 
light,  and  when  thrown  into  the  mineral  acids, 
inflame  and  burn  on  the  surface,  and  in  oxygen 
and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  produce  a  white  flame, 
BJid  throw  out  numerous  bright  sparks  and  scin- 
tillations,— that  a  certain  kind  of  air,  called  the 
nitrous  oxide,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  pro- 
duces an  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  animal 
spirits,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter,  a 
rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  a  thousand  de- 
.ightful  emotions,  without  any  subsequent  feel- 
ings of  debility  or  exhaustion — and,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  according  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  some  modern  chymists,  that  "  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tolar 
light,  are  the  only  elementary  substances  em- 
ployed in  the  constitution  of  the  whole  universe  ;" 
so  that  Nature,  in  all  her  operations,  works  tho 
most  infinitely  diversified  effects,  by  the  slightest 
modifications  in  the  means  she  employs. 

Such  are  only  a  few  spedmens  of  the  curious 
and  interesting  subjects  which  the  physical  sci- 
ences present  to  the  reflecting  mind.  And  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  rational  being  can  make  such 
objects  as  those  I  have  now  specified  the  subject 
of  his  frequent  study  and  contemplation,  and  not 
feel  pleasures  and  enjoyments  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  are  either 
immersed  in  sensuality,  or  enveloped  witli  the 
mists  of  i^morance  ?  The  man  who  has  such 
subjects  to  study  and  investigate,  and  such  ob- 
jects to  contemplate,  can  never  be  destitute  of 
enjovment.  If  happiness  depends  on  the  activity 
of  the  mir.d,  and  the  range  of  objects  presented 
before  it,  wherever  he  is  placed, — whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  he 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  mental  grati- 
fication, and  of  increasing  his  stock  of  intellectual 
wealth.  He  needs  not  envy  the  rich  and  the  noble, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  mansions  and 
the  splendour  of  their  equipage ;  for  the  magnifi- 


cence and  glories  of  the  universe,  and  all  tho 
beauties  of  terrestrial  nature  lie  before  him.  and 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  minister  to  his  enjoy- 
ment. In  investigating  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments which  appear  in  the  economy  of  creation, 
in  tracing  throughout  that  economv  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  Creator,  and  in  looking  forward  to  a 
nobler  state  of  existence  where  his  views  of  the 
divine  empire  shall  be  expanded,  he  can  enjov  a 
satisfaction  and  delight  which  the  wealth  of  this 
world  cannot  bestow,  and  which  its  frowns  and 
calamities  cannot  destroy. 

Besides  the  pleasures  derived  fi-om  a  contem- 
plation of  the  doctrines  and  the  facts  of  science, 
— there  is  a  positive  gratification  in  tracing  the 
steps  by  v:hich  the  discoveries  of  science  have  been 
made, — the  reasonings  and  demonstrations  bt, 
vchich  its  doctrines  are  supported,  and  the  experi- 
ments by  which  they  axe  proved  and  illustrated. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  several 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  however  ab- 
struse they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  will  afford 
a  high  degree  of  gratification  to  the  mind. 
When  it  is  announced  as  a  proposition  in  geo- 
metrj',  "  that  the  square  described  on  tlie  hypo- 
thenuse,  or  longest  side  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  the  other  side,"* — it  is  pleasing  to 

•  The  following  fl?ure  will  convey  an  Idea  to  the 
unleamed  reader  of  the  meanlrj  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 


AB  C  is  a  risht  angled  triangle,  having  the  right 
angle  at  C,  and  A  B  is  the  hypothenuse,  or  longest 
side.  By  geometrical  reasoning  it  can  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  square  D,  described  on  tho  longest 
side  A  B,  is  exactlj  ""'  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
E  and  F,  described  on  tiie  other  two  sides. — One  of 
the  uses  of  this  proposition  will  appear  from  the 
following  example.  Suppose  A  C  the  height  of  a 
wall  =  24  feet,  B  C  the  width  of  a  trench  =  18  feet ; 
it  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  a  ladder  B  A  which 
will  reach  from  the  outside  of  the  trench  to  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  square  of  18  is  324 ;  the  square  of 
24  is  576,  which  added  together  make  900,  equal  to 
the  square  D  ;  the  square  root  of  which  is  30  =  the 
length  of  the  ladder.    On  this  principle  we  can  find 
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percinvp,  how  every  step  of  llie  demonstration 
proceeds  with  unerring  certainty,  and  leads  the 
mind  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  conchision  to 
which  it  leads,  with  as  high  a  degree  of  demon- 
strative evidence  as  that  3  added  to  6  make  9, 
or  that  5  multiplied  by  4  make  20.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  clearly  deinonstraled  by  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  that  "  the  three  angles  of 
every  triangle,  whatever  be  its  size  or  the  incli- 
nation of  its  sides,  aro  e.xactiv  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  180  degrees,"  and  that  "  the  sides  of 
a  plane  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  sines 
of  the  angles  opposite  to  them,"  the  utility  and 
importance  of  these  truths  may  not  at  first  view 
be  appreciated,  however  convincing  the  evi- 
dence from  which  the  conclusions  are  deduced. 
But  when  tlic  student  comes  to  know  tliat  on 
these  demonstrated  properties  of  a  triangle  de- 
pends the  mode  of  measuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  and  the  breadth  of  rivers, — of  deter- 
mining the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  magnitudes  of 
the  planets,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem,— it  cannot  but  atford  a  positive  gratification 
to  perceive  the  important  bearings  of  such  truths, 
and  that  the  astronomer,  when  he  announces  his 
sublime  deductions  respecting  the  sizes  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  does  not  rest  on 
vague  conceptions,  but  on  observations  con- 
ducted with  the  nicest  accuracy,  and  on  calcu- 
lations founded  on  principles  susceptible  of  the 
strictest  demonstration. 

"  To  follow  a  demonstration  of  a  grand  ma- 
thematical truth,"  says  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened writer, — "  to  perceive  how  clearly  and  how 
inevitably  one  step  succeeds  another,  and  how 
the  whole  steps  lead  to  the  conclusion, — to  ob- 
serve how  certainly  and  unerringly  the  reason- 
ing goes  on  from  things  perfectly  self-evident, 
and  by  the  smallest  addition  at  each  step,  every 
one  being  as  easily  taken  after  the  one  before  as 
the  first  step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  being 
something,  not  only  far  from  self-evident,  but  so 
ceneral  and  strange,  tliat  you  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by 
going  over  the  whole  rea_soning, — this  operation 
of  the  understanding,  to  those  who  so  exercise 
themselves,  always  affords  the  highest  delight." 

It  is  likewise  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  con- 
template the  experiments  bv  which  the  doctrines 
of  science  are  supported,  and  the  reasonings  and 
deductions  founded  on  experimental  investiga- 
tions. When  a  person  is  told  that  the  atmos- 
I  here  presses  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ta'th  with  a  force  equal  to  two  thousand  one 
l.undred  and  sixty  pounds  on  every  square  foot, 
it  must  surely  be  gratifying  to  behold  a  column 
of  water  supported  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  the 
'ower  end, — and  a  square  bottle  connected  with 
an  air-pump,  broken  to  pieces  by  the  direct  pres- 

the  height  of  rhe  mountains  In  the  moon,  when  the 
engUi  lu  their  shadows  is  known. 


sure  of  the  atmosphere, — and  from  a  coniparisnir« 
of  the  weight  of  mercury  suspended  in  a  tiit>e 
with  tlie  diameter  of  its  bore,  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  atmospherical  pressure  on  the  boily 
of  a  man,  or  even  on  the  whole  earth.  When 
he  is  told  that  one  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air 
is  the  principle  of  flame,  is  it  not  curious  and 
highly  interesting  to  behold  a  piece  of  iron  burn- 
ing in  this  gas,  throwing  out  brilliant  Kj-arks  of 
white  flame,  and  illumiiialing  a  large  ha.1  with  a 
dazzling  lustre? — and  when  he  is  informed  that 
fixed  air  is  tlie  heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  de- 
structive to  flame  and  animal  life, — is  it  not  gra^ 
tifying  to  perceive  this  invisible  fluid  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  and  when  i)oured  on  the 
flame  of  a  candle  that  it  instantly  extinguishes 
it  ?  Many  of  the  deductions  of  natural  science 
are  so  wonderful,  and  so  unlike  every  thing  we 
should  have  previously  conceived,  that  to  the  un- 
tutored mind  they  a|)pear  almost  incredible,  and 
little  short  of  unfounded  and  extravagant  asser- 
tions. When  such  a  one  is  told  that  "  any 
quantity  of  liquid,  however  small,  will  counter- 
poise any  quantity,  however  great,'' — that  the 
rubbing  of  a  glass  cylinder  against  a  cushion 
will  produce  the  effect  of  setting  fire  to  spirits 
of  wine,  or  of  bursting  a  bladder  of  air  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet  from  the  machine- 
that  the  galvanic  agency  will  produce  a  violent 
and  uncommon  effect  upon  the  nervous  and  mus* 
cular  system — and  that  in  certain  vegetable  in* 
fusions,  myriads  of  animals  of  various  forms, 
may  be  seen  a  thousand  times  less  than  the 
smallest  visible  point — such  assertions  are  apt 
to  stagger  his  belief  as  improbable  and  extrava- 
gant. But  when  he  actually  sees  in  the  first 
case,  a  large  hogshead  that  would  hold  above  a 
hundred  gallons,  filled  with  water,  and  a  long 
tube  whose  bore  is  not  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
firmly  inserted  into  its  top,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water  scarcely  exceeding  a  quart, poured  into 
the  tube — and  then  beholds  the  top  rapidly 
swelling,  and  in  a  few  moments,  the  whole  cask 
burst  to  pieces,  and  the  water  scattered  in  every 
direction, — or  in  the  second  case,  when  he  sees 
alcohol  suddenly  taking  fire,  and  a  bladder  filled 
with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  ex|iloding  with  a 
tremendous  report,  merely  by  the  turning  of  the 
electrical  machine  at  the  other  end  of  a  long 
hall,  and  the  interposition  of  a  wire,— or,  when 
in  the  third  case,  he  sees  a  person  drink  a  glass 
of  [)orter  whi<-h  has  a  wire  aroun(^  it  connected 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  operation,  receive  a  tremendous  concus- 
sion, which  makes  him  start  and  roar  like  a 
madman,  or,  in  the  last  case,  when  he  looks 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  perceives 
hundreds  of  mites  like  so  many  young  pigs, 
clambering  among  rocks  of  cheese,  atfd  thou- 
sands of  fishes  in  a  drop  of  water — such  experi- 
mental illustrations  of  the  trviths  of  science,  caiw 
not  fail  to  prove  highly  satisfactory,  and  to  afford 
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no  inconsiderable  degree  of  entertainment  and 
delight. 

The  occasional  performance  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, as  opportunity  offers,  and  the  construction 
of  philosophical  instruments,  may  also  be  con- 
verted Lito  a  source  of  enjoyment.  In  the  one 
case,  the  student  of  nature  may  derive  gratifica- 
tion, in  being  the  means  of  communicating  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  to  others  ;  and  in  tlie 
other,  he  may  whet  his  ingenuity,  and  increase 
his  mental  vigour,  and  be  enabled,  at  a  small  ex- 
pence,  to  gratify  his  curiosity  in  contemplating 
the  various  processes,  and  the  beauties  and  sub- 
limities of  nature.  Many  of  the  instruments  of 
science,  when  elegantly  constructed,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  on 
uccount  of  their  expense ;  but  a  person  of  mode- 
rate reflection  and  ingenuity,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  can  easily  construct  at  an  inconsiderable 
expense,  many  of  the  most  useful  instruments 
which  illustrate  the  facts  of  science.  For  ex- 
ample, a  powerful  compound  microscope,  capa- 
ble of  enabling  us  to  perceive  the  most  interest- 
ing minute  objects  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  may  be  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  little  more  than  a  cro\vn,  provided  the 
individual  constructs  the  tubes  and  other  appa- 
ratus of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  other  cheap  mate- 
rials :  and  the  occasional  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers  in  such  devices,  so  far  from  being  irk- 
some or  fatiguing,  are  generally  accompanied 
with  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  study  of  some  of 
the  subjects  above  mentioned,  particularly  the 
first  principles  of  the  mathematics,  may,  in  the 
outset,  be  attended  with  some  difficulties,  and  to 
some  minds  may  wear  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
aspect.  But  as  the  mind  proceeds  onwards  in 
its  progress,  and  acquires  clearer  conceptions  of 
what  at  first  appeared  difficult  or  obscure— 
every  difficulty  it  is  enabled  to  surmount  gives  a 
new  relish  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
additional  vigour  to  the  intellect,  to  enable  it  to 
vanquish  the  difficulties  which  still  remain, — till 
at  length  it  feels  a  pleasure  and  an  interest  in  the 
pursuit,  which  no  difficulties,  nor  even  the  lapse 
of  time  can  ever  effectually  destroy.  "  Let  any 
man,"  savs  Lord  Brougham,  "  pass  an  evening 
in  vacant  idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly 
tale,  and  compare  the  state  of  his  mind  when  ha 
goes  to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning,  with  its 
state  some  other  day  when  he  has  passed  a  few 
hours  in  goin^  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and 
reasonings,  of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in 
Natural  Science,  learning  truths  wholly  new  to 
him,  and  satisfying  himself  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  known  truths  rest, 
io  as  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  but  able  to  show  why  he  be- 
lieves them,  and  to  prove  before  others  that  they 
Are  true  ; — he  will  find  as  great  a  difference  as 
ean  exisi  in  the  same  being, — the  difference  be- 


tween looking  back  upon  lime  unproGtab.v 
wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self-improvement;  he 
will  feel  himself  in  the  one  case  listless  and  dis- 
satisfied, in  the  other,  comfortable  and  happy  j 
in  the  one  case,  if  he  do  not  appear  to  himself 
humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  have  earned  any 
claim  to  his  own  respect;  in  the  other  case,  he 
will  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  by 
his  own  exertions,  become  a  wise,  and  therefore 
a  more  exalted  creature." 

The  subjects  to  which  1  have  now  adverted, 
may  be  considered  not  merely  in  reference  tr  ihe 
gratification  they  afford  to  the  understanamg, 
but  likewise  in  reference  to  the  beneficial  injlu- 
cnce  they  would  produce  on  the  heart,  and  on  social 
and  domestic  enjoyment. 

All  the  truths  relative  to  the  Creator's  opera- 
tions in  the  universe,  when  properly  contempla- 
ted, are  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  and  in- 
teresting impression  upon  the  affections.  Is  a 
person  gratified  at  beholding  symmetry  and  beauty 
as  displayed  in  the  works  of  art, — what  a  high 
degree  of  delightful  emotion  must  be  felt  in  sur- 
veying the  beautiful  arrangements  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  in  the  variety  of  forms,  the  nice  pro- 
portions, the  exquisite  delicacy  of  texture,  and 
the  diversified  hues  which  adorn  the  vegetable 
kingdom, — in  the  colours  of  the  morning  and 
evening  clouds  of  a  summer  sky,  the  plumage  of 
birds,  the  admirable  workmanship  on  the  bodies 
of  insects,  the  fine  polish  of  sea-shells,  the  va- 
riegated wavings  and  colouring  of  jaspers,  to- 
pazes, and  emeralds,  and  particularly  in  those 
specimens  of  divine  mechanism  in  insects, 
plants,  and  flowers,  which  the  unassisted  eye 
cannot  discern,  and  which  the  microscope  alone 
can  unfold  to  view  !  Has  he  a  taste  for  the  sub- 
lime?  How  nobly  is  he  gratified  by  an  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  where  suns 
unnumbered  shine,  and  mighty  worlds  run  their 
solemn  roiuids !  Such  contemplations  have  a 
natural  tendency,  in  combination  with  Christian 
principles  and  motives,  to  raise  the  affections  to 
that  Almighty  Being  who  is  tlie  uncreated  source 
of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  creation, — 
to  enkindle  the  fire  oT devotion, — to  excite  adora- 
tion of  his  infinite  excellences,  and  to  produce 
profound  humility  in  his  presence.  Such  studies 
likewise  tend  to  preserve  the  mind  in  caknness 
and  serenity  under  the  moral  dispensations  of 
Him  whose  wisdom  is  displayed  in  all  his  ar- 
rangements, and  whose  "tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works," — and  to  inspire  it  with  hope 
and  confidence  in  relation  to  the  future  scenes  of 
eternity,  from  a  consideration  of  his  power,  be- 
nevolence, and  intelligence,  as  displayed  through- 
out the  universe,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  felicity  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  distribute 
among  numerous  orders  of  beings  throughout  an 
immortal  existence.  Contemplating  the  nume- 
rous  displays  of  Divine  munificence  around  oa 
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— ch«  diver«ified  orders  of  delighted  existence 
that  people  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth, 
tjio  nice  adaptation  of  their  orfjans  and  faciillics 
to  their  dilferfnt  situations  and  modesof  life,  tlu- 
ample  provision  made  for  their  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  boundless  dimensions  of  the  di- 
vine empire,  where  similar  instances  of  hencli- 
cence  are  displaj-ed — the  heart  is  disposed  to 
rest  with  confidence  on  Him  who  made  it,  con- 
vinced that  his  almislity  power  qualities  liim  to 
make  us  happy  by  a  variety  of  ni'-ans  of  which 
we  have  no  adequate  conception,  and  that  his 
faithfulness  and  benevolence  dispose  him  to  with- 
hold no  real  good  "  from  them  that  walk  up- 
rightly." 

Such  studies  would  likewise  tend  to  heighten 
the  deli ghL*  of  social  enjoyment.  There  is  no- 
thing more  grating  to  the  man  of  intelli^'ence  than 
the  foolish  and  triflint;  conversation  which  pre- 
vails in  the  various  intercourses  of  social  life, 
even  among  the  middling  and  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  and  in  convivial  associctions.  The 
ribaldry  and  obscenity,  the  folly  and  nonsense, 
and  the  laughter  of  fools  which  too  frequently 
distinguish  such  associations,  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilized  condition,  and  to  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature.  Without  supposing  that  it  will 
ever  be  expedient  to  lay  aside  cheerfulness  and 
rational  mirth,  the  lively  smile,  or  even  the  loud 
laugh,  it  is  siu-ely  conceivable,  that  a  more  ra- 
tional and  improving  turn  might  be  given  to  gene- 
ral conversation  than  what  is  frequently  exeni- 
plitied  in  our  social  intercourses.  And  what  can 
we  suppose  better  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
end  than  tlie  occasional  introduction  of  topics 
connected  with  science  and  general  knowledge, 
when  all,  or  the  greater  part,  are  qualified  so  take 
a  share  in  the  general  conversation  ?  It  would 
tend  to  stimulate  the  mental  faculties,  to  suggest 
useflil  hints,  to  diffuse  general  information,  to 
improve  science  and  art,  to  excite  the  ignorant  to 
increase  in  knowledge,  to  present  interesting  ob- 
jects of  contemplation,  to  enliven  the  spirits,  and 
thus  to  afford  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 
It  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  those 
shameful  excesses,  noisy  tumults,  and  scenes  of 
intemperance  which  so  frequently  terminate  our 
festive  entertainments.  For  want  of  qualifica- 
tions for  such  conversation,  cards,  dice,  childish 
questions  and  amusements,  gossiping  chit-chat, 
and  tales  of  scandal  are  generally  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  consume  the  hours  allotted  to  social  en- 
joyment. And  how  melancholy  the  reflection, 
that  rational  beings  capable  of  investigating  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of  pro- 
secuting the  most  exalted  range  of  thought,  and 
who  are  destined  to  exist  in  other  worlds,  through- 
out an  endless  duration — should  be  impelled  to 
resort  to  such  degrading  expedients,  to  wheel 
away  the  social  hours  ! 

Domettic  enjoyment  might  lihetmse  be  height- 
Moi  and  iff  proved  by  the  studies  to  which  we 


have  adverted.  For  want  of  qualificatlon<i  for 
rational  conversation,  a  spirit  of  listlessness  ane 
indillVrence  frequently  insinuates  itself  into  the 
intercourses  of  families,  and  between  married 
indiviihials,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into 
frelfulriess  and  impatience,  and  even  into  jars, 
contentions,  and  violent  altercations;  in  wnich 
case  there  can  never  exist  any  high  degree  of 
affection  or  domestic  enjoyment.  It  is  surely 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  were  the  minds 
of  persons  in  the  married  state  possessed  of  a 
certain  portion  of  knowledge,  and  endowed  with 
a  relish  for  rational  investigations — not  only 
would  such  disagreeable  effects  be  prevented, 
but  a  variety  of  positive  enjoyments  would  be 
introduced.  Substantial  knowledge,  which  leads 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  menial  powers,  has 
a  tendency  to  meliorate  the  temper,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  ebullitions  fif  passion,  which  are  the 
results  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  By  invigo- 
rating the  mind,  it  prevents  it  from  sinking  into 
peevishness  and  inanity.  It  affords  subjects  for 
interesting  conversation,  and  augments  affectiou 
by  tlie  reciprocal  interchanges  of  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  the  mutual  communication  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment.  And  in  cases  where 
malignant  passions  are  ready  to  burst  firth,  ra- 
tional arguments  will  have  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence in  arresting  their  progress,  in  cultivated 
minds,  than  in  those  individuals  in  whose  consti- 
tution animal  feeling  predominates,  and  reason 
has  lost  its  ascendancy.  As  an  enlightened 
mind  is  generally  the  seat  of  noble  and  liberal 
sentiments — in  those  cases  where  the  parties  b«>- 
long  to  different  religious  sectaries,  there  is  more 
probability  of  harmony  and  mutual  forbearance 
being  displayed,  when  persons  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  scenes  of  creation,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Creator,  than  can  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  faculties  are  immersed  in 
the  mists  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

How  delightful  an  enjoyment  is  it,  afier  the 
bustle  of  business  and  the  labours  of  the  day  are 
over, — when  a  married  couple  can  sit  down  at 
each  comer  of  the  fire,  and,  with  mutual  relish 
and  interest,  read  a  volume  of  history  or  of  po- 
pular philosophy,  and  talk  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  arrangements  of  his  providence, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  universe !  Such  inter- 
esting conversations  and  exercises  beget  a  mutual 
esteem,  enliven  the  affections,  and  produce  a 
friendship  lasting  as  our  existence,  and  which  no 
untoward  incidents  can  ever  effectually  impair. 
A  Christian  pastor,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
last  illness  of  his  beloved  partner,  in  a  late  perio- 
dical work,  when  alluding  to  a  book  she  had  read 
along  with  him  about  two  months  before  her  de- 
cease, savs,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  studied  the  illustrations  of  the 
divine  perfections  in  that  interesting  book.  Ri«« 
ing  from  the  conteaiplation  of  the  variety,  beauty, 
immensity,  and  srder  of  the   creation,  she  et 
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nlted  in  the  assurance  of  having  the  Creator  for 
her  father,  anticipated  with  great  joy  the  vision 
of  him  in  the  next  world,  and  calculated  with  un- 
hesitating confidence  on  the  sufficiency  of  his 
boundless  nature  to  engage  her  most  intense  in- 
terest, and  to  render  her  unspeakably  happy  for 
ever."  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  lamented 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  her  consort  Prince  Leo- 
pold, lived  together  in  the  greatest  harmony  and 
affection ;  and  from  what  her  biographers  have 
stated  respecting  her  education  and  pursuits,  it 
appears  that  the  mutual  friendship  of  these  illus- 
trious individuals  was  heightened  and  cemented 
by  the  rational  conversation  in  which  they  in- 
dulged, and  the  elevated  studies  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  Her  course  of  education  em- 
braced the  English,  classical,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages;  arithmetic,  geography, 
astronomy,  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  algebra, 
mechanics,  and  the  principles  of  optics  and  per- 
spective, along  with  history,  the  policy  of  govern- 
ments, and  particularly  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  She  was  a  skilful  musician, 
had  a  fine  perception  of  the  picturesque  in  na- 
ture, and  was  fond  of  drawing.  She  took  great 
pleasure  in  strolling  on  the  beach,  in  marine  ex- 
cursions, in  walking  in  the  country,  in  rural 
scenery,  in  conversing  freely  with  the  rustic  in- 
habitants, and  in  investigating  every  object  that 
seemed  worthy  of  her  attention.  She  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  grand  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  the  ocean  was  to  her  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest.  After  her  union  with  the 
prince,  as  their  tastes  were  similar,  they  engaged 
in  the  same  studies.  Gardening,  drawing,  mu- 
sic, and  rational  conversation,  diversified  their 
leisure  hours.  They  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
culture  of  flowers — in  the  classification  of  them 
— and  in  the  formation,  with  scientific  skill,  of  a 
hortus  siccu!<.  But  the  library,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  the  best  books  in  our  language,  was 
tlieir  favourite  place  of  resort;  and  their  chief 
daily  pleasure,  mutual  instruction.  They  were 
seldom  apart  either  in  their  occupations  or  in 
their  amusements ;  nor  were  they  separated  in 
their  religious  duties.  "  They  took  sweet  coun- 
sel together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
comi)any ;"  and  it  is  also  stated,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  they  had  established  the  worship  of 
God  in  their  family,  which  was  regularly  attended 
by  every  branch  of  their  household.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  they  exhibited  an  auspicious  and 
a  delightful  example  of  private  and  domestic  vir- 
tue, of  conjugal  attachment,  and  of  unobtrusive 
charity  and  benevolence.  In  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  as  well  as  in  the  lower,  it  would  be  of 
immense  importance  to  the  interests  of  domestic 
happiness,  that  the  taste  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  more  closely  imitated,  and  that  the 
fa.-*hionable  frivolity  and  dissipation  which  so 
generally  prevail  were  exchanged  for  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  and  the  delights  of  rational  and 


improving  conversation.  Then  those  family 
feuds,  contentions,  and  separations,  and  those 
prosecutions  for  matrimonial  infidelity  which  are 
now  so  common,  would  be  less  frequently  ob- 
truded on  public  view,  and  examples  of  virtue, 
afliection,  and  rational  conduct,  would  be  set  be- 
fore the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  crjmniunity, 
which  might  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
and  permanent  results,  not  only  to  the  present, 
but  to  future  generations. 

In  short,  the  possession  of  a  large  store  -M 
intellectual  wealth  would  fortify  the  soul  in  the 
prospect  of  every  evil  to  which  humanity  is 
subjected,  and  would  afford  consolation  and 
solace  when  fortune  is  diminished,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  external  comforts  is  with- 
drawn. Under  the  frowns  of  adversity,  those 
worldly  losses  and  calamities  which  drive  un- 
thinking men  to  desperation  and  despair,  would 
be  borne  with  a  becoming  magnanimity ;  the 
mind  having  within  itself  the  chief  resources  of 
its  happiness,  and  becoming  almost  independent 
of  the  world  around  it.  For  to  the  individual 
whose  happiness  chiefly  depends  on  intellectual 
pleasures,  retirement  from  general  society,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  is  often  the  state  of  his 
highest  enjoyment. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  illustrate 
the  enjoyments  which  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  would  produce — from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  untutored 
mind  contrasted  with  the  ample  and  diversified 
range  of  view  presented  to  the  enlightened  un- 
derstanding— from  the  delightful  tendency  of 
scientific  pursuits,  in  enabling  us  to  trace,  from 
a  single  principle,  an  immense  variety  of  effects, 
and  surprising  and  unexpected  resemblances 
where  we  least  expected  to  find  them, — from 
the  grand  and  sublime  objects  it  presents  before 
us — from  the  variety  of  novel  and  interesting 
scenes  which  the  different  departments  of  phy- 
sical science  unfold — from  the  exercise  of  tracing 
the  steps  by  which  scientific  discoveries  have 
been  made — and  from  the  influence  of  such 
studies  on  the  affections  and  on  social  and  do- 
mestic enjoyment. 

For  want  of  the  knowledge  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  it  happens  that  few  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  commercial  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits feel  much  enjoyment,  when,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  they  reti-e  from  the  active  labours  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  engaged.  Re- 
tirement and  respite  from  the  cares  of  business 
afford  them  liitle  gratification,  and  they  feel  a 
vacuity  within  which  nothing  around  them  or 
within  the  range  of  theit  conceptions  can  fill  up. 
Bebg  destitute  of  a  taste  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  devoiJ  of  that  subsi.ttum  of  thought 
which  IS  the  grouna-work  of  mentiJ  activity  and 
of  rational  contemplation,  they  enjoy  nothing  of 
that  mental  liberty  and  expansion  of  soul  wiiicb 
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till*  rolrcals  of  solitude  afford  to  tlie  contempla- 
tive mind  ;  and,  when  not  engaged  in  lesiivo 
O-s  jociations,  are  apt  to  siiik  into  a  species  of  list- 
lessness  and  ennui.  Tliey  stalk  about  from 
one  place  to  another  without  any  detinile  ob- 
ject in  view — look  at  every  thing  around  with  a 
kind  of  unconscious  gaze — are  glad  to  indulge 
in  IriHing  talk  and  gossip  with  every  one  they 
meet — and,  feeling  how  little  enjoyment  they  de- 
rive from  their  own  rertections,  not  iinfo(|uently 
slide  into  habits  of  sensuali'y  and  inlem[(erance. 
From  what  we  have  slated  on  this  topic,  it 
evidently  appears  that  tlie  pursuits  of  science 
are  fitted  to  yield  a  positive  gratification  to  every 
rational  mind.  It  presents  to  view,  processes, 
combinations,  metamorphoses,  motions,  and  ob- 
jects of  various  descriptions  calculated  lo  arrest 
the  allenlion  and  to  astonish  the  mind,  far  more 
than  all  iJie  romances  and  tales  of  wonder  that 
were  ever  invented  by  the  human  imagination. 
When  the  pleasures  arising  from  such  studies 
are  rendered  accessible  lo  all,  human  happiness 
will  be  nearly  on  a  level,  and  the  ditierent  ranks 
of  mankind  will  enjoy  it  nearly  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. As  true  enjoyment  depends  chiefly  on 
the  slate  of  the  mind,  and  the  train  of  thought, 
that  passes  through  it,  it  follows,  that  when  a 
man  prosecutes  a  rational  train  of  thought, 
and  finds  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  in- 
iellectual  objects,  his  happiness  is  less  dependent 
on  mere  sensitive  enjoyments,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  external  comforts  will  be  productive 
of  enjoyment  than  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
chief  pleasure  consists  in  sensual  gratifications. 
When  intellectual  pursuits,  therefore,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  chief  attention  of  mankind,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  those  restless  and  insatiable 
desires  which  avarice  and  ambition  never  cease 
to  create,  will  seldom  torment  the  soul,  and  that 
a  noble  generosity  of  mind  in  relation  to  riches 
will  distinguish  persons  of  every  rank,  and  be 
the  means  of  producing  enjoyment  wherever  its 
influence  extends. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  OP  SCIEN- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDGE,  AND  ITS  TENDENCV  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  EXTERNAL  COMFORTS  OF 
GENERAL    SOCIETY. 

In  the  preceding  section  I  have  considered  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  knowledge  and  the  plea- 
sures it  affords,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections.  In  the  present 
section  I  shall  consider  it  more  particularly,  in 
regard  lo  its  practical  ^ecls  on  the  active  em- 
plovments  and  the  externa'  comforts  of  the 
middling  aiid  lower  orders  of  the  community. — 
Eve.y  art,  being  founded  on  scientific  principles, 


and  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  experi* 
menial  deductions  of  philosophy,  it  follows,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  must  be 
conducive  to  a  skilful  practice  of  the  arts,  and 
must  have  a  lendcmy  to  direct  the  genius  of  the 
artist  to  carry  thfin  to  their  highest  pitch  of  im- 
provement, in  illustrating  this  topic,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  an  acquaintance  with 
science  would  render  mechanics,  manufacturers, 
and  labourers  more  expert  and  skilful  in  their 
different  departments — would  pave  the  way  for 
future  discoveries  and  improvements — and  that 
the  knowledge  and  spirit  which  produced  such 
improvements  would  promote  the  external  com- 
forts of  mankind. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  scienc« 
would  render  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and 
common  labourers  of  all  descriptions  more  skilful 
in  their  respective  professions  and  employments. 
In  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  caiico-printing, 
every  process  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
chymistry.  Not  a  colour  can  be  imparted  but 
in  consequence  of  the  affinity  which  subsists 
between  the  cloth  and  the  dye, — or  the  dye  and 
the  mordant  employed  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  colours  will  be  liable  to 
vary,  unless  the  artist  take  into  account  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  ; — a  knowledge  of  which  and  of 
the  different  degrees  of  oxidizcment  which  the 
several  dyes  undergo,  requires  a  considerable 
portion  of chymical  skill;  and  such  knowledge 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  erable  either  the 
dyer  or  the  calico  printer  to  produce  in  all  cases 
permanent  colours  of  the  shade  he  intends.  To 
chymistry,  too,  they  must  be  indebted  for  llio 
knowledge  they  may  acquire  of  the  nature  of  the 
articles  they  use  in  their  several  processes — 
for  the  artificial  production  of  their  most  valua- 
ble mordants — and  for  some  of  their  most  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  colours.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that,  to  produce 
such  colours  as  an  olive  ground  and  yellow 
figures,  a  scarlet  pattern  on  a  black  ground,  or  a 
brown  ground  with  orange  figures,  formerly 
required  a  period  of  many  weeks  ;  but  by  means 
of  chymical  preparations  the  whole  of  this  work 
may  now  be  done  in  a  few  days,  and  patterns 
more  delicate  than  ever  produced,  with  a  degree 
of  certainly  of  which  former  manufacturers  could 
have  no  idea ;  and  all  this  is  effected  by  dyeing 
the  cloth  a  self-colour  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  merely  printing  the  pattern  with  a 
chymical  preparation,  which  discharges  a  part 
of  the  original  dye,  and  leaves  a  new  colour  in 
its  stead. 

The  art  of  bleaching  has  likewise  received  so 
many  important  improvements  from  chymical  sci- 
ence, that  no  one  is  now  capable  of  conducting  its 
processes  to  advantage  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  principles  on  whic''  'Se  present  prac- 
tice of  that  art  is  founded.    Till  aboi'l  'he  clo«« 
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■^  the  eighteenth  century,  the  old  tedious  process 
.if  bleaching  continued  in  practice.  Bat,  about 
Lha;  period  the  introduction  of  the  oxymurialic 
add,  combined  with  alkalis,  lime  and  other  in- 
gredients, in  bleaching  cottons  and  linens,  has 
given  an  entirely  new  turn  to  every  part  of  the 
process,  so  that  the  process  which  formerly  re- 
quired several  months  for  its  completion  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  and  with  a 
decree  of  perfection  which  could  not  preriously 
be  attained.  Even  in  a  few  hours,  that  which 
formerly  required  nearly  a  whole  summer,  can 
now  be  effected,  and  that,  too,  merely  by  the 
action  of  an  almost  irwisible  fluid.  As  the 
whole  process  of  bleaching,  as  now  practised, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  chymical  agents  and 
operations,  every  person  employed  in  this  art, 
ought  to  possess  a  certain  portion  of  chymical 
knowledge,  otherwise  many  of  its  processes 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  deranged,  and  the 
texture  of  the  materials  undergoing  the  process 
of  being  either  materially  injured  or  completely 
destroyed. 

The  operation  of  brewing  fermented  liquors 
is  likewise  a  chymical  process.  The  student 
of  chymistry  will  learn  how  the  barley  in  the 
first  instance  is  converted  into  a  saccharine 
substance  by  malting ;  how  the  fermentative 
process  converts  the  sacchau^ine  to  a  spirituous 
substance,  and  how  the  latter,  by  continuing  the 
process,  becomes  changed  into  vinegar.  He 
will  also  learn  the  means  of  promoting  and 
encouraging  this  process,  and  how  to  retard  and 
check  it,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  too  far, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  uniformly  obtaining  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  this  and  in  every  other  process, 
it  must  therefore  be  of  importance  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  prmciples  of  natural  sub- 
stances, and  of  the  nature  of  those  changes 
which  lake  place  in  the  materials  on  which  we 
operate.  In  the  manufacture  of  soap,  it  is 
reckoned  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
process,  that  many  thousands  per  annum,  now 
lost  to  the  community,  might  be  saved,  were  the 
trade  carried  on  upon  scientific  principles. 
When  a  soap  boiler  is  an  accomplished  chymist, 
he  knows  how  to  analyze  barilla,  kelp,  potass, 
and  other  materials,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali  in  each ;  and  when  these  arti- 
cles are  at  an  exorbitant  price,  he  will  have 
recourse  to  various  residuums,  which  he  will 
decompose  by  chymical  means,  and  use  as  sub- 
stitutes. He  will  know  how  to  oxydize  the 
common  oils  and  oil-dregs,  so  as  to  give  them 
consistence,  and  render  them  good  substitutes 
fc  tallow — and  how  to  apportion  his  Ume  so  as 
to  make  his  alkali  perfectly  caustic,  without 
using  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  that  article. 
The  manufacture  of  candles  might  also  derive 
advantage  from  chymical  science.  It  is  found 
that  foreign  tallows  frequently  contain  a  large 
portion  of  acid  rendering  them  inferior  to  the 


English,   which,  by  chymical  means  may   be 

purified  at  a  very  smaQ  expense,  and  by  the 
proper  application  of  chymical  agents,  other 
brown  tallows  may  be  rendered  beautifully 
wliite,  and  fit  for  the  best  purposes.* 

The  tannine  of  hides  is  now  ascertained  to 
consist  in  impregnating  the  animal  matter  with 
that  peculiar  principle  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kinsrdom,  called  Ian,  the  effect  of  which  is  ex- 
plained entirelv  on  chvmical  principles.  It  is 
now  known  that  many  substances  besides  oak- 
bark,  contains  tan,  and  to  chymistry  we  are 
indebted  for  the  means  of  discovering  with 
accuracv  the  quantity  of  tan  which  the  several 
astringent  vegetables  contain.  It  is  supposed 
not  to  be  improbable,  when  the  manufacturers 
sliall  have  paid  proper  attention  to  chymical 
science,  that  the  article  in  question  may  be  pre- 
pared in  chymical  laboratories,  so  as  entirely  to 
supersede  the  use  of  oak  bark,  since  the  princi- 
ple of  tanning  has  already  been  formed  artifi- 
cially by  a  modern  chymist. "f — It  is  also  well 
known,  that  to  chymical  research,  the  manufac- 
tures of  eartken-ware  znd  porcelain  are  indebted 
for  the  improved  state  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  For,  the  successful  management  of  all 
their  branches,  from  the  mixture  of  the  materials 
which  form  the  body  of  the  ware,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  those  brilliant  colours  with  which  such 
articles  are  adorned — is  dependent  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  chymical  science.  The  celebrated 
Wedgewood,  to  whom  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture is  so  highly  mdebted,  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  the 
application  of  his  chymical  knowledge,  of  which 
few  men  possessed  a  larger  share  ;  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare,  "  that  nearly  all  the  diver- 
sified colours  applied  to  his  pottery  were  pro- 
duced only  by  the  oxides  of  iron." 

There  are  few  persons  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  chvmistry  is  of  more  importance  than  to  the 
AigncultuTxit.  It  will  teach  him  to  analyse  the 
soils  on  the  different  parts  of  his  farm,  and  to 
subject  to  experiment  the  peat,  the  marie,  the 
lime  and  other  manures,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  ad  van!  ages  to  be  derived  from  them,  and 
the  propriety  of  applying  them  in  particular  in- 
stances. It  will  teach  him  when  to  use  lime 
hot  from  the  kiln,  and  when  slacked,  how  to 
promote  the  putrefactive  process  in  his  com- 
posts, and  at  what  period  to  check  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fertilizing  particles  becoming  un- 
prolific  and  of  little  value.  It  will  also  teach 
him  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  marie, 
lime,  dung,  mud,  ashes,  alkaline  salt,  soap- 
waste,  sea-water  and  other  manures,  and,  con- 
sequently, which  to  prefer  in  all  varieties  of 
soil.     It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Lavoisier 


•  For  most  of  the  above  hints  the  anthor  la  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Parkes. 

t  Segerin.  See  Nicolson's  Phil.  Journal,  4to  v(A 
L  p.  871. 
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cultivated  £40  acres  of  land  in  La  Vendee,  on 
chvmical  principles,  in  order  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  llic  farmers;  and  liis  mode  of  culture 
was  alteniled  with  so  much  success,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  third  more  of  crop  than  was  procured 
by  the  usnal  method,  and  in  nme  years  his  an- 
nual ()roduce  was  doubled. 

I  might  also  have  illustrated  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  chymical  science  in  relation  to  the 
art  of  cxtTociing  metals  Jrom  their  arts, — the  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel,  and  the  metallic  ore 
into  malleable  iron — llie  manufacture  of  gluM, 
alum,  copperas,  blue  litriol,  soda.  poVish,  JMotoc- 
co-leaiher,  paper,  starch,  varnish,  and  Prussian- 
blue — the  r^ning  of  sugar,  saltpetre,  gold  and 
nlver — the  artificial /ormation  of  ice — tlie  method 
of  preserving  fish,  meat,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  and  various  other  processes  connected 
with  the  practical  departments  of  life,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  chymical  operations,  and  can 
bo  improved  and  brought  to  perfection  chiefly 
by  the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  doc- 
trines and  facts  of  chymical  science. 

With  regard  to  the  professions  of  the  physi- 
dan,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  it  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  facts  of  chymistry  is  es- 
sentially requisite  to  the  successful  practice  of 
these  arts.  The  human  body  may  be  considered 
as  a  species  of  laboratory,  in  which  the  various 
processes  of  absorption,  secretion,  fernienta- 
lion,  composition  and  decomposition  are  in- 
cessantly going  forward.  Every  article  of  food 
and  drink  we  throw  into  the  stomach,  every 
portion  of  atmospheric  air  we  receive  into  the 
lungs,  everv  impression  we  derive  from  the  sur- 
rounding elements,  every  motion  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  every  pulse  that  vibrates  within 
as,  may  be  considered  as  effecting  a  chymical 
change  in  the  vital  fluids,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  animal  system;  the  nature  of  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner thoroughly  to  investigate  and  understand. 
For,  how  can  he  be  supposed  to  be  successful 
in  his  attempts  to  counteract  the  disorders  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  incident,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  chymical  effect  on  the  constitution  of  his 
patient,  if  he  is  ignorant  either  of  the  processes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  system,  of  the  chy- 
mical properties  of  the  substances  which  he 
throws  into  it,  or  of  the  effects  which  they  will 
certainly  produce  ?  If  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
chymical  atfiniiies  that  subsist  between  tlie  va- 
rious articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  he  may 
often  administer  preparations  which  are  not 
only  inefficacious,  but  even  poisonous  and  de- 
structive to  his  patient.  When  two  chymical 
substances,  each  of  which  might  be  adminis- 
tered separately  with  safety,  are  combined,  they 
sometimes  produce  a  substance  which  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  animal  system.  For  example, 
although  mercury  and  oxygenized  muriatic  acid 


have  both  been  administered,  and  either  of  them 
may  be  taken  separately  without  injury  to  the 
animal  ecomimy, — yet  if  a  medical  [iractilioner, 
ignorant  of  the  chymical  affinities  of  such  sub- 
stances, and  of  the  quality  of  the  compound, 
should  give  both  of  tJu-ni  in  conjunction,  the  most 
dreadful  consequences  might  ensue  :  since  the 
product  of  this  mixture,  oxygenized  muriate  of 
mercury,  is  known  to  be  a  most  corrosive  poi- 
son ;  and  tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  hundreds 
of  lives  have  been  destroyed,  by  ignorant  pre- 
tenders to  medical  science,  in  consequence  of 
the  injudicious  administration  of  such  delete- 
rious prejiarations. 

But  chymistry  is  not  the  only  science  which 
is  of  utility  in  the  arts  which  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  pecuniary  interests  of  society. 
Geometry,  trigonometiy,  conic  sections,  and 
other  branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  ;  hy- 
drostatics, hydraulics,  mechanics,  optics,  bota- 
ny, mineralogy  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
physical  sciences,  may  be  rendered  of  essential 
service  to  artisans  and  mechanics  of  various  de- 
scriptions. All  the  sciences  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, connected,  and  reflect  a  mutual  light  upon 
one  another ;  and  consequently  the  man  who 
has  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with 
science,  is  best  qualified  for  carrying  to  per- 
fection any  one  department  of  the  useful  arts. 

Practical  Geometry  is  highly  useful  to  almost 
every  mechanic  and  artisan,  particularly  to 
mill-wrights,  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons. It  teaches  them  to  form  angles  of  any 
assigned  number  of  degrees,  to  draw  parallel 
and  perpendicular  lines,  to  proportion  circumfe- 
rences to  diameters,  to  divide  circular  rims  into 
any  number  of  parts,  to  estimate  the  square  or 
cubical  contents  of  any  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  to  calculate  the  price  they  ought  to  receive 
for  any  work  they  perform,  according  to  its 
solid  or  superficial  dimensions.  In  forming  es- 
timates of  the  expense  of  any  proposed  under- 
taking, the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and  architect 
must  find  such  knowledge  essentially  requisite  , 
and  even  the  common  labourer  who  undertakes 
the  formation  of  roads,  the  digging  of  pits,  and 
the  clearing  away  of  rubbish,  will  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic  and  geometry  of  important 
service  in  estimating  the  rate  at  which  he  can 
perform  such  operations.  The  following  geome- 
trical theorems,  besides  many  others,  are  capa- 
ble of  a  variety  of  practical  applications,  in 
many  departments  of  the  arts.  "  If,  from  the 
two  ends  of  any  diameter  of  the  circle,  two  lines 
be  drawn  to  meet  in  any  one  point  of  the  circle 
whatever,  such  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other,"  or,  in  other  words,  they  form  a  right 
angle  at  tlie  point  of  contact.*    Again,  "  The 

•  For  example,  if  from  the  two  ends  of  the  diame- 
ter A  and  B,  the  lines  A  C,  B  C  f>e  drawn  to  the  ijomt 
C,  these  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  each  othei 
and  consequently  the  angle  at  C  will  be  a  right  aa 
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ureas  of  all  circles  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  squares  of  their  radii,  or  half  diameters." 
If,  for  example,  we  draw  a  circle  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  whose  points  are  stretched  4  inches 
asunder,  and  another  with  an  extent  of  8  inches, 
the  large  circle  is  exactly /our  ftmci  the  size  or 
area  of  the  small  one.  For  the  square  of  4 
is  =  16,  and  the  square  of  8  is  =  64,  which  is 
lour  times  16.  And  as  the  circumferences  of 
Ihe  circles  are  in  proportion  to  the  radii,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  length  of  a  string  which  would 
go  round  the  curve  of  the  larger  circle  is  ex- 
actly double  the  length  of  one  which  would  go 
round  the  lesser.  Mechanics,  in  recognising 
such  theorems,  will  meet  with  many  opportuni- 
ties of  reducing  them  to  practice. — Again,  there 
is  a  figure  which  Geometricians  term  a  parabola, 
which  is  formed  every  time  we  pour  water  for- 
cibly from  the  mouth  of  a  tea-kettle,  or  throw  a 
stone  forward  from  the  hand.  One  property  of 
the  parabola  is,  that  if  a  spout  of  water  be  di- 
rected at  half  a  perpendicular  from  the  ground, 
or  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of  45  degrees,  it  will 
come  to  the  ground  at  a  greater  distance  than 
if  any  other  direction  had  been  given  it,  a  slight 
allowance  being  made  for  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  Hence  the  man  who  guides  the  pipe  of  a 
fire-engine  may  be  directed  how  to  throw  the 
water  to  the  greatest  distance,  and  he  who  aims 
at  a  mark,  to  give  the  projectile  its  proper  di- 
rection.— To  surveyors,  navigators,  land-mea- 
surers, gangers  and  engineers  a  knowledge  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  is  so  indispensably 
requisite,  that  without  it,  such  arts  cannot  be 
skilfully  exercised. 


pie.  In  like  manner  the  lines  A  D,  and  E  D,  A  B  and 
B  E,  will  stanil  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
the  same  will  be  the  case  to  whatever  point  of  the 
circl«  such  lines  are  drawn.  The  practical  appll- 
Cil'on  of  this  principle,  in  various  operations,  will, 
ai  once,  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  mechanic,  es- 
peciully  when  he  intends  the  two  ends  or  sides  of 
■\ny  pier«  of  machinery  to  stand  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 


The  physical  sciences  are  also  of  the  gi  eates  t 
utility  in  almost  every  department  of  art.  To 
masons,  architects,  ship-builders,  carpenters 
and  every  other  class  employed  in  combining 
materials,  raising  weights,  quarrying  stones, 
building  piers  and  bridges,  splitting  rocks,  or 
pumping  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, — a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  and 
dynamics  is  of  the  first  importance.  By  means 
of  these  sciences  the  nature  of  the  lever  and 
other  mechanical  powers  may  be  learned,  and 
their  forces  estimated — the  force  produced  by 
any  particular  combination  of  these  powers  cal- 
culated— and  the  best  mode  of  applying  such 
forces  to  accomplish  certain  efl^ects,  ascertained. 
By  a  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers  the 
smallest  force  may  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent,  and  with  such  assistance  man  hau 
been  enabled  lo  rear  works  and  to  perform  ope- 
rations  which  excite  astonishment,  and  which 
his  own  physical  strength,  assisted  by  all  that 
the  lower  animals  could  furnish,  would  have 
been  altogether  inadequate  to  accomplish.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  experiments  which  hare 
been  made  to  determine  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  the  results  which  have  been  deduced  from 
them,  is  of  immense  importance  to  every  class 
of  mechanics  employed  in  engineering  and 
architectural  operations.  From  such  experi- 
ments, (which  have  only  been  lately  attended  to 
on  scientific  principles)  many  useful  deductions 
might  be  made  respecting  the  best  form  of  mor- 
tises, joints,  beams,  tenons,  scarphs,  &c. ;  the 
art  of  mast  making,  and  the  manner  of  disposing 
and  combining  the  strength  of  different  sub- 
stances in  naval  architecture,  and  in  the  rear- 
ing of  our  buildings.  For  example, — fi-om  the 
experiments  now  alluded  to  it  has  been  deduced, 
that  the  strength  of  any  piece  of  material  depends 
chiefly  on  its  depth,  or  on  that  dimension  which 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  strain.  A  bar  of  timber 
of  one  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  depth 
is  four  times  as  strong  as  a  bar  of  only  one  inch 
deep  ;  and  it  is  twice  as  strong  as  a  bar  two 
inches  broad  and  one  deep,  that  is,  a  joint  or 
lever  is  always  strongest  when  laid  on  its  edge. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  strongest  joist  that 
can  be  cut  out  of  a  round  tree  is  not  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  it, 
but  such  that  the  product  of  its  breadth  by  the 
square  of  its  depth  shall  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible.— Again,  from  the  same  experiments  it  is 
found,  that  a  hollow  tube  is  stronger  than  a  solid 
rod  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  This 
property  of  hollow  tubes  is  also  accompanied 
with  greater  stilfness  ;  and  the  superiority  in 
strength  and  stiffness  is  so  much  the  greater  as 
the  surrounding  shell  is  thinner  in  proportion  to 
its  diame'.er.  Hence  we  find  that  the  bones  of 
men  and  other  animals  are  formed  hollow,  which 
renders  them  incomparably  stronger  aiid  stiffer, 
gives  more  room  for  the  insertion  of  muscles, 
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ancJ  makes  them  liplitpr  and  more  a<rile,  than  if 
tiiry  were  constriirtod  of  solid  mallrr.  In  liko 
manner  the  boiios  of  birds,  whirli  arc  lliiniicr 
tlian  those  of  other  animals,  and  the  quills  in 
their  win^,  acquire  bv  their  thinness  the 
•trcnfth  which  is  necessary,  while  tifry  are  so 
light  as  to  give  siitTicient  buoyancy  to  the  ani- 
mal in  ils  flight  through  the  aerial  regions.  Our 
engineers  and  carpenters  have,  of  late,  begun  to 
imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  and  now  make 
their  axles  and  other  pans  of  machinery  hollow, 
which  both  saves  a  portion  of  materials  and  ren- 
ders them  stronger  than  if  lliey  were  solid.* 

The  departments  of  hyiirostalics  and  hydrau- 
lics, which  treat  of  the  pressure  and  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  method  of  estimating  their  velo- 
city and  force,  require  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood bv  all  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  common  and  forcing-pumps, 
water-mills,  fountains,  fire-engines,  hydrostati- 
cal  presses  ,  and  in  the  formation  of  canals,  wet- 
docks,  and  directing  the  course  of  rivers;  other- 
wise they  will  constantly  be  liable  to  commit 
egregious  blunders,  and  can  never  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  their  respective  professions.  Such 
principles  as  the  following: — that  fluids  press 
equally  in  all  directions, — that  they  press  as 
much  upwards  as  dcnonwards, — that  water,  in 
several  tubes  that  communicate  with  each  other, 
will  stand  at  the  same  height,  in  all  of  them, 
whether  they  be  small  or  great,  perpendicular  or 
oblique, — that  the  pressure  of  fluids  is  directly 
as  ihe'ir  perpeTidicular  height,  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity, — and  that  the  quantities  of 
water  discharged  at  the  same  time,  by  different 
apertures,  under  the  same  heiglh  of. surface  in 
the  reservoir,  are  to  each  other  nearly  as  the 
areas  of  their  a[iertures, — will  be  found  capable 
of  extensive  application  to  plumbers,  engineers, 
pump-makers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  water  over  hills  or  valUes,  or  in 
using  it  as  a  mechanical  power,  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  foresee, 
with  certainty,  the  results  to  be  exnected  from 
their  plans  and  operations  ;  for  want  of  which 
knowledge  many  plausible  schemes  have  been 
frustrated,  and  sums  of  money  expended  to  no 
purpose. 

The  following  figures  and  explanations  will  tend 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  now  stated : 
— 1 .  Fluids  press  in  proportion  to  their  perperi- 
dicul/a-  heights,  and  the  base  of  tlie  vessel  con- 
taining them,  without  regard  to  the  quantity. 
Thus,' if  the  vessel  ABC,  fig.  2,  has  ita  base 
BC  equal  to  the  base  FG  of  the  cylindrical  ves- 
sel DEFG,  fig.  Ijbut  is  much  smaller  at  the  top 
A  than  at  the  bottom,  and  of  the  same  height; 
the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  BC  is  as  great  aa 

•  The  meehanlcal  reader  who  wishes  particular 
Informntlon  on  this  subject  Is  referred  to  the  article 
etrenelh  t\f  mnierialji  In  Knn/.  Brtt.  3d  edit,  which 
was  written  by  the  late  Profussor  Robison. 
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the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  DB 
FG,  when  they  are  filled  with  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  notwithstanding  that  tliere  will  be  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylindri- 
cal than  in  the  conical  vessel ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  bottom  BC  will  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to 
what  it  would  be  if  tlie  vessel  were  as  wide  at 
the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  tho 
bottom  of  the  vessel  HIKL,  fig.  3,  sustains  a 
pressure  only  equal  to  the  column  whose  base  if 
KL,  and  height  KM,  and  not  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel ;  all  tl)e 
rest  of  the  fluid  being  supported  by  the  sides. 
The  demonstration  of  tliese  positions  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  room,  and  to  many  readers  would 
appear  too  abstract  and  uninteresting ;  but  they 
will  be  found  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  most 
books  which  treat  of  tlie  doctrines  of  hydro*- 
tatics. 

2.  The  positions  now  stated  form  llie  f  luiida- 
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tion  of  the  hydrostatical  paradox,  namely,  "  that 
a.  (luantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be  made 
to  counterpoise  a  quantity,  however  great." 
Thus,  if  to  a  wide  vessel  AB,  we  attach  a  tube 
CD,  communicating  with  the  vessel,  and  pour 

A        Fig.  4. 


water  into  it,  the  water  will  rim  into  the  larger 
vessel  AB,  and  will  stand  at  the  same  height  C 
and  G  in  both.  If  we  affix  an  inclined  tube  EF, 
likewise  communicatinj  with  the  large  vessel, 
the  water  will  also  stand  at  E,  at  the  same  height 
IS  in  the  other  two;  the  perpendicular  altitude 
•eing  the  same  in  all  the  three  tubes,  however 
imall  the  one  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  other. 
This  experiment  clearly  proves  that  the  small  co- 
luran  of  water  balances  and  supports  the  large 
column,  which  it  could  not  do  if  the  lateral  pres- 
sures at  bottom  were  not  equal  to  each  other. 


Whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  lubt  EF,  still 
the  perpendicular  altitude  will  be  the  same  a.= 
that  of  the  other  tubes,  although  the  column  <>.'' 
water  must  be  much  longer  than  tliose  in  the  up- 
right tubes.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluid  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, counterbalance  any  quantity  of  the  same 
fluid.  Hence  also  the  truth  of  the  principle  in 
hydrostatics,  that  "  in  tubes  which  have  a  co/nmv- 
nicalion,  whether  they  be  equal  or  unequal,  ihon  or 
oblique,  the  fluid  always  rises  to  the  same  height." 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  water  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  pipe  that  is  laid  in  a  rf- 
servoir  to  any  place  lliat  is  higher  than  the  reser- 
voir. 

These  principles  point  out  the  mode  of  con- 
veying water  across  valleys  without  those  expeti- 
sive  aqueducts  which  were  erected  by  the  an- 
cients for  this  purpose.  A  pipe,  conforming  to 
the  shape  of  the  valley,  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  an  aqueduct.  Suppose  the  spring  at  A, 
fig.  5,  and  water  is  wanted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley  to  supply  the  house  H,  a  pipe  of  lead 
or  iron  laid  from  the  spring-head  across  the  val- 
ley will  convey  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the 
spring-head  ;  and  if  the  house  stand  a  little  lower 
than  the  spring-head,  a  constant  stream  will  pour 
into  the  cisterns  and  ponds  where  it  is  required, 
as  if  the  house  had  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  ;  and,  consequently,  wiU  save  the  expense 
of  the  arches  BB,  by  which  the  ancient  Romans 
conducted  water  from  one  hill  to  another.  But, 
if  the  valley  be  very  deep,  'he  pipes  must  be 
made  very  strong  near.its  bottom,  otherwise  they 
will  be  apt  to  burst ;  as  the  pressure  of  water 
increases  in  the  rapid  ratio  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  &c. 
and  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular 
height. 


8.  Fluids  preM  in  all  directions,  laterally  and 
upwards,  as  well  as  downwards.  That  fluids 
press  laterally  may  be  seen  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  cask  containing  any  liquid,  when 
the  liquid  will  run  out  in  consequence  of  the 
lateral  pressure.  The  upward  pressure  is  not 
so  obvious,  but  is  clearly  proved  by  the  following 
experiment,  with  an  instrument  generally  termed 
the  hydrostatic  bellows  J — This  machine  con- 
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sists  of  two  thick  oval  boards,  about  18  inches 
long  and  16  inches  broad,  united  to  each  other 
by  leather,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  but  without  valves.  Into  this 
instrument  a  pipe  B,  several  feet  high,  is  fixed 
at  D.  If  we  pour  water  into  the  pipe  at  its  top 
C,  it  will  run  into  the  bellows  and  separate  the 
boards  a  little.  If  we  then  lay  three  weights, 
each  weighing   100  pounds,  upon   the   upper 
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houi,  and  pour  more  water  into  the  pipe,  it 
will  run  into  the  bellows,  and  raise  up  the 
board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it.  And  though 
the  water  in  the  tube  should  weigh  in  all  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  yet  the  pressure  of  this 
small  force  upon  the  water  below  in  the  bellows 
shall  support  the  weights,  which  are  300  pounds  ; 
nor  will  they  have  weight  enough  to  make  them 
descend,  and  conquer  the  weight  of  water,  by 
forcing  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  respectuig  the  pressure  of  fluids 
t(  equal  heights,  without  any  regard  to  the 
quantities.  For,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  upper 
board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  tube  to  the  same  height  that  it  does 
in  the  pipe  ;  and  it  would  nse  as  high  (by  sup- 
plying the  pipe)  in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board 
would  contain  holes.  Hence,  if  a  man  stand 
upon  the  upper  board,  and  blow  into  the  bellows 
through  the  pipe,  he  will  raise  himself  upward 
upon  the  board  ;  and  the  smaller  the  bore  of  the 
pipe  is,  the  easier  will  he  be  able  to  raise  him- 
»elf.  And  if  he  put  his  finger  on  the  top  oPthe 
pipe  he  may  support  himself  as  tong  as  he 
phases. 

The  uses  to  which  this  power  mav  be  applied 
M»  of  great  variety  and  extent ;  and  the  branches 


of  art  dependent  upon  it  appear  to  be  yet  in  their 
infancy.  By  the  application  of  this  power  tb« 
late  Mr.  Bramah  formed  what  is  called  the  Hy- 
drostatic Press,  by  which  a  prodigious  force  is 
obtained,  and  by  the  help  of  which,  hay,  straw, 
wool,  and  other  light  substances,  may  be  forced 
into  «  very  small  bulk,  so  as  to  be  taken  in 
large  quantities  on  board  a  ship.  With  a  ma- 
chine, on  this  principle,  of  the  size  of  a  tea-pot, 
standing  before  him  on  a  table,  a  man  is  enabled 
to  cut  through  a  thick  bar  of  iron  as  easily  as  he 
could  clip  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  pair  of 
sheers.  By  this  machine  a  pressure  of  500  or 
600  tons  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  sub- 
stances which  it  is  wished  to  press,  to  tear  up, 
to  cut  in  pieces,  or  to  pull  asunder. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  tun  or  hogshead 
HI,  fig.  7,  when  filled  with  water,  may  be 
burst,  by  pressing  it  with  some  pounds  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  fluid  through  the  small  tube 
KL,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  from  25  to 
30  feet  in  height.  From  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  small 
quantity  of  water  which  the  tube  KL,  contains, 
presses  upon  the  bottom  of  the  tun  with  as  much 
force  as  if  a  colunui  of  water  had  been  added  as 
wide  as  the  tun  itself,  and  as  long  as  the  tube, 
which  would  evidently  be  an  enormous  wighi. 
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A.  few  jrears  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  in  Ire- 
land, performed  this  experiment  to  convince  an 
English  gentleman,  who  called  in  question  the 
principle,  and  who  laid  a  bet  of  fifty  pounds  that 
it  would  not  succeed.  A  hogshead,  above  3  feet 
high,  and  above  2  feet  wide,  was  filled  with 
water  j  a  leaden  tube,  with  a  narrow  bore,  be- 
tween 20  and  30  feet  long,  was  firmly  inserted 
into  the  top  of  the  hogshead  ;  a  person,  from  the 
upper  window  of  a  house,  poured  in  a  decanter 
of  water  into  the  tube,  and,  before  the  decanter 
was  quite  emptied,  the  hogshead  began  to  swell, 
and,  in  two  or  three  seconds,  burst  into  pieces, 
while  the  water  was  scattered  about  with  im- 
mense force. 

Hence,  we  may  easily  perceive  what  mischief 
may  sometimes  be  done  by  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  when  it  happens  to  act  according  to  its 
perpendicular  height.  Suppose,  that  in  any 
building,  near  the  foundation,  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  only  of  the  extent  of  a  square  yard,  has 
«cttled,  and  suppose  it  to  have  completely  filled 
up  the  whole  vacant  space,  if  a  tube  of  20  feet 
long  were  thrust  down  into  the  water,  and  filled 
with  water  from  above,  a  force  of  more  than  5 
tons  would  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  building, 
which  would  blow  it  up  with  the  same  force  as 
gunpowder.*  The  same  effect  may  sometimes 
be  produced  by  rain  falling  into  long  narrow 
chinks,  that  may  have  inadvertently  been  left  in 
building  the  walls  of  a  house  ;  which  shows  the 
importance  of  filling  up  every  crevice  and  open- 
ing of  a  building,  and  rendering  the  walls  as 
close  and  compact  as  possible.  Hence,  like- 
»7ise,  similar  processes  in  nature,  connected 
with  pools  of  water  in  the  howels  of  the  earth, 
may  occasionally  produce  the  most  dreadful 
devastations.  For,  should  it  happen,  that,  In 
the  interior  of  a  mountain,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  pool  of  water  thirty  or 
forty  square  feet  in  extent,  and  only  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth,  was  collected,  and  a  small  crevice 
©r  oponing  of  half  an  inch  in  breadth  were  con- 
tinued from  the  surface  to  the  water  in  the 
pool ;  and  were  this  crevice  to  be  filled  with 
rain  or  melted  snow,  the  parts  around  the  layer 
of  water  would  sustain  a  pressure  of  more  than 
fix  hundred  tons,  which  might  shake  the  moun- 
tain to  its  centre,  and  even  rend  it  vsnth  the 
greatest  violence.  In  this  way,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  partial  earthquakes  have  been 
produced,  and  large  fragments  of  mountains 
detached  from  their  bases. 

The  principles  now  illustrated  are  capable  of 
the  most  extensive  application,  particularly  ia  all 
engineering  and  hydraulic  operations.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  lateral  and  upward  pressure 
of  fluids  that  the  water,  elevated  by  the  New 
River  water-works,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
sSlet  having  descended  from  a  bason  in  a  vertical 
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pipe,  and  then,  after  having  flowed  horizontaHy 
in  a  succession  of  pipes  under  the  pavement,  is 
raised  up  again  through  another  pipe,  as  high  as 
the  fountain  in  the  Temple  Garden.  It  is  upon 
the  same  principle  that  a  vessel  may  be  filled 
either  at  the  mouth  or  at  the  bottom  indifferently, 
provided  that  it  is  done  through  a  pipe,  the  top 
of  which  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  vessel  to  be 
filled.  Hence,  likewise,  it  follows,  that  when 
piers,  aqueducts,  or  other  hydraulic  works  for 
the  retention  of  water,  are  to  be  constructed,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  proportion  their  strength 
to  the  lateral  pressure  which  they  are  likely  to 
sustain,  which  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  water  to  be  sustained.  Walls, 
likewise,  designed  to  support  terraces,  ought  U 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  ihey  are  to  sus- 
tain, since  this  pressure  will  be  greater  as  the 
particles  of  earth,  of  which  the  terraces  are 
composed,  are  less  bound  together,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  terraces  are  more  elevated.  The 
increase  of  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  any  fluid  likewise  shows  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing the  sides  of  pipes  or  masonry  in  which  fluids 
are  to  be  retained,  stronger  towards  the  bottom, 
where  the  pressure  is  greatest.  Iftheyareno 
thicker  than  what  is  suthcient  for  resisting  the 
pressure  near  the  top,  they  will  soon  give  way  by 
the  superior  pressure  near  the  bottom ;  and  if 
they  are  thick  enough  in  every  part  to  resist  the 
great  pressure  below,  they  will  be  stronger  than 
necessary  in  the  parts  above,  and,  consequently, 
a  superfluous  expense,  that  might  have  been 
saved,  will  be  incurred  in  the  additional  materials 
and  labour  employed  in  their  construction.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  flood-gates,  dams,  and  banks  of  every  de- 
scription, for  resisting  the  force  of  water.  When 
the  strength  and  thickness  requisite  for  resisting 
the  pressure  at  the  greatest  depth  is  once  ascer- 
tained, the  walls  or  banks  may  be  made  to  taper 
upwards,  according  to  a  certain  ratio  founded  on 
the  strength  of  the  materials,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  pressure  fi-om  the  bottom  upwards ; 
or,  if  one  side  be  made  perpendicular,  the  other 
may  proceed  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the 
top. 

From  the  principles  and  experiments  now 
stated,  we  may  also  learn  the  reason  why  the 
banks  of  ponds,  rivers,  and  canals  blow  up,  as  it 
is  termed.  If  water  can  insinuate  itself  under 
a  bank  or  dam,  even  although  the  layer  of  water 
were  no  thicker  than  a  half-crown  piece,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  canal  or  pond  vdh 
force  it  up.  In  fig.  8,  let  A  represent  the  section 
of  a  river  or  canal,  and  BB  a  drain  running  under 
one  of  its  banks ;  it  L  evident,  that,  if  the  bank 
C  is  not  heavier  than  the  column  of  watet  BB., 
that  part  of  the  bank  must  inevitably  give  way. 
This  effect  may  be  prevented  in  artificial  canals 
by  making  the  sides  very  tight  with  clay  heavily 
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r&nimed  down,  or  by  cuttinj;  a  trench  EF,  about 
a  Toot  and  a-)i^f  wide,  aloii^'  the  bank  oflhe  river 
or  canal,  and  a  little  deeper  tlian  the  bottom  of 
the  ctuiol,  which  being  filled  up  with  earth  or  clay 


Fig.  8. 


well  moistened  with  water,  forms,  when  dry,  a 
kind  of  wall  through  which  the  water  catmot  pe- 
netrate. Bv  inattention  to  such  circumstances 
many  disasters  have  happened,  and  much  ex- 
pense needlessly  incurred ;  and,  therefore,  the 
scientific  principles  to  which  1  have  now  adverted 
ought  to  be  known,  even  by  labourers  of  the 
lowest  rank  eni[)loved  in  operations  carried  on 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

To  the  want  of  a  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  follow- 
ing scheme,  and  the  disaster  with  which  it  was 
attended  : — After  the  diiing-hell  was  invented, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  devise  some  means 
of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  under  wa- 
ter, and  rising  at  pleasure  without  assistance. 
"  Some  years  ago,  an  ingenious  individual  pro- 
posed a  project,  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  consisted  in  sinking  the  hull  of  a 
ship  made  quite  water-tight,  with  the  decks  and 
sides  strongly  supported  by  shores,  and  tlie  only 
entry  secured  by  a  stout  trap-door,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  by  disengaging  from  witliin  the 
weights  employed  to  sink  it,  it  might  rise  of  itself 
to  the  surface.  To  ren<kr  the  trial  more  satis- 
factory and  the  result  more  striking,  the  projec- 
tor himself  made  the  first  essay.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  sink  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  and 
rise  a?am  without  assistance  at  the  e.\()iralion  of 
24  hours.  Accordingly,  making  all  secure, 
fastening  down  his  trap-<ioor,  and  provided  with 
all  necessaries,  as  well  as  with  the  means  of  mak- 
ing signals  to  indicate  his  situation,  this  unhappy 
victim  of  his  own  ingenuity  entered,  and  was 
sunk.  No  siffnal  was  made,  and  the  time  ap- 
pointal  elapsed.  An  immense  concourse  of 
p«ople  had  assembled  to  witness  his  rising,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  the  vessol  was  never  seen  more.  The 
piessufa  of  the  water  nt  no  great  a  dejjlh  had,  no 
doubt,  been  completely  uoder-estimated,  and  the 
•ides  cf  tU«  icssol  being  at  once  crushed  in,  the 
onfortunue  projector  perished  before  he  could 


even  make  the  signal  concerted  to  indicate  lia 
distress."* 

Many  other  applications  of  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics  mieht  have  been  mentioned,  but 
what  has  been  now  stated  may  serve  to  exemplify 
the  practical  utility  of  an  acipiaintance  with  such 
jirinciplcs,  not  only  to  engineers  and  superinten- 
dants  of  public  works,  but  to  mechanics  and  arti- 
ficers of  every  descri|)lion. 

The  science  of  Pneumatics,  which  treats  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  likewise  be  found  useful  to  mechanics  and 
artists  of  various  descriptions,  to  whom  it  is,  in 
many  cases,  of  importance  to  know  something 
of  the  effects  of  the  res>sta7ice,  the  pressure,  and 
the  elasticity  of  air.  The  construction  of  baro- 
meters, sj'phons,  syringes,  and  air-pumps,  de- 
pends upon  the  pressure  oflhe  atmosphere,  and 
likewise  water-pumps,  fire-engines,  and  many 
other  hydraulic  machines ;  and,  consequently, 
the  constructors  of  such  instruments  and  en- 
gines must  frequently  act  at  random,  if  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  agency  it  exerts  in  such 
mechanical  contrivances. f  Even  the  carpentet 
and  the  mason  may  be  directed,  in  some  of  their 
operations,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  pneumatics.  When  two  pieces  of 
wood  are  to  be  glued  together,  they  are  first 
made  as  even  and  smooth  as  possible  ;  the  glue 
is  then  applied  to  one  or  both  of  the  surfaces  ; 
they  are  then  pressed  together  till  the  glue  has 
become  thoroughly  dry.  The  use  of  the  glue  is 
to  fill  up  every  crevice  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  po-tion  of 
air  between  the  pieces ;  and  then  the  atmos- 


•  Herschel's  "  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  KaL 
Phit/jscphy." 

♦  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  being 
acfiuainted  with  the  atmoFpheric  pressure,  the  lul- 
lowing  anccJole  may  be  liere  inserted  :— A  rcspecta 
ble  eentleman,  of  landed  property,  in  one  of  the 
middle  counties  of  Scotland,  applied  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Lecturer  on  Chyniistry  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, in  order  to  obtain  his  advice  respecting  a 
pump  well  which  he  had  lately  constructc<l  at  con- 
siderable expense.  He  told  him,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion,  he  could  not  obtain  a  drop  of 
water  from  the  spout,  although  he  was  quite  sure 
there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  well,  and  althoug-h 
he  had  plastered  it  all  around,  and  blocked  up  tveiy 
crevice.  When  my  friend  inspected  the  pump,  l,e 
suspected  thai  the  uptier  part  of  the  well  was  air- 
tight, and,  ctSnscquently,  that  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure could  not  act  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well.  He  inuiicdiately  ordered  a  hole  to  he  bond 
adjacent  to  the  pump,  when  the  air  rushed  in  with 
considerable  force  ;  and, on  pumping,  the  waterflow- 
ed  copiously  from  the  spout.  The  gentleman  was 
both  overjoyed  and  astonished ;  but  it  is  somewbai 
astonishing,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  neighbours,  no? 
any  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  er-.pioyed  in  its 
contiruction,  should  have  been  able  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  the  defect ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  takin  the  very  opposite  means  for  remedying 
it,  namely,  by  plastering  up  every  crevice,  so  as  to 
produce  a  kind  of  vacuum  within  the  well.  This 
and  similar  facts  show  how  little  progress  scientific 
knowledge  has  yet  made,  even  among  the  middle 
cl^sses  of  the  commmiity 
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phere,  with  a  force  equal  to  16  pounds  on  every 
square  inch,  presses  the  pieces  firmly  together. 
A  kno\yled<;e  of  this  principle  will  suggest  the 
propriety  of  filling  up  every  opening  or  crevice, 
and  continuing  the  pressure  for  some  time,  as 
the  air,  wherever  it  gains  admission,  has  a  ten- 
dency, by  its  elastic  force,  to  loosen  every  spe- 
cies of  cement.  The  same  principle  might  di- 
rect bricklayers  and  masons,  in  building  either 
stone  or  brick-walls,  in  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  filling  up  every  crevice  with  the  most  tena- 
cious cements,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
the  external  air  to  the  interior  of  the  walls. 
For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  firmness 
and  stability  of  our  houses  and  garden- walls  de- 
pend, in  part,  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, after  the  interior  crevices  are  thoroughly 
filled  up.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  this 
science  would  likewise  direct  them  to  the  proper 
mode  of  constructing  the  flues  of  chimneys,  so 
as  to  prevent  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  cir- 
cumstances in  dwelling  houses,  »moky  chimneys. 
From  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  heat,  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  on  rarefied 
air,  and  their  relation  to  our  common  fires, — of 
the  proper  dimensions  of  funnels, — of  the  effects 
of  winds  and  currents  of  air, — of  the  proper 
height  and  v.idth  of  chimneys, — of  the  method 
of  promoting  a  good  draught,  and  making  the 
air  pass  as  near  the  fire  as  possible,  and  various 
other  particulars  requisite  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  construction  of  fire-places  and  their  flues ; 
many  dwelling-houses  have  been  bungled,  and 
rendered  ahnost  uninhabitable.  The  workmen, 
m  such  operations,  without  any  rational  princi- 
ple to  guide  them,  carry  up  funnels  in  the  easiest 
way  they  can,  according  to  the  practice  of"  use 
and  wont,"  and  leave  the  tenants  or  proprie- 
tors of  the  houses  they  erect  to  get  rid  of  their 
smoke  in  the  best  way  their  fancy  can  con- 
trive. Whereas,  were  chimneys  and  their  flues 
constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
science,  they  might  be  rendered,  almost  with 
certainty,  completely  efficient  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious, that  the  whole  mystery  of  curing  smoky 
chimneys  consists  in  finding  out  and  removing 
the  accidental  causes  which  prevent  the  heated 
smoke  from  being  forced  up  the  chimney  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cool  or  heavier  air  of  the  room. 
These  causes  are  various  ;  but  that  which  will 
be  found  most  commonly  to  operate  is,  the  bad 
construction  of  the  chimney  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofthejire-pluce.  "  The  great  fauU,"  says  Count 
Runiford,  "  of  all  the  open  fire-places  now  in 
common  use  is,  that  they  are  much  too  large, 
or  rather  it  is  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  the 
lower  part  of  its  open  canal,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mantle,  and  immediately  over  the 
fire,  which  is  loo  large."     The  following  is  a 


condensed  view  of  some  of  the  rules  given  on 
this  subject,  by  this  ingenious  practical  philo- 
sopher, and  which  are  founded  on  the  principles 
of  science,  and  on  numerous  experiments: — 1. 
The  throat  of  the  chinmey  should  be  perpendi- 
cularly over  thejire ;  as  the  smoke  and  hot  va- 
pour which  rise  from  a  fire  naturally  tend  up- 
wards.    By  the  throat  of  a  chimney  is  meant  the 
lower  extremity  of  its  canal,  where  it  unites 
with  the  upper  part  of  its  open  fire-place.     2. 
The  nearer  the  throat  of  a  chimney  is  to  the 
fire  the  stronger  will  be  its  draught,  and  the  less 
danger  of  its  smoking  ;  since  smoke  rises  in  con- 
sequence of  its  rarefaction  by  heat,  and  the  heat 
is  geater  nearer  the  fire  than  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  it.     But  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
may  be  too  strong,  so  as  to  consume  the  fuel 
too  rapidly ;  and,  therefore,  a  due  medium  must 
be  fixed  upon,  according  to  circumstances.     3. 
That /our  inches  is  the  proper  width  to  be  given 
to  the  throat  of  a  chimney,  reckoning  across 
from  the  top  of  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  or  the 
inside  of  the  mantle  to  the  back  of  the  chimney , 
and  even  in  large  halls,  where  great  fires  are 
kept  up,  this  width  should  never  be  increased 
beyond  4j  or  5  inches.     4.  The  width  given  to 
the  back  of  the  chimney  should  be  about  orie- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-place 
in  front.     In  a  room  of  a  middling  size,  thirteen 
inches  is  a  good  size  for  the  width  of  the  back, 
and  3  times  13  or  39  inches  for  the  width  of  the 
opening  of  the  fire-place  in  f-ont.     5.  The  angle 
made  by  the  back  of  the  fire-place  and  the  sides 
of  it,  or  covings,  should  be  133  degrees,  which 
is  the  best  position  they  can  have  for  throwing 
heat  into  the  room.     6.  The  back  of  the  chim- 
ney should  always  be  built  perfectly  upright.     7. 
Where  the  throat  of  the  chimney  has  an  end, 
that  is  to  say,  where  it  enters  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  open  canal  of  the  chimney,  there  the 
three  walls  which  form  the  two  covings  and  the 
back  of  the  fire-place  should  all  end  abruptly, 
without  any  slope,  which  will  render  it  more 
difficult  for  any  wind  from  above  to   force   its 
way  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  throat 
of  the  chimney.     The  back  and  covings  should 
rise  5  or  6  inches  higher  than  the  breast  of  the 
chimney.     8.  The  current  of  air  which,  passing 
under  the  mantle,  gets  into  the  chimney,  should 
be  made  gradually  to  bend  its  course  upwards, 
by  which  means  it  will  unite  quietly  with  the 
ascending  current  of  smoke.     This  is  effected 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  merely  by 
rounding  off"  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  or  back 
part  of  the  mantle,  instead  of  leaving  it  flat  or 
full   of  holes  and  corners.     Fig.   1   shjws  the 
section  of  a  chimney  on  the  common  construc- 
tion, in  which  d  e  is  the  throat.     Fig.  2  shows 
a  section  of  the  same  chimney  altered  and  im- 
proved, in  which  d  i  is  the  reduced  throat,  four 
inches  in  the  direction  of  d  i,  and  thirteen  'nches 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  mantle. 
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Fig.l. 


Fig.  2. 


Masons,  bricklayers  and  others,  who  are  in- 
Urested  in  this  subject,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure and  study  Count  Rumford's  "  Essay," 
which  was  originally  sold  for  two  shillings. 
His  directions  have  seldom  been  accurately 
attended  to  in  this  country  by  those  who  have 
pretended  to  improve  chimneys  on  the  princi- 
ples he  has  laid  down,  partly  from  carelessness, 
and  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
science.  When  the  grate  is  not  set  in  its  proper 
place,  when  its  «/opin^  iron  back  is  retained, — 
when  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  its  ends 
coincide  with  the  covings  of  the  fire-place,^ 
when  the  mantle,  instead  of  ha^-ing  its  back 
rounded  oif,  is  a  vertical  plane  of  iron,  cutting  a 
coluinn  of  smoke  which  rises  beneath  it;  and, 
above  all,  when  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  in- 
stead of  four,  is  made,  as  we  often  see, fourteen 
inches  wide, — not  one  of  the  Count's  directions 
has  been  attended  to,  and  his  principles  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  such  a  chim- 
ney as  with  the  building  of  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land, or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Optics,  which 
explains  the  nature  of  vision,  and  the  laws  by 
which  light  is  refracted  and  reflected,  is  essen- 
tially requisite  to  the  makers  of  telescope*,  mi- 
croscopes, and  all  other  dioptric  and  catoptric 
instruments,  in  order  to  carry  them  forward  to 
rtieir  highest  pitch  of  improvement.  And  yet 
how  often  do  we  find  many  of  those  employed 
in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of  such  in- 
struments glaringly  deficient  in  the  first  princi- 
pals of  optical  science  ?  One  maker  imitates 
the  instruments  of  another  without  discrimina- 
tion, and  while  he  sometimes  imitates  the  ex- 
cellencies, he  as  frequently  copies  the  defects. 
Hence  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  construc- 
ion  of  the  eye-pieces  of  most  of  our  pocket  te- 


lescopes, and  the  narrow  field  of  view  i>y  whicv. 
they  are  distinguished,  which  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance v.'itli  the  properties  of  lenses  would  teach 
tliem  to  obviate.  By  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  tire  principles  of  this  science,  any  inge- 
nious mechanic  might,  at  a  small  expense,  be 
enabled  to  construct  for  himself  many  of  those 
optical  instruments  by  which  the  beauties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  won- 
ders of  distant  worlds  have  been  explored. 

Although,  in  tlie  hands  of  mathematicians, 
tlie  science  of  optics  has  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  forbidding  appearance  to  the  untutored  mind, 
by  the  apparently  complex  and  intricate  dia- 
grams by  which  its  doctrines  have  been  illus- 
trated, yet  it  requires  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
simple  facts  and  principles  to  guide  an  intelli- 
gent mechanic  in  his  experiments,  and  in  the 
construction  of  its  instruments.  In  order  to  the 
construction  of  a  refracting  telescope,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  know,  that  the  rays  of  light,  passing 
through  a  convex-glass,  paint  an  image  of  any 
object  directly  before  it,  at  a  certain  point  be- 
hind it,  called  its  focus ;  and  that  this  image 
may  be  viewed  and  magnified  by  anotlier  conve.x- 
glass,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  behind  it. 
Thus,  let  CD,  fig.  1,  represent  a  convex-glass, 
whose  focal  distance  CE  is  12  inches  ;  let  AB 
represent  a  distant  object  directly  opposite  ;  the 
rays  of  light  passing  from  tliis  object,  and  cross- 
ing each  other,  will  form  an  image  of  the  object 
AB,  at  EF,  in  an  inverted  position.  Let  GH 
represent  another  convex-glass,  whose  focal 
distance  is  only  one  inch.  If  this  glass  is  placed 
at  one  inch  distant  from  the  image  EF,  or  IS 
Fig.  1. 
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faicKes  from  the  gla^s  CD,  and  the  eye  applied  at 
tht  point  S,  tne  object  AB  will  be  seen  turned 
upsidf  down,  and  magnified  in  the  proiortion  of 
1  to  12,  or  twelve  times  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  forms  what  is  called  an  Astronomical  tele- 
scope ;  but,  as  ever^  thing  seen  through  it  ap- 
pears inverted,  it  is  not  adapted  for  viewing  ter- 
restrial objects.  In  order  to  fit  it  for  viewing 
land  objects,  two  other  eye-glasses,  of  the  same 
focal  distance,  (namely,  one  inch,)  are  requi- 
site ;  the  second  eye-glass  IK  is  placed  at  2 
inches  from  GH,  or  double  their  focal  distance, 
and  the  glass  NO  at  the  same  distance  from  IK.* 
By  this  means  a  second  image  IM  is  formed  in 
an  upright  position,  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye 
at  P,  through  the  glass  NO,  and  the  object  ap- 
pears magnified  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 
The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  of  this 
construction  is  found  by  dividing  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  object-glass  by  the  focal  distance 
of  the  eye-glsLSS.  Thus,  if  the  object-glass  be 
86  inches  in  focal  distance,  and  the  eye-glass 
1 J  inch,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  24  times  ; 
jf  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  be  2  inches,  the 
Fig.  2. 


magnifying  power  will  be  18  times,  &c.— LM 
is  the  telescope  fitted  up  for  use. 

A  compound  microscope  might  likewise  be 
easily  constructed  by  any  ingenious  artizan  or 
mechanic,  by  attending  to  the  following  illustra- 
tions and  directions.  Fig.  2  represents  the 
glasses  of  a  compound  microscope.  AB  is  the 
glass  next  the  object;  CD  is  the  amplifyinjj 
glass  for  enlarging  the  field  of  view;  EF  is  tli" 
glass  next  the  eye.  When  a  small  object,  as 
GH,  is  placed  below  the  object-glass  AB,  at  a 
little  more  than  its  focal  distance  from  it,  a  mag- 
nified image  of  this  object  is  formed  by  the  glass 
AB  at  GH,  which  is  magnified  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  GG  exceeds  the  distance  of  AG. 
This  magnified  image  of  the  object  is  magnified 
a  second  time  by  the  glass  EF,  to  which  the  eyo 
is  applied  at  K.  This  instrument,  when  fitted 
up  for  use,  is  represented  in  fig.  3,  where  LM 
represents  a  bos  or  pedestal  on  which  it  stands, 

Fig.  3. 


"  TWs  is  not  the  best  form  of  a  terrestrial  eye- 
piece; but  It  may  serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion. The  eye-piece  now  most  generally  useil,  con- 
■iBtE  of  /oMT  leases,  combined  on  a  dUTerent  prin- 
ciple. 


NO  the  stage  on  which  the  objects  are  placed, 
over  the  opening  i,  which  is  supported  by  3  pillars 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  box.  P  is  a  tube  which  is 
supported  by  3  pillars  fixed  into  the  stage.  Into 
this  tube  the  tube  R  slides  up  and  down  for  ad- 
justing the  focus.  The  small  tube  u,  which  carries 
the  object-glass,  is  connected  with  the  tube  R,  and 
slides  up  and  down  along  with  it.  S  is  the  tube 
which  contains  the  two  eye-glasses,  and  which 
may  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  into  the  tube 
R,  for  increasing  the  magnifying  power  when  oc- 
casion requires.  T  is  a  mirror,  fixed  on  the  pedes- 
tal, capable  of  moving  up  and  down,  and  to  tha 
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riglil  or  loft,  for  throwing  light  ui>on  the  object 
placed  over  the  hole  i,  which  may  be  laid  upon  a 
slip  of  thin  glass.  The  object-glass  AB,  fig.  '2,  is 
placed  at  u,  tig.  3.  The  glass  CD  is  placed  oppt>- 
sile  W,  tig.  3,  and  the  eye-glass  EK  o[)posite  V. 
Such  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  ('onipound 
microscope.  Any  common  mechanic  may  con- 
struct one  for  himself  by  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing directions :  The  object-glass  AB,  hg.  2, 
may  be  about  j,  j,  or  1  inch  focal  distance,  and 
tlie  aperture,  or  hole  which  lets  in  the  light  from 
tlie  object,  should  not  exceed  1-IOlh  of  an  inch, 
otherwise  it  will  cause  a  glare,  which  will  |)ro- 
duce  an  indistinct  image  of  the  object.  The 
amplifying  glass  CD  may  be  2 J  inches  focal 
distance,  and  Ij  inch  in  diameter.  Tliis  glass 
is  not  essentially  necessary,  but  it  serves  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  view,  and  to  render  it  more 
distinct  near  the  border.  The  eye-glass  EF 
should  be  about  1  inch  focus,  and  about  I  inch  in 
diameter.  With  respect  to  the  distances  at 
which  tliey  should  be  placed  from  each  other, 
llie  glass  CD  may  be  placed  at  about  5  or  6 
inches  from  AB,  and  the  glass  EF  about  2 
inches,  or  I|  inch  from  CD.  The  object-glass 
shoule  be  a  double  convex — the  eye-glasses  may 
be  plano-convex ;  that  is,  plane  on  the  one  side 
and  convex  on  the  other,  with  the  plane  sides 
turned  next  the  eye ;  but  double  convexes  will 
do,  if  these  cannot  be  procured.  The  tubes 
which  contain  the  glasses  may  be  made  of 
pasteboard,  and  the  stage,  pillars,  and  box,  of 
wood.  The  glasses  may  be  procured  for  about 
4  shillings  ;  and  if  the  individual  fit  them  into  the 
tubes,  and  perform  all  the  other  operations  re- 
quisite, the  expense  of  all  the  other  materials 
will  not  exceed  other  four  shillings.  Suppose, 
now,  that  tlie  object-glass  AB  is  J  inch  focal 
distance,  and  the  image  GH  is  formed  at  the 
distance  of  6  inches  from  it,  this  image  will  be 
larger  than  the  object,  nearly  in  tl:e  proportion 
of  6  to  j,  or  12  times.  Suppose  the  glass  EF, 
considered  in  connexion  with  CD,  to  possess  a 
magnifving  power  equal  to  5  times,  then  the 
whole  magnifying  power  will  be  5x12,  or  60 
times.  The  object,  therefore,  will  be  magnified 
60  times  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  surface  will  be  magnified  3600 
times,  which  is  the  square  of  60.  With  such  a 
microscope,  the  animalculae  in  water,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  frogs  and  fishes,  the  small 
feathers  which  compose  the  dust  on  butterflies' 
wings,  and  all  the  most  interesting  appearances 
of  the  minute  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
may  be  distinctly  perceived. 

Besides  the  discoveries  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  minute  parts  of  creation,  to  which  the  study 
of  the  science  of  optics  has  led, — its  principles 
are  capable  of  being  directed  to  many  important 
purposes  in  ^uman  life  and  society.  By  means 
of  large  burning  mirrors  and  lenses  the  rays  of 
the  sun  have  been  condensed,  so  as  to  increase 


tlieir  intensity  more  than  seventeen  ihousjind 
times,  and  to  produce  a  heal  more  than  imir 
hundred  times  gri'aler  than  that  of  our  common 
fires,  which  would  serve  for  the  combustion  aiiJ 
fusion  of  numerous  substances,  which  are  inl'ii- 
sible  in  the  greatest  heat  .nat  can  be  produced 
in  our  common  furnaces.  The  property  of  a 
convex  lens,  by  which  rays  proceeding  from  its 
focus  are  refracted  into  parallel  directions,  has 
enabled  us  to  throw,  from  light-houses,  a  strong 
liglit  to  great  distances  at  sea.  The  largo 
polyzonal,  or  built  up  lenses,  conirived  by  Sir 
D.  Brewster,  which  may  be  made  of  any  mag- 
nitude, and  the  elegant  lamp  of  Lieutenant 
Drummond, — the  one  producing  the  most  intense 
light  yet  known,  and  the  other  conveying  it 
undispersed  to  great  distances, — pronnse  to 
introduce  impro\ements  hitherto  unthoughl  of, 
and  to  diversify  the  nocturnal  scenery  both  of 
sea  and  land.  F'or,  in  the  progress  of  extensive 
national  improvements,  they  might  be  made 
subservient,  in  connexion  with  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas,  in  enlivening  and  decorating  the 
rural  scene,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  in 
guiding  the  benighted  traveller  in  all  his  jour- 
neyings.  For,  when  we  consider  the  improve- 
ments, in  almost  every  department  of  the  social 
state,  which  have  been  lately  carried  forward,  it 
is  surely  not  too  much  to  exjiect,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  century  hence,  our  highways,  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  and  even  some  of  our  moors  and 
mountains,  shall  be  lighted  up  with  gas  lamps, 
connected  with  mirrors  and  lenses,  analogous  to 
those  which  illuminate  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
which  direct  the  mariner,  when  approaching  our 
shores.  The  following  figure  shows  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  lens  throws  a  light  to  great  dis- 
tances.    Let  AB,  fig.  4,  represent  one  of  Sir  D. 

Fig.  4. 


Brewster's  polyzonal  lenses,  or  any  other  largo 
lens,  and  GK  its  focal  distance  ;  if  a  luminous 
body  CK,  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  be  placed  at 
the  focal  point  K,  the  rays  of  light,  diverging 
from  CK,  after  passing  through  the  lens  AB, 
will  proceed  in  a  parallel  direction,  AE,  GH, 
BF,  and  may  illuminate  objects  at  very  consi- 
derable  distances,     AB,   fig.  4,  represents    a 
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section  of  ihe  polyzonal  lens  built  of  ten  different     splitting  large  stones  into  shivers.     This  has 
pieces.     L,  fig.  6   exhibits  a  front  view  of  the     been  effected  in  the  following  manner.    Suppose 

AB  to  represent  a  stone  or  portion  of  a  rock. 
'»■  which  is  intended  to  be  split  into  a  number  of 

L"  pieces.     Into  the  midst  of  this  stone  a  long  rod 

of  iron,  or  conductor  CD,  is  inserted,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  point.  When  a  thunder-cloud,  as 
EF,  passes  over  the  stone,  within  its  strikinc 


«ame  lens.  Could  such  lenses  be  constructed 
of  the  size  of  6,  8,  10  or  12  feet  diameter,  they 
would  produce  a  degree  of  heat  from  the  solar 
rays  far  surpassing  what  has  hitherto  been 
effected,  and  be  capable  of  throwing  a  brilliant 
light  to  immense  distances. 

Fig.  6,  shows  the  manner  in  which  a  concave 
mirror  TU  reflects  the  light  of  a  lamp  VW, 
placed  in  its  focus,  to  great  distances.  It  i^  in 
this  way  that  the  light  of  the  Bell  Rock,  and 
other  Ught-houses,  is  reflected  to  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant. 


Fig.  6 


Even  the  scX&nc^s  oi  Electricity  and  Galva- 
nism might,  in  some  instances,  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  operations  of  art.  By  means  of 
the  electrical  fluid,  models  of  corn-mills,  water- 
pumps,  and  orreries,  showing  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  age  and  phases  of  the 
moon,  have  been  set  in  motion;  and  there  can 
be  no  question,  that,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  it 
might  be  directed  to  accomplish  much  more 
important  effects.  Even  the  lightning  of  the 
clouds,  which  is  only  the  electrical  fluid  acting 
on  an  ample  scale,  has  been  guided  by  the  hand 
of  art,  to   perform  mechanical  operations,   by 


distance  of  the  earth,  the  lightning  from  the 
cloud  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the  pointed  con- 
ductor, and  is  conducted  downwards  to  the  heart 
of  the  stone,  which  either  rends  it  in  different 
places,  or  splits  it  at  once  into  a  multitude  of 
fragments.  This  experiment,  which  appears  to 
have  been  first  made  in  Prussia  in  1811,  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  during  the  first 
storm  that  passed  over,  after  the  bar  of  iron  was 
inserted  in  the  stone. 

To  braziers,  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and 
other  workers  in  metals,  a  knowledge  of  Gal- 
vanism might  suggest  a  variety  of  useful  hints, 
especially  where  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
secure  any  piece  of  metallic  workmanship  from 
rust.  It  is  found  that  when  metals  are  pure 
and  kept  separate  from  each  other,  they  remain 
for  a  long  time  untarnished ;  but  when  alloyed, 
or  placed  in  contact  with  other  metals,  they 
soon  undergo  oxidation.  Coins  composed  of 
one  metal  are  found  more  durable  than  those 
composed  of  two  ;  and  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships  which  is  fastened  with  iron  nails  soon  un- 
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derg^es  corrosion.  These  effects  arc  now  cx- 
•)Iauied  on  the  principles  of  -ralvanism.  When 
two  metallic  substances  of  ditFerent  kinds  arc 
connected  b_v  moisture,  they  furni  wlial  is  called 
a  grdvanic  circle;  and,  therefore,  wlien  one  kind 
of  metal  is  placed  in  contact  with  another,  if 
either  water  or  tlie  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
adheres  to  them,  a  galvanic  circle  is  formed, 
and  oxidation  is  produced.  On  this  ground  the 
late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  suggested  the  propriety 
of  fastening  the  upper  sheathing  of  ships  with 
copper  instead  of  iron  nails.  The  same  princi- 
ple may  be  rendered  of  extensive  application, 
and  may  afford  many  useful  hints  to  every  arti- 
ran  employed  in  working  and  combining  metals. 
A  knowledge  of  magnetism  might  also,  in 
many  cases,  be  directed  to  useful  practical 
applications.  This  mysterious  power,  in  con- 
nexion with  its  polarity,  has  already  enabled  the 
miner  and  surveyor  to  traverse  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  largest  mines,  and  to  trace  their 
way  back  in  safety  t.hrough  all  the  windings  of 
those  subterraneous  apartments,  and  has  direct- 
ed the  navigator  to  steer  his  course  with  cer- 
tainty, through  the  pathless  ocean,  to  his  "  de- 
sired haven."  Throughout  all  the  regions  of 
the  globe  the  magnetic  power  extends  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  now  found  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  heat,  electricity,  and  galvanism. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  iron 
with  its  oxides  and  alloys  are  not  the  only  sub- 
stances susceptible  of  magnetic  influence.  The 
magrietism  of  nickel,  though  inferior  to  that  of 
iron,  is  found  to  be  considerable ;  and  that  of 
cobalt  and  titanium  is  quite  perceptible.  Nay, 
tlie  recent  discoveries  of  Arago  have  shown, 
"  that  there  is  no  substance  but  which,  under 
proper  circumstances,  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
unequivocal  signs  of  the  magnetic  virtue."  In 
consequence  of  a  recent  discovery  of  31.  Oer- 
fted,  "  we  are  now  enabled  to  communicate,  at 
and  during  pleasure,  to  a  coiled  wire,  of  any 
metal  indifferently,  all  the  properties  of  a  mag- 
net— its  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity,  and 
that  even  in  a  more  intense  degree  than  was 
previously  thougjit  to  be  possible  in  the  best 
natural  magnets."  This  discovery  tends  to  en- 
large our  views  of  the  range  of  magnetic  influ- 
ence, and  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
powers  may  hereafter  be  applied  to  purposes  of 
which  at  present  we  can  have  no  conception. 
Although  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  has  been 
of  incalculable  service  to  mankind,  particularly 
in  jiromoting  navigation  and  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  practical  purpose 
to  which  its  powers  may  be  applied,  or  the  only 
reason  why  the  Creator  has  so  widely  diffused 
its  influence  in  the  system  of  nature ;  since,  in 
his  diversified  oi»erations  in  the  material  world, 
he  so  frequently  produces  a  variety  of  effects 
from  one  and  the  same  cause.     It  remains  with 


man  to  prosecute  his  obscr\'ati<)ns  still  more  ei- 
tensively  on  this  subject,  and  his  industry  wil., 
doubtless,  be  rewarded  with  the  discovery  oj 
new  relations,  laws,  and  combinations,  which 
may  be  susceptible  of  tlie  most  important  practi- 
cal applications  in  the  arts  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  mankind.  Even 
in  its  present  state,  the  attractive  property  of 
magnetism  is  capable  of  being  applied  as  a  me- 
chanical power,  in  certain  pieces  of  machinery, 
although  its  application  in  this  way  has  never 
yet  been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  following  fact  shows  how  its  attractive 
power  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  and  the  warding  off"  of  incurable 
disease,  in  the  case  of  a  useful  class  of  our 
fellow  men.  "  In  needle  manufactories  the  work- 
men are  constantly  exposed  to  excessively  mi- 
nute particles  of  steel  which  fly  from  the  grind- 
stones, and  mix,  thougli  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  as  the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  inhaled 
with  tlieir  breath.  The  effect,  though  imper- 
ceptible, on  a  short  exposure,  yet  being  constantly 
repeated  from  day  to  day,  produces  a  consti- 
tutional irritation,  dependent  on  the  tonic  pro- 
perties of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  terminate  in 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  insomuch,  that  persons 
employed  in  this  kind  of  work  used  scarcely  ever 
to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  vain  was  it 
attempted  to  purify  the  air,  before  its  entry  into 
the  lungs,  by  gauzes  or  linen  guards ;  the  dust 
was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed 
by  such  coarse  expedients,  till  some  ingenious 
person  bethought  him  of  that  wonderful  power, 
which  every  child  that  searches  for  its  mother's 
needle  with  a  magnet,  sees  in  exercise.  Masks 
of  magnetized  steel  wire  are  now  constructed 
and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By 
these  the  air  is  not  merely  strained  but  searched 
in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnox- 
ious atom  arrested  and  removed."* 

This  interesting  fact  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  the  powers  and 
properties  of  natural  substances  maybe  applied, 
when  the  mind  is  directed  to  contenqilate  them 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  to  trace  ihem  to  all 
their  legitimate  consequences.  The  attractive 
power  of  the  magnet,  considered  not  only  in  its 
relation  to  iron  and  steel,  but  to  all  other  sul>- 
stanccs  in  which  magnet ical  virtue  is  found  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  reside — might,  there- 
fore, in  the  liandsof  an  ingenious  mechanic,  lead 
to  many  interesting  experiments,  which  might 
pave  the  way  for  the  most  important  practical 
results. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  science  of  Geo* 
logy  may  likewise,  in  many  instances,  be  direct- 
ed to  practical  purposes.  From  the  researches 
which,  of  late  years,  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  geologists  are  now  pretty  well 

•  Hersclicl's  Preliii.  Dis.  on  t^at.  Philot. 
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acquainted  wii.h  the  position  and  alternation  of 
its  strata,  and  with  the  difFerRnt  fossils  which 
may  be  expected  to  abound  in  any  particular 
district.  Although  these  researches  were  un- 
dertaken chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  have  happened  in  the  structure 
of  our  globe,  and  to  support  certain  theories  of 
the  earth — yet  they  may  frequently  be  of  use  to 
landed  proprietors,  to  engineers,  and  to  specula- 
tors in  mining  operations,  so  as  to  direct  them  in 
their  investigations,  and  prevent  them  from  em- 
barking in  schemes  that  may  ultimately  blast  their 
expectations,  exhaust  their  resources,  and  lead  to 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  ruinous  effects  some- 
times produced  by  ignorance  of  this  subject 
are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  fact  :— 

"  It  is  not  many  years  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  colliery  at  Beshill,  in  Sussex. 
The  appearance  of  thin  seams  and  sheets  of 
fossil  wood,  and  wood-coal,  with  some  other  in- 
dications similar  to  what  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  coal  beds  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, having  led  to  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  and 
the  erection  of  machinery,  on  a  scale  of  vast  ex- 
tent,— not  less  than  eight  thousand  pounds  are 
said  to  have  been  laid  out  on  this  project,  which, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  proved  completely 
abortive,  as  every  geologist  would  have  at  once 
declared  it  must,  the  whole  assemblage  of  geo- 
logical facts  being  adverse  to  the  existence  of  a 
regular  coal  bed  in  the  Hastings'  sand;  while 
this  on  which  Bexhill  is  situated,  is  separated 
from  the  coal  strata  by  a  series  of  interposed 
beds  of  such  enormous  thickness  as  to  render  all 
idea  of  penetrating  through  them  absurd. — The 
history  of  mining  speculations  is  full  of  similar 
cases,  where  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  usual  order  ofnat'ire,  to  say  nothing  of 
theoretical  views,  would  have  saved  many  a 
sanguine  adventurer  from  utter  ruin."* 

The  study  of  the  various  branches  oi  Natural 
History  mijht  also  be  rendered  productive  of 
utility  in  different  departments  of  the  arts.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
Botany  must  be  highly  useful  to  gardeners  and 
their  labourers,  and  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  horticultural  and  rural  operations.  Not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  clasaijicalion  and  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  but  also  of  their  physiological 
structure  and  functions,  of  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  of  the  chymical  properties  of  soils  and 
the  different  manures,  will  be  found  of  conside- 
rable utility  to  snch  individuals. — Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  which  describe  the  pe- 
culiar structure  and  habits  of  animals,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  will  convey  various  por- 
tions of  interesting  information  to  shepherds, 
cattle-dealers,  and  agriculturists  of  every  de- 
gcription.  An  acquaintance  with  Mineralogy, 
which  treats  of  the  solid  and  inanimate  mate- 

*  Herschel's  DUcourte,  &c. 


rials  of  our  globe, — the  earthy,  saline,  inflanj- 
mable,  and  metallic  substances  of  which  it  la 
composed,  must  be  interesting  to  lapidaries, 
jewellers,  iron-founders,  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  working  various  metals.  To  know 
the  nature  of  those  substances  on  which  they 
are  operating,  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
united  in  their  native  ores,  their  combination 
with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  the 
changes  produced  upon  them  by  oxygen  and  the 
different  acids,  their  relations  to  heat,  and  the 
liquids  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact, 
and  the  various  compounds  into  which  they  may 
be  formed,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  not  only 
to  increase  their  stock  of  general  knowledge,  but 
to  render  them  more  skilful  and  intelligent  in 
their  respective  professions.  Meteorology,  which 
treats  of  the  weather  and  the  variable  pheno- 
mena of  the  atmosphere,  will,  in  many  instances, 
be  found  a  useful  study  to  mariners,  fishermen, 
travellers,  and  farmers,  by  which  they  may  fre- 
quently be  directed  in  their  movements,  and 
avoid  many  inconveniences  and  dangers.  By 
carefully  attending  to  the  motions  of  the  barome- 
ter and  thermometer,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  and  the  appearances  of  the 
clouds,  the  farmer  may  be  warned  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  rain  or  drought,  and  direct  his  ope- 
rations accordingly,  so  as  to  protect  his  produce 
from  danger. 

There  is  no  application  of  science  to  the  arts 
of  more  importance,  and  more  extensive  in  its 
effects,  than  that  of  the  employment  of  Steam 
for  driving  all  kinds  of  machinery,  and  for  pro- 
pelling vessels  along  rivers  and  across  the 
ocean.  "  It  has  armed,"  says  Mr.  Jeffrey, "  the 
feeble  hand  of  man  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned — completed  the  dominion 
of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qualities  of 
matter,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those 
future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which  are 
to  aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  genera- 
tions." The  first  person  who  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  employing  steam  for  pro- 
pelling vessels,  was  Mr.  J.  Hulls,  in  the  year 
1736.  But  it  was  not  till  1807,  when  Mr.  Ful- 
ton launched,  at  New-York,  the  first  steam-boat 
he  had  constructed,  that  navigation  by  steam 
was  introduced  to  general  practice,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  in- 
vention. In  a  few  years  every  river  and  bay 
in  the  United  States  became  the  scene  of  steam 
navigation.  In  182-2  there  were  more  than  350 
steam  vessels  connected  with  these  States, 
some  of  them  of  eight  and  nine  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  by  this  time,  doubtless,  they  are 
more  than  doubled.  In  1819  an  expedition  left 
Pittsburg,  descended  the  Ohio  in  steam-boats 
for  1100  miles,  and  then  ascending  the  rapid 
Missouri,  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  no  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.    They 
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nave  now  been  introduced  into  every  countrv  in 
Knrojic.  On  the  principal  rivers  ami  seas  con- 
nected witli  llie  British  Isles,  and  even  in  tlio 
Scottish  lakes,  these  vessels  are  sweeping  ali)ng 
in  majestic  pomp,  against  wind  and  tide,  diver- 
sifying the  scenery  through  which  they  pass, 
and  transporting  travellers  and  parlies  of  plea- 
sure to  tJieir  destination,  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  former  ages.  On  the  Clyde  alone 
more  ihan  fifty  or  sixty  steam  vessels  are  con- 
stantly plying.  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  lilbe,  the  Seine,  tJic  Danube,  llie 
Wolga,  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  and 
of  many  other  rivers  and  inland  seas,  is  now  en- 
livened by  tliese  powerlul  machines,  conveying 
goods  and  passengers  in  every  direction.  Even 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  aJi  extent  of  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  has  been  traversed  by  a  steam- 
boat in  twenty  days ;  and  the  period,  we  trust, 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  Red  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian Gulph,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  even  tlie  wide  Pacific, 
will  be  traversed  by  these  rapid  vehicles,  con- 
veying riches,  liberty,  religion  and  intelligence 
to  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  forming  a  bond 
of  union  anions  all  nations. 

The  admirable  imfirovements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  carriages  which  are  now  going  for- 
ward, are  no  less  worthy  of  attention.  The 
rapid  movements  of  these  machines,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  and  the  security  and  com- 
fort with  which  they  are  attended,  liave  excited 
the  astonishment  of  every  beholder.  And  no 
wonder, — since  goods  and  passengers  au^e  now 
conveyed  between  these  cities,  with  a  velocity 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  an  hour!  so  that  it  may 
be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  that  the 
steam  engine  is  the  most  brilliant  present  ever 
made  by  philosophy  to  mankind. 

The  discovery  of  carburetled  hydrogen  gas, 
and  its  application  to  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
our  dwelling-houses,  streets,  and  manufactories, 
may  also  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  arts. 
Every  citv,  and  every  town  of  a  moderate  size, 
is  now  enlivened  with  the  splendid  brilliancy  pro- 
duced from  this  invisible  substance  •,  pipes  for 
its  convevance  have  been  laid,  of  many  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  and  diverging  into  numerous 
ramifications,  and  thousands  of  artists  are  em- 
oloyed  in  conducting  its  manufacture,  and  form- 
ing tubes  and  other  devices  for  distributing  it  in 
aH  directions. 

Now,  since  the  inventions  to  which  I  am 
adverting  are  founded  on  chymical  and  mecha- 
nical principles,  and  on  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  and  since  many  thousands  of  mechanics 
kre  now  employed  in  constructing  the  machinery 
connected  with  these  inventions,  and  in  con- 
ducting its  operations  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  their  being 


fully  qualified  for  their  respective  departments, 
that  they  undiTStand  the  scientific  principles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  such  ma- 
chines and  engines,  the  |)cculiar  uses  of  every 
part,  the  manner  in  which  the  chymical  agentA 
employed  operate,  and  the  effects  which,  in  any 
given  circumstance,  they  must  necessarily  pro* 
duce.  In  particular,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  engine'mcn,  and  others  employed  for 
directing  these  marhinos,  when  in  operation, 
should  be  acquainted  with  every  part  of  their 
structure,  and  the  principles  on  which  their 
movements  depend ;  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  public  are  de|)endent  on  the  caution  and 
skill  with  which  they  are  conducted.  How  could 
any  man  be  qualified  for  such  an  office  without 
some  portion  of  scientific  knowledge?  and  how 
could  travellers  in  such  vehicles  consider  their 
lives  and  property  secure,  if  they  were  not 
guided  by  men  of  intelligence  and  prudence  f 
To  the  want  of  such  caution  and  skill  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  most  of  the  disasters  and 
fatal  accidents,  connected  with  such  operations, 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place. 

Besides  the  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  artificers  alluded  to  above,  there 
are  numerous  other  classes  to  which  similar 
remarks  will  apply.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual,  however  obscure,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  society,  but  may  derive  practical  beneiit 
from  an  acquaintance  with  science.  "  The  farm- 
servant  or  day  labourer,"  says  Lord  Brougham, 
"  whether  in  his  master's  employ,  or  tending  the 
concerns  of  his  own  cottage,  must  derive  great 
practical  benefit, — must  be  both  abetter  servant, 
and  a  more  thrifty,  and,  therefore,  comfortable 
cottager,  for  knowing  something  of  the  nature  of 
soils  and  manures,  which  chymistry  teaches,  and 
something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  qua- 
lities and  growth  of  plants,  which  he  learns 
from  natural  history  and  chymistry  together. 
In  truth,  though  a  man  is  neither  a  mechanic  nor 
a  peasant,  but  only  one  having  a  pot  to  boil,  he 
is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  will 
enable  him  to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his 
fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and  improve  it. 
The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  of  chymical  philo- 
sophy, and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet 
receive  more,  improvement  from  their  applica- 
tion."— Nay,  even  the  kitchen  maid,  the  laundry 
maid,  and  the  mistress  of  every  family,  may  de- 
rive many  useful  hints  from  the  researches  of 
science.  The  whole  art  of  cookery  is  a  chymica 
operation,  and  so  are  the  arts  of  washing,  dres- 
sing, bleaching,  and  dyeing.  By  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  acids  and 
other  chymical  substances,  they  would  learn 
how  to  eradicate  stains  of  ink,  grease,  &c-  from 
cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silks,  in  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  manner,  and  many  other  pro- 
cesses of  great  utility  in  domestic  life.     Even 
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the  art  of  kindlin?  a  fire,  and  of  stirring-  it  when 
kindled,  depends  on  philosophical  principles. 
Fit  example,  the  stirring  of  a  fire  is  of  use,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  hollow,  where  the  air  being 
rarefied  by  the  adjacent  heat,  the  surrounding 
air  rushes  into  the  partial  vacuum,  and  impart- 
ins  its  oxygen,  gives  life  to  the  fire  and  carries 
the  flame  along  with  it.  On  this  principle  the 
followin<'  rules  are  founded.  1.  Never  stir  a 
fire  when  fresh  coals  are  laid  on,  particularly 
when  they  are  very  small,  because  they  imme- 
diately fall  into  the  vacuum,  and  prevent  the 
access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  the  principle  of  combustion.  2.  Always  keep 
the  bottom  bar  clear,  because  it  is  there  chiefly 
that  the  air  rushes  in  to  nourish  the  fuel.  3. 
Never  begin  to  stir  at  top,  unless  when  the 
bottom  is  quite  clear,  and  the  top  only  wants 
breaking,  otherwise  the  unkindled  fuel  may  be 
pressed  down  in  a  body  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air  prevented. 

Illustrations,  of  a  similar  kind,  of  the  practical 
applications  of  science,  might  have  been  given 
to  an  almost  indefinite  extent ;  but  the  above  spe- 
cimens may  suffice  as  corroborative  of  the  gene- 
ral position — that  scientific  knowledge  would 
render  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  all  de- 
Bcriptions  more  skilful  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
respective  employments. 

Some,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate, 
that  it  is  quite  enough  for  philosophers  to  ascer- 
tam  principles,  and  to  lay  down  rules  founded 
upon  them,  for  the  direction  of  the  mechanic  or 
artizan ;— or,  that  it  is  only  requisite  that  the 
directors  and  superintendents  of  chymical  pro- 
cesses and  mechanical  operations,  should  be 
acquainted  with  that  portion  of  science  which  is 
necessary  for  their  pecuhar  departments.  But 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  mechanic  who 
works  merely  by  rules,  without  knowing  the 
foundation  or  reasons  of  them,  is  only  like  a 
child  who  repeats  his  catechism  by  rote,  without 
attaching  a  single  idea  to  the  words  he  utters,  or 
like  a  horse  driving  a  thrashing  machine,  without 
deviating  from  the  narrow  circle  to  which  he  is 
necessarily  confined.  When  any  accident  oc- 
curs, when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
somewhat  changed,  when  the  same  principle  on 
which  he  generally  proceeds  requires  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  new  object  or  mode  of  operation,  he 
either  blunders  his  work,  or  feels  himself  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  The  least  deviation 
from  his  accustomed  trammels  puts  him  out, 
because  he  has  no  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  his  practice 
depends.  Hence  we  uniformly  find,  that  a  man 
of  scientific  acquirements  will  easily  comprehend 
the  plan  of  any  new  machine  or  architectural 
operation,  and  be  able  to  execute  it,  while  he 
who  works  only  by  square  and  rule,  will  hesitate 
ateviry  step,  and  perceive  innumeraole  difficul- 
Qes  ^   his  way.     To  confine  artists  to  mere 


rules,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded,  is  to  degrade  their 
intellectual  nature,  to  reduce  them  to  something 
like  mere  machines,  to  render  them  less  useful 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  employers,  and 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  and 
mechanical  arts. 

The  following  instance  may  be  stated  as  a 
specimen  of  the  advantages  of  chymical  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  practical  purposes  to  uhich  it 
may  be  applied  in  different  regions  of  the  globe. 
A  young  Parisian,  of  the  name  of  Leger  went 
on  a  commercial  adventure  to  Egypt  in  the  year 
1822  :  but  during  some  of  the  convulsions  of  that 
unsettled  country,  he  lost  the  little  property  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,  and  was  forced  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  from  Suez  to  Alexandria. 
He  remained  some  time  at  Alexandria,  destitute 
and  almost  hopeless.  But  the  talent  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  social  habits  characteristic  of  his 
countrymen,  came  to  his  aid :  in  a  lucky  mo- 
ment he  formed  the  resolution  of  retrieving  his 
fortune  by  introducing  the  luxury  of  ice  into  the 
parched  land  of  the  Ptolemies.  This  common  pro- 
duct of  wintry  regions  is  known  to  be  as  grateful  to 
the  languid  natives  of  tropical  climates  as  ardent 
spirits  are  to  the  benumbed  inhabitants  of  the 
Pokr  circle.  Having  succeeded  in  etfecling  a 
return  to  his  family,  the  enterprising  Parisian 
was  enabled  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  to  adopt  the  best  means 
that  chymistry  could  devise  for  the  preservation 
of  ice,  both  during  the  voyage,  and  after  its  ar- 
rival in  a  sultry  latitude  ;  and  at  length  set  out 
from  Paris  with  his  inventions,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Alexandria,  in  April  1823.  The  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  Mahommed  Ali,  was  delighted  at  this 
novel  addition  to  oriental  luxuries  ;  and,  besides 
valuable  presents,  gave  the  inventor  the  exclu- 
sive right  for  five  years  of  importing  ice  into  his 
dominions.  This  privilege  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  one  miUion  of  francs,  or  nearly  50,000/. 
In  ancient  times  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
the  learning  of  Egypt ;  the  greatest  philosophers 
travelled  thither,  as  to  the  fountain-head  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  the  land  of  Sesostres  and  Alexand-r 
has  now  become  tho  prey  of  the  ferocious  Mos- 
lem ;  and  whatever  she  enjoys  of  art,  know- 
ledge or  civilization,  she  is  compelled  to  receive 
from  the  once  barbarous  regions  of  tJie  West.* 

II.  Scientific  knowledge  will  not  onlv  render 
persons  more  skilful  in  their  respective  e—ij'^Kjj^ 
ments,  but  will  enable  them  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  in  the  physical  sciences  vyiih 
which  they  are  connected. 

It  has  frequently  been  affirmed  that  many 
useful  inventions  have  been  owing  to  chance, 
and  that  persons  ignorant  of  science  have  stum- 
bled upon  them  without  any  previous  inrestiga- 

*  Scots  Mechan.  Mag.  1825. 
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tion.  It  is  not  lienied,  tliat  several  inrrntions 
hare  orijjinatoil  in  this  way,  but  tliev  are  much 
fr.vw  than  is  goncraJlv  iinaginod  ;  and,  in  aJ- 
nu»st  every  instance,  where  chance  siigi;eslod 
the  first  hint  of  any  invention,  t)\e  future  un- 
provenienis  wore  directed  by  the  hand  of  gt^ 
niiis  and  the  aids  of  science.  It  is  said,  that  the 
invention  of  the  telescope  was  owinj  to  a  spec- 
tacle-maker's boy  having  accidentally  takfii  up 
two  cvwvex  glasses  of  different  focal  dislances, 
and  placed  the  one  Dear  his  eye   and  the  other 


at  a  considerable  distance,  when  he  perceived, 
on  looking  through  them,  the  spire  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church  turned  upside  down,  and  much 
larger  than  its  usual  size.  The  father  of  tho 
boy,  amazed  at  this  singular  appearance,  be- 
thought himself  of  adjusting  two  glasses  on  a 
btiurd,  sup|K<rtiiig  them  in  two  brass  or  wooden 
circles,  which  might  bo  removed  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  each  other  at  pleasure,  as  in  th» 
following  figure,  where  A  represents  the  ybject, 
B  the  lens  next  the  object,  a  the  invertorf  kna^o 


fcnned  by  it,  C  the  glass  next  the  eye,  and  D 
the  sliding  b<^rd  on  which  it  was  fixed,  for  ad- 
justing the  f>cus.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  rude  construction  of  a  telescope.  But 
BO  long  as  the  invention  remained  in  this  state, 
it  was  of  little  benefit  to  society.  It  was  not 
before  Galileo,  a  philosopher  of  Tuscany,  heard 
of  the  circumstance,  and  entered  into  investiga- 
tions on  the  refraction  of  light,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  lenses,  that  this  noble  instrument  was 
improved  and  directed  to  the  heavens  for  the 
pur^HDse  of  making  astronomical  discoveries ; 
and  all  the  subsequent  improvements  it  has  re- 
ceived, have  been  the  result  of  reasonings,  and 
experimental  investigations,  conducted  hymen 
of  science.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  onstquence 
of  his  t-Tperiments  and  discovrrirs  rerpecting  ligfU 
and  eoLmrs.  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  common  refractins  telescope, 
and  suggested  the  substitution  of  metalline  spe- 
cula instead  of  lenses,  which  led  him  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  renting  telescope  ;  and  Mr. 
D.iUond,  in  consttpienct  of  his  invrstizations  OTid 
crperiments  respecting  tht  different  dfgrtes  of  re- 
traction  and  divergenry  of  colour  produced  by 
diffennt  kinds  of  glass,  «fiected  the  greatest  im- 
provement that  had  ever  been  made  on  the  r<- 
/nrlrRg  telescope,  by  producing  an  image  free 
of  tlie  imperfections  caused  by  the  blending  of 
the  prismatic  colours.  And  we  have  reason  to 
fc«heve,  that  the  further  improvement  of  this  tele- 


scope will  chiefly  depend  on  ascertaining  tha 
true  chymical  comj>osition  of  flint  gla^s  tor  achro 
matic  purposes,  and  the  proper  nunie  of  conduct- 
ing its  manufacture,  which  may  lead  to  the  con- 
struction of  instrimients  of  this  kind,  on  a  mor« 
exteitsive  scale  than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted, 
and  to  discoveries  in  the  celestial  regions  fa» 
beyond  those  which  have  hitherto  been  made. 
But  such  improvements  can  never  be  effected, 
unless  by  numerous  experimental  investigations, 
conducted  by  those  whose  minds  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  chymical  and  oj> 
tical  science.* 

One  of  the  latest  Improvements  on  Achromatic 
object-slasses  was  maile  by  a  foreigner  of  the  nania 
of  Guinnnd,  who  was  originally  a  cabinet  maker. 
After  acqiurin?  a  knowletiee  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  ajid  of  the  mcxle  of  constructing  telescopes, 
he  applieil  himself  p,irticularly  to  ascertain  tlie 
proper  composition  of  flintglass  for  achromatic 
purjioses :  anJ,  after  spending  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  making  experimoiits-^astin<;  one  pot  of 
pla«s  after  another,  ami  meetin?  with  frequent 
disappointments, — he  at  lensih  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing glass  for  achromatic  telescopes,  of  larger  dimen- 
sions and  of  a  (luality  superior  to  what  could  for- 
merly be  procured.  Of  this  glass  was  formed  the 
l.irscst  triple  ai-hromatir  telescope  ever  constructed, 
which  was  lately  erectevi  in  Uie  oliservatory  of  the 
university  at  Dorpat,  imder  the  direction  of  M 
Fraunhofer.  This  gl.-iss  is  perfectly  free  from  veins, 
and  has  a  greater  disjiersive  power  than  any  ot>- 
taiiieil  before.  The  diameter  of  this  object  gla.>s  Is 
almost  ten  inches,  and  its  focal  distance  IS  feel 
It  h.\s  four  eyepieces,  the  lowest  mstniO  live  its 
times,  ajid  the  highest  700  times.  Mr.  Tulley  •>! 
Islington  lately  coutstiucied,  of  slmliar  naieriala 
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With  regard  to  the  invention  and  improve- 
n\ent  of  the  steam-engine — a  story  has  been  told 
"  tliat  an  idle  boy  being  employed  to  stop  and 
open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  attendmg  and  watching  it,  by  fixing  a 
plug  upon  a  part  of  the  machine  which  came  to 
the  place  at  the  proper  times,  in  consequence  of 
the  general  movement."  Whether  or  not  this 
story  has  any  foundation  in  truth — certain  it  is, 
that  all  the  most  useful  improvements  in  this 
engine  have  been  the  result  of  the  most  elaborate 
researches  and  investigations  of  scientific  truths. 
The  f.rst  distinct  notion  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  this  powerful  machine  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
in  1663,  in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions."  Its 
subsequent  improvements  by  Savary,  Blackey, 
Newcomen,  Beighton  and  Fitzgerald,  were  the 
results  of  physical  knowledge,  of  mechanical 
skill,  and  of  the  most  laborious  investigations. 
Its  latest  and  most  important  improvements  by 

manufactured  by  the  same  artist,  a  telescope  whose 
object-glass  is  about  seven  inches  diameter,  and  its 
focal  lenL'th  twelve  feet,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Pearson.  The  piece  of  flint-glass  of 
wliichthe  concave  lens  was  formed,  cost  Mr.  Tulley 
;ihout  thirty  guineas.  Unfortunately  for  science,  the 
Ingenious  artist  (Guinand)  is  now  dead,  and  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  has  left  any  particular  details 
of  his  process  behind  him.  The  possibility,  how- 
ever, of  procuring  glass  for  the  construction  of  very 
large  achromatic  telescopes  is  now  put  beyond  a 
doubt. 

The  unscientino  reader  may  acquire  a  g'eneraZ 
Idea  of  an  achromatic  object-glass  from  the  follow. 
Ing  tisure,— where  A  D  represents  a  double  imequally 
convex  lens  of  crr/wn  fflass,  C  B  a  double  concave 
of  flint  glass,  and  E  F  another  convex  lens  of  crown- 
glass.  These  are  placed  tnsether  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  form  what  is  called 


an  achromatic  object-glass,  the  term  achromatic  sig- 
nlfying/7-«e  of  colour.  Sometimes  only  two  lenses, 
a  convex  of  crown,  and  a  concave  of  flint-glass  are 
combined  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  convex  glass,  the  image  formed  is  blended 
with  the  prismatic  colours  which  come  to  foci  at 
ilillerent  distances  from  the  lens,  and  consequently 
produce  a  comparatively  indistinct  image,  which 
will  not  a.irait  of  a  high  magnifying  power.  But  the 
aciironiatic  lens,  forming  an  image  without  colour, 
will  h.-ar  a  larger  aperture,  and  a  higher  magnifying 
powpr,  than  a  common  refractor  of  the  same  length. 
.So  great  is  ttie  (litt'erence— that  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope of  Doilond,  only  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
length,  was  found  to  equal,  and  even  excel  the 
famous  aerial  telescope  of  Huyeens  of  123  feet  focal 
length,  and  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  trial  agreed 
l!iu  "the  dwarf  was  fairly  a  match  for  the  giant." 
Til';  principal  obstacle  to  their  construction  on  a 
lar-^e  5cale,  is,  the  ilifficiilly  of  procuring  large  pieces 
if  liini  glass  free  of  veil's,  and  of  a  proper  dispersive 
quality  > 


Mr.  James  Watt,  were  owing  no  less  to  tho 
scientific  knowledge  which  adorned  his  mind, 
than  to  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  truly  philosophical  mind,  eminently 
conversant  in  all  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Black, 
and  had  attended  the  lectures  of  that  distin- 
guished philosopher  in  the  university  ofGlasgow. 
And  he  often  acknowledged  "  that  his  first  ideas 
on  this  subject  were  acquired  by  his  attendance 
on  Dr.  Black's  chymical  lectures,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  and 
the  expansibility  of  steam."  We  may  therefore 
rest  assured,  that  all  the  future  improvements 
and  new  applications  of  this  noble  invention  will 
be  the  result  of  physical  and  chymical  knowledge 
combined  with  mechanical  skill ;  and  conse- 
quently, no  artizan  can  ever  expect  to  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  steam-engine  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  improvement,  and  in  directing  its  ener- 
gies to  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  unless  the  pursuits  of  science  occupy  a 
considerable  share  of  his  attention. 

The  first  hint  of  the   mariner's  compass  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  chance. 
Some  persons  may  have  accidentally  observed, 
that  when  a  small  loadstone  is  suspended  in 
water  on  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork,  its  ends  pointed 
towards  the  south  and  north.    Such  experiments 
seem   to   have   been  applied  at  first  for   mere 
amusement,  and  to  excite  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate.     But  it  was 
not  till  some  genius  possessed  of  science  and  of 
reflecting  powers  seized  the  hint  thus  given,  that 
it  was  applied  to  the  important  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  mariner  in  his  course  through  the  path- 
less ocean.     And  to  science  we  are  indebted 
for  the  manner  of  determining  the  declination  of 
the  needle,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  means 
of  the  azimuth  compass,  and  thus  rendering  it 
an  accurate  guide    to  the   navigator   in   every 
region  through  which  he  moves.     The  discovery 
of  that  peculiar  principle  termed  galvanism,  was 
partly  owing  to  accident.     Whilst  Galvani,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  was  one  day  em- 
ployed in  dissecting  a  frog,  in  a  room  where 
some  of  his  friends  were  amusing  themselves 
with  electrical  experiments,  one  of  them  having 
happened  to  draw  a  spark  from  the  conductor,  at 
same  time  that  the  professor  touched  one  of  the 
nerves  of  the  animal,  its  whole  body  was  in- 
stantly shaken  by  a  violent  convulsion.     Having 
afterwards  suspended  some  frogs  from  the  iron 
palisades   which    surrounded    his    garden,    by 
means  of  metallic  hooks  fixed  in  the  spines  of 
their  backs,  he  observed  that  their  muscles  con- 
tracted frequently  and  involuntarily,  as  if  from  a 
shock  of  electricity.     Such  facts,  presented  to 
the  view  of  unscientific  persons,  might  have  pro- 
duced nothing   more  than   a  gaze  of  wonder: 
perhaps  supernatural  powers  might  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
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ni<»na,  and  in  a  short  tin\e  ilicy  might  have  been 
forgotten  as  a  visiim  of  the  nij;ht.  But  such 
scientific  miiuis  as  those  of  Valli,  Yolta,  Monro, 
bowler,  Da\-)-,  Humboldt  and  Woliaston,  having 
seized  upon  these  facts,  having  contemplaled 
them  in  every  point  of  view,  and  instituted  ex- 
periments of  every  description  in  relation  to 
tliem — most  astonishing  discoveries  in  science 
have  been  brought  to  light — tlie  whole  aspect  of 
chyinistry  has  been  changed,  and  numerous  im- 
priivenieiits  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
usefiil  arts.  Alkalis  have  been  decomposed, 
new  metallic  substances  discovered,  tlie  cause 
of  tJie  corrotion  of  metals  ascertained,  and  tlie 
means  determined  by  which  it  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented. 

It  is  a  trutJi  which  the  whole  history  of  sci- 
ence fully  corroborates,  tliat  very  few  im[)ortatit 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident  or  by 
Ignorant  persons,  whose  minds  were  not  di- 
rected to  the  particular  object  of  research.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  many  facts  and  circumstances 
which  have  passed  under  the  inspection  of  un- 
tutored minds,  which,  had  they  come  within  the 
range  of  men  of  science,  would  have  led  to  many 
useful  inventions  which  are  yet  hid  in  the  womb 
of  futurity,  and  which  will  reward  the  industry 
of  more  enlightened  generations.  The  inven- 
tions to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  and  many 
others,  where  chance  suggested  the  first  rude 
hints,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  lain  for  ages 
in  obscurity,  without  any  real  utility  to  mankind, 
had  not  the  genius  of  science  seized  upon  tJiern, 
riewed  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and  traced 
them  to  all  their  legitimate  consequences  and  re- 
sults. Had  the  telescope,  the  steam  engine, 
and  the  mariner's  compass,  in  their  first  embryo 
state,  remained  solely  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
empirics,  they  might  have  been  reserved  merely 
as  play-things  for  the  purpose  of  vulgar  amuse- 
ment, or  exhibited  by  cunning  impostors  to  aid 
their  deceptions,  or  to  produce  a  belief  of  their 
supernatural  powers.  But  science  snatched 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  de- 
signing, and  liaving  added  the  requisite  improve- 
ments, bequeathed  them  to  mankind  as  the 
means  of  future  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

It  may  be  laid  down  jus  a  kind  of  axiom,  to 
which  few  exceptions  will  occur,  that  great  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  improvements  in  art  are 
never  to  be  expected  but  as  the  result  of  k-now- 
ledge  combined  with  unwearied  investigation. 
This  axiom  might  be  illustrated,  were  it  neces- 
sary, from  what  we  know  of  the  past  history  of 
our  most  useful  inventions.  The  celebrated  M. 
Huygens,  who  first  discovered  the  means  of  ren- 
dering clocks  exact  by  applying  the  pendulum, 
and  rendering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cy- 
cloid— was  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and 
Mtronomers  of  his  age.     He  had  long  kept  the 


object  of  his  pursuit  before  his  mind,  he  plicc 
his  mechanical  ingenuity  in  adapting  thu  ma- 
chinery of  a  clock  to  the  maintaining  of  'he  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum,  and  by  his  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  invesii^'ated  the  tlieory  of  its 
motion.  By  the  aid  of  a  new  department  of 
geometrical  science,  invented  by  himself,  he 
showed  how  to  make  a  pendulum  swing  in  a  cy- 
cloid, and  that  its  vibrations  in  this  curve  are  all 
performed  in  c(jiial  limes,  whatever  be  their  ex- 
tent. The  iiigeiiitius  IVlr.  Robert  Hooke,  \\\.o 
was  the  inventor  of  spring  or  pocket  watches, 
and  of  several  astronomical  instruments  for  mak- 
ing observations  both  at  sea  and  land — was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  jihilosophical  and 
mathematical  acquirements.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  discovered  a  genius  for  mechanics,  and 
all  his  other  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  numerous  inventions  and  contrivances. — 
Otto  Guericke,  who  invented  the  AxT-j)vmj),  was 
one  of  tJie  first  mathematicians  of  his  time  ;  and 
tlie  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  w  ho  improved  this 
valuable  instrument,  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious philosophers  of  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lived. — Mr.  Ferguson,  the  inventor  of 
several  orreries,  the  astronomiaal  rotula,  the 
eclipsarian,  the  mechanical  paradox,  and  othei 
astronomical  machinery,  had,  from  his  earliest 
years,  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  mechanics,  and  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, as  appears  from  the  numerous  populai 
works  which  he  published  on  these  subjects 
which  are  still  in  extensive  circulation.— The 
late  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  ipimiitif; 
Jennies,  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  me- 
chanics and  to  the  improvement  of  his  inven- 
tion, till  he  was  perfectly  conversant  in  every 
ihing  that  relates  to  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery. This  admirable  invention,  by  which  a 
pound  of  the  finest  cotton  has  been  spun  by  ma- 
chinery into  a  yam  extending  more  than  119 
miles,  was  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  of  the 
most  unwearied  study  and  attention  in  regard  lr> 
every  circumstance  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
object  of  his  pursuit :  and  as  he  had  not  ori- 
ginally received  any  thing  like  a  regular  scien- 
tific education,  his  acquirements  were  the  result 
of  his  own  application  and  industry. — "  The 
new  process  of  refining  sugar,  by  which  more 
money  has  been  made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with 
less  risk  and  trouble,  than  was  ever  perhaps 
gained  from  an  invention,  was  discovered  by  an 
accomplished  chymist,  E.Howard,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  the  fruit  of  a  long 
course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  of  which, 
known  philosophical  principles  were  constantly 
applied,  and  one  or  two  new  principles  ascer- 
tained." 

There  are  few  inventions  of  modem  times 
that  have  been  more  directly  the  result  of  phi- 
losophical knowledge  and  experiment,  than  ih' 
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*<ifity-lamj),  invented  by  that  accomplished  chy- 
mist,  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  He  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  philosophical  experiments,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  constructing,  if  possible, 
a  lamp  by  which  the  miner  might  walk  through 
a  body  of  fire-damp  in  his  subterraneous  apart- 
ments without  danger  of  an  explosion ;  and  the 
success  with  which  his  investigations  were  at- 
tended, led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  use- 
ful inventions  which  distinguish  the  period  in 
which  we  live.*  Had  this  ingenious  philoso- 
p!)er  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
carburretted  hydrogen  gas,  of  the  composition  of 
atmospheric  air,  of  the  nature  of  combustion,  and 
of  the  general  principles  of  chymical  science, 
he  could  never  have  hit  upon  the  construction 
of  this  admirable  instrument,  and  the  useful  mi- 
ner would  stiil  have  been  left  to  grapple  with  his 
invisible  enemy  (the  fire-damp)  without  any 
means  of  escaping  from  its  destructive  agency. f 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

*  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  in  coal  mines  where  these  lamps  have 
been  used,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  inattention 
of  some  of  those  artists  who  have  been  employed  in 
forming  the  loire-g-auze  with  which  they  are  sur- 
loimded.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  performed  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  with  this  instrument,  with 
every  rxjmbination  of  explosive  gas,  informed  rae, 
that,  with  a  lamp  surrounded  with  wire-gauze,  ma- 
nufactured by  an  artist  in  a  town  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  who  supplied  it  for  the  tise  of  the.  Tni- 
ners — an  explosion  imiformly  took  place  when  the 
Instrument  was  placed  in  a  body  of  inflammable 
gas.  He  suspected  that  the  apertures  in  the  wire- 
gauze  were  too  laree,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
artist  on  his  want  of  accuracy ;  and  it  was  not  be- 
fore he  procured  gauze  with  smaller  apertures  that 
his  experiments  succeeded ;  and  they  were  attended 
with  complete  success  in  every  future  experiment, 
after  the  gauze  was  changed.  So  small  was  the  dif- 
ference in  the  contexture  of  the  two  pieces  of  the 
gauze,  that,  to  a  common  eye,  it  was  scarcely  per 
ceptible.  It  Is  found  by  experiment,  that  the  aper- 
tures in  the  gauze  should  not  exceed  one  twentieth 
of  an  inch  square,  and  that  wire  from  one  fortieth 
to  one  sixtieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  the  most  con- 
venient. Had  the  artist  alluded  to,  known  how  to 
perform  experiments  with  this  instrument,  and  tried 
tlie  effects  of  his  gauze  before  he  sold  it  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  such  serious  blunders  would  not 
have  l)een  committed.  Who  knows  but  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  gauze  alluded  to  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  several  lives  in  the  pits 
where  it  was  used  ?  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  acci- 
dents from  explosions  are  occasionally  recurring, 
3ven  in  mines  where  these  lamps  are  generally  in 
j=e.  Hence  the  necessity  of  chymical  knowledge 
and  .attention  to  scientific  accuracy  in  those  who  are 
tlie  manufacturers  of  instruments  of  this  descrip- 
tion— on  the  accurate  construction  of  which  the 
lives  and  comforts  of  a  useful  body  of  the  commu- 
nity may  depend.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  custo- 
mary to  put  the  safety-lamp  into  the  hands  of  the 
miner,  without  first  trying  its  efficiency  for  resisting 
the  effects  of  explosive  gases.  If  It  is  not,  it  is  a 
most  glaring  and  dangerous  oversight;  and  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  to  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution are  to  be  attributed  many  of  those  explo- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  the  mines  where 
this  lamp  has  been  introduced.  Besides,  such  ne- 
glects have  a  direct  tendency  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  this  noble  invention,  to  prevent  its  univer- 
sal adoption,  and  to  render  uncertain  its  efficiency 
f.ir  warding  off  destructive  explosions.  But  from 
Uie  experiments  alluded  to  above,  which  were  per- 

1) 


We  may  farther  remark,  that  the  mechanic 
whose  mind  is  enlightened  with  scientific  know, 
ledge,  has  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  inftru^ 
mental  in  improving  the  arts,  than  the  mere  chy- 
mist  or  philosopher.  While  the  mere  philoso- 
pher is  demonstrating  principles  and  formmg 
theories  in  his  closet,  and  sometimes  performing 
experiments,  only  on  a  small  scale, — the  work- 
man, in  certain  manufactories,  has  a  daily  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  chymical  processes 
and  mechanical  operations  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  of  perceiving  numberless  modifications  and 
contrivances,  which  require  to  be  attended  to, 
of  which  the  mere  scientific  speculator  can  form 
but  a  very  faint  and  inadequate  conception. 
Being  familiar  with  the  most  minute  details  of 
every  process  and  operation,  he  can  perceive 
redundancies  and  defects  imperceptible  to  other 
observers  ;  and,  if  he  has  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  on  which  his  operations 
depend,  he  must  be  best  qualified  for  suggesting 
and  contriving  the  requisite  improvements.  As 
the  mechanic  is  constantly  handling  the  tools 
and  materials  with  which  new  experiments  and 
improvements  may  be  made, — observing  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  contrivances,  and  of  deviations 
from  established  practice — and  witnessing  the 
chymical  and  mechanical  actions  of  bodies  on 
each  other — he  has  more  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation in  these  respects,  and,  consequently,  is 
more  likely  than  any  other  class  of  society  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  which  may  lead  to  some 
useful  invention  in  the  arts,  or  discovery  in  the 
sciences.*  But  if  his  mind  is  not  imbued  with 
knowledge,  he  trudges  on,  like  a  mill-horse,  in 
the  same  beaten  track,  and  may  overlook  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  of  performing  experiments, 
and  a  thousand  circumstances  which  might 
suggest  new  improvements. 

In  short,  in  so  far  as  chance  is  concerned  in 
new  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  arts, 
the  scientific  mechanic  has  a  hundred  chances 
to  one,  compared  with  the  ignorant  artificer,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  operations,  he  shall  hit  upon 
a  new  principle  of  improvement :  his  chances 
of  such  results  are  even  superior  to  those  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers  who  never  engage  in 

formed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  every  pos- 
sible combination  of  explosive  gas,  and  frequently 
exhibited  in  private,  and  before  large  public  audi- 
ences— the  efficiency  of  this  lamp  for  resisting  the  ef- 
fects of  fire-damp  is  put  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  It  is  known  to  be  the*  practice  of  some  mi- 
ners, occasionally  to  screw  off  the  top  of  their  lamp, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  more  light  than  what 
shines  through  the  wire-gauze.  .Such  a  practice 
ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  instrument, 
if  possible,  rendered  incapable  of  being  opened  at 
top — a  practice  which  may  probably  have  been  the 
occasion  of  several  explosions.  If  the  workmen 
in  mines  were  carefully  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  of  chj-mistry,  and  particjlarly  in  the  na- 
ture of  combustion,  explosions,  and  the  qualities  of 
the  different  gases,  they  would  not  dare  to  hazard 
such  dangerous  experiments. 

•  See  A  ppendii  No.  X 
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[>T-\c»ic\l  operations,  as  he  is  conslantly  in  the 
way  i>f  perceiving  what  is  useless,  defective,  or 
in  any  way  amiss  in  the  common  methods  of 
procedure.  To  use  a  common  expression,  "  he 
is  in  llie  way  of  good  Uick,  and  if  he  possesses 
the  requisite  information,  he  can  take  the  ad- 
Tantase   of  it  when  it  comes   to   him."     And 


physical  universe  shall  be  more  extensively  e»> 
plored,  and  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  knowledge 
thrown  open  to  all.  Future  ^^'atts,  Davys  and 
Arkwrights  will  doubtless  arise,  with  minds  stili 
more  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  lights  of 
science,  and  the  sjilendid  inventions  of  the  pre- 
sent age  be  far  surpassed  in  the  "  future  miracles 


should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  on  a  new  in-     of  mechanic  power,"  which  will  distinguish  the 


vention,  he  will  probably  enjoy  not  merclv  the 
honour  which  is  attached  to  a  new  discovery,  but 
also  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  generally 
result  from  it. 

/  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope, 
that,  were  scientific  knowledge  universally  dif- 
fused among  the  working  classes,  every  depart- 
ment of  the  useful  arts  would  proceed  with  a 
rapid  progress  to  perfection,  and  new  arts  and 


ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  But,  in  order  to 
this  "  wished  for  consummation,"  it  is  indispen- 
sably requisite  that  the  mass  of  mankind  be 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  that  knowledge  be 
universally  diffused,  and  that  the  light  of  science 
shed  its  influence  on  men  of  every  nation,  of 
every  profession,  and  of  every  rank.  And  if, 
through  apathy  or  avarice,  or  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual propensities,  we  refuse  to  lend  our  helping 


inventions,  hitlierto  unknown,  be  introduced  on  hand  to  this  object,  now  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 

the  ilieatre  of  the  world,  to  increase  the  enjoy-  has  gone  abroad  in  the  world — society  may  yet 

ments  of  domestic  society,  and  to  embellish  the  relapse  into  the  di\rkness  which  enveloped  the 

face  of  nature.     No  possible  limits  can  be  as-  human  mind  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the 

signed  to  the  powers  of  genius,  to  the  resources  noble  inventions  of  the  past  and  present  age, 

of  science,  to  the  improvement  of  machinery,  to  like  the  stately  monuments  of  Grecian  and  Ro 

the  aids  to  be  derived  from  chymical  researches,  man  art,  be  lost  amidst  the  mists  of  ignorance, 


and  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  when  guided  by  the  light  which  scien- 
tific discoveries  have  diffused  around  them. 
Almost  every  new  discovery  in  nature  lays  the 


or  blended  with  the  ruins  of  empires. 

III.  The  knowledge  and  mental  activity  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  would 


foundation  of  a  new  art ;  and  since  the  recent     promote  the  external  comforts  of  mankind,  par- 

dbcoveries  of  chymistry  lead  to  the  conviction,     ticularly  of  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

that  the  properties  and  powers  of  material  suh- /!     Since  the  period  when  the  arts  began  to  be 

Hances  are  only  beginning  to  be  discovered — the      '" '   — ' :-:•«<•: :..._» — i i-j  — 

resources  of  art  must,  in  some  measure,  keep 


pace  with  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. It  is  by  seizing  on  these  powers,  and 
employing  them  in  subserviency  to  his  designs, 
that  man  has  been  enabled  to  perform  operations 
which  the  whole  united  force  of  mere  animal 
strength  could  never  have  accomplished.  Steam, 


improved,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  knowledge 
was  excited  among  the  middling  and  lower  or- 
ders, many  comforts  and  conveniencies  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  new  lustre  appears  on  tlie 
face  of  general  society.  In  many  places  the  as- 
pect of  lh«  country  has  been  entirely  changed  ; 
the  low  thatched  cottage  of  the  farmer  has  arisen 
into   a  stately  mansion,  the  noisome   dunghill 


galvanism,   the  atmospheric  pressure,  oxvgen,     vhich  stood  within  two  yards  of  his  door,  has 
hydrogen,  and  other  natural   agents,  formerly     been  thrown  into  a  spacious  court  at  a  distance 


imnoticed  or  unknown,  have  been  called  into 
action  by  the  genius  of  science;  and,  in  the 
form  of  steam-boats  and  carriages.  Voltaic  bat- 
teries, gasometers  and  air-balloons,  have  gene- 
rated forces,  effected  decompositions,  diffused 
the  most  brilliant  illuminations,  and  produced  a 
celerity  of  motion  both  on  sea  and  land  which 
have  astonished  even  the  philosophical  world, 


from  his  dwelling,  and  his  offices  display  a  neat- 
ness and  elegance  which  seem  to  vie  with  those 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  gloomy  pa- 
rish church  with  its  narrow  aisle  and  tottering 
belfrey,  has  been  transformed  into  a  noble  light- 
some edifice,  and  adorned  with  a  stately  spire 
towering  above  all  surrounding  objects ;  and  the 
village  school,  within  whose  narrow  walls  a  hun- 


and  which  former  generations  would  have  been     dred  little  urchins  were  crowded,  like  sheep  in  a 
disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  agencies  of  infernal     fold,  has  now  expanded  into  a  spacious  hall. 


demons.  And  who  shall  dare  to  set  boundaries 
to  the  range  of  scientific  discoverv — or  to  say, 
that  principles  and  powers  of  a  still  more  won- 
derful and  energetic  nature,  shall  not  be  disco- 
vered in  the  system  of  nature,  calculated  to 
perform  achievements  still  more  striking  and 
magnificent?  Much  has,  of  late  years,  been 
performed  by  the  application  and  combination 


Narrow  dirty  paths  have  been  improved,  roads 
formed  on  spacious  plans,  canals  and  railways 
constnicted,  streets  enlarged,  waste  lands  cul- 
tivated, marshes  drained,  and  the  interior  of 
houses  decorated  and  rendered  more  comfortable 
and  commodious.  In  districts  where  notMng 
formerly  appeared  but  a  dreary  waste,  prin*- 
fields  have  been  established,  cotton  mills,  foun- 


of  chymical  and  mechanical  powers,  but  much  deries,  and  other  manufactories  erected,  villagei 
more,  we  may  confidently  expect,  will  be  reared,  and  the  noise  of  machinery,  the  toUing 
ai  hie ved  in  generations  yet  to  come,  when  the     of  bells,  the  sound  of  hammers,  the  buzz  of  reeU, 
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md  the  hum  of  human  voices  and  of  ceaseless 
activity,  now  diversify  the  scene  where  nothing 
was  formerly  heard  but  the  purUng  stream  or  the 
tiowlings  of  the  tempest.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  passing  of  a  chariot  was  a 
kind  of  phenomenon,  mails  and  stage-coaches 
crowded  with  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  within 
and  without,  now  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, conveying  their  passenger*with  unin- 
terrupted rapidity,  and  at  one-half  the  expense 
formerly  incurred.  Even  on  the  inland  lake, 
where  scarcely  a  small  skiff  was  formerly  seen, 
steam-vessels  are  now  beheld  sweeping  along  in 
majestic  style,  and  landing  fashionable  parties,, 
heroes,  divines,  and  philosophers,  to  enliven  the 
rural  hamlet,  the  heath-clad  mountain,  and  the 
romantic  glen. 

Much,  however,  is  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
In  the  cmtnlry,  many  of  them  live  in  the  most 
wretched  hovels,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  with- 
out a  separate  apartment  to  which  an  individual 
may  retire  for  any  mental  exercise  ;  in  towns,  a 
whole  family  is  frequently  crowded  into  a  single 
apartment  in  a  narrow  lane,  surrounded   with 
filth  and  noxious  exhalations,  and  where  the  light 
of  day  is  scarcely  visible.     In  such  habitations, 
where  the  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed-closet  are 
all   comprised   in   one   narrow  apartment,  it  is 
ne.xt  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  improve  his  mind 
by  reading  or  reflection,  amidst  the   gloom  of 
twilight,  the  noise  of  children,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  victuals,  even  although  he  felt  an  ardent 
desire  for  intellectual   enjoyment.     Hence  the 
temptation  to  which  such  persons  are  exposed  to 
seek  enjoyment  in  wandering  through  the  streets, 
in  frequenting  the  ale-house,  or  in  lounoing  at 
the  fire-side  in  mental  inactivity.     In  order  that 
the  labourer  may  be  stimulated  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  mental  powers,  he  m'ist  be  furnished  with 
those  domestic  conveniencies  requisite  for  at- 
taining this  object.  He  must  be  paid  such  wages 
as    will  enable   him  to  procure   such   conveni- 
encies, and  the  means  of  instruction,  otherwise 
it  is  next  thine  to  an  insult  to  exhort  him  to  pro- 
secute the  path  of  science.     The  long  hours  of 
iahour.  and  the  paliry  remuneration  vMch  the  la- 
biiurer  receives  in  many  of  our  spinning-mills  and 
other  manufactories,  so  long  as  such  domestic 
slavery  ani   avaricious  practices  continue,  form 
an  insurmouniahle  barrier  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  hmtoledge. 

Bui  were  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  im- 
bued with  a  certain  portion  of  useful  science,  and 
did  they  possess  such  a  competency  as  every 
Quman  being  ought  to  enjov,  their  knowledge 
would  lead  them  to  habits  of  diligeriee  and  eco- 
nomy.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found,  that 
ignorance  is  the  fruitfijl  source  of  indolence, 
waste,  and  extravagance,  and  that  abject  poverty 
;8  the  result  of  a  want  of  discrimination  and  pro- 
fa  arrangement  in  the  management  of  domestic 


affairs.     Now,  the  habits  of  appKcation  which 
the   acquisition   of  knowledge  necessarily  pro- 
duces, would   naturally   be   carried  into  the  va- 
rious departments  of  labour  peculiar  to  their  sta- 
tions, and  prevent  that  laziness  and  inattention 
which  is  too  common  among  the  working  classes, 
and  which  not  unfrequently  lead  to  poverty  and 
disgrace.     Their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
heat,  combustion,  atmospheric  air,  and  combus- 
tible substances,  would  lead  them  to  a  proper 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  of  chymistry,  on  which  the 
art  of  a  rational  cookery  is  founded,  would  lead 
them  to  an  economical  practice  in  the  ■preparation 
of  victuals,  and  teach  them  to  extract  from  every 
substance  all  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  to  im- 
part a  proper  relish  to  every  dish  they  prepare  ; 
for  want  of  which  knowledge  and  attention,  the 
natural  substances  intended  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  will  not  go  half  their  length  in  the  hands 
of  some  as  they  do  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  others.     Their  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  animal  system,  of  the 
regimen  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  order 
to  health  and  vigour,  of  the  causes  which  produce 
obstructed  perspiration,  of  the  means  by  which 
pestilential  effluvia  and  infectious  diseases  are 
propagated,  and  of  the  disasters  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  liable  in  certain  situations,  would 
tend  to  prevent  many  of  those  diseases  and  fatal 
accidents  to  which  ignorance  and  inattention  have 
exposed  so  many  of  our  fellow-men.     For  want 
of  attending   to   such   precautions  in  these  re- 
spects,  as   knowledge    would   have   suggested, 
thousands  of  families   have   been   plunged  into 
wretchedness   and  ruin,  which  all  their  future 
exertions  were  inadequate  to  remove.     As  the 
son  of  Sirach  has  well  observed,  "  Better  is  the 
poor  being  sound  and  strong  in  constitution,  than 
a  rich  man  that  is  afflicted  in  his  body.     Health 
and  good  estate  of  body  are  above  all  gold;  there 
are  no  riches  above  a  sound  body,  and  no  joy 
above  the  joy  of  the  heart." 

As  slovenliness  and  filth  are  generally  the 
characteristics  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  so  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  cultivated  minds.  Cleanliness  is 
conducive  to  health  and  virtuous  activity,  but  un- 
cleanhness  is  prejudicial  to  both.  Keeping  the 
body  clean  is  of  great  importance,  since  more 
than  the  one  half  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  is 
evacuated  by  perspiration,  and  if  the  skin  is  not 
kept  clean  the  pores  are  stopped,  and  perspira- 
tion consequently  prevented,  to  the  great  injury 
of  health.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  the  health 
and  cheerfulness  of  children ;  for  where  it  is 
neglected,  they  grow  pale,  meagre,  and  squalid, 
and  subject  to  several  loathsome  and  trouble- 
some diseases.  Washing  the  hands,  face, 
mouth,  and  feet,  and  occasionally  the  whole 
bodv,  conduces  to  health,  strength,  and  ease, 
and  tends  to  prevent  colds,  rheumatism,  cramps, 
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tlie  palsy,  the  itch,  the  tooth-aclie,  aiid  many 
other  maladies.  Atteution  to  cleanliness  ofhody 
would  also  lead  to  cleanliness  in  regard  to 
clothe*,  victuals,  apartments,  beds  and  furniture. 
A  knewledge  of  the  nature  of  llie  niephitic  gases, 
of  the  necessity  of  pure  atmospheric  air  to  health 
and  vigour,  and  of  the  means  by  which  infection 
is  produced  and  communicated,  would  lead  ])tr- 
3ons  to  see  the  propriety  of  frequently  opening 
doors  and  windows  to  dissipate  corrupted  air, 
and  to  admit  the  refreshing  breeze,  of  sweeping 
cobwebs  from  the  corners  and  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  of  removing  dust,  straw,  or  tilth  of  any 
kind  which  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  in  which 
infection  might  be  deposited.  By  such  attention, 
fevers  and  other  malignant  disorders  might  be 
prevented,  vigour,  health,  and  serenity  promoted, 
and  the  whole  dwelling  and  its  inmates  present 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  become 
the  seat  of  domestic  felicity. 

Again,  scientific  knowledge  would  display  it- 
self among  the  lower  orders,  in  the  tasteful  de- 
corations of  their  houses  and  garden  plots.  The 
study  of  botany  and  horticulture  would  teach 
them  to  select  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  evergreens ;  to  arrange  their  plots  with 
neatness  and  taste,  and  to  improve  their 
kitchen-garden  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to 
render  it  productive  for  the  pleasure  and  suste- 
nance of  their  families.  A  genius  for  mecha- 
nical operations  which  almost  every  person  may 
acquire,  would  lead  them  to  invent  a  variety  of 
decorations,  and  to  devise  many  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  conveniency,  and  for  keeping 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place  and  order — which 
never  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  rude  and 
vulgar  minds.  Were  such  dispositions  and 
mental  activity  generally  prevalent,  the  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  poverty,  beggary,  and 
drunkenness,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved, and  home  would  alwavs  be  resorted  to  as 
a  place  of  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Again  the  study  of  science  and  art  would  in- 
cline the  lower  classes  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
every  new  improvement,  and  to  give  their  assist- 
ance in  carrying  it  forward.  The  want  of  taste 
and  of  mental  activity,  and  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness which  at  present  prevails  among  the  mass 
of  mankind,  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a 
variety  of  schemes  which  might  tend  to  promote 
th*"  conveniences  and  comfjrls  of  general  society. 
For  example  ;  many  of  our  villajies  which  might 
otherwise  present  the  appearance  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  are  almost  impassable,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  and  during  rainy  weather, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  roads  and  the  want 
of  foot-paths.  At  almost  every  step  you  en- 
counter a  pool,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  or  a  dunghill, 
and  in  many  places  feel  as  if  you  were  walking 
in  a  quagmire.  In  some  ullages,  otherwise 
well  planned,  the  streets  present  a  grotesque 
appearance  of  sandy  hillocks  and  mounds,  and 


pools  of  stagnant  water  scattered  in  every  di'e<'» 
lion,  with  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  pathway  ic 
guide  the  steps  of  the  passenger.  In  winter,  the 
traveller,  in  passing  along,  is  bespattered  with 
mire  and  dirt,  and  in  summer,  he  can  only  drag 
lieavily  on,  while  his  feet  at  every  step  sink  into 
soft  and  parched  sand.  Now,  such  is  the  apathy 
and  inditi'ert'iice  that  prevail  among  many  villa- 
gers as  t(4  improvement  in  these  respects,  that 
although  the  contribution  of  a  single  shilling  oi 
of  half  a  day's  labour  might,  in  some  instances, 
accomplish  the  requisite  improvements,  they 
will  stand  aloof  from  such  operaiions  with  a 
sullen  obstinacy,  and  even  glory  in  being  the 
means  of  preventing  them.  Nay,  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  many  individuals,  that  they  will 
not  remove  nuisances  even  from  the  front  of 
their  own  dwellings,  because  it  might  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  convenience  of  the  public 
at  large.  In  large  towns,  likewise,  many  narrow 
lanes  are  rendered  filthy,  gloomy,  and  unwhole- 
some by  the  avarice  of  landlords,  and  the  obsti- 
nate and  boorish  manners  of  their  tenants,  and 
improvements  prevented  which  would  tepd  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
as  knowledge  tends  to  liberalise  the  mind,  to 
subdue  the  principle  of  selfishness,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  relish  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  when 
it  is  more  generally  diffused,  we  may  expect  that 
such  improvements  as  those  to  which  I  allude 
will  be  carried  forward  with  spirit  and  alacrity. 
There  would  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing every  object  of  this  kind,  and  every 
other  improvement  conducive  to  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  the  social  state,  provided  the  ma- 
jority  of  a  community  were  cheerfully  to  come 
forward  with  their  assistance  and  contributions, 
however  small,  and  to  act  with  concord  and  har- 
mony. A  whole  community  or  nation  acting  in 
unison,  and  every  one  contributing  according  to 
his  ability,  would  accompUsh  wonders  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  and  of  every  thing  that  regards  the 
comfort  of  civil  and  domestic  society. 
!■  In  short,  were  knowledge  generally  diffused, 
and  art  uniformly  directed  by  the  principles  of 
science,  new  and  interesting  plans  would  be 
formed,  new  improvements  set  on  foot,  new 
comforts  enjoyed,  and  a  new  lustre  would  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  nature,  and  on  the  state  ol 
general  society.  Numerous  conveniencies,  de. 
corations,  and  useful  establishments  never  yet 
attempted,  would  soon  be  realized.  Houses  on 
neat  and  commodious  plans,  in  airy  situations, 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite  accommoda- 
tion, would  be  reared  for  the  use  of  the  peasant 
and  mechanic ;  schools  on  spacious  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  would  be 
erected  in  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  ir  every 
quarter  of  a  city  where  they  were  found  exp^ 
dient ;  asylums  would  be  built  for  the  receptioa 
of  the  friendless  poor,  whether  young  or  ok) ; 
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manufactories  established  for  supplying  employ- 
ment to  every  class  of  labourers  and  artizans, 
and  lecture-rooms  prepared,  furnished  with  re- 
quisite apparatus,  to  which  they  might  resort  for 
improvement  in  science.  Roads  would  be  cut 
In  all  convenient  directions,  diversified  with  rural 
decorations,  hedge-rows,  and  shady  bowers, — 
foot-paths,  broad  and  smooth,  would  accompany 
them  in  all  their  windings,  and  gas-lamps, 
erected  at  every  half-mile's  distance,  would  va- 
ricate  the  rural  scene  and  cheer  the  shades  of 
night.  Narrow  lanes  in  cities  would  be  either 
widened  or  their  houses  demolished  ;  streets  on 
broad  and  spacious  plans  would  be  built,  the 
smoke  of  steam-engines  consumed,  nuisances 
removed,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  attended 
to  in  every  arrangement.  Cheerfulness  and 
activity  would  everywhere  prevail,  and  the  idler, 
the  vagrant,  and  the  beggar  would  disappear 
from  society.  All  these  operations  and  improve- 
ments, and  hundreds  more,  could  easily  be  ac- 
complished, were  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of 
the  community  thoroughly  enlightened  and  mora- 
lized, and  every  individual,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
who  contributed  to  bring  them  into  effect,  would 
participate  in  the  general  enjoyment.  And  what 
an  interesting  picture  would  be  presented  to 
every  benevolent  mind,  to  behold  the  great  body 
of  mankind  raised  from  a  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  their  ra- 
tional natures,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bounties  of  their  Creator  ! — to  behold  the  country 
diversified  with  the  neat  and  cleanly  dwellings 
of  the  industrious  labourer, — the  rural  scene, 
during  the  day,  adorned  with  seminaries,  manu- 
factories, asylums,  stately  edifices,  gardens, 
fruitful  fields  and  romantic  bowers,  and,  during 
night,  bespangled  in  all  directions  with  varie- 
gated lamps,  forming  a  counterpart,  as  it  were, 
to  the  lights  which  adorn  the  canopy  of  heaven  ! 
Such  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  improve- 
ments which  art,  directed  by  science  and  mora- 
lity, could  easily  accomplish. 


SECTION  VI. 

OS  THE  INrLUENCE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  PRO- 
MOTIWO  ENLARGED  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE 
CHARACTER  AND  PERFECTIONS  OF  THE 
DEITV. 

All  the  works  of  God  speak  of  iheir  Author, 
in  silent  but  emphatic  language,  and  declare  the 
glory  of  his  perfections  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Bui,  although  "  there  is  no  speech 
nor  language"  where  the  voice  of  Deity  is  not 
heard,  how  gross  are  the  conceptions  generally 
entertained  of  the  character  of  Him  "  in  whom 
we  live  and  move,"  and  by  whose  superintending 
providence  all  events  are  directed !    Among  the 


greater  number  of  pagan  natlous,  the  most  atv 
surd  and  grovelling  notions  are  entertained,  re- 
specting the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  the 
nature  of  that  worship  which  his  perfections  de- 
mand. They  have  formed  the  most  foolish  and 
degrading  representations  of  this  august  Bemg, 
and  have  "  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things."  Temples  have  been  erected  and  filled 
with  idols  the  most  hideous  and  obscene  ;  bulls 
and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  serpents,  goats  and 
lions  have  been  exhibited  to  adumbrate  the 
character  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  The 
most  cruel  and  unhallowed  rites  have  been  per- 
formed to  procure  his  favour,  and  human  vic- 
tims sacrificed  to  appease  his  indignation.  All 
such  grovelling  conceptions  and  vile  abomina- 
tions have  their  origin  in  the  darkness  which 
overspreads  the  human  understanding,  and  the 
depraved  passions  which  ignorance  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce.  Even  in  those  countries 
where  Revelation  sheds  its  influence,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  is  promulgated,  how 
mean  and  contracted  are  the  conceptions  which 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  entertain  of  the 
attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Beuig  whose 
presence  pervades  the  immensity  of  space,  who 
"  metes  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,"  and  su- 
perintends the  affairs  of  ten  thousand  worlds 
The  views  which  many  have  acquired  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  do  not  rise  much  higher 
than  those  which  we  ought  to  entertain  of  the 
powers  of  an  archangel,  or  of  one  of  the  sera- 
phim ;  and  some  have  been  known,  even  in  our 
own  country,  whose  conceptions  have  been  so 
abject  and  grovelling,  as  to  represent  to  them- 
selves "  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisi- 
ble," under  the  idea  of  a  "  venerable  old  man." 
Even  the  more  intelUgent  class  of  the  commu- 
nity fall  far  short  of  the  ideas  they  ought  to  form 
ofthe  God  of  heaven,  owing  to  the  limited 
views  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of  the 
displays  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and 
the  boundless  range  of  his  operations. 

We  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
only  by  the  visible  effects  he  has  produced,  or 
the  external  manifestations  he  has  given  of  him- 
self to  his  creatures ;  for  the  Divine  Essence 
must  remain  for  ever  inscrutable  to  finite  minds. 
These  manifestations  are  made  in  the  Revela- 
tions contained  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  scene  of 
the  material  universe  around  us.  The  morat 
perfections  of  God,  such  as  his  justice,  mercy, 
and  faithfulness,  are  more  particularly  deline- 
ated in  his  word ;  for,  of  these  the  system  of 
nature  can  afford  us  only  some  slight  hints  and 
oDscure  intimations.  His  natural  attributes, 
such  as  his  immensity,  omnipotence,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  are  chiefly  displayed  in  the  works 
of  creation ;  and  to  this  source  of  information 
the  inspired  writers  uniformlv  direc.  our  atten- 
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tion,  in  order  that  we  may  acquire  the  most 
sinple  and  impressive  views  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Divinity,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  ope- 
rations. "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  behold  ! 
w  ho  hath  Created  these  orbs  ?  who  bringoth  fortJi 
their  host  by  number  ?  The  everlasting  God 
tl>e  Lord,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that 
he  is  strong  in  power.  He  measureth  the  ocean 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  comprehends  the 
dust  of  tlie  earth  in  a  measure,  he  weigheth  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  understanding.  All  nations  be- 
t'ore  him  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  giory, 
and  the  majesty,  for  all  that  is  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  thine."  The  pointed  interrogatories 
proposed  to  Job,*  and  the  numerous  exhorta- 
tions in  reference  to  this  subject,  contained  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
plainly  evince,  that  the  character  of  God  is  to 
be  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  his  visi- 
ble works.  In  order  to  acquire  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  perfections  of 
Deity,  we  must  contemplate  his  character  as 
displayed  both  in  the  system  of  Revelation  and 
in  the  svstem  of  nature,  otherwise  we  can  ac- 
quire only  a  partial  and  distorted  view  of  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah.  The  Scriptures  alone, 
without  the  medium  of  his  works,  cannot  con- 
vey to  us  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  empire,  and  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  ;  and  the  works  of  nature,  without 
the  revelations  of  his  word,  leave  us  in  profound 
darkness  with  regard  to  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  chau-acter — the  plan  of  his  moral 
government,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  man. 
Would  we,  then,  acquire  the  most  sublime 
and  comprehensive  views  of  that  invisible  Be- 
ing, who  created  the  universe,  and  by  whom  all 
thmgs  are  upheld,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
apply  ourselves,  with  profound  humility  and 
revereace,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred  aradet; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the 
material  works  of  God  as  iUustralive  of  his 
Scriptural  character,  and  of  the  declarations  of 
his  word.  And,  since  the  sacred  writers  direct 
our  views  to  the  operations  of  the  Almighty 
la  the  visible  universe,  in  what  manner  are  we 
to  contemplate  these  operations  ?  Are  we  to 
view  them  in  a  careless,  cursory  marmer,  or 
with  fixed  attention  ?  Are  we  to  gaze  on  them 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  a  savage,  or  with  the 
penetrating  eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher? 
Are  we  to  view  them  through  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  vulgar  prejudice,  or  through  the  light 
which  science  has  diffused  over  the  wonders  of 
creation  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty  to  any 
-eflecting  mind  ia  determining  which  of  these 
"nodes  ought  to  be  adopted.    The  Scriptures 

*  Job.  cK  zxrvlit  &c. 


declare,  that  as  "the  works  of  Jehovah  are 
great,"  they  must  be  "  sought  out,"  or  thorou^'hiy 
investigated,  "  by  all  tliose  who  have  pleasurt. 
therein  ;"  and  a  threatening  is  denounced  against 
every  one  who  "disregards  the  works  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "  neglects  to  consider  the  operations 
of  hb  hand." 

Such  declarations  evidently  imply,  that  we 
ought  to  make  the  visible  works  of  God  the  sub- 
ject of  our  serious  study  and  investigation,  and 
exercise  the  rational  powers  he  has  given  us  for 
this  purpose ;  otherwise  we  cannot  expect  to 
derive  from  them  a  true  and  faithful  exhibition  of 
his  character  and  purposes.  For,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  God  is  impressed  upon  his  works,  that 
character  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  unless  those 
works  be  viewed  in  their  true  light  and  actual 
relations — not  as  thej'  may  appear  to  a  rude  and 
inattentive  spectator,  but  as  they  are  actually 
found  to  exist,  when  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
light  of  science  and  of  revelation.  For  example, 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  investigate  the  system 
of  nature  imagines  that  the  eartli  is  ajixed  mass 
of  land  and  water  in  the  midst  of  creation,  and 
one  of  the  largest  bodies  in  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the 
whole  material  universe  revolve  around  it  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  conception  of  the 
material  system  might,  indeed,  convey  to  the 
mind  an  astonishing  idea  of  the  jiower  of  the 
Deity  in  causing  such  an  immense  number  of 
orbs  to  revolve  around  our  world  with  so  prodi- 
gious a  velocity  as  behoved  to  take  place,  were 
the  earth  in  reality  a  quiescent  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  But  it  would  give  us  a 
most  strange  and  distorted  idea  of  his  intilligence. 
While  it  tended  to  niagnifv  his  omnipotince,  it 
would,  in  effect,  deprive  him  of  the  attribute  of 
wisdom.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  concep- 
tion would  represent  the  Alniighiy  as  having  de- 
vised a  system  of  means  altogether  superfluous 
and  preposterous,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end 
intended  ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  wisdom 
to  proportionate  the  means  to  the  nature  of  the 
design  which  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  de- 
sign, in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night. 
This  can  be  effected  by  giving  the  earth  itself  a 
rotation  round  its  axis,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
globes  of  much  larger  dimensions.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting, the  whole  material  creaiioti  is  considered 
as  daily  revolving  around  this  comparatively 
little  globe  of  earth,  an  idea  altogether  extrava- 
gant and  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  every 
notion  we  ought  to  entertain  of  infinite  wisdom. 
In  the  next  place,  were  the  earth  considered  as 
at  rest,  the  motions  of  the  planets  would  present 
a  series  of  looped  cur\'es  without  arv  marks  of 
design,  a  scene  of  inextricable  collusion,  and 
the  whole  of  the  solar  svstem  would  appear  de- 
void of  order  and  hannonv,  and,  conseouentlj, 
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without  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
So  thai  when  the  arrangements  of  nature  are 
contemplated  through  the  mists  of  ignorance, 
they  tend  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  Divinity, 
and  to  convey  a  distorted  idea  of  his  character. 
Whereas,  when  the  system  of  the  universe  is 
contemplated  in  its  true  light,  all  appears  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  admirable  harmony,  sim- 
plicity, and  order,  and  every  mean  proportionate 
to  the  end  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  Again, 
in  so  far  as  we  consider  the  earth  as  the  prin- 
cipal body,  or  among  the  largest  bodies  of  the 
universe,  in  so  far  do  we  narrow  our  conceptions 
of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  creation,  and, 
consequently,  limit  our  views  of  the  plans  and 
perfections  of  the  Creator.  For  our  conceptions 
of  his  attributes  must,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spond to  the  views  we  have  acquired  of  the  am- 
plitude and  grandeur  of  his  empire. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  investigate 
the  works  of  God,  and  to  contemplate  the  system 
of  nature  in  its  true  light  ?  It  is  Scie^Ke  com- 
bined with  observation  and  experiment.  And 
what  is  science  considered  in  a  theological  point 
of  view  ?  It  is  notliing  else  than  a  rational  in- 
quiry into  the  arrangements  and  operations  of 
the  Almighty,  in  order  to  trace  the  perfections 
tlierein  displayed.  And  what  are  llie  truths 
which  science  has  discovered  ?  They  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  rays  of  celestial  light  de- 
scemling  from  the  Great  Source  of  Intelligence 
to  illuminate  the  human  mind  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  divine  character  and  government,  and  to 
stimulate  it  to  still  more  vigorous  exertions  in 
similar  investigations,  just  as  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  so  many  emanations  from  the  "  Father 
of  lights,"  to  enlighten  the  darkness  and  to 
counieracl  the  disorders  o^ihe  moral  world  ;  and 
both  these  lights  must  be  resorted  to  to  direct 
our  inquiries,  if  we  wish  to  attain  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Divine  Mind.  Revelation  declares,  in  so 
many  distinct  propositions,  tlie  character  of  God, 
and  the  plans  of  his  moral  government.  Science 
explains  anl  illustrates  many  of  those  subjects  to 
which  revelation  refers.  It  removes  the  veil 
from  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  it  dispels  the 
mists  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
thrown  around  them ;  it  conducts  us  into  the 
secret  ch  imbers  of  nature,  and  discloses  to  us 
many  of  those  hidden  springs  which  produce  the 
diversified  phenomena  of  the  material  world  ; 
It  throws  a  light  on  those  delicate  and  minute 
objects  which  lie  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye, 
and  brings  within  the  ranjje  of  our  contempla- 
tion the  distant  glories  of  the  sl*y  ;  it  unveils  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almii;hty  directs  the  move- 
ments of  his  vast  empire,  and  exhibits  his  ope- 
ra'ions  in  a  thousand  aspects  of  which  the  un- 
enhghtened  mind  can  form  no  conception.  If, 
then,  science  throws  a  light  on  the  works  and  the 
ways  of  God,  the  acriuisition  of  scientific  know- 


ledge, when  properly  directed,  must  have  a  len- 
dency  to  direct  our  conceptions  and  to  amplify 
our  views  of  his  adorable  attributes,  and  of  his 
providential  arrangements. 

Here  it  will  naturally  be  inquired, — What  are 
some  of  those  views  of  the  divine  character 
which  scientific  investigation  has  a  tendency  to 
unfold  ?  Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  illustration  of 
which  would  require  a  volume  of  no  inconsider- 
able size,  and  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  no- 
thing more  than  the  statement  of  a  few  genewil 
hints. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  aa 
investigated  by  science,  evince  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being.  There  is  such  a  harmony  that 
prevails  through  the  whole  visible  universe,  as 
plainly  shows  it  to  be  under  the  government  of 
one  Intelligence.  Amidst  the  immense  compli- 
cation that  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  one  set  of 
laws  uniformly  operating  in  accordance  with 
which  all  things  proceed  in  their  regular  courses. 
The  same  causes  uniformly  produce  the  same 
effects  in  every  region  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
period  of  time.  "  Vegetables  spring  from  the 
same  seed,  germinate  by  the  same  means,  as- 
sume the  same  form,  sustain  the  same  qualities, 
exist  through  the  same  duration,  and  come  to  the 
same  end."  Animals,  too,  of  the  same  species, 
are  brought  into  existence  in  the  same  maimer, 
exliibit  the  same  life  and  vital  functions,  display 
the  same  active  powers  and  instinct,  and  hasten 
to  the  same  dissolution.  Man  has  one  origin, 
one  general  form,  the  same  corporeal  structure, 
the  same  vital  functions,  the  same  system  of  in- 
tellectual facuhies,  and  comes  to  the  same  termi- 
nation. All  the  elements  around  him,  and  every 
arrangement  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  are  made, 
in  one  regular  manner,  subservient  to  his  sensi- 
tive enjoyment,  and  are  evidently  fitted,  by  one 
design,  and  directed  by  one  agency,  to  promote 
his  happiness.  The  connexion  and  harmony 
which  subsist  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  plainly  evince  that  arte  and  the  same 
Being  is  the  former  of  both,  and  that  in  his  con- 
trivances with  respect  to  the  one,  he  had  in  view 
the  necessities  of  the  other.  We  know,  that  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers,  are  ap- 
pointed for  food  to  the  several  tribes  of  animals. 
That  which  is  hurtful  to  one  species  is  salutary 
to  another.  One  creature  climbs  the  highest 
rocks  for  herbs,  another  digs  in  the  earth  for 
roots,  and  we  scarcely  know  a  plant  or  leaf  but 
what  affords  nourishment,  and  a  place  of  nativity 
to  some  species  or  other  of  the  insect  tribes. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  innumerable  relations 
and  connexions  between  these  two  departments 
of  creation,  which  show  the  work  to  be  one,  and 
the  result  of  the  same  Power  and  Intelligence. 
In  like  manner,  day  and  night  uniformly  return 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  and  with  the  same  regularity 
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uhJ  barmony  the  seasons  revolve  and  appear  in 
constant  succession.  The  compositiun  of  the 
aimosphiTC  is  the  same  under  every  latitude,  and 
light  and  heat  are  diffused  by  the  same  law  in 
every  re^'ion  of  ihe  earth.  One  law  causes  a 
stone  to  fall  to  the  "round,  and  by  tlie  operation 
«f  the  same  law,  the  mix>n  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  around  the  earth,  tlie  planets  directed  in 
their  revolutions  round  the  suHj  and  tlie  whole 
universe  compacted  into  one  barmonious  system. 
In  short,  all  the  arrangements  and  operations  of 
nature,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  present 
to  our  view  a  single  desi^,  regularly  executed 
by  a  single  agency.  The  fair  inference,  there- 
fore, is,  that  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  we 
dwell,  and  every  department  of  the  solar  system, 
are  under  the  government  of  one  Intelligence, 
which  directs  every  movement  throughout  the 
universal  system.  And  the  more  extensively 
our  views  of  the  universe  are  enlarged,  the 
marks  of  unity  in  operation  and  design  become 
more  strikingly  apparent.  Now,  if  two  or  more 
intelligences  had  the  government  of  the  universe 
in  their  hands,  and  if  they  had  e<iual  power  and 
contrary  designs,  their  purposes  would  clash, 
and  they  could  never  become  the  parents  of  that 
harmony  which  we  clearly  perceive  throughout 
the  system  of  nature.  Thus  the  operations  of 
the  visible  world  confirm  and  illustrate  the  decla- 
ration of  the  inspired  oracles,  that  "  there  is  none 
other  God  but  one." 

2.  A  scientific  investigation  of  the  material 
world  opens  to  us  innumerable  evidences  of 
Divine  yVisdom. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  visible 
world  around  us,  and  survey  with  attention  the 
various  processes  of  nature,  we  perceive  at  every 
step  the  most  striking  marks  of  intelligence  and 
design.  We  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature,  in  the  admirable  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  constituent  principles  of  which  if  is  com- 
posed,— in  the  motions  of  ligfU,  the  inconceiva- 
ble sraallness  of  its  particles,  its  adaptation  to 
the  eye,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
vision  is  performed, — in  the  nature  of  sound,  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  propagated,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  which  it  is  suscefitible, — in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  and  the  rains,  dews,  and 
fertility  which  are  tlie  results  of  this  admirable 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature, — in  the  utility  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys  with  which  the  earth 
is  diversified,  and  the  beautiful  colouring  which 
is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature, — in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight,  and  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  light  and  darkness, — in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  ocean  and  its  numerous  produc- 
tions,— in  the  grand,  and  picturesque,  and  beau- 
tiful landscapes  with  which  our  globe  is  adorned, 
— in  the  composition  and  specific  gravity  of 
water,  and  in  the  peculiar  structure  and  density 
•f  the  soh'J  parts  of  the  earth, — in  the  expansion 


of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  the  na'  v 
and  properties  of  heat  and  flame, — in  the  po  ^ 
of  steam,  the  properties  of  the  gases,  the  cju  Ji- 
tics  of  the  magnet,  and  the  agencies  of  the  (gal- 
vanic and  electric  fluids, — in  the  structure  of 
vegetables,  the  adaptation  of  tlieir  seeds,  roots, 
fibres,  vessels,  and  leaves  to  the  purpose  of  vege- 
tative life, — the  curious  processes  which  are 
continually  going  on  in  their  internal  parts,  their 
delicate  contexture  and  diversified  hues,  and 
the  important  purposes  they  serve  in  ihe  system 
of  nature, — in  the  structure  of  the  various  ani^ 
mated  beings  which  traverse  the  air,  the  waters, 
and  the  earth, — the  provision  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species,  their  architective  facul- 
ties, their  wonderful  instincts,  and  the  iri/inite 
diversity  of  organization  which  appears  among 
them,  suited  to  their  various  wants  and  modes  of 
existence. — in  the  admirable  organization  of  the 
human  frame,  the  numerous  bones,  muscles, 
ligaments,  membranes,  arteries,  and  veins  which 
enter  into  its  construction,  the  apt  disposition  of 
all  its  parts,  the  means  contrived  for  the  recep- 
tion  and  distribution  of  nutriment,  Ihe  effect 
which  this  nutriment  produces  in  bringing  the 
body  to  its  full  growth  and  expansion, — its  sei(- 
restoring  power  when  diseased  or  wounded,  the 
provision  made  against  evil  accidents  and  incon- 
veniences, the  variety  of  muscular  movements 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  separation 
of  the  chyle,  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent senses,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  every 
organ  and  movement  to  the  ends  it  was  intended 
to  subserve.  The  same  wisdom  is  perceptible 
in  the  position  which  the  sun  holds  in  the  solar 
system,  in  order  to  a  due  distribution  of  light  and 
heat  to  surrounding  worlds  ;  in  the  distance  at 
which  the  earth  is  placed  from  this  luminarj". — 
in  the  order  and  harmony  of  all  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, and  in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  scenery, 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  which  the  micro- 
scope displays,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  In  short,  there  is  not  an  object  within 
us  or  around  us,  in  the  mountains  or  the  plains, 
in  the  air,  the  ocean,  or  the  sky, — among  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  tribes,  when  steadily 
contemplated  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  hut 
displays  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  devotion  the 
consummate  intelligence  and^kill  of  its  almighty 
Author,  and  calls  upon  every  intelligent  agent, 
in  silent  but  emphatic  language,  to  praise  him 
"  who  made  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  fountains  of 
water,  and  all  that  Uve  in  them,  for  whose  plea- 
sure they  are  and  were  created." 

Let  us  just  *elect  one  example  out  of  the 
many  thousands  which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward on  this  subject.  This  example  shall  be 
taken  from  an  invisible  department  of  nature. 
In  consequence  of  modern  scientific  discovery, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  atmosphere,  o> 
the  air  we  breathe,  is  compounded  of  two  mvi- 
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sible  substances,  termed  oxygen  gas  and  nitro- 
gen gas.  Oxygen,  as  formerly  stated,  is  the 
prmcjple  of  vitality  and  combustion,  nitrogen  is 
destructive  both  to  flame  and  animal  life.  Were 
we  to  breathe  oxygen  by  itself,  it  would  cause 
our  blood  to  circulate  with  greater  rapidity,  but 
it  would  soon  waste  and  destroy  the  human 
frame  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  heat.  Were 
the  nitrogen  to  be  extracted  from,  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  oxygen  left  to  exert  its  native 
energies,  it  would  melt  the  hardest  substances 
and  set  the  earth  on  flames.  If  the  oxygen  were 
extracted  and  the  nitrogen  only  remained,  every 
species  of  fire  and  flame  would  be  extinguished, 
and  all  the  tribes  of  animated  nature  instantly 
destroyed.  The  proportion  of  these  two  gases 
to  each  other  is  nearly  as  one  to  four.  Were 
this  proportion  materially  altered,  a  fluid  might 
be  produced  which  would  cause  a  burnmg  pain 
and  instantaneous  sufllbcation.  The  specific 
gravity  of  these  two  substances  is  nearly  as  37 
to  33,  that  is,  the  nitrogen  is  a  small  degree 
lighter  than  the  oxygen.  Were  this  proportion 
reversed,  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  a  small  degree  lighter  than 
die  nitrogen,  so  that  the  nitrogen  might  become 
a  little  heavier  than  common  air, — as  this  gas  is 
thrown  off"  continually  by  the  breathing  of  men 
and  other  animals,  it  would  perpetually  occupy 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  be 
productive  of  universal  pestilence  and  death. 
Again,  oxyen  gas  is  separated  from  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  lungs ;  it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
and  gives  it  its  red  colour,  and  is  the  source  of 
animal  heat  throughout  the  whole  system.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  acids  ;  it  pervades  the 
substance  of  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  enables 
them  to  perform  their  functions,  and  it  forms  a 
constituent  part  of  the  water  which  fills  our 
rivers,  seas,  and  oceans.  And  as  the  atmosphere 
is  daily  liable  to  be  deprived  of  this  fluid  by 
combustion,  respiration,  and  other  processes,  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  other  vegetables  give  out  a 
large  portion  of  it  during  the  day,  which,  uniting 
with  the  nitrogen  gas  thrown  off'by  the  breathing 
of  animals,  keeps  up  the  equilibrium,  and  pre- 
serves the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  which  we  move 
and  breathe. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  infinite  know- 
ledge and  the  consummate  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
triver of  the  universe, — in  the  exquisitely  nice 
adjustment  of  every  minute  circumstance,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  nature  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  sensitive  and  intelligent  off"- 
spring.  What  an  all-comprehensive  intelligence 
does  it  indicate  in  the  Divine  Mind,  to  cause 
ore  single  principle  in  different  combinations 
to  produce  so  immense  a  variety  of  important 
effects!  What  dreadful  havoc  would  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  whole  of  our  sublunary 
system,  if  a  substance  like  oxygen  gas,  which 
pervades  every  part  of  nature,  were  not  nicely 
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balanced  and  proportioned.  All  nature  might 
soon  be  tlirown  into  confusion,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  the  living  world  either  be  reduced  to  misery 
or  swept  into  the  tomb.  A  material  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  two  airs  which  compose 
the  atmosphere,  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  destructive  effects.  One  of  the 
most  corrosive  acids,  aquafortis,  is  composed  of 
75  parts  oxygen  and  25  parts  nitrogen.  Were 
this  the  proportion  of  these  fluids  in  th»  atmo- 
sphere, every  breath  we  drew  would  produce  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  and,  after  two  or  three 
inspirations,  the  vital  powers  would  be  over- 
come, and  life  extinguished.  Here  then  we  per- 
ceive an  admirable  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
and  an  evidence  of  that  comprehensive  know- 
ledge which  penetrates  into  the  energies  of  all 
substances,  and  foresees  all  the  consequences 
which  can  follow  from  the  principles  and  laws 
of  nature,  in  every  combination  and  in  every 
mode  of  their  operation.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  a  thousand  which  the  researches  of 
science  afford  us  of  the  admirable  economy  of 
the  wisdom  of  God.  From  ignorance  of  such 
facts,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  blessings  they  enjoy,  under  the 
arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  unqualified 
for  rendering  a  grateful  homage  to  Him  "  in 
whom  they  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being." 
3.  The  contemplation  of  nature  through  the 
medium  of  science,  affords  innumerable  displays 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  Benevolence, 
or  goodness,  is  that  perfection  of  God  which 
leads  him,  in  all  his  arrangements,  to  communi- 
cate happiness  to  every  order  of  his  creatures. 
This  attribute,  though  frequently  overlooked  is 
so  extensively  displayed  throughout  the  scene 
of  creation,  that  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  determine 
from  what  quarter  we  should  select  instances 
for  its  illustration.  Wherever  we  find  evidences 
of  wisdom  and  design,  we  also  find  instances  of 
benevolence  ;  for  all  the  admirable  contrivances 
we  perceive  in  the  system  of  nature,  have  it  as 
their  ultimate  end  to  convey  pleasure,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  to  sensitive  beings.  If  there 
are  more  than  240  bones  in  the  human  body 
variously  articulated,  and  more  than  440  mus- 
cles of  different  forms  and  contextures,  such  a 
structure  is  intended  to  produce  a  thousand  mo- 
difications of  motion  in  the  several  members  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  to  facilitate  every 
operation  we  have  occasion  to  perform.  If  the 
ear  is  formed  with  an  external  porch,  a  hammer, 
an  anvil,  a  tympanum,  a  stirrup,  and  a  labyrinth, 
this  apparatus  is  intended  to  convey  pleasure  to 
the  soul  by  communicating  to  it  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  sound.  If  the  eye  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  some  of  them  opaque  and  some  transpa- 
rent, with  three  humours  of  different  forms  and 
refractive  powers,  and  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  minute  veins,  arteries,  muscles,  nerves,  glands, 
and  lymphatics,  it  is  in  order  that  the  UBS:iea  at 
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objfcta  may  be  accurately  depicted  on  the  re- 
tina, that  tiie  ball  of  the  eye  may  bo  easily 
turned  in  every  direction,  and  that  we  may  enjoy 
all  tlie  enteriamments  of  vision.*  If  an  atmo- 
sphere is  thrown  around  the  earth,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  attempering  the  rays  of  the  sun,  giv- 
ing a  lucid  brightness  to  every  part  of  the  hea- 
vens, producing  tlie  morning  and  evening  Iwi- 
lighl,  promoting  evaporation  and  the  respiration 
of  animals,  and  causing  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
abundance  of  food,  by  means  of  the  rains  and 
dews ;  all  which  effects  produce  happiness  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  to  every  sentient  being. 
If  this  atmosphere  presses  our  bodies  with  a 
weight  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  it  is  in  order  to 
counterpoise  liie  internal  pressure  of  the  circu- 
lating tluids,  and  to  preserve  the  vessels  and 
animal  functions  in  due  tone  and  vigour,  without 
w  hich  pressure  the  elastic  fluids  in  the  finer  ves- 
sels would  inevitably  burst  them,  and  the  spark 
of  life  be  quickly  extinguished.  Thousands  of 
examples  of  this  description,  illustrative  of  divine 
benevolence,  might  be  selected  from  every  part 
of  the  material  system  connected  with  our  world, 
all  of  which  would  demonstrate  that  the  commu- 
nication of  enjoyment  is  the  great  end  of  all  the 
contrivances  of  infinite  wisdom. 

•  As  an  evidence  of  tJie  care  of  the  Creator  to  pro- 
nvne  our  cnjovment,  the  following  instance  may  be 
selected  in  regard  to  the  muicta  o(  iht  eye.  >othuig 
ran  be  more  manifestly  an  evidence  of  contrivance 

Fig.  1. 


There  is  a  striking  display  of  benevolence  in 
the  gratification  afforded  to  out  different  $en»e$. 
As  the  eye  is  constructed  of  the  most  delicate 
substances,  and  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
pieces  of  mechanism  connected  with  our  frame, 
so  tlie  Creator  has  arranged  the  world  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  it  the  most  varied  and  de- 
lightful gratification.  By  means  of  the  solar 
light,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  structure 
of  this  organ,  thousands  of  objects  of  diversified 
beauty  and  sublimity  are  presented  to  the  view. 
It  opens  before  us  the  mountains,  the  vales,  the 
woods,  the  lawns,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  fei^ 
tile  plains  and  flowery  fields,  adorned  with  every 
hue, — the  exjianse  of  the  ocean  and  the  glories 
of  the  firmament.  And  as  the  eye  would  be 
dazzled,  were  a  deep  red  colour  or  a  brilliant 
white  to  be  spread  over  the  face  of  nature,  the 
divine  goodness  has  clothed  the  heavens  with 
blue  and  the  earth  with  green,  the  two  colours 
which  are  the  least  fati>.'uing  and  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  organs  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  these  colours  is  diversified  by  a  thousana 
delicate  shades  which  produce  a  delightful  lariefy 
upon  the  landscape  of  the  world.  The  ear  is  civ 
riously  constructed  for  the  perception  of  sounds, 
which  the  atmosphere  is  fitted  to  convey ;  and 
what  a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations  are  pro- 

n,  the  depressor  ocvli,  for  pulling  the  elobe  of  the 
eye  down ;  /.  adductor  ocuU,  for  turning  the  eye 
towards  the  nose ;  §■,  abduaor  ocvli,  for  n.ovingthe 
globe  of  the  eye  outwards,  to  the  right  or  left;  h, 
obliguus  inferior,  for  drawing  the  globe  of  the  e)  e 
forwards,  mwards,  and  downwards ;  i,  pan  of  the 
rig.  2. 


ind  design,  and  at  the  same  time  of  benevolent  In- 
tention, than  these  muscles,  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  move  the  ball  of  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion, upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right  nand,  to  the 
lefi,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  please,  so  as  to 
preserve  that  parallelism  of  the  eye  which  is  neces- 
sary to  distinct  vision.  Infis.  Lis  exhibited  the  eye- 
ball with  its  muscles ;  a,  is  the  optic  nerve ;  b.  the 
musculun  inichlearis,  which  turns  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  enables  the  ball  of  the  eye 
to  roll  at«jul  at  pleasure  ;  e.  Is  part  of  the  os  froruia, 
to  which  the  trochlea  or  pulley  Is  fixed,  through 
which  d,  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearls.  passes ;  «,  Is 
the  aaolens  octUt  I  )r  laising  up  the  globe  of  the  eye ; 


superior  maxillary  bone,  to  which  it  Is  fixed ;  k,  the 
eveball.  Fie.  "2.  represents  the  same  muscles  in  a 
d'ifTerent  point  of  view,  where  the  same  letters  refer 
to  the  sanie  muscles. 

All  these  opposite  and  antagonist  muscles  pre- 
serve a  nice  equilibrium,  which  Is  effected  partly  by 
their  equalitv  of  streneth.  partly  by  their  peculiar 
origin,  and  partly  bv  the  natural  posture  of  the  body 
and  the  eye,  bv  which  means  the  eye  can  he  turned 
instantaneously  towards  any  object,  preserved  in 
perfect  steadiness,  and  prevented  from  rolling  about 
In  hideous  contortions.  This  is  only  one  out  ofa 
hundred  instances  In  relation  to  t»,e  eye,  In  which 
the  same  benevolent  design  is  disp'.aytd. 
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duced  bvtlie  objects  of  external  nature  intended 
to  attec't  this  organ !  The  murmurings  of  the 
brooks,  th3  whispers  of  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
hum  of  bees,  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  lowing 
(j(  the  herds,  the  melody  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, the  roarings  of  a  stormy  ocean,  the  dash- 
ino-s  of  a  mighty  cataract,  and,  above  all,  the 
numerous  modulations  of  the  human  voice  and 
the  harmonies  of  music,  produce  a  variety  of 
deiicfhtful  emotions  vyhich  increase  the  sum  of 
human  enjoyment.  To  gratify  the  sense  of 
rmelling,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  a  variety  of 
delicious  odours,  exhaled  from  innumerable  plants 
and  flowers.  To  gratify  the  feeling,  pleasing 
sensations  of  various  descriptions  are  connected 
with  almost  every  thing  we  have  occasion  to 
touch  ;  and  to  gratify  the  sense  of  taste,  the  earth 
is  covered  with  an  admirable  profusion  of  plants, 
herbs,  roots,  and  delicious  fruits  of  thousands  of 
different  qualities  and  flavours,  calculated  to  con- 
vey an  agreeable  relish  to  the  inhabitants  of 
■©very  clime.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
these  gratifications  were  not  necessary  to  our 
existence.  The  purposes  of  vision,  as  a  mere 
animal  sensation  for  the  use  of  self-preservation, 
might  have  been  answered,  although  every  trace 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  had  been  swept  from  the 
universe,  and  nothing  but  a  vast  assemblage  of 
dismal  and  haggard  objects  had  appeared  on  the 
face  of  nature.  The  purpose  of  hearing  might 
have  been  effected  although  every  sound  had 
been  grating  and  discordant,  and  the  voice  of  me- 
lody for  ever  unknown.  We  might  have  had 
smell  without  fragrance  or  perfume  ;  taste  with- 
out variety  of  flavour ;  and  feeling,  not  only 
without  the  least  pleasing  sensation,  but  accom- 
panied with  incessant  pain.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  svstem  of  nature  would  have  afforded  no 
direct  proofs,  as  it  now  does,  of  divine  benevo- 
lence. 

The  remedies  which  the  Deity  has  provided 
against  the  evils  t\.  which  we  are  exposed,  are 
likewise  a  proof  of  his  benevolence.  Medicines 
are  provided  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  to  which 
we  are  liable;  heat  is  furnished  to  deliver  us 
from  the  effects  of  cold;  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  ii'viur;  sleep  from  the  languors  of  watching; 
strtificial  light  to  preserve  us  from  the  gloom  of 
aiisolute  darkness,  and  shade  from  tiie  injuries 
of  scorching  heat.  Goodness  is  also  displayed 
in  the  power  of  self-restoration  which  our  bodies 
possess,  in  recovering  us  from  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, in  healing  wounds  and  bruises,  and  in 
recovering  our  decayed  organs  of  sensation, 
without  which  power  almost  every  human  being 
would  present  a  picture  of  deformity,  and  a  body 
•full  of  scars  and  putrefying  sores.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  power. 
Bv  this  means  the  organ  of  vision  defends  itself 
from  the  blindness  which  might  ensue  from  the 
admission  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light ;  while, 


on  the  other  hand,  its  capacity  of  expansion,  so 
as  to  take  in  a  greater  quantity  of  ravs,  prevents 
us  from  being  in  absolute  darkness  even  in  the 
deepest  gloom,  without  which  we  could  scarcely 
take  a  step  with  safety  during  a  cloudy  night. 
Again,  in  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  various  tribes  of  animated  beings, 
however  numerous  and  complicated  their  organs, 
there  is  no  instance  can  be  produced  that  any 
one  muscle,  nerve,  joint,  limb,  or  other  part,  is 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pain. 
When  pain  is  feU,  it  is  uniformly  owing  to  soma 
derangement  of  the  corporeal  organs,  but  is  never 
the  necessary  result  of  the  original  contrivance. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  living  beings,  every  organ  and  function, 
and  every  contrivance,  however  delicate  and 
minute,  in  so  far  as  its  use  is  known,  is  found 
to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual 
to  which  it  belongs,  either  by  facilitating  its 
movements,  by  enabling  it  to  ward  off  dangers, 
or  in  some  way  or  another  to  produce  agreeable 
sensations. 

[n  short,  the  immense  multitude  of  human  beings 
whicn  people  the  earth,  and  the  ample  provision 
which  is  made  for  their  necessities,  furnish  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  divine  goodness.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  more  than  sixty  thousand 
species  of  animals  inhabit  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  besides  many  thousands  which  have 
not  yet  come  within  the  observation  of  the  natu- 
ralist. On  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  not 
a  patch  of  ground  or  a  portion  of  water,  a  single 
shrub,  tree,  or  herb,  and  scarcely  a  single  leaf 
in  the  forest,  but  what  teems  with  animated  be- 
ings. How  many  hundreds  of  millions  have 
their  dwellings  in  caves,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  ditches,  in  marshes,  in  the 
forests,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  !  What 
innumerable  shoals  of  fishes  inhabit  the  ocean 
and  sport  in  the  seas  and  rivers !  What  mil- 
lions on  millions  of  birds  and  flying  insects,  in 
endless  variety,  wing  their  flight  through  the 
atmosphere  above  and  around  us  !  Were  we 
to  suppose  that  each  species,  at  an  average, 
contains  four  hundred  millions  of  individuals, 
there  would  be  24,000,000,000,000,  or  24  billions 
of  living  creatures  belonging  to  all  the  known 
species  which  inhabit  the  different  regions  of 
the  world,  besides  the  multitudes  of  unknown 
species  yet  undiscovered, — which  is  thirty  thou- 
sand times  the  number  of  all  the  human  beings 
that  people  the  globe.*     Besides  these,  there 

•  As  an  instance  of  the  immense  number  of  ani- 
mated beings,  the  following  f;icts  in  relation  to  two 
species  of  birds  may  be  stated.  Captain  Flinders, 
in  his  voj-age  to  Australasia,  saw  a  compact  stream 
of  stormy  petrels,  which  was  from  50  to  80  yards 
deep  and  300  vards  or  more  broad.  This  stream  for 
a  full  hour  arid  a  half  continued  to  pass  without  in- 
terruption with  nearly  the  swiftness  of  the  pigeon. 
Now,  taking  the  column  at  50  yards  deep  by  300  in 
breadth,  and  that  it  moved  30  miles  an  hour,  and 
allowing  nine  cubic  inches  of  space  to  each  bird,  the 
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are  multitudes  of  animated  beingg  which  no  man  eats  262  and  rejects  212;  and  the  hog,  more 
can  number,  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eve,  and  nice  in  its  taste  llian  any  of  these,  eats  but  72 
dispersed  tlirough  every  region  of  the  earth,  air,  plants  and  rejects  all  tlie  rest.  Yet  such  is  the 
and  seas.  In  a  small  stagnant  pool  which  in  unbounded  munificence  of  the  Creator,  that  ah 
summer  appears  covered  with  a  green  scum,  these  countless  myriads  of  sentient  beings  are 
there  are  more  microscopic  animalcules  than  amply  provided  for  and  nourished  by  his  bounty ! 
would  outnumber  all  the  inliabitanis  of  the  earth.  "  The  eyes  of  all  these  look  unto  Him,  and  he 
How  immense  then  must  be  the  collective  num-  openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of 
ber  of  these  creatures  throughout  every  region  every  living  being."  He  has  so  arranged  the 
of  tlie  earth  and  atmosphere  !  It  surpasses  all  world,  that  every  place  affords  the  proper  food 
our  conceptions.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that,  from  for  all  the  living  creatures  with  which  it  abounds, 
the  elephant  to  the  mite,  from  the  whale  to  the  He  has  furnished  them  with  every  organ  and  ap- 
oyster,  and  from  the  eagle  to  the  gnat,  or  the  paratus  of  instruments  for  the  gathering,  pre- 
microscopic  animalcula,  no  animal  can  subsist  paring,  and  digesting  of  their  food,  and  has  en- 
without  nourishment.  Every  species,  too,  re-  dowed  them  with  admirable  sagacity  in  finding 
quires  a  different  kind  of  food.  Some  live  on  out  and  providing  their  nourishment,  and  in  en- 
grass,  some  on  shnibs,  some  on  flowers,  and  abling  them  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
some  on  trees.  Some  feed  only  on  the  roots  of  salutarv  and  what  is  pernicious.  In  the  e.tercise 
vegetables,  some  on  the  stalk,  some  on  the  leaves,  of  these  faculties,  and  in  all  their  movemenis, 
some  on  the  fruit,  some  on  the  seed,  soma  on  they  appear  to  experience  a  happiness  suitable 
the  whole  plant ;  some  prefer  one  species  of  to  their  nature.  The  young  of  all  animals  m 
grass,  some  another.  Liiinreus  has  remarked,  the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  faculties,  l  he 
lliat  the  cow  eats  276  species  of  plants  and  re-  fishes  sporting  in  the  waters,  the  birds  skimming 
jects  218;  the  goal  eats  449  and  rejects  126;  beneath  the  sky  and  warbling  in  the  thickets,  the 
the  sheep  eats  387  and   rejects  141 ;  the  horse     gamesome  cattle  browsing  in  the  pastures,  the 

wild  deer  bounding  through  the  forests,  the  in- 
sects gliding  through  the  air  and  along  tixe 
ground,  and  even  the  earth-worms  wriggling  in 
the  dust, — proclaim,  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
movements  and  the  various  tones  and  gesticula- 
tions, that  the  exercise  of  their  powers  is  cod» 
nected  with  enjoyment.  In  this  boundless  scene 
of  beneficence,  we  behold  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
"  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,"^that  "  the  earth  is 
full  of  his  riches,"  and  that  "  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works." 


number  would  amount  to  isi  millions  and  a  h.ilf. 
The  migratory  piseon  of  the  United  States  flies  in 
Btlll  more  araazins  multitudes.  Wilson,  in  his 
"American  Ornithology,"  says,  "Of  one  of  tliese 
immense  flocks,  let  iis  attempt  to  calcuLite  the 
numbers,  as  seen  in  passing  between  Frankfort  on 
the  Kentucky  and  the  Indian  territory.  If  we  sup- 
pose this  column  to  have  been  one  mile  in  hre.idth, 
and  I  l)elieveit  to  have  been  much  more,  and  that  it 
moved  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a  minute, 
the  time  it  continued  in  passinc  would  make  the 
whole  length  240  miles.  Asain,  supposing  that  each 
square  yard  of  this  moving  body  comprehended  three 
pigeons,  the  square  yards  multiplied  by  3  would 
give  2,230,-272,ooo,"  that  is,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
Ired  and  thirty  millions  and  two  himdred  and  se-  c.     ■  r 

ventj-two  thousand,  nearly  three  times  the  number         Such  are  a  lew  evidences  of  the  benevolence 
of  all  tlie  human  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  but  which     of  the  Deity  as  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of 

Mr.   Wilson  reckons  to  be  far  below  the  actual     ,u„ ,    ;  "i  „     u      ir ,„„.  „i„:„      j    u   ■ 

amount.    Were  we  to  estimate  the  number  of  ani-     ^"^  material  world.     However  plain  and  obvious 
mals  by  the  scale  here  atTorded,  it  would  amount  to     they  may  appear  to  a  reflecting  mind,  they  are 

^w'?V*'""'*r**'l°,''^'!°"^*"'*^?.^  "T^  "'"l^*^  i^""}     almost  entirely  overlooked  by  the  bulk  of  man- 
what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.    For  if  a  single  flock     ,  •    ,         .        '  .    •    •  "^    r  u    r  i- 

of  pigeons  now  alluded  to  in  only  one  district  of  the     '""'^'  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  lacts  of  na- 
earth,  amounts  to  so  prodigious  a  number,  how     tural  history  and  science,  and  the  consequent 

many  thousand  times  more  must  be  the  amount  of     •  

the  same  species  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe !  In 
the  above  calculations,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
pigeons  fly  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  60  miles  an  hour, 
and  it  is  found  by  actual  experiment  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  IS-TO,  no  pigeons  were  brought  from  Brus- 
sels to  London,  and  were  let  (ly  on  the  1 9th  July, 
at  a  quarter  before  nine  A.  M.  One  reached  Ant- 
werp, 186  miles  distance,  at  18  minutes  past  2,  or  in 
5  1-2  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  34  miles  an  hour. 
Five  more  reached  the  same  place  within  eight  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  and  thirteen  others  in  the  course 
of  eight  hours  after  leaving  London.  Another  went 
from  London  to  Maestricht,  260  miles,  in  six  hours 


customed  to  view  the  objects  of  the  visible 
creation.  Hence  they  are  incapacitated  for 
appreciating  the  beneficent  character  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  riches  of  his  munificence  ;  and 
incapable  of  feeling  those  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  which  an  enlightened  coniem- 
piation  of  the  scene  of  nature  is  calculated  to 
inspire. 
4.  An  enlightened  and  comprehensive  survey 
and  a  quarter,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  42  miles  of  the  universe  presents  to  us  a  view  of  the  vast 
an  hour.    The  golden  eagle  sweeps  through  the  at-     _   ,,-  ,-  •.      ^    "^       ^.  j^r    •   .c   •".  ;    j- 

mosphere  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  and  it  has     "]"U>P'tciti/  of  conceptions  and  the  infinitely  dive^ 

*i/ied  ideas  which  have  been  formed  in  the  Divint 
Mind. 

As  the  conceptions  existing  in  the  mind  of  an 
artificer  are  known  by  the  instruments  he  con- 
structs, or  the  operations  he  performs,  so  the 
ideas  which  have  existed  from  eternity  in  A« 


^een  computed  that  the  Swift  flies,  at  an  average, 
500  miles  a  day,  and  yet  finds  time  to  feed,  to  clean 
;iself,  and  to  collect  materials  for  its  nest  with  ap- 
parent leisure.  Such  are  the  numlwrs  of  this  species 
of  :inlmated  beings,  and  such  the  powers  of  rapid 
motion  which  the  Creator  has  conferred  upon  them, 
-p<  wr-rs  which  man,  with  all  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  inventions,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  attain. 
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mini  of  the  Creator  are  ascertained  from  the 
olijects  he  has  created,  the  events  he  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  operations  he  is  incessantly  con- 
ddcting.  The  formation  of  a  single  object  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  idea  existing  in  the  Creating 
Mind,  of  which  it  is  a  copy.  The  formation  of 
a  second  or  a  third  object  exactly  resembling  the 
first,  would  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a 
second  or  a  third  time,  without  disclosing  any 
thins  new  concerning  the  Creator ;  and,  conse- 
quently, our  con<  eptions  of  his  intelligence  would 
not  be  enlarged,  even  although  thousands  and 
millions  of  such  objects  were  presented  to  our 
view, — just  as  a  hundred  clocks  and  watches, 
exactly  of  the  same  kind,  constructed  by  the 
same  artist,  give  us  no  higher  idea  of  his  skill 
and  ingenuity  than  the  construction  of  one.  But, 
every  variety  in  objects  and  arrangements  ex- 
hibits a  new  discovery  of  the  plans,  contrivances 
and  intelligence  of  the  Creator. 

Now,  in  the  universe  we  find  all  things  con- 
structed ajid  arranged  on  the  plan  of  boundless 
and  universal  variety.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
there  have  been  actually  ascertained,  as  already 
noticed,  about  sixty  thousand  different  species  of 
living  creatures.  There  are  about  600  species 
of  mammalia,  or  animals  that  suckle  their  young, 
most  of  which  are  quadrupeds — 4000  species  of 
birds,  3000  species  ofjishes,  700  species  of  rep- 
tiles, and  44,000  species  of  insects.*  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  3000  species  of  shell-Jish, 
and  perhaps  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  species  of  animalcules  imasibla  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  and  new  species  are  dailv  discover- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  lovers  of  natural  history.  As  the  system  of 
animated  nature  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored,  we  might  safely  reckon  the  number  of 
species  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  amounting  to 
at  least  three  hundred  thousand.  We  are  next 
to  consider,  that  the  organical  structure  of  each 
species  consists  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
parts,  and  that  all  the  species  are  infinitely  diver- 
sified^-differing  from  each  other  in  their  forms, 
organs,  members,  faculties  and  motions.— They 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  microscopic 
aniraalculum,  ten  thousand  times  less  than  a 
mite,  to  the  elephant  and  the  whale. — They  are 
different  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  their 
sensitive  organs.  In  regard  to  the  eye,  some 
have  this  organ  placed  in  the  front,  so  as  to  look 
directly  forward,  as  in  man  ;  others  have  it  so 
placed,  as  to  take  in  nearly  a  whole  hemisphere, 
as  in  birds,  hares  and  conies ;  some  have  it 
filed,  and  others,  moveable  ;  some  have  two 
globes  or  balls,  as  quadrupeds  ;  some  have /our, 
as  snails,  which  are  fixed  in  their  horns  ;  some 
have  eight,  set  like  a  locket  of  diamonds,  as 
gpiders ;  some  have  several  hundreds,  as  flies 

•  Specimens  of  all  these  species  are  to  be  seen  In 
the  maeniflcent  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  at  Paris. 


and  beetles,  and  others  above  twenty  thou»-jHd, 
as  the  dragon-fly  and  several  sptcies  of  butter- 
flies. In  regard  to  the  ear, — some  have  it  large, 
erect  and  open,  as  in  the  hare,  to  hear  the  least 
approach  of  danger  ;  in  some  it  is  covered  to 
keep  out  noxious  bodies  ;  and,  in  others,  as  in 
the  mole,  it  is  lodged  deep  and  backward  in  the 
head,  and  fenced  and  guarded  from  external  in- 
juries. With  regard  to  their  clothing, — some 
have  their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  as  quadru- 
peds ;  some  with  feathers,  as  birds  ;  some  with 
scales,  as  fishes;  some  with  shells,  as  the  tor- 
toise ;  some  only  with  skin  ;  some  with  stout  an  I 
firm  armour,  as  the  rhinoceros  ;  and  others  with 
prickles,  as  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine — ail 
nicely  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  animal, 
and  the  element  in  which  it  lives.  These  cover- 
ings, too,  are  adorned  with  diversified  beauti»"s  , 
as  appears  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  feathers 
of  the  peacock,  the  scales  of  the  finny  tribes,  the 
hair  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  variegated  polish 
and  colouring  of  the  tropical  shell-fish — beauties 
which,  in  point  of  symmetry,  polish,  texture, 
variety,  and  exquisite  colouring,  mock  every  at- 
tempt of  human  art  to  copy  or  to  imitate. 

In  regard  to  respiration — some  breathe  through 
the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs,  as  men  and  quad- 
rupeds ;  some  by  means  of  gills,  as  fishes;  and 
some  bj'  organs  placed  in  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  as  insects.  In  regard  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  some  have  but  one  ventricle  in  tiie 
heart,  some  two,  and  others  three.  In  some 
animals,  the  heart  throws  its  blood  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  system;  in  some  it  throws 
it  only  into  the  respiratory  organs ;  in  others, 
the  blood  from  the  respiratory  organs  is  carried 
by  the  veins  to  another  heart,  and  this  second 
heart  distributes  the  blood,  by  the  channel  of  its 
arteries,  to  the  several  parts.  In  many  insects, 
a  number  of  hearts  are  placed  at  intervals  on  the 
circulating  course,  and  each  renews  the  impulse 
of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  In  regard  to  the  movements  of  their 
bodies, — some  are  endowed  vrith  swift  motions, 
and  others  with  slow ;  some  walk  on  two  legs, 
as  fowls  ;  some  on  four,  as  dogs  ;  some  on  eijht, 
as  caterpillars ;  some  on  a  hundred,  as  scolo- 
pendrae  or  millepedes  ;  some  on  fifteen  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  as  one  species  of  sea-star;  and 
some  on  two  thousand  feet,  as  a  certain  species 
of  echinus.*  Some  glide  along  with  a  sinuous 
motion  on  scales,  as  snakes  and  serpents ;  some 
skim  through  the  air,  one  species  on  two  wings, 
another  on  four ;  and  some  convey  themselves 
with  speed  and  safety  by  the  help  of  their  webs, 
as  spiders  ;  while  others  glide  with  agility  through 
the  waters  by  means  of  their  tails  and  ^s. — 
But  it  would  require  volumes  to  enumerate  and 

•  See  Lyonet's  notes  to  Lessor's  Iruectn-Theo- 
logy,  who  also  mentioiis  that  these  EchirA  have 
1300  horns,  similar  to  tbnse  of  snails,  which  they  cao 
put  out  and  draw  in  at  pleasure. 
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explain  all  the  known  varieties  which  distinguish 
the  diflcrfnt  species  of  animated  beings.  Besides 
the  varieties  of  the  species,  there  are  not,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  corn- 
pose  any  one  species,  two  individuals  precist-ly 
alike  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  they  may 
be  conleniplated. 

As  an  example  of  the  numerous  parts  and 
functions  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  an 
animal  frame,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  in  the  hu- 
man body  there  are  445  bones,  each  of  them 
having /or<y  distinct  scopes  or  intentions;  and 
246  muscles,  each  having  ten  several  intentions ; 
so  that  the  system  of  bones  and  muscles  alone 
includes  above  14,200  varieties,  or  different  in- 
tentions and  adaptations.  But,  besides  the 
bones  and  muscles,  there  are  hundreds  of  tendons 
and  ligamenls  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  them 
togetner  :  hundreds  of  nerves  ramified  over  the 
whole  bi>dv  to  convey  sensation  to  all  its  parts  ; 
thousands  of  arteries  to  convey  the  blood  to  the 
remotest  extremities,  and  thousands  of  veins  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  heart ;  thousands  of  lacteal 
and  li/mphatic  vessels  to  absorb  nutriment  from 
the  fjod  ;  thousands  of  glands  to  secrete  hu- 
mours from  the  blood,  and  of  emunctories  to 
tlirow  them  otf  from  the  system — and,  besides 
many  other  parts  of  this  variegated  system,  and 
functions  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  there 
are  more  than  sii-teen  hundred  millions  of  mem- 
branous cells  or  vesicles  connected  with  the 
lungs,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  pores  in  the  skin,  through  which  the  perspira- 
tion is  incessantly  flowing,  and  above  a  thousand 
millions  of  scales,  which  according  to  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  Baker,  and  others,  compose  the  cuticle  or 
outward  coveimg  of  the  body.  We  have  also  to 
take  into  the  account,  the  compound  organs  of 
life,  the  numerous  parts  of  which  they  consist, 
and  the  diversified  functions  they  perform ;  such 
as  the  brain,  with  its  infinite  number  of  fibres 
and  numerous  functions  ;  the  heart,  with  its  au- 
ricles and  ventricles  ;  the  stomach,  with  its 
juices  and  muscular  coats ;  ^h^.liver,  with  its 
lobes  and  glands  ;  the  spleen,  with  its  infinity  of 
cells  and  membranes ;  the  pancreas,  with  its 
juice  and  numerous  glands ;  the  kidneys,  with 
their  fine  capillary  tubes  ;  the  intestines,  with  all 
their  turnings  and  convolutions  ;  the  organs  of 
tense,  with  their  multifarious  connexions  ;  the 
mesentery,  the  gall-bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
pylorus,  the  duodenum,  the  blood,  the  bile,  the 
lymph,  the  saliva,  the  chyle,  the  hairs,  the  nails, 
and  numerous  other  parts  and  substances,  every 
one  of  which  has  diversified  functions  to  per- 
form. We  have  also  to  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  ideas  included  in  the  arrangement 
*nd  connexion  of  all  these  parts,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  compacted  into  one  system 
of  small  dimensions,  so  as  to  afford  free  scope 
V>r  all  the  intended  functions.  If,  then,  for  the 
*ake  of  a  rude  calculation,  we  were  to  suppose, 


in  addition  to  the  14,200  adaptations  statcc 
above,  that  there  are  10,000  veins  great  antl 
small,  10,000  arteries,  10,000  nerves,*  1000  li- 
gaments, 4000  lacleals  and  lymphatics,  100,000 
glands,  1,600,000,000  vesicles  in  the  lungs, 
1,000,000,000  scales,  and  200,000.000,000  of 
pores,  the  amount  would  be  202,600,149,200  dif- 
ferent  parts  and  adaptations  in  the  human  body  ; 
and  if  all  the  odier  species  were  supposed  to  be 
differently  organised,  and  to  consist  of  a  simi- 
lar number  of  parts,  this  number  multiplied  by 
300,000,  tJie  supposed  number  of  species — tire 
product  would  amount  to60,*80,044, 760,000,000, 
or  above  si.xty  thousand  billions, — the  number 
of  distinct  ideas,  conceptions  or  contrivances,  in 
relation  to  the  animal  world — a  number  of  which 
we  can  have  no  precise  conception,  and  which, 
to  limited  minds  like  ours,  seems  to  approximate 
to  something  like  infinity  ;  but  it  may  tend  to 
convey  a  rude  idea  of  the  endless  multiplicity 
of  conceptions  which  pervade  the  Eternal  Mind. 
That  many  other  tribes  of  animated  natin-e 
have  an  organization  no  less  complicated  and 
diversified  them  that  of  man,  will  appear  from 
the  following  statements  of  M.  Lyonet.  This 
celebrated  naturalist  wrote  a  treatise  on  one 
single  insect,  the  cosius  caterpillar,  which  lives 
on  the  leaves  of  the  willow, — in  which  he  has 
shown,  from  the  anatomv  of  that  minute  animal, 
that  its  structure  is  almost  as  complicaied  as  that 
of  the  human  body,  and  many  of  the  parts  which 
enter  into  its  organization  even  more  numerous. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  employ  twenty 
figures  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  head, 
which  contain  228  different  muscles.  There  are 
1647  muscles  in  the  body,  and  2066  in  the  in- 
testinal tube,  making  in  all  3941  muscles ;  or 
nearly  nine  times  the  number  of  muscles  in  the 
human  body.  There  are  94  prmcipal  nerves 
which  divide  into  innumerahle  ramifications. 
There  are  two  large  tracheal  arteries,  one  at 
the  right,  and  the  other  at  the  left  side  of  the 
insect,  each  of  them  communicating  with  the  air 
by  means  of  nine  spiracula.  Round  each  spira- 
culum  the  trachea  pushes  forth  a  great  number 
of  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  smaller 
ones,  and  these  further  subdivided  and  spread 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar ;  they 
are  naturally  of  a  silver  colour,  and  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  principal  trachael 
vessels  divide  into  1326  different  branches.  AD 
this  complication  of  delicate  machinen,',  wuh 
numerous  other  parts  and  organs,  are  com- 
pressed into  a  body  only  about  two  inches  in 
length. 

•  Tlie  amazing  extent  of  the  ramification  of  fn« 
veins  and  nerves  may  be  judeed  of  from  tliis  circnni- 
stance,  thrit  neither  the  point  of  the  smallest  needle, 
nor  the  infinitely  finer  lance  of  a  pnat  ran  pierce 
any  part  without  drawini'  blood, and  causin?  an  ui> 
easy  sensation,  ronsequently  without  wcundine,  b>" 
so  small  a  puncture,  l)Olh  a  nerve  and  a  vein :  af.d 
therefore  the  numl)er  of  these  vessels  here  assunieJ 
may  be  considered  as  far  below  the  truth. 
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\Vt<re  we  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  vegeia- 
Ue  kingdom,  we  might  contemplate  a  scene  no 
less  variegated  and  astonishing  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  animal  world.  There  liave  already 
been  discovered  more  than  Jifty-six  thousand 
species  of  plants,  specimens  of  all  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Paris.  But  we  cannot  reckon  the  actual  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  earth  and  seas  at  less  than 
four  or  Jive  hundred  thousand.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  invisible  forests  which  are  seen 
in  a  piece  of  mouldiness,  by  the  help  of  the  mi- 
croscope, to  the  cocoas  of  Malabar  fifty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  banians,  whose  shoots 
cover  a  circumference  of  five  acres  of  ground. 
Each  of  them  is  furnished  with  a  complicated 
system  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  of  its  juices, 
the  secretion  of  its  odours,  and  other  important 
functions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  ani- 
mals. Almost  every  vegetable  consists  of  a 
root,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  skin,  bark,  pith, 
sap-vessels,  or  system  of  arteries  and  veins, 
glands  for  perspiration,  flowers,  petals,  stamina, 
farina,  seed-case,  seed,  fruit,  and  various  other 
parts  ;  and  these  are  dilTerent  in  their  construc- 
tion and  appearance  in  the  ditferent  species. 
Some  plants,  as  the  oak,  are  distinguished  for 
their  strength  and  hardness;  others,  as  the  elm 
and  fir,  are  tall  and  slender  ;  some  are  tall,  like  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  while  others  never  attain  to 
any  considerable  height ;  some  have  a  rough  and 
uneven  bark,  while  others  are  smooth  and  fine,  as 
the  birch,  the  maple,  and  the  poplar  ;  some  are  so 
slight  and  delicate  that  the  least  wind  may  over- 
turn them,  while  others  can  resist  the  violence 
of  the  northern  blasts  ;  some  acquire  their  full 
growth  in  a  few  years,  while  others  grow  to  a 
prodigious  height  and  size,  and  stand  unshaken 
amidst  the  lapse  of  centuries;  some  drop  their 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  remain  for  months  like 
blighted  trunks,  while  others  retain  their  verdure 
amidst  the  most  furious  blasts  of  winter ;  some 
have  leaves  scarcely  an  inch  in  length  or  breadth, 
while  others,  as  the  tallipot  of  Ceylon,  have 
leaves  so  large  that  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  will 
shelter  fifteen  or  twenty  men  Irom  the  rain. 

The  variety  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  re- 
spect oi  flowers,  is  apparent  even  to  the  least 
attentive  observer.  Every  species  is  different 
from  another  in  the  form  and  hues  which  it  exhi- 
bits. The  carnation  differs  from  the  rose,  the 
rose  from  the  tulip,  the  tulip  from  the  auricula, 
the  auricula  from  the  lily,  the  lily  from  the  nar- 
cissus, and  the  rununculus  from  the  daisy.  At 
the  same  time  each  rununculus,  daisy,  rose  or 
tulip,  has  its  own  particular  character  and  beauty, 
something  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  its  fellows.  In  a  bed  of 
rununculuses,  or  tulips,  for  example,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  two  individuals  that  have  precisely 
the  siime  aspect,  or  present  the  same  assemblage 
of  ci  lours.  Some  flowers  are  of  a  stately  size, 
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and  seem  to  reign  over  their  fellows  in  the  same 
parterre,  others  are  lowly  or  creep  along  the 
ground  ;  some  exhibit  the  most  dazzling  colours, 
others  are  simple  and  blush  almost  unseen  ;  some 
perfume  the  air  with  exquisite  odours,  while 
others  only  please  the  sight  with  their  beautiful 
tints.  Not  only  the  forms  and  colours  of  flowers 
but  their  perfumes,  are  different.  The  odour 
of  southernwood  differs  from  that  of  thyme,  that 
of  peppermint  from  balm,  and  that  of  the  daisy 
from  the  rose,  which  indicates  a  variety  in  their 
infernal  structure,  and  in  the  juices  that  circu- 
late within  them.  The  leaves  of  all  vegetables, 
like  the  skin  of  the  human  body,  are  diversified 
with  a  multitude  of  extremely  fine  vessels,  and 
an  astonishing  number  of  pores.  In  a  kind  of 
box-tree  called  Palma  Cereres,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  above  an  hundred  and  se- 
venty-two thousand  pores  on  one  single  side  of 
the  leaf.  In  short,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  vegetable  life  in  such  profusion  and  variety 
as  astonishes  the  contemplative  mind.  Not  omly 
the  fertile  plains,  but  the  rugged  mountains,  the 
hardest  stones,  the  most  barren  spots,  and  even 
the  caverns  of  the  ocean,  are  diversified  with 
plants  of  various  kinds;  and,  from  the  torrid  to 
the  frigid  zone,  every  soil  and  every  climate  has 
plants  and  flowers  peculiar  to  itself  To  attempt 
to  estimate  their  number  and  variety  would  be 
to  attempt  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  infinity. 
Yet,  every  diversity  in  the  species,  every  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  individuals,  and  even  esevj 
difference  in  the  shade  and  combination  of  co- 
lour in  flowers  of  the  same  species,  exhibits  a 
distinct  conception  which  must  have  existed  in 
the  Divine  Mind  before  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  created. 

Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the  TnineroZ  king- 
dom, we  should  also  behold  a  striking  exhibition 
of  the  "  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior recesses  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
substances  which  exist,  and  the  processes  which 
are  going  on  near  its  central  regions.  But, 
within  a  few  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  its  surface, 
we  find  such  an  astonishing  diversity  of  mineral 
substances  as  clearly  shows,  that  its  internal 
parts  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan  of 
variety  as  that  of  the  animaland  vegetable  king- 
doms. In  the  classes  of  earthy,  saline,  inflam- 
mable, and  metallic  fossils,  under  which  mine- 
ralogists have  ananged  the  substances  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  are  contained  an  immense 
number  of  genera  and  species.  Under  Xhe  earthy 
class  of  fossils  are  comprehended  diamonds,  chry- 
solites, menilites,  garnets,  zeolites,  corundums, 
agates,  jaspers,  opals,  pearl-stones,  tripoli,  clay 
slate,  basalt,  lava,  chalk,  limestone,  ceylanite, 
strontian,  barytes,  celestine,  and  various  other 
substances.  The  saline  class  comprehends  such 
substances  as  the  following,  natron  or  natura> 
soda,  rock  salt,  nitre,  alum,  sal-ammoniac,  Ep» 
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SMn  salt,  &c.  The  class  of  inflammable  sub- 
«l&iices  coinprcheiuls  sulphur,  carbon,  bitumen, 
coal,  ainbor,  cnarcoal,  naphtha,  petroleum,  as- 
phalt, caoutchouc,  nuneral  tar,  &c.  Tlie  vietallic 
class  comprehends  plaiina,  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
copp'-r,  iron,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony, 
cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  molybdenum,  arsenic, 
scheele,  menachamte,  uran,  silvan  chromium, 
tungsten,  uranium,  titanium,  tellurium,  sodium, 
polassium,  &c.  All  these  mineral  substances 
are  distinguished  by  many  varieties  of  species. 
There  are  eight  genera  of  earthy  fossils.  One 
of  tliese  genera,  {]iejlint,  contains  34  species, 
besides  numerous  varieties,  such  as  chrysobe- 
ryls,  topazes,  agates,  beryls,  quartz,  emery, 
diamond  spar,  &c.  Another  genus,  tlie  day, 
contains  32  species,  such  as  opal,  pitch-stone, 
felspar,  black  chalk,  mica,  hornblende,  &c.  and 
another,  the  calc,  contains  20  species,  as  lime- 
stone, chalk,  slate,  spar,  fluor,  marie,  boraciie, 
loam,  &c.  There  are  ten  species  of  silver,  five 
of  mercury,  seventeen  of  copper,  fourteen  of  iron, 
ten  of  lead,  six  of  antimony,  three  ofbismuth,  &c. 
All  the  bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom  differ  from 
one  another  as  to  figure,  transparency,  hardness, 
lustre,  ductility,  texture,  structure,  feel,  sound, 
smell,  taste,  gravity,  and  their  magnetical  and 
electrical  properties ;  and  they  exliibit  almost 
every  variety  of  colour.  Some  of  those  sub- 
stances are  soft  and  pulverable,  and  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  as  black 
earth,  chalk,  clay,  and  marl.  Some  are  solid, 
as  lead  and  iron;  and  some  are  fluid,  as  mer- 
cury, sodium,  and  potassium.  Some  are  brittle, 
as  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  some  are  mallea- 
ble, as  silver  and  tin.  Some  are  subject  to  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet,  otliers  are  conductors 
of  the  electric  fire;  some  are  easily  fusible  by 
heat,  others  will  resist  the  strongest  heat  of  our 
common  fires.  Some  are  extremely  ductile,  as 
olatina,  the  heaviest  of  the  metals,  which  has 
been  drawn  into  wires  less  than  the  two  thou- 
iatndth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — and  gold, 
the  parts  of  which  are  are  so  fine  and  expansi- 
6le,  that  an  ounce  of  it  is  suflicient  to  gild  a  sil- 
ver wire  more  than  1300  miles  long. 

In  order  to  acquire  tlie  most  impressive  idea 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  must  visit  an  exten- 
sive mineralogical  museum,  where  the  spectator 
will  be  astonished  both  at  the  beauty  and  the 
infinite  diversity  which  the  Creator  has  exhibit- 
ed in  this  department  of  nature.  Here  it  may 
be  also  noticed,  that  not  only  tlie  external  aspect 
of  minerals,  but  also  llie  interior  conjiguration  of 
many  of  them,  displays  innumerable  beauties 
and  varieties.  A  rough  dark-looking  pebble, 
which  to  an  incurious  eye  appears  only  like  a 
fragment  of  common  rock,  when  cut  asunder  and 
polished,  presents  an  assemblage  of  the  finest 
veins  and  most  brilliant  colours.  If  we  go  into 
1  lapidary's  shop  and  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
tis  jaspers,  topazes,  cornelians,  agates,  garnets, 


and  other  stones,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wt'h 
admiration,  not  only  at  the  exquisite  polish  und 
tlie  dehcate  wavings  which  their  surfaces  pri> 
sent,  but  at  the  variety  of  design  and  colouring 
exhibited  even  by  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, the  latent  beauties  and  diversities  of  which 
require  the  assistance  of  a  microscope  to  dis- 
cern, and  are  beyond  the  elTorls  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite pencil  fully  to  imitate. 

Not  only  in  tiic  objects  wiiich  are  visible  to 
the  unassisted  eye,  but  also  in  those  Uyhich  can 
only  be  iterceival  by  the  help  of  micruscnpes,  is  the 
characteristic  of  variety  to  be  seen.      In   the 
scales  of  fishes,  for  example,  we  perceive  an  in- 
finite  number  of  diversified  specimens  of  the 
most  curious  workmanship.     Some  of  these  are 
of  a  longish  form,  some  round,  some  triangular, 
some  square  ;  in  short,  of  all  imaginable  variety 
of  shapes.    Some  are  armed  with  sharp  prickles, 
as  in  the  perch  and  sole  ;  some  have  smooth 
edges,  as  in  the  tench  and  cod-fish ;    and  even 
in  the  same  fish  there  is  a  considerable  variety ; 
for  the  scales  taken  from  the  belly,  the  back,  the 
sides,  the  head  and  other  parts,  are  all  different 
from  each  other.     In  the  scale  of  a  perch  we 
perceive  one  piece  of  delicate  meclianism,  in  the 
scale  of  a  haddock  another,  and  in  the  scale  of 
a  sole,  beauties  different  from  both.     We  find 
some   of  them   ornamented  with  a   prodigious 
number  of  concentric  flutings,  too  near  each 
other  and  too  fine   to  be   easily    enumerated. 
These  flutings  are  frequently  traversed  by  others 
diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  scale,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  cir- 
cumference.   On  every  fish  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  these  variegated  pieces  of  mechanism. 
1  he  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  found, 
bv  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  a  number 
of  extremely  minute  tubes,  each  of  which  has  a 
round  bulbous  root,  by  which  it  imbibes  its  pro- 
per nourishment  from  the  adjacent  humours,  and 
these  are  all  different  in  different  animals.  Hairs 
taken  from  the  head,  the  eye-brows,  the  nostrils, 
the  beard,  the  hand,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  unlike  to  each  other,  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roots  and  the  hairs  themselves,  and 
appear  as  varied  as  plants  of  the  same  genus  but 
of  different  species.     The  parts  of  which  t)ie 
feathers  of  birds  are  composed,  afford  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feather  but  contains  a  mil- 
lion of  distinct  parts,  every  one  of  them  regularly 
shaped.     In  a  small  fibre  of  a  goos^quill,  more 
than  1200  downy  branches  or  small  leaves  have 
been  counted  on  each  side,  and  each  appeared 
divided  into  16  or  18  small  joints.    A  small  part 
of  the  feather  of  a  peacock,  one-thirtieth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  appears  no  less  beautiful  than  the 
whole  feather  does  to  the  naked  eye,  exhibiting 
a  multitude  of  bright  shining  parts,  reflecting  first 
one  colour  and  then  another  in  the  most  vivid 
manner.     The  wings  of  all  kind  of  insects,  too. 
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oeseni  an  infinite  variety,  no  less  captivating 
lo  the  mind  than  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They 
appear  strengthened  and  distended  by  the  finest 
ijones,  and  covered  with  the  lightest  membranes. 
Some  of  them  are  adorned  with  neat  and  beau- 
tiful feathers,  and  many  of  them  provided  with 
tlie  finest  articulations  and  foldings  for  the  wings, 
when  they  are  withdrawn  and  about  to  be  folded 
op  in  their  cases.  The  thin  membranes  of  the 
wings  appear  beautifully  divaricated  with  thou- 
sands of  little  points,  Like  silver  studs.  The 
wings  of  some  flies  wee  filmy,  as  the  dragon-fly; 
oihers  have  them  stuck  over  with  short  bristles, 
as  the  flesh-fly  ;  some  have  rows  of  feathers 
along  their  ridges,  and  borders  round  their  edge, 
as  in  gnats ;  some  have  hairs  and  others  have 
hooks  placed  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
^  order.  In  the  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies 
there  are  millions  of  small  feathers  of  different 
shapes,  diversified  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
bright  and  vivid  colours,  each  of  them  so  small 
a>  to  be  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  leaves  o(  all  plants  and  flowers  when  ex- 
amined by  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  full 
of  mnumerable  ramifications  that  convey  the 
perspirable  juices  tn  the  pores,  and  to  consist  of 
bartmchymous  and  ligneous  fibres,  interwoven 
ill  a  curious  and  admirable  manner.  The 
smallest  leaf,  even  one  which  is  little  more  than 
I'isible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  found  to  be  thus  di- 
varicated, and  the  vaiiegations  are  diflerent  in 
the  leaves  ofdifferent  vegetables. — A  transverse 
eection  of  a  plant  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  displays  such  beauties  and  va- 
rieties, through  a  powerfial  microscope,  as  can- 
mt  be  conceived  without  ocular  inspection. 
The  number  of  pores,  of  all  sizes,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  (which  appear  to  be  the 
vessels  of  the  plant  cut  asunder,)  the  beautiful 
curves  they  assume,  and  the  radial  and  circular 
configurations  they  present,  are  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  and  every  distinct  species  of  plants  exhibits 
a  ililferent  configuration.  I  have  counted  in  a 
email  section  of  a  plant,  of  the  size  now  stated, 
6000  radial  lines,  each  containing  about  250 
Doi-es,  great  and  small,  which  amount  to  one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  aiul  fifty  thousand  of  these  va- 
riegated apertures. — Even  the  particles  of  sand 
im  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
•  li'fer  in  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  their  grains ; 
sinxe  being  transparent,  others  opaque,  some 
having  rough  and  others  smooth  surfaces ;  some 
are  spherical  or  oval,  and  some  pyramidal,  co- 
nical or  prismatical.  Mr.  Hook,  happening  to 
view  some  grains  of  white  sand  through  his  mi- 
croscope, hit  upon  one  of  the  grains  which  was 
exactly  shaped  and  wreathed  like  a  shell,  though 
it  was  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin.  "  It 
resembled  the  shell  of  a  small  water-snail,  and 
had  twelve  wreathings,  all  growing  proportiona- 
bly  one  less  than  the  other  towards  the  middle  or 
©enlre  of  the  sjiell,  where  ther^j  was  a  very  small 


round  white  spot.''  This  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  shell-fish  which  arc  invisible  m 
the  naked  eye,  and,  consequently,  smaller  than 
a  mite. 

The   variety  of  forms  in  which   animal  life 
appears,  in  those  invisible  departments  of  crea- 
tion which  the  microscope  has  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plore, is  truly  wonderful  and  astonishing.  Micro- 
scopic animals  are  so  ditferent  from  those  of  the 
larger  kinds,  that  scarcely  any  analogy  seems  to 
exist  between  them ;  and  one  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  lived   in  conse- 
quence of  laws  directly  opposite  to  those  which 
preserve  man  and  the  other  larger  animals  in 
existence.     When  we  endeavour  to  explore  this 
region  of  animated  nature,  we  feel  as  if  we  were 
entering  on  the  confines  of  a  new  world,  and 
surveying  a  new  race  of  sentient  existence.  The 
number  of  these  creatures  exceeds  all  human 
calculation.     Many  hundreds  of  species,  all  dif- 
fering in  their  forms,  habits,  and  motions,  have 
akeady  been  detected  and  described,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  unexplored,  and  perhaps  for  ever  hid  from 
the  view  of  man.     They  are  of  all  shapes  and 
forms  :  some  of  them  appear  like  minute  atoms, 
some  like  globes  and  spheroids,  some  like  hand- 
bells, some  like  wheels  turning  on  an  axis,  some 
like  double-headed  monsters,  some  like  cylin- 
ders, some  have  a  worm-like  appearance,  some 
have  horns,  some  resemble  eels,  some  are  like 
long  hairs,  150  times  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
some  like  spires  and  cupolas,  some  like  fishes, 
and  some  like  animated  vegetables.     Some  of 
them  are  almost  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
some  so  small  that  the  breadth  of  a  human  hair 
would  cover  fifty   or   a  hundred  of  them,  and 
others  so  minute,  that  millions  of  millions  of  them 
might  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  a 
square  inch.     In  every    pond   and   ditch,   and 
almost  in  every  puddle,  in  the  infusions  of  pepper, 
straw,  grass,  oats,  hay  and  other  vegetables,  in 
paste  and  vinegar,  and  in  the  water  found  in 
oysters,  on  almost  every  plant  and  flower,  and  in 
the  rivers,  seas  and  oceans,  these  creatures  are 
found  in  such  numbers  and  variety  as  almost 
exceed  our  conception  or  belief     A  class  of 
these  animals,  called  Mudusee,  has  been  found 
so  numerous  as  to  discolour  the  ocean   itself. 
Captain  Scoresby  found  the  number  in  the  olive- 
green  sea  to  bo  immense.  A  cubic  inch  contains 
sixty-four,  and  consequently  a  cubic  mile  would 
contain  23,888,000,000,000,000;  so  that,  if  on.> 
person  should  count  a  million  in  seven  days,  it 
would  have  required  that  80,000  persons  should 
have  started  at  the  creation  of  the  world  to  have 
completed  the  enumeration  at  the  present  time. 
Yet,  all  the  minute  animals  to  which  we  now 
allude  are  furnished  with  numerous  organs  of 
life  as  well  as  the  larger  kind,  some  of  their  in- 
temal   movements  are  distinctly  visible,  theii 
motions  are  evidently  voluntary,  and  some  of 
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them  appear  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degn-enf  sagacity,  and  to  be  fond  of  each  other's 
eocietv.* 

In  sliort,  it  may  be  affirmed  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  the  beauties  and  iwrieties  which 
eiist  in  those  regions  of  creation  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  unassisted  eve,  are  far  more  nu- 
merous tlian  all  that  appears  to  a  common  ol>- 
server  in  the  visible  economy  of  nature.  How 
far  tliis  scene  of  creating  Power  ami  Intelligence 
may  extend  beyond  the  range  of  our  microscopic 
instruments,  it  is  impossible  for  mortals  to  deter- 
mine; for  the  finer  our  glasses  are,  and  the 
higher  the  magnifying  powers  we  apply,  the 
more  numerous  and  varied  are  the  objects  which 
they  exhibit  to  our  view.  And  as  the  largest 
telescope  is  insufficient  to  convey  our  views  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  great  universe,  so  we  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  most  powerful  micros- 
cope that  bas  been  or  ever  will  be  constructed, 
will  be  altogether  insufficient  to  guide  our  views 
to  tlie  utmost  limits  of  the  descending  scale  of 
creation.  But  -s-hat  we  already  know  of  these 
unexplored  and  inexplorable  regions,  gives  us  an 
amazing  conception  of  the  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  of  the  immensity  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  infinity  of  ideas  which,  during 
every  portion  of  past  duration,  must  have  been 
present  before  his  All-Comprehensive  Mind. 
What  an  immense  space  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life  intervenes  between  an  animalcule  which 
appears  only  the  sL-.e  of  a  visible  point,  when 
magnified  500,000  times,  and  a  whale,  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  twenty  broad !  The  proportion 
of  bulk  between  the  one  of  these  beings  and  the 
other  is  nearly  as  34,560,000,000,000,000,000 
to  1.  Yet  all  the  intermediate  space  is  filled 
up  with  animated  beings  of  every  form  and  order ! 
A  similar  variety  obtains  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  has  been  calculated,  that  some  plants 
which  grow  on  rose  leaves,  and  other  shrubs,  are 
so  small  that  it  would  require  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  them  to  equal  in  bulk  a  single  plant  of 
moss ;  and  if  we  compare  a  stem  of  moss,  which  is 

•  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  B<iker's  descrip- 
tion of  the  hair-like  animalcule  will  illustrate  some 
of  these  positions.  A  small  quantit.v  of  the  matter 
containing  these  animalcules  having  been  put  into 
ajar  of  water,  it  so  happened,  that  one  part  went 
down  immediately  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other 
continued  floating  on  the  top.  When  tilings  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  condition,  each  of 
these  swarms  of  animalcules  began  to  grow  weary 
of  its  situation,  and  had  a  mind  to  change  its  quar- 
ters. Both  armies,  therefore,  set  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  proceeding  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards;  sotliat  after  sometime  thc.vmet  in  the 
middle.  A  desire  of  knowing  how  they  would  be- 
have on  this  occasion,  engaged  tlie  observer  to 
watch  them  carefully ;  and  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
:l.e  army  that  was  marching  upwards,  open  to  tlie 
riglit  and  left,  to  make  room  for  those  lliat  were 
descending.  Thus,  without  confusion  or  intermix- 
ture, each  held  on  its  way;  the  army  that  was  going 
up  marching  in  two  coliunns  to  the  lop,  and  the 
other  proceeding  In  one  column  to  the  bottom,  as  if 
each  had  l)een  under  the  direction  of  wise  leaders. 


generally  not  above  l-60thof  an  inch,  wjili  som» 
of  the  la'ge  trees  in  Guini-a  and  Brazil  of  twen- 
ty feet  diameter,  we  shall  find  the  bulk  of  the 
one  will  exceed  that  of  the  other  no  less  thar 
2,985,984,000,000  times,  which  multiplied  by 
1000  will  produce  2,985,984,000,000,000,  the 
number  of  times,  which  the  large  tree  exceeds 
the  rose-leaf  plant.  Yet  this  immense  interval 
is  filled  up  with  plants  and  trees  of  every  form  and 
size!  With  good  reason,  then,  may  we  adopt 
the  language  of  the  insjiired  writers, — "  How 
mamfold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord !  In  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all.  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  !  Marvellous  things  dotli  He  which  we  can- 
not comprehend."* 


•  Tlie  figures  of  microscopical  objects  contained  . 
m  the  engravings  Nos.  1.  and  II.,  will  convey  a  rude 
idea  of  some  of  the  objects  to  which  I  have  now  al- 
luded. 

Ko.  I.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  scale  of  a  sclejish  as 
It  appears  through  a  good  microscope.  CDEF,  re- 
presents that  part  of  the  scale  which  appears  on  the 
outside  of  the  fish,  and  ABCD,  the  part  which  ad- 
heres to  the  skin,  being  furrowed,  that  it  may  hold 
the  faster.  It  is  terminated  by  pointed  spikes,  every 
alternate  one  being  longcrthan  the  interjacent  ones. 
Fig.  2,  is  the  scale  of  a  haddock,  which  appears  di- 
varicated like  a  piece  of  network.  Fig.  3,  repre- 
sents a  small  portion  or  fibre  o{  the  feather  of  a  pea- 
cock,on\y  i-30th  of  aninch  in  extent,  as  it  appears  in 
the  microscope.  The  small  fibres  of  these  feathers 
appear,  through  this  instrument,  no  less  beautiful 
than  the  whole  feather  does  to  the  naked  eye.  Each 
of  the  sprigs  or  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  fibre,  as  CD, 
DC,  appears  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  bright  shin- 
ing iiarts  which  are  a  congeries  of  small  plates,  as 
eee,  6ic.  The  under  sides  of  each  of  these  plates  are 
very  dark  and  opaijue,  reflecting  all  the  rays  throw  n 
upon  them  like  the  foil  of  a  looking-glass;  but  their 
upper  sides  seem  to  con.'^ist  of  a  multitude  of  exceed- 
ingly thin  plated  bodies,  lying  close  together,  wldch, 
by  various  positions  of  the  light,  reflet  t  first  one 
colour  and  then  another,  in  a  most  vivid  and  sur- 
prising manner.  Fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  represent  some  of 
the  djflTerent  kinds  of  feathers  which  constitute  the 
dust  which  adheres  to  the  wings  of  moths  and  but- 
terflies, and  which,  in  the  microscope,  appear  tineed 
with  a  variety  of  colours.  Each  of  these  feathers  is 
an  object  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Explanation  of  the  figures  on  No.  II. — Fig.  1.  re- 
presents a  jnite,  which  has  eight  legs,  with  five  or 
six  joints  in  each,  two  feelers,  a  small  head  in  pro- 
portion to  its  body,  a  sharp  snout  and  mouth  like 
that  of  a  mole,  and  two  little  eyes.  The  body  is  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a  number  of  hairs  like  bri.';tles  is- 
suing from  it,  and  the  legs  terminate  in  two  hooked 
claws.  Fig.  2.  represents  a  microscopic  animal 
which  was  found  in  an  infusion  of  ancmimy.  The 
surface  of  its  back  is  covered  with  a  fine  mask  in  the 
form  of  a  hvmanface,  it  has  three  feet  on  each  side, 
and  a  tail  which  comes  out  from  under  the  mask. 
Fig.  3,  is  an  animalcula  found  in  the  infusion  of  old 
hay.  A,  shows  the  head,  with  the  mouth  opened 
wide,  and  it.-;  lips  furnished  with  numerous  hairs; 
B,  is  its  forked  tail,  U,  its  intestines,  and  C,  its  heart, 
which  may  be  seen  in  regular  motion.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  body  appears  indented  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw.  Fig.  4,  shows  the  Wheel  animal  or  Vor- 
ticelta.  It  is  foimd  in  rain  water  that  has  stood  some 
(Jays  in  leaden  gutters,  or  in  hollows  of  lead  on  the 
tops  of  houses.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
animalcula  is  Its  wlieel  work,  which  consists  of  two 
semicircular  instruments,  round  the  edges  of  which 
many  little  fibrillae  move  themselves  very  brisWj 
eometimes  with  a  kind  of  rotation,  and  somettmes 
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Even  the  external  aspect  of  nature,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  a  superficial  observer,  presents  a  scene 
of  variety.  The  ranges  of  mountains  with  sum- 
mits of  different  heights  and  shapes,  the  hills 
and  plains,  the  glens  and  dells,  the  waving 
curves  which  appear  on  the  face  of  every  land- 
scape, the  dark  hues  of  the  forests,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  the  towering  cliffs,  the  rugged  pre- 
cipices, the  rills,  the  rivers,  the  cataracts,  the 
lakes  and  seas  ;  the  gulphs,  the  bays  and  penin- 
sulas ;  the  numerous  islands  of  every  form  and 
size  which  diversify  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  thousands  of  shades  of  colouring  which 
appear  on  every  part  of  sublunary  nature,  pre- 
sent a  scene  of  diversified  beauty  and  sublimity 
to  the  eye  of  every  beholder. — And  if  we  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  regions  of  the  firmament,  we 
likewise  behold  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur mingled  with  variety.  The  sun  himself 
appears  diversified  with  spots  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  a  hundred,  some  a  thousand, 
and  some  ten  thousand  miles  in  diameter — indi- 
cating operations  and  changes  of  amazing  ex- 
tent— and  almost  every  new  revolution  on  his 
axis  presents  us  with  new  and  varied  clusters. 
Every  planet  in  the  solar  system  differs  from 


another  in  its  size,  in  its  spheroidal  shape,  in  ita 
diurnal  rotation,  in  the  aspect  of  its  surface,  in 
the  constitution  of  its  atmosphere,  in  the  num- 
ber of  moons  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  the 
nature  of  its  seasons,  in  its  distance  from  the 
sun,  in  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  in  the  period 
of  its  annual  revolution,  and  in  the  proportion 
it  receives  of  fight  and  heat.  Every  comet,  too, 
differs  from  another  in  its  form  and  magnitude, 
in  the  extent  of  its  nucleus  and  tail,  in  the  period 
of  its  revolution,  in  the 'swiftness  of  its  motion, 
and  in  the  figure  of  the  curve  it  describes  around 
the  sun;  and  "one  star  difiereth  from  another 
star  in  glorj-."  But  could  we  transport  ourselves 
to  the  surfaces  of  these  distant  orbs,  and  survey 
every  part  of  their  constitution  and  arrange- 
ments, we  should,  doubtless,  behold  beauties 
and  varieties  of  divine  workmanship  far  more 
numerous,  and  surpassing  every  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  our  sublunary  svstera.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  infinite  nature  of  the 
Divinity,  and  from  what  we  actually  behold, 
that  the  mechanism  and  arrangements  of  every 
world  in  the  universe  are  all  different  from  each 
other ;  and  we  find  that  this  is  actually  the  case, 
in  so  far  as  our  observations  extend.      The 


in  a  trembling  or  vibrator}'  manner.  Sometimes  the 
wheels  seem  to  be  entire  circles,  with  teeth  like 
those  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch :  but  their 
figure  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  their  pro- 
trusion, and  seems  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
animal  itself;  n,  is  the  head  and  heels ;  b,  is  the  /leart, 
where  its  systole  and  diastole  are  plainly  visible,  and 
the  alternate  motions  of  contraction  and  dilatation 
are  performed  with  great  strength  and  vigour  in 
about  the  sane  time  as  the  pulsation  of  a  man's  ar- 
tery. This  animal  assumes  various  shapes,  one  of 
which  is  represented  at  fig.  5,  and  becomes  occasion- 
ally a  case  for  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fig.  6,  represents  an  insect  with  net-like  arms.  It 
is  found  in  cascades  where  the  watc*  runs  very 
Ew-.ft.  Its  body  appears  curiously  turned  as  on  a 
lathe,  and  at  the  tail  are  three  sharp  spines,  by 
which  it  raises  itself  and  stands  upright  in  the  water ; 
but  the  most  curious  apparatus  Is  about  its  head, 
where  it  is  furnished  with  two  instruments,  like 
fans  or  nets,  which  serve  to  provide  its  food.  These 
it  frequently  spreads  out  and  draws  in  again,  and, 
when  drawn  up,  they  are  folded  together  with  the 
u'niost  nicety  and  exactness.  When  this  creature 
does  not  employ  its  nets,  it  thnjsts  out  a  pairof  sharp 
horns,  and  puts  on  a  different  appearance,  as  in  fig. 

7,  where  it  is  shown  magnified  about  400  times.  Fig. 

8,  is  the  representation  of  an  animalcula  found  in 
the  infusion  oitlie  bark  of  an  oak.  Its  body  is  com- 
posed of  several  ringlets,  that  enter  one  into  another, 
as  the  animal  contracts  itself.  At  a  b,  are  two  lips 
furnished  with  moveable  hairs ;  it  pushes  out  of  its 
mouth  a  snout  composed  of  several  pieces  sheathed 
in  each  other,  as  at  e.  A  kind  of  horn,  d,  is  some- 
times protruded  from  the  breast,  composed  of  furbe- 
tows,  wliich  slide  into  one  another  like  •'  c  drawers 

fa  pocket  telescope.  Fig.  9,  is  another  animalcula, 
ibund  in  the  same  infusion,  called  a  toilnise,  with  an 
umbilical  tail.  It  stretches  out  and  contracts  itself 
very  easily,  sometimes  assuming  a  round  figure, 
which  it  retains  only  for  a  moment,  then  opens  its 
mouth  to  a  surprising  width,  forming  nearly  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle.  Its  motion  is  very  surprising 
and  singular.  Fig.  10,  is  an  animalcula,  called  great 
mouth,  which  is  found  in  several  infusions.  Its 
mouth  takes  up  half  the  length  of  its  body ;  its  inside 
is  filled  with  darkish  spots,  and  its  hinder  part  ter- 
ffiinatod  wiili  a  singular  tail,    Fig.  a,  represents  the 


protevs,  so  named  on  accoimt  of  its  assuming  a  great 
number  of  different  shapes.  Its  most  common  shape 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  swan,  and  it 
swims  to  and  fro  with  great  vivacity.  When  it  is 
alarmed,  it  suddenly  draws  in  its  long  neck,  trans- 
forming itself  into  the  shape  represented  at  7n,  and, 
at  other  times  it  puts  forth  a  new  head  and  neck 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  machiner>-,  as  at  n.  Fig.  12, 
exhibits  a  species  of  animalcula  shaped  like  bells 
with  long  tails,  by  which  they  fasten  themselves  to 
the  roots  of  duck  weed,  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  dwell  in  colonies,  from  ten  to  fiftpt-n  in  num- 
t)er.  Fig.  13,  is  the  globe  animal,  which  appears  ex- 
actly globular,  having  no  appearance  of  either  head, 
tail  or  fins.  It  moves  in  all  directions,  forwards  or 
backwards,  up  or  down,  either  rolling  over  and  over 
like  a  bowl,  spinning  horizontally  like  a  top,  or  glid- 
ing along  smoothly  without  turning  itself  at  all. 
When  it  pleases,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were  upon 
an  axis  ver>-  nimbly  without  removing  out  of  its 
place.  It  is  transparent,  except  where  the  circular 
black  spots  are  shown  ;  it  sometimes  appears  as  if 
dotted  with  points,  and  beset  with  short  moveable 
hairs  or  bristles,  which  are  probably  the  instruments 
by  which  its  motions  are  performed.  Fig.  u,  shows 
a  species  of  animalculae  called  soles,  found  in  infu- 
sions of  straw  and  the  ears  of  wheat ;  o,  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  great 
width,  p,  is  the  tail.  Fig.  13,  represents  an  anima. 
found  in  an  infusion  of  citron  flowers.  Its  head  is 
very  short,  and  adorned  with  '.wo  horns  like  those 
of  a  deer ;  its  body  appe  .rs  to  be  covered  with 
scales,  and  its  tail  long,  and  swift  in  motion.  Fig. 
16,  represents  the  eels  which  are  found  in  paste  and 
stale  vinegar.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
these  animals  is,  that  they  are  viviparous.  If  one 
of  them  is  cut  through  near  the  middle,  several  oval 
bodies  of  different  sizes  issue  forth,  which  areyoimg 
anguiUoe,  each  coiled  up  in  its  proper  membrane. 
An  hundred  and  upwards  of  the  young  ones  have 
been  seen  to  issue  from  the  body  of  one  single  eel, 
which  accounts  for  their  prodigious  increase. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  no  en- 
gra\1ng  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  objects 
referred  to  above,  and,  therefore,  whoever  wishes 
to  inspect  nature  m  all  her  minute  beauties  and 
varieties,  must  have  recourse  to  the  microscopa 
itself. 
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moon  IS  the  principal  orb  on  whoso  surface  par- 
ti~ii.ar  observations  can  be  made;  and  we  find 
thai  its  arraiifiements  are  materially  ditTerent 
from  those  of  the  earth.  It  has  no  large  rivers, 
seas,  or  oceans,  nor  clouds  such  as  ours  to  di- 
versify its  atmosphere.  It  has  mountains  and 
plains,  hills  and  vales,  insulated  rocks  and  ca- 
verns of  every  size  and  shape  ;  but  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  all  these  objects  are  altogether 
(Utferent  from  what  obtains  in  our  terrestrial 
sphere. — While,  on  our  globe,  the  ranges  of 
cnountains  run  nearly  in  a  line  from  east  to  west, 
or  from  north  to  south, — on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  they  are  formed  for  the  most  part  into  cir- 
ouiar  ridges,  enclosing,  like  ramparts,  plains  of 
all  dimensions,  from  half  a  mile  to  forty  miles  in 
diameter.  While  on  earth,  the  large  plains  are 
nearly  level,  and  diversified  merely  with  gentle 
wavings, — in  the  moon,  there  are  hundreds  of 
plains  of  various  dimensions  sunk,  as  it  were, 
nearly  two  miles  bdow  the  general  level  of  its  sur- 
face. On  this  orb  we  behold  insulated  moun- 
tains, more  than  two  miles  in  elevation,  standing 
alone,  like  monuments,  in  the  midst  of  plains, — 
circular  basins  or  caverns,  both  in  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of  mountains, 
and  these  caverns,  again,  indented  with  smaller 
ones  of  a  similar  form,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  plains  far  more  level  and  extensive  than  on 
the  earth.  On  the  whole,  the  mountain-scenery 
on  the  lunar  surface  is  far  more  diversified  and 
magnificent  than  on  our  globe,  and  differs  as 
much  from  terrestrial  landscapes  as  the  wastes 
and  wilds  of  America  from  the  cultivated  plains 
of  Europe.  In  short,  while  on  the  earth,  the 
highest  mountains  are  little  more  than  four  miles 
in  heigiii,  on  some  of  the  planets  mountains 
have  been  discovered,  which  astronomers  have 
reckoned  to  be  twenty-two  miles  in  elevation. 

If  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all 
the  worlds  in  the  universe  are  different  in  their 
construction  and  arrangements,  and  peopled 
with  beings  of  diversified  ranks  and  orders — 
could  we  survey  only  a  small  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal system — what  an  amazing  scene  would 
it  display  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind 
and  of  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ."'  Such 
views,  therefore,  of  the  uan'e/j/  ofniUure  are  evi- 
dently calculated  to  expand  our  CDiiceptions  of  the 
divine  character,  to  excite  us  to  admiration  and 
reverence,  to  extend  o.  r  views  of  the  riches  of  di- 
vine beneficence,  and  to  enlarge  our  hopes  of  the 
glories  and  felicities  of  that  future  '  inheritance 
which  is  incorruptible  andwhich  fadeth  not  away.' 

5.  The  contemplation  of  nature,  through  the 
medium  of  science,  is  calculated  to  expand  our 
conceptions  of  the  power  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
magnijicetice  of  his  empire.  The  power  of  God 
is  manifested  by  hs  effects  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  our  knowledge  of  these  effects  is  enlarged, 
will  our  conceptions  of  this  attribute  of  the  Divi- 
nity be   expanded.     To  create  a  single  object 


implies  an  exertion  of  power  which  surpasses 
finite  comprehension  ; — how  much  more  the  crea- 
tion and  arrangement  of  such  a  vast  multiplicity 
of  objects  as  those  to  wliich  we  have  just  now 
adverted !  For,  all  that  immense  variety  ot 
beings  which  exists  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  in  the  invisible  re- 
gions which  the  microscope  has  explored,  evii;- 
ces  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  no  less  than 
his  wisdom  and  intelligence.  But  the  viagni- 
tude,  as  well  as  the  number  and  variety  of  llie 
objects  of  creation,  displays  the  almighty  power 
of  the  Creator.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
coveries of  modern  astronomy  lend  to  aid  our 
conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  this  perfection, 
and  to  extend  our  views  of  the  range  of  its  ope- 
rations far  beyond  what  former  ages  could  have 
imagined.  AVhcn  we  take  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  consider  the 
enormous  masses  of  its  continents  and  islands, 
tlie  quantity  of  water  in  its  seas  and  oceans,  the 
lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  rise  fi-om  its 
surface,  the  hundreds  of  majestic  rivers  which 
roll  their  waters  into  the  ocean,  the  numerous 
orders  of  animated  beings  with  which  it  is  peo- 
pled, and  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  enclosed 
in  its  bowels  from  every  part  of  its  circumference 
to  its  centre,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tlionsand  millions  of  cubical  miles 
— we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  greatness 
of  that  Being  who  first  launched  it  into  existence, 
who  "  measures  its  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  who  weighs  its  mountains  in  scales,  and 
its  hills  in  a  balance  ;"  and  who  has  supported 
it  in  its  rapid  movements,  from  age  to  age.  But, 
how  must  our  conceptions  of  divine  power  be 
enlarged  when  we  consider,  that  this  earth, 
which  appears  so  great  to  the  frail  beings  which 
inhabit  it,  is  only  like  a  small  speck  in  creation, 
or  like  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of  space,  when 
compared  with  the  myriads  of  worlds  of  superior 
magnitude  which  exist  within  the  boundaries  of 
creation !  When  we  direct  our  views  to  the 
planetary  system,  we  behold  three  or  four  globes, 
which  appear  only  like  small  studs  on  the  vault 
of  heaven,  yet  contain  a  quantity  of  matter  more 
than  two  thousand  fljur  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth,  besides  more  than  twenty 
lesser  globes,  most  of  them  larger  than  ouj 
world,*  and  several  hundreds  of  comets,  of  va- 
rious magnitudes,  moving  in  every  direction 
through  the  depths  of  space.  The  Sun  is  a 
body  of  such  magnitude  as  overpowers  our  fee- 
ble concputions,  and  fills  us  with  astonishment. 
Within  the  A'ide  circumference  of  this  luminary 
more  than  a  million  of  worlds  as  large  as  ours 
could  be  contauied.  His  body  fills  a  cubical 
space  equal  to  681,472,000,000,000,000  miles, 
and  his  surface  more  than  40,000,000,000,  oi 
forty  thousand  millions  of  square  mi.ts.     At  the 

•The  satelites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  HerscheJ, 
are  all  reckoned  to  be  larger  tfiaii  the  Earth. 
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ste  of  sixty  miles  a-day,  it  would  require  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  years  to  pass  over 
every  square  mile  on  his  surface.  His  attrac- 
tive energy  extends  to  several  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  his  surface,  retaining  in  their 
orbits  the  most  distant  planets  and  comets,  and 
dispensing  light  and  heat,  cind  fructifying  influ- 
ence to  more  than  a  hundred  worlds.*  What 
an  astonishing  idea,  then,  does  it  give  us  of  the 
power  of  Omnipotence,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  universe  is  replenished  with  innumerahle 
globes  of  a  similar  size  and  splendour!  For 
everv  star  -.vhich  the  naked  eye  perceives  twink- 
ling on  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  those  more  dis- 
tant orbs  which  the  telescope  brings  to  view 
throughout  the  depths  of  immensity,  are,  doubt- 
less, suns,  no  less  in  magnitude  than  that  which 
"  enlightens  our  day,"  and  surrounded  by  a  reti- 
nue of  revolving  worlds.  Some  of  them  have 
been  reckoned  by  astronomers  to  be  even  much 
larger  than  o>ir  sun.  The  star  Lyra,  for  exam- 
ple, is  supposed,  by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  to  be 
33,275,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  thirty-eight 
times  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ;  and,  if  so,  its 
cubical  contents  will  be  36,84'2,932,6*1,875, 
000.000,000  miles,  that  is,  more  than  fifty-four 
thousand  times  larger  than  the  sun.  The  num- 
ber of  such  bodies  exceeds  all  calculation.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  perceived  in  that  portion  of  the 
milky  way  which  lies  near  the  constellation 
Orion,  no  less  than  50,000  stars  large  enough 
to  be  distinctly  numbered,  pass  before  his  tele- 
scope in  an  hour's  time ;  besides  twice  as  many 
more  which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then 
by  faint  glimpses.  It  has  been  reckoned  that 
nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  stars  lie  within  the 
range  of  our  telescopes.  And,  if  we  suppose 
as  we  justly  may,  that  each  of  these  suns  has  a 
hundred  worlds  connected  with  it,  there  will  be 
found  ten  thousand  millions  of  worlds  in  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  comes  within  the 
range  of  human  observation,  besides  those  which 
Uu  concealed  from  mortal  eyes  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  space,  which  may  as  far  exceed  all 
that  are  visible,  as  the  waters  in  the  caverns  of 
the  ocean  exceed  in  magnitude  a  single  particle 
of  vapour ! 

Of  such  numbers  and  magnitudes  we  can  form 
no  adequate  conception.  The  mind  is  bewil- 
dered, confounded,  and  utterly  overwhelmed 
when  it  attempts  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  the  omnipotent 
'nergy  which  brought  it  into  existence.  The 
amplitude  of  the  scale  on  which  the  systems  of  the 
universe  are  constructed  tends  likewise  to  ele- 
vate our  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Deity.  Between  every  one  of  the  planetary 
bodies  there  intervenes  a  space  of  many  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  extent.     Between  the  sun  and 

•  Trie  planetary  system,  including  the  comets 
"/ir.tain  more  than  a  hundred  bodies  dependint  on 
the  sun. 


the  nearest  star,  there  is  an  mterval,  extending 
in  every  direction,  of  more  than  twenty  billions 
of  miles  ;  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  similar 
space  surrounds  every  other  system.  And,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  forces 

that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  universe 

that  one  globe,  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  is  flying  through  the  regions  of  immensity 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
another  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand,  and 
another  at  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
and  that  millions  of  mighty  worlds  are  thus  tra- 
versing the  illimitable  spacesof  the  firmament- 
can  we  refrain  from  exclaiming  in  the  language 
of  inspiration,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Almighty!  Who  can  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  ?  Who  can  utter  the 
mighty  operations  of  Jehovah  ?  Who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise  ?" 

Such  a  scene  displays,  beyond  any  other  view 
we  can  take  of  creation,  the  magnificence  and 
extent  of  the  divine  empire.  Those  countless 
worlds  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  scenes  of  sterility  and  deso- 
lation, or  as  merely  diffusing  an  useless  splen- 
dour over  the  wilds  of  immensity,  nor  are  tney 
to  be  viewed  as  so  many  splendid  toys  to  amuse 
a  few  astronomers  in  our  diminutive  world. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  altogether  mconsistent 
with  every  notion  we  ought  to  form  of  the  wis- 
dom and  intelligence  of  the  Deity,  and  with 
every  arrangement  we  perceive  in  the  scenes 
of  nature  immediately  around  us,  where  we  be- 
hold every  portion  of  matter  teeming  with  in- 
habitants. These  luminous  and  opaque  globes 
dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of  infinite 
space,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the 
abodes  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  existence, 
where  intelligences  of  various  ranks  and  orders 
contemplate  the  glory,  and  enjoy  the  bounty  of 
their  Creator.  And  what  scenes  of  diversified 
grandeur  must  we  suppose  those  mnumerable 
worlds  to  display !  What  numerous  orders  and 
gradations  of  intellectual  natures  must  the  uni- 
verse contain,  since  so  much  variety  is  dis- 
played in  every  department  of  our  sublunary 
system  !  What  boundless  intelligence  is  implied 
in  the  superintendence  of  such  vast  dominions ! 
On  such  subjects  the  human  mind  can  form  no 
definite  conceptions.  The  most  vigorous  ima- 
gination, in  its  loftiest  flights,  drops  its  wing 
and  sinks  into  inanity  before  the  splendours  of 
the  "  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  who 
dwells  in  the  light  unapproachable,"  when  it 
attempts  to  form  a  picture  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  universe  which  he  has  created.  But  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  over  all  this  boundless 
scene  of  creation,  and  over  all  the  ranks  of  be- 
ings with  which  it  is  replenished,  his  nioral  go- 
vernment extends.  Every  motion  of  the  material 
svstem.  everv  movement  among  the  rational 
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and  sentient  beings  it  contains,  and  every 
thought  and  perccpiion  that  passes  through  the 
minds  of  llic  uniiuinberod  intelligences  wliich 
people  all  worlds,  arc  intimately  known,  and  f(ir 
ever  present  to  his  omniscient  eye,  and  all  di- 
rected to  accomplish  the  designs  of  his  universal 
providence  and  the  eternal  purposes  of  his  will. 
'•  He  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavtni,  his 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all,"  and  "  he  doth  accord- 
in"  to  his  will  among  the  armies  of  heaven,''  as 
well  as  "  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
"  The  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  him, — all  his 
works,  in  all  places  of  his  dominions,  praise  him. 
His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  of 
his  government  there  shall  be  no  end."  At  the 
same  moment  he  is  displaying  the  glory  of  his 
power  and  intelligence  to  worlds  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  eyes, — presiding  over  tlie  coun- 
cils of  nations  on  earth,  and  supporting  the  in- 
Msible  animalcula  in  a  drop  of  water.  "  In 
him"  all  beings,  from  the  archangel  to  the 
worm,  "  live  and  move,"  and  on  him  they  de- 
pend for  all  that  happiness  they  now  possess, 
or  ever  will  enjoy,  while  eternal  ages  are  roll- 
ing on. 

Such  \'iews  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  empire,  are  calculated 
not  only  to  expand  our  conceptions  of  his  attri- 
butes, but  to  enliven  our  hopes  in  relation  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  future  world.  For  we  be- 
hold a  prospect  boundless  as  immensity,  in 
which  the  human  soul  may  for  ever  expatiate, 
and  contemplate  new  scenes  of  glory  and  feli- 
city continually  bursting  on  the  view,  "  world 
without  end." 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  of  the  Deity  which 
the  works  of  nature,  when  contemplated  through 
the  medium  of  science,  are  calculated  to  unfold. 
They  demonstrate  the  unity  of  God,  his  wisdom 
and  intelligence, — his  boundless  benevolence, — 
the  vast  multiplicity  of  ideas  which  have  existed 
in  hii  minil  from  eternity, — his  almighty  power, 
and  the  magnificence  of  his  empire.  These 
views  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  declarations 
of  the  sacred  oracles ;  they  illustrate  many  of 
the  sublime  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  ; 
they  throw  a  light  on  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  ;  they  afford  a  sensible  repre- 
sentation of  the  infinity  and  immensity  of  the 
divine  nature,  in  so  far  as  finite  minds  are  ca- 
pable of  contemplating  such  perfections  ;  and, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  scriptu- 
ral character  of  Deity  and  the  other  truths  of 
revelation,  are  calculated  "  to  make  the  man  of 
God  perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work."  As  the  works  of  God  without  the 
assistance  of  his  word,  are  insufficient  to  give  us 
a  complete  view  of  his  character  and  the  princi- 
ples of  his  moral  government,  so  the  bare  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  is  insufficient  to  convey  to 
our  minds  those  diversified  and  exoansive  con- 


ceptions of  the  Divinity  to  which  we  have  ac^ 
verted,  unless  we  comply  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  sacred  writers,  to  "  meditate  on  all  his 
works,  lu  consider  ihe  operations  of  his  hands,  tc 
speak  of  tlie  glory  of  his  kingdom,"  and  to  talk 
of  his  "  power,"  in  order  that  we  may  be  quali- 
fied "  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  hia 
mighty  operations,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of 
his  kingdom." 

How  very  different,  then,  from  the  views  now 
stated,  must  be  the  conceptions  formed  of  the 
Divinity,  by  those  whose  range  of  thought  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  objects  that  lie  within  a 
few  miles  of  tlicir  habitation,  and  how  limited 
ideas  must  they  entertain  of  divine  perfection! 
For  the  view  that  any  one  entertains  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  must,  in  some  de- 
gree, correspond  to  the  knowledge  he  has  ac- 
quired of  the  visible  etfects  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence  ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  sensible 
manifestations  of  Deity,  either  througli  the  me- 
dium of  nature  or  revelation,  that  we  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  his  nature  and  perfections. 
And,  therefore,  if  our  views  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divinity  be  limited  and  obscure,  such 
will  hkewise  be  our  views  of  the  Divinity  him- 
self. It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  attention  to  such 
considerations,  that  many  worthy  Christiani 
are  found  to  entertain  very  confused  and  distort* 
ed  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  of  the  re- 
quisitions of  his  word,  and  of  the  arrangement* 
of  his  universal  providence.  And  is  it  not  an 
object  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  great  body  of 
mankind  should  be  more  fully  enlightened  in  th« 
knowledge  of  their  Creator  ?  The  knowledge 
of  God  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
of  all  our  prospects  in  reference  to  the  eternal 
world,  and  it  must  surely  be  a  highly  desirable 
attainment  to  acquire  as  glorious  and  expansive 
an  idea  of  the  object  of  our  adoration,  as  the 
finite  capacity  of  our  intellects  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending. Such  views  as  we  have  now  ex- 
hibited of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  beneficence  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  his  works,  were  they  communicated  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  duly  appreciated, 
would  not  only  interest  their  affections  and  in- 
crease their  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  would 
enable  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and  re- 
ferences of  many  sublime  passages  in  the  volume 
of  inspiration  which  they  are  apt  either  to  over- 
look or  to  misinterpret.  Such  views,  likewise, 
would  naturally  inspire  them  with  reverence  and 
adoratirm  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  with  gratitude 
for  his  wise  and  benevolent  arrangements, — with 
complacency  in  his  administration  as  the  mora] 
Governor  of  the  world, — with  a  firm  reliance  on 
his  providential  care  for  every  thing  requisite  to 
their  happiness,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  t« 
yield  a  cordial  obedience  to  his  righteous  laws. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  be  qualified  to  de- 
clare to  others  "  the  glorious  honour  of  ^ 
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Majesty,  tc  utter  abundantly  the  memory  of  his 
jreat  goodness,  and  to  speak  of  all  his  wonderful 
works." 


SECTION  vn. 

ON  THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  KyOW- 
LESGE  ON  MORAL  PRINCIPLE  AND  CON- 
DUCT, 

Knowledge  is  valuable  chiefly  m  propor- 
tion as  It  is  practical  and  useful.  It  dispels  the 
iarkness  which  naturally  broods  over  the  human 
understanding,  and  dissipates  a  thousand  super- 
stitious notions  and  idle  terrors  by  which  it  has 
heen  frequently  held  in  cruel  bondage.  It  in- 
vigorates and  expands  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  directs  them  to  their  proper  objects.  It 
elevates  the  mind  in  the  scale  of  rational  exist- 
ence, bv  enlarging  its  views  and  refining  its 
pleasures.  It  gratifies  the  desire  of  the  soul 
for  perpetual  activity,  and  renders  its  acti- 
vities subservient  to  the  embellishment  of 
life  and  the  improvement  of  society.  It  un- 
veils the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  with 
which  the  hea'^ens  and  the  earth  are  adorn- 
ed, and  sets  before  us  the  "  Book  of  God,"  in 
which  we  may  trace  the  lineaments  of  his  cha- 
racter and  the  ways  of  his  providence.  It  ag- 
grandizes our  ideas  of  the  omnipotence  of  Deity, 
and  unfolds  to  us  the  riches  of  his  beneficence, 
and  the  depths  of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
And,  in  the  exercise  of  our  powers  on  such  ob- 
jects, we  experience  a  thousand  delightful  emo- 
tions and  enjoyments  to  which  the  unenlightened 
multitude  are  entire  strangers.  AU  such  acti- 
vities and  enjoyments  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  practical  advantases  of  knowledge. 

But  there  is  no  application  of  knowledge  more 
interesting  and  important  than  its  practical  bear- 
ings on  moral  principle  and  action.  If  it  were 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  state  of  morals  and  the  intercourses  of  gene- 
ral societv,  the  utility  of  its  general  diffusion 
might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  called  in 
question.  But,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest, 
doubt,  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  would  be 
productive  of  an  increase  of  moral  order,  and  an 
improvement  in  moral  conduct.  For  truth,  in 
thought  and  sentiment,  leads  to  truth  in  action. 
The  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  investigating 
truth,  and  who  rejoices  in  it  when  ascertained, 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  application  to  conduct. 
There  must  be  truth  in  his  actions  ;  they  must 
be  the  expression,  the  proof,  and  the  effect  of 
his  sentiments  and  affections,  in  order  that  he 
may  approve  of  them,  and  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  virtuous,  or  accordant  with  the  relations 
which  subsist  among  moral  agents.  There  must 
ilcewise  be  a  trutii  or  harmony  between  his  ac- 


tions, so  that  none  of  them  be  incoherent  with 
the  rest.  They  must  all  be  performed  on  the 
same  principles,  with  the  same  designs,  and  by 
the  same  rule.  To  a  man  who  perceives  truth 
and  loves  it,  every  incongruity  and  every  want 
of  consistency  between  sentiment  and  action, 
produces  a  disagreeable  and  painful  sensation ; 
and,  consequently,  he  who  clearly  perceives  the 
rule  of  right,  and  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  it, 
does  violence  to  his  nature,  and  must  be  subject- 
ed to  feelings  and  remorses  of  conscience  far 
more  painful  than  those  of  the  man  whose  mind 
is  shrouded  in  ignorance.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  proficiency  in  knowledge  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  true  morality,  do  not  always  proceed  with 
equal  pace.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
every  action  that  is  truly  virtuous  is  founded  on 
knowledge,  and  is  the  result  of  scrutiny  and 
choice  directed  by  truth ;  otherwise,  what  is 
termed  virtue,  would  be  only  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity, of  constraint,  or  of  mechanical  habits. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  fear,  that  the  dominion 
of  virtue*  will  be  contracted,  or  her  influence 
diminished,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  kingdom 
of  light  and  knowledge.  They  are  inseparably 
connected,  their  empire  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  the  true  votaries  of  the  one  will  also  be  the 
true  votaries  of  the  other.  And,  therefore,  every 
one  that  sincerely  loves  mankind  and  desires 
their  moral  improvement,will  diffuse  light  aro'md 
him  as  extensively  as  he  can,  v.-i'hout  the  least 
fear  of  its  ultimate  consequences ;  since  he 
knows  for  certain,  that  in  all  cases  whatever, 
wisdom  excels  foUy,  and  light  is  better  than 
darkness.  The  following  observations  will  per- 
haps tend  more  particularly  to  comfirm  and  elu- 
cidate these  positions. 

1.  Ignorance  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  want 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  immoralities  which  abound 
in  the  world.  Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  world,  as  delineated  in  the 
history  of  nations,  or  as  depicted  by  modem 
voywgers  and  travellers,  we  should  find  abundant 
iliustiation  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We 
should  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  igno- 
rance of  the  character  of  the  true  God,  and  false 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and 
service  he  requires,  have  led  not  only  to  the 
most  obscene  practices  and  immoral  abomina- 
tions, but  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
cruelties.  We  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
Hindostan,  to  Tartary,  Dahomy,  Benin,  Ashan- 
tee,  and  other  petty  states  in  Africa  ;  to  New 
Zealand,  the  Marquesas,  the  SanJ%\ach  islands, 
and  to  the  Society  isles  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
prior  to  their  late  moral  transformation,  in  order 


•  By  virtue,  in  this  place,  and  wherever  the  tenn 
occurs,  I  understand,  conduct  regulated  by  the  law 
of  God,  including  bnth  the  external  action  and  the 
principle  whenci  it  flows ;  in  other  words,  Christian 
morality,  or  that  holiness  which  the  Scriptures 
enjoin. 
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Ifi  be  ronvinceil  of  this  molsmcholy  truth.  The 
ieiiiruclioii  nf  new-born  infants, — tlic  burning  of 
•ivlng  womi-n  upon  tlio  dead  bodies  of  their  lius- 
bands, — the  drowning  of  aped  parents, — the 
offering  of  human  victims  in  sacrifice, — tlie  tor- 
turing to  death  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle, — tlie 
murder  of  infants  and  ihe  obscene  abominations 
of  the  societies  of  the  Arrcny  in  OlcJieilc  and 
other  islands,  and  tlic  dreadful  effects  of  ambi- 
tion, treachery,  and  revenge,  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  such  practices,  arc  only  a 
few  S[)ecimensof  the  consequences  of  ignorance 
combined  with  human  depravity.  It  is  likewise 
to  ignorance  chiefly  that  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
pagan  world  are  to  be  attributed.  To  this  cause 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ascribes  the  immora- 
hties  of  ihe  heathen  nations.  "  The  Gentiles," 
says  Paul,  "  havini;  ilie  understanding  darkened 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  have 
given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to 
work  all  manner  of  uncleanncss  with  greedi- 
ness."* And,  in  another  part  of  his  writings, 
he  declares,  "  Because  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  knowledge,  they  were  given 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  or  a  mind  void  of 
judgment ;  and  the  consequence  was,  "  they 
v.'ere  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication, 
wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness,  envy, 
mutJ'T,  deceit,  and  malignity;"  they  were 
"  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  proud,  boasters,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
without  understanding,  v.ithout  natural  affection, 
implacable,  and  unmerciful. "f  And,  if  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  siate  of  society  around  us,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  cause  has  produced  the 
same  effects.  Among  what  class  do  we  find 
sobriety,  temperance,  rectitude  of  conduct,  ho- 
nesty, active  beneficence,  and  abstinence  from 
the  grosser  vices  most  frequently  to  prevail  ?  Is 
it  among  ignorant  and  grovelling  minds  ?  Is  it 
not  among  the  wise  and  intelligent,  those  who 
have  been  properly  instructed  in  their  duty,  and 
in  the  principles  of  moral  action?  And,  who 
are  those  that  are  found  most  frequently  engaged 
in  fighting,  brawling,  and  debauchery,  in  the 
commission  of  theft  and  other  petty  crimes,  and 
in  rioting  in  low  houses  of  dissipation?  Are 
they  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  rude,  the  igno- 
rant, and  untutored, — those  whose  instruction 
has  been  neglected  by  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans, or  whose  wayward  tempers  have  led  them 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reproofs  of  wisdom  ? 
From  all  the  investigations  which  of  late  have 
been  made  into  the  state  of  immorality  and 
crime,  it  is  found,  that  gross  ignorance,  and  its 
necessary  concomitant,  grovelling  affections,  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  criminal  pursuits,  and  most  deeply  sunk 
in  vicious  indulgence.  Now,  if  it  be  a  fact  that 
ignorance  is  one  principal  source  of  immoiality 
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and  crime,  it  appears  a  natural  and  necessnrT 
inference,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge would  tend  to  counteract  its  influence  and 
operations.  For  when  we  remove  the  cause  of 
any  evil,  we,  of  course,  prevent  the  eff'ecis ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  at  the  same  time  bring  into  ope- 
ration all  those  virtues  which  knowledge  has  a 
tendency  to  produce. 

2.  Knowledge  is  requisite  for  ascertaining  the 
true  principles  of  moral  action,  and  the  duties 
we  ought  to  perform.  Numerous  are  the  trea- 
tises which  have  been  written,  and  various  the 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  virtue  and  the  rules  of  human  conduct, 
And  were  we  to  investigate  the  different  theo- 
ries which  have  been  formed  on  this  subject,  to 
weigh  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  each  hy])othesis,  and  to 
balance  the  various  conflicting  opinions  which 
different  philosophers  have  maintained,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  human  life  would  be  wasted 
before  we  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions. But  if  we  take  the  system  of  revelation 
for  our  guide  in  the  science  of  morals,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  arrive,  by  a  short  process,  at  the 
most  important  and  satisfactory  results.  We 
shall  find,  that,  after  all  the  theories  which  have 
been  proposed,  and  the  systems  which  have 
been  reared  by  ethical  philosophers,  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  has  comprised  the  essence  of 
true  morality  under  two  commands,  or  funda- 
mental principles,  "  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  "  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  On  these  two 
commandments  rests  the  whole  dutj'  of  man. 

Now,  although  the  leading  ideas  contained  in 
these  commands  are  simple  and  obvious  to  everv 
one  who  considers  them  attentively,  yet  it  re- 
quires certain  habits  of  reflection  and  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  knowledge,  to  be  enabled  to 
trace  these  laws  or  principles  to  all  their  legi- 
timate consequences,  and  to  follow  them  in  all 
their  ramifications,  and  in  their  bearings  on  hu- 
man conduct,  and  on  the  actions  of  all  moral 
intelligences.  For,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that 
these  laws  are  so  comprehensive  as  to  reach 
every  possible  moral  action,  to  prevent  every 
moral  evil,  and  to  secure  the  happiness  of  everv 
moral  agent, — that  all  the  duties  inculcated  in 
the  Bible,  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves,  are  comprehended 
in  them,  and  are  only  so  many  ramifications  (^f 
these  general  and  fundamental  principles, — that 
they  are  equally  adapted  to  men  on  earth  and  to 
angels  in  heaven, — that  their  control  extends  tc 
the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds, — that  they  form 
the  basis  of  the  order  and  happintss  of  the  whole 
intelligent  system — and  that  their  authority  and 
influence  will  extend  not  only  through  all  the 
revolutions  of  time,  but  through  all  the  ages  of 
eternity.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  subject  cai<m* 
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tftted  to  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  more  we  investigate  it  the  more 
ehall  we  admire  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
that  "  law  which  is  exceeding  broad,"  and  the 
more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  comply  with  its 
divine  requisitions.  But  unless  we  be,  in  some 
measure,  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
moral  action,  and  their  numerous  bearings  upon 
life  and  conduct,  we  cannot  expect  to  make  rapid 
advances  in  the  path  of  virtue,  or  to  reach  the 
Bubiimer  heights  of  moral  improvement. 

3.  linowlodge,  combined  with  habits  of  think- 
in",  would  lead  to  inquiries  into  the  reasons  of 
those  moral  laws  which  the  Creator  has  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  foundations  on  which  they 
rest.  It  is  an  opinion  which  very  generally  pre- 
vails, even  among  the  more  respectable  portion 
of  mankind,  that  the  moral  laws  given  forth  to 
men  are  the  mere  dictates  of  Sovereignty,  and 
depend  solely  on  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  they  might  be  modified,  or  even 
entirely  superseded,  were  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
Supreme  Legislator  to  alter  them  or  to  suspend 
tlieir  authority.  But  this  is  a  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  position.  It  would  take  away  from 
tho  inherent  excellence  of  virtue,  and  would  re- 
present the  Divine  Being  as  acting  on  princi- 
ples similar  to  those  of  an  Eastern  despot.  If 
Buch  a  position  were  true,  it  would  follow,  that 
all  the  immoralities,  cruelties,  oppressions,  wars, 
and  butcheries  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  are  equally  excellent  and  amiable  as 
truth,  justice,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  that 
the  character  of  infernal  fiends  is  just  as  lovely 
and  praiseworthy  as  that  of  angels  and  archan- 
gels, provided  the  Deity  willed  that  such  a  change 
should  take  place.  Were  such  a  change  possible, 
it  would  not  only  overturn  all  the  notions  we  are 
accustomed  to  entertain  respecting  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  but  might  ultimately  destroy 
our  hopes  of  future  enjoyment,  and  endanger  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  moral  universe.  But, 
there  is  an  inherent  excellence  in  moral  virtue, 
and  the  Deity  has  willed  it  to  exist,  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  order  of  the  intel- 
ligent system.  It  might  be  shown,  that  not  only 
the  two  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  stated  above,  but  all  the  moral  precepts 
which  flow  from  them,  are  founded  on  the  nature 
of  Gol,  and  on  the  relations  which  subsist 
among  intellijent  agents,  and  that,  were  they 
reversed,  or  their  influence  suspended,  misery 
would  reign  uncontrolled  through  the  universe, 
and  in  the  course  of  ases  the  whole  moral  and 
intelligent  system  would  be  annihilated.* 

Now,  if  men  were  accustomed  to  investigate 
the  foundations  of  morality,  and  the  reasons  of 

•For  a  full  illustration  of  these  positions,  and  a 
variety  of  topics  coiinecteri  with  them,  the  author 
b8?9  to  refer  l,i=:  remlprs  to  a  work  which  he  lately 
publishe.l,  erifitlfji  "  The  I^hiloi'iphij  'if  RHis-'on,  or 
an  lUu-sfatioi  jf  the  Mjral.  Lawx  of  t^i^  Universe." 


those  moral  precepts  which  are  laid  befo'-t;  tJiein 
as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  would  perceivj 
a  most  powerful  motive  to  universal  obedience. 
They  would  plainly  see,  that  all  the  laws  of  God 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  every 
moral  agent  who  yields  obedience  to  them, — 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  yield  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  these  laws, — and  that  misery  both 
here  and  hereafter,  is  the  certain  and  necessary 
consequence  of  their  violation.  It  is  a  common 
feeling  with  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind, 
though  seldom  expressed  in  words,  that  the  laws 
of  heaven  are  too  strict  and  unbending, — that 
they  interfere  with  what  they  consider  their 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and  that  if  one  or 
more  of  them  could  be  a  little  modified  or  re- 
laxed, they  would  have  no  objections  to  attempt 
a  compliance  with  the  rest.  But  such  feelings 
and  sentiments  are  altogether  preposterous  and 
absurd.  It  would  be  inconsistent  not  only  with 
the  rectitude,  but  with  the  benevolmce  of  the 
Deity,  to  set  aside  or  to  relax  a  single  requisi- 
tion of  that  law  which  is  "perfect,"  and  which, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  worlds.  Were  he  to  do  so,  and 
to  permit  moral  agents  to  act  accordingly,  it 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  shut  up  the  path  to 
happiness,  and  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  misery 
upon  the  intelligent  universe.  Hence  we  are 
told  by  Him  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  that, 
sooner  may  "  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  or 
the  whole  frame  of  nature  be  dissolved,  than  that 
"  one  jot  or  one  tittle  can  pass  from  this  law." 
For,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  God,  and 
on  the  relations  which  subsist  between  Him  and 
created  beings,  it  must  be  absolutely  perfect  and 
of  eternal  obligation  ;  and,  consequently,  nothing 
could  be  taken  from  it,  without  destroying  ita 
perfection,  nor  any  thing  added  to  it,  without 
supposing  that  it  was  originally  imperfect. 
Were  the  bulk  of  mankind,  therefore,  capable 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  such  investigations, 
and  qualified  to  perceive  the  true  foundations  of 
moral  actions ;  were  they,  for  example,  clearly 
to  perceive,  that  truth  is  the  bond  of  society,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  delightful  intercourse  among 
intelligent  beings  in  every  world,  and  that,  were 
the  law  which  enjoins  it  to  be  reversed,  and  ra- 
tional creatures  to  act  accordingly,  all  confi- 
dence would  be  completely  destroyed, — the  in- 
habitants of  all  worlds  thrown  into  a  state  of 
universal  anarchy,  and  creation  transformed 
into  a  chaos, — such  views  and  sentiments  could 
not  fail  of  producing  a  powerful  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  state  of  morals,  and  a  profound 
reverence  and  respect  for  that  law  "  which  is 
holy,  just,  and  good:" 

4.  Knowledge,  in  combination  with  habits  of 
reflection,  wouldleadto  self-examination  and  self- 
inspection.  The  indolent  and  untutored  mind 
shuns  all  exertion  of  its  intellectual  faculties,  and 
all  serious  reflection  on  what  passes  within  it, 
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x  nas  a  relation  to  moral  character  and  conduct. 
U  Is  incapablo  of  investigating  its  own  powers, 
jf  oetcrinining  the  manner  in  which  thcv  should 
0[»erate,  or  of  ascertaining  the  secret  springs  of 
its  actions.  Yet,  without  a  habit  of  reflection 
and  self-examination,  we  cannot  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  and,  witliout  self-knowledge, 
we  cannot  apply  aright  our  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, correct  our  failings  and  defects,  or  advance 
to  higher  degrees  of  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue.  In  order  to  ascertain  our  stale,  our 
character,  and  our  duty,  such  inquiries  as  the 
following  must  frequently  and  seriously  be  the 
subject  of  consideration.  AVhat  rank  do  I  hold 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  what  place  do  I  occupy 
in  the  empire  of  God  ?  Am  1  merely  a  sensi- 
tive creature,  or  am  I  also  endowed  with  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  ?  In  what  relations  do 
1  stand  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  what  duties 
do  I  owe  them  ?  What  is  my  ultimate  destina- 
tion ?  Is  it  merely  to  pass  a  few  years  in  eating 
and  drinking,  in  motion  and  rest,  like  the  lower 
animals,  or  am  1  designed  for  another  and  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence  ?  In  what  relation 
do  I  stand  to  my  Creator,  aiid  what  homage, 
submission,  and  obedience  ought  I  to  yield  to 
him  ?  ANTiat  are  the  talents  and  capacities 
with  which  I  am  endowed,  and  how  shall  I  ap- 
ply them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given  me  ?  What  are  the  weaknesses  and  de- 
ficiencies to  which  I  am  subject,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  remedied  ?  What  are  the  vices  and 
follies  to  which  I  am  incUned,  and  by  what 
means  may  they  be  counteracted  ?  What  are 
the  temptations  to  which  I  am  exposed,  and  how 
shall  they  be  withstood  ?  What  are  the  secret 
springs  of  my  actions,  and  by  what  laws  and 
motives  are  they  regulated  ?  What  are  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  which  I  most  frequently 
indulge,  and  are  they  accordant  with  the  rules 
of  rectitude  and  virtue  ?  'What  are  the  preju- 
dices I  am  apt  to  entertain,  and  by  what  means 
may  they  be  subdued  ?  "What  are  the  affections 
and  appetites  in  which  I  indulge,  and  are  they 
regulated  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law 
of  God  ?  What  are  my  great  and  governing 
views  in  life  ?  Are  they  correspondent  to  the 
will  of  my  Creator,  and  to  the  eternal  destina- 
tion that  awaits  me  ?  Wherein  do  I  place  my 
highest  happiness  ?  In  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
or  in  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  religion, — in 
the  creature  or  in  the  Creator?  How  have  I 
hitherto  employed  ray  moral  powers  and  capa- 
cities ?  How  do  I  stand  affected  towards  my 
brethren  of  mankind?  Do  I  hate,  or  envy,  or 
despise  any  of  them?  Do  I  grudge  them  pros- 
perity, wish  them  evil,  or  pVirposely  injure  and 
affront  them  ?  Or  do  I  love  them  as  brethren  of 
the  same  family,  do  them  all  the  good  in  wy 
power,  acknowledge  their  excellencies,  and  re- 
joice in  their  happiness  and  prosperity  ? 

Such  inquiries  and  self-examinations,  when 


seriously  conducted,  would  necessarily  le&d  to 
the  most  beneficial  moral  results.  In  leading  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  errors  and  defects,  they 
would  teach  us  the  excellency  of  huviilitt/,  the 
reasonableness  of  this  virtue,  and  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests,  and  of  course,  the  folly  ol 
pride,  and  of  all  those  haughty  and  supercilious 
tempers  which  are  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief and  unhappiness,  both  in  the  higher  and 
the  lower  spheres  of  life.  Pride  is  uniformly  the 
offspring  of  self-ignorance.  For,  if  a  man  will 
but  turn  his  eyes  within,  and  thoroughly  scruti- 
nize himself,  so  as  to  perceive  his  errors  and 
follies,  and  the  germs  of  vice  which  lodge  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  the  low  rank  he  holds  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  he  would  see  enough  to  teach 
him  humbleness  of  mind,  and  to  render  a  proud 
disposition  odious  and  detestable,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  llie  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his 
Creator,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  the  uni- 
verse at  large.  Such  mental  investigations 
would  also  lead  to  self-possession,  under  affronts 
and  injuries,  and  amidst  the  hurry  and  disorder 
of  the  passions, — to  charity,  candour,  meekness, 
ajid  moderation,  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  others,  to  the  exercise  of  self-denial, 
to  decorum  and  consistency  of  character,  to  a 
wise  and  steady  conduct  in  life,  and  to  an  intel- 
ligent performance  of  the  offices  of  piety  and  the 
duties  of  religion.  But  how  can  we  ever  expect 
that  an  ignorant  uncultivated  mind,  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  regular  train  of  rational  thought,  can 
enter,  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  on  the  process 
of  self-examination  ?  It  requires  a  certain  pon- 
tion,  at  least,  of  information,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
flection, before  a  man  can  be  qualified  to  engage 
in  such  an  exercise  ;  and  tliese  qualifications 
can  oniy  be  attained  by  the  exercise  which  the 
mind  receives  in  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge.— If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  self-igno- 
rance is  the  original  spring  of  all  the  follies  and 
incongruities  we  behold  in  the  characters  of 
men,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  vanity,  censori- 
ousness,  malignancy,  and  vice  which  abound 
in  the  world  ;  and,  if  self-knowledge  would  tend 
to  counteract  such  immoral  dispositions,  we 
must  endeavour  to  communicate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  knowledge  to  mankind,  to  fit  them  for  the 
exercise  of  self-examination  and  self-inspection, 
before  we  can  expect  that  the  moral  world  will 
be  renovated,  and  "  all  iniquity,  as  ashamed, 
hide  its  head,  and  stop  its  mouth." 

5.  Knowledge,  by  expanding  the  mind,  will 
enable  it  to  lake  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  motives,  bearings,  tendencies,  and  conse- 
quences of  moral  actions.  A  man  possessed  of 
a  truly  enhghtened  mind,  must  have  his  mora' 
sense,  or  conscience,  much  more  sensible  and 
tender,  and  more  judiciously  directed,  than  that 
of  a  person  whose  understanding  is  beclouded 
with  ignorance.  When  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  or  between  good  and  bet- 
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ter,  or  oetween  any  two  actions  he  has  to  per- 
form, he  is  enabled  to  bring  before  his  mind 
many  more  arguments,  and  much  higher  and 
nobler  arguments  and  motives,  to  determine  the 
choice  he  ought  to  make.  When  he  is  about  to 
perforin  any  particular  action,  his  mental  eye  is 
enabled  to  pierce  into  the  remote  consequences 
which  may  result  from  it.  He  can,  in  some 
measure,  trace  its  bearings  not  only  on  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  but  also  on  surrounding  na- 
tions, on  the  world  at  large,  on  future  genera- 
tions, and  even  on  the  scenes  of  a  futjre  eter- 
nity. For  an  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  per- 
formed by  an  individual  in  a  certain  station  in 
society,  may  have  a  powerful  moral  influence  on 
tribes  and  nations  far  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  it  was  performed,  and  on  millions  who 
may  people  the  world  in  the  future  ages  of  time. 
We  know  that  actions,  both  of  a  virtuous  and 
vicious  nature,  performed  several  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  in  distant  places  of  the  world, 
have  had  an  influence  upon  the  men  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  which  will  redound  either  to  the 
honour  or  the  disgrace  of  the  actors,  "  in  that 
day  when  God  shall  judge  the  world  in  righte- 
ousness, and  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works."  We  also  know,  that  there  are  certain 
actions  which  to  some  minds  may  appear  either 
trivial  or  indifferent,  and  to  other  minds  bene- 
ficial, which  nevertheless  involve  a  principle 
which,  if  traced  to  its  remoter  consequences, 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  intelligent 
creation.  Now,  it  is  the  man  of  knowledge  and 
of  moral  perception  alone,  who  can  recognise 
such  actions  and  principles,  and  trace  them  to 
all  their  natural  and  legitimate  results.  He 
alone  can  apply,  with  judgment  and  accuracy, 
the  general  laws  of  moral  action  to  every  parti- 
cular circumstance,  connect  the  present  with  the 
future,  and  clearly  discern  the  mere  semblance 
of  truth  and  moral  rectitude  from  the  reality. 

In  short,  the  knowledge  of  divine  revelation, 
and  a  serious  study  of  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, must  accompany  every  other  species  of 
information,  if  we  wish  to  behold  mankind  re- 
formed and  moralized.  It  is  in  the  sacred  ora- 
cles alone,  that  the  will  of  God,  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  man,  the  remedy  of  moral  evil,  the 
rules  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  means  of  moral 
improvement,  are  clearly  and  fully  unfolded. 
And  the  man  who  either  rejects  the  revelations 
of  heaven,  or  refuses  to  study  and  investigate 
the  truths  and  moral  requisitions  they  contain, 
can  nevei  expect  to  rise  to  the  sublime  heights 
of  virtue,  and  to  the  moral  dignity  of  his  nature. 
But,  were  the  study  of  the  scriptures  uniformly 
conjoined  with  the  study  of  every  other  branch 
of  useful  knowledge,  we  should,  ere  long,  behold 
a  wonderful  transformation  upon  the  face  of  the 
moral  world.  Pride,  selfishness,  malice,  envy, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  would  gradually  be  un- 


dermined. The  spirit  of  warfare  and  conten- 
tion would  be  subdued  ;  rioting,  drunkenness, 
and  debauchery,  would  be  held  in  abhorrence  by 
all  ranks  ;  kindness  and  affection  would  unite 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  mankind  ;  peace,  har- 
mony, and  subordination  would  be  displaved  in 
every  department  of  social  life;  "our  judfs 
would  be  just,  and  our  exactors  righteous  ;  war* 
would  be  turned  into  peace  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  righteousness  and  praise  spring  forth 
before  all  the  nations."  Were  moral  principle 
thus  diffused  among  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, it  could  not  fail  of  producing  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  on  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 
For,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  such  objects, 
we  meet  with  as  great  a  difficulty  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  mankind.  The 
principles  of  selfishness,  pride,  ambition,  and 
envy,  and  similar  dispositions,  create  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  scientific  and  philanthropic  im- 
provements, tenfold  greater  than  any  which  arise 
from  pecuniary  resources  or  physical  impedi- 
ments. But  were  such  principles  undermined, 
and  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  affection  pervading 
the  mass  of  society,  the  machinery  of  the  moral 
world  would  move  onward  with  smoothness  and 
harmony :  and  mankind,  acting  in  unison,  and 
every  one  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  would  accomplish  objects,  and  bene- 
ficial transformations  on  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  society,  far  superior  to  any  thing 
that  has  hitherto  been  realized. 

To  what  has  been  now  stated,  with  regard  to 
the  influence  of  knowledge  on  moral  conduct,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  thai  many  instances 
occur  of  men  of  genius  and  learning  indulging  in 
dissolute  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  who  have  received  a  better 
education  than  the  lower,  are  nearly  as  immoral 
in  their  conduct.  In  replying  to  such  an  objec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  education  such  persons  have 
received.  Most  of  the  higher  classes  have  re- 
ceived a  grammar-shcool  education,  and,  per- 
haps, attended  a  few  sessions  at  an  academy  or  an 
university.  There  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned 
above  one  in  ten  who  pursues  his  studies  with 
avidity,  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  instruc- 
tions communicated  at  such  seminaries  ;  as  it  is 
well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
general  practice  of  such  students  in  colleges  and 
academies,  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  spend 
their  time  as  much  in  folly  and  dissipation,  as  in 
serious  study.  But,  although  they  had  acquired 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  different 
branches  to  which  their  attention  was  directed, 
what  is  the  amount  of  their  acquisitions  ?  A 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
and  of  pagan  mythology,  in  the  acquisition  of 
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which  five  J  ears  arc  generally  spent  at  the 
(framinar-school,  and  two  at  the  imiversitv — and 
die  elements  of  lojjic,  ethics  and  nialheniutical 
philosophy.  But  such  departments  of  know- 
ledge, in  the  way  in  which  they  have  btcn  gerifrally 
taught,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  reli- 
gion and  moral  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  the  principles  of  Christianity  carefully 
out  of  view,  and  even  insinuating  objections 
against  them,  some  professors  of  these  sciences 
have  promoted  the  cause  of  infiilelitv,  and  con- 
sequently impeded  the  progress  of  genuine  mo- 
rality. What  aid  can  bo  expected  to  morality 
from  a  mere  grammar-school  education,  when 
the  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
absurd  notions  and  impure  practices  connected 
with  Roman  and  Grecian  idolatry,  form  the  pro- 
minent objects  of  attention  ;  and  when,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  no  instructions  in  Christi- 
anity are  communicated,  and  not  even  the  forms 
of  religion  attended  to  in  many  of  those  semina- 
ries ?  The  mere  acquisition  of  langu.i.ges  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge :  they  are, 
at  best,  but  the  means  of  knowledge  ;  and  al- 
tliough  we  would  not  discourage  any  one,  who 
has  it  in  his  power,  from  prosecuting  such  stu- 
dies, yet  it  is  from  other  and  more  important 
branches  of  study  that  we  expect  assistance  in 
the  cause  of  moral  improvement. 

With  reward  to  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
we  have  likewise  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  their  literary  pursuits,  before  we  can 
ascertain  that  they  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  immoral  propensities  and  passions. 
Persons  aVe  designated  men  of  learning,  who 
have  made  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  and  other  lan- 
guages,— who  are  skilled  in  mythology,  antiqui- 
ties, criticism,  and  metaphysics,  or  who  are  pro- 
found students  in  geometry,  algebra,  fluxions, 
juid  other  branches  of  the  mathematics.  But  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  man  may  be  a  pro- 
found linguist,  grammarian,  politician,  or  anti- 
quarian, and  yet  not  distinguished  for  virtuous 
conduct;  for  such  departments  of  learninj  have 
no  direct  bearing  upon  moral  principle  or  con- 
duct. On  the  contrarv,  when  prosecuted  exclu- 
sively, to  the  neglect  of  the  more  s^ibstantial  parts 
of  knowledge,  ^nd  under  the  influence  of  certain 
opinions  and  prejudices,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  great  objects 
of  religion,  and  consequently  from  the  most 
powerful  motives  which  excite  to  moral  action. — 
We  have  likewise  to  inquire,  whether  such  per- 
sons have  made  the  Christian  revelation  one 
great  object  of  their  study  and  attention,  and 
whether  they  are  frequently  employed  in  serious 
contemplations  of  the  perfections  of  the  Creator, 
as  displayed  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  If 
such  studies  be  altogether  overlooked,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  such  characters  should  frequent- 
ly slide  into  the  paths  of  infidelity  and  dissipa- 


tion ;  since  they  neglect  an  attention  to  Uion» 
dopartmciils  of  knowledge  which  alone  can  guide 
them  in  the  paths  of  rectitude.  We  may  as  soon 
expect  to  gather  "  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs 
from  thistles,"  as  to  expect  pure  morality  from 
those,  however  high  they  may  s'aiid  in  literary 
acquirements,  who  either  neglect  or  oppose  the 
great  truths  of  religion. — We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  insinuate,  that  the  subjects  alluded  tc 
above  are  either  trivial  or  unworthy  of  being 
prosecuted.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  there  is  not  a  subject  which  has 
ever  come  under  human  investigation,  when  pro- 
secuted with  proper  views,  and  in  connexion 
with  other  parts  of  knowledge,  but  may  be  ren- 
dered subservient,  in  some  way  or  another,  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  improvement  of 
man.  But,  when  we  speak  of  diffusmg  useful 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  we  do 
not  so  much  allude  to  the  capacity  of  being  able 
to  translate  from  one  language  into  another,  of 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  characters  and  squabbles 
of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  or  to  the  faculty  of 
distinguishing  ancient  coins,  fragments  of  vases, 
or  pieces  of  armour — as  to  the  facts  of  history, 
science,  and  revelation,  particularly  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  religious  views  and  the  moral 
conduct  of  mankind.  And,  if  the  attention  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  directed  to 
such  subjects,  from  proper  principles  and  mo- 
tives, and  were  they  exhibited  to  their  view  in  a 
lucid  and  interesting  manner,  there  cannot  be  the 
smallest  doubt,  that  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  would  be  thereby  pro- 
moted to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  has  ever  yet 
been  realized. 


SECTION  VIII. 

on   THE   UTILITT    OF    KNOWLEDGE  IK  HELA- 
TION   TO    A    FUTURE     WORLD. 

Man  is  a  being  destined  for  eternity.  The 
present  world  through  which  he  is  travelling  ia 
only  a  transitory  scene,  introductory  to  a  future 
and  an  immortal  existence.  When  his  corporeal 
frame  sinks  into  the  grave,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  primitive  elements,  the  intellectual  principle 
by  which  it  was  animated  shall  pass  into  another 
region,  and  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  to 
the  governing  principles  by  .which  it  was  ac- 
tuated in  the  present  life.  The  world  in  which 
we  now  reside  may  be  considered  as  the  great 
nursery  of  our  future  and  eternal  existence,  as  a 
state  of  probation  in  which  we  are  educating  for 
an  immortal  life,  and  as  preparatory  to  our  en- 
tering on  higher  scenes  of  contemplation  and 
enjo)Tnent.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  b  of  im- 
portance to  conside'  that  our  present  views  and 
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racolleclions  will  be  carried  along  with  us  into 
chat  future  world,  that  our  virtues  or  vices  will 
De.  as  immortal  as  ourselves,  and  influence  our 
jxjlure  as  well  as  our  present  happiness,  and, 
consequently,  that  every  study  in  which  we  en- 
gage, every  disposition  we  now  cultivate,  and 
every  action  we  perform,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
pointing  beyond  the  present  to  an  unseen  and 
eternal  existence. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  the  present  state  is  con- 
nected with  the  future,  and  that  the  hour  of  death 
is  not  the  termination  of  our  existence,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
mind  of  every  candidate  for  immortality  be  tutor- 
ed in  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  have 
a  relation  to  the  future  world,  and  which  will 
tend  to  qualify  him  for  engaging  in  the  employ- 
ments, and  for  relishing  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments of  that  state.  The  following  remarks  are 
ntended  to  illustrate  this  position. 

We  may  remarki  in  the  first  place,  in  general, 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  present  state, 
whatever  be  its  nature,  will  be  carried  along  -with 
us  when  we  wing  our  flight  to  the  eternal  world. 
In  passing  into  that  world  we  shall  not  lose  any 
•>f  the  mental  faculties  we  now  possess,  nor  shall 
flre  lose  our  identity,  or  consciousness  of  being 
the  same  persons  we  now  feel  ourselves  to  be  ; 
otherwise,  we  behoved  to  be  a  different  order  of 
creatures,  and  consequently  could  not  be  the 
subjects  either  of  reward  or  of  punishment  for 
any  thing  done  in  the  present  state.  A  destruc- 
tion of  our  faculties,  or  a  total  change  of  them, 
or  the  lossof  consciousness,  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  annihilation  of  our  existence.  But,  if  we 
carry  into  the  future  state  all  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  we  must  also,  of  necessity, 
carry  along  witli  them  all  the  recollections  of  the 
present  life,  and  all  the  knowledge,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  these  faculties  enabled  us  to 
acquire.  We  have  an  exemplification  of  this 
m  the  parable  of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  where  Abraham  is  represent- 
ed as  addressing  the  former  in  these  words ; 
"  Son,  remember,  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus 
evil  things  ;"  evidently  implying,  that  the  rich 
man  retained  the  power  of  memory,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  consciousness  that  he  was  the  same 
lliiuking  being  that  existed  in  a  former  state,  and 
I'lat  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  conduct 
he  pursued,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  was 
placed  in  this  sublunary  world.  If,  then,  it  be 
admitted,  that  vre  shall  be,  substantially,  the 
same  intellectual  beings  as  at  present,  though 
placed  in  different  circumstances,  and  that  the 
ideas  and  moral  principles  we  now  acquire  will 
pass  along  with  us  into  futurity,  and  influence 
our  conduct  and  happiness  in  that  state, — it  can- 
pot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  mind 
of  an  immortal  being  be  left  to  grope  amidst  (he 
mists  of  Ignorance,  and  to  sink  into  immorality, 


or  be  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  fvery  thing 
that  has  a  bearing  on  its  eternal  destination. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  of  higher  value 
and  importance  to  every  human  being,  consider- 
ed as  immortal,  than  to  be  trained  to  habits  of 
reasoning  and  reflection,  and  to  acauire  that 
knowledge  of  his  Creator,  of  himself,  of  his  duty, 
and  of  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  this 
world  and  to  the  next,  which  will  qualify  him  for 
the  society  in  vvhich  he  is  hereafter  to  minnle, 
and  the  part  he  has  to  act  in  a  higher  scene  of 
action  and  enjoyment.  For,  as  gross  ignorance 
is  the  source  of  immoral  action,  and  as  immoral 
principles  and  habits  unfit  the  soul  for  the  plea- 
sures and  employments  of  an  immortal  state,  the 
man  who  is  allowed  to  remain  amidst  the  natural 
darkness  of  his  understanding,  can  have  little 
hope  of  happiness  in  the  future  world  since  he 
is  destitute  of  those  qualifications  which  are  re- 
quisite in  order  to  his  relishing  its  enjoyments. 
Scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
commonly  designated  theological,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  relation  to  the  future  world. 
Science,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice, is  nothing  else  than  an  investigation  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  operations  as  displayed 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe ;  and  we  have 
every  ground  to  conclude,  both  from  reason  and 
from  revelation,  that  such  investigations  will  be 
carried  forward,  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  in 
the  future  world,  where  the  intellectual  powers, 
freed  from  the  obstructions  which  now  impede 
their  operation,  will  become  more  vigorous  and 
expansive,  and  a  more  extensive  scene  of  divine 
operation  be  presented  to  the  view.  There  are 
certain  applications  of  scientific  principles,  in- 
deed, which  may  have  a  reference  solely  to  the 
condition  of  society  in  the  present  life,  such  as, 
in  the  construction  of  cranes,  diving-bells,  speak- 
ing-trumpets, steam-carriages  and  fire-engines ; 
but  the  general  principles  on  which  such  ma- 
chines are  constructed,  may  be  applicable  to 
thousands  of  objects  and  operations  in  other 
worlds  with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquaint- 
ed. The  views,  however,  which  science  has 
opened  of  tlie  wi-^dom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  of  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  concep- 
tions which  have  existed  in  his  infinite  mind,  of 
his  almighty  power,  and  of  the  boundless  range 
of  his  operations — will  not  be  lost  when  we  enter 
into  the  eternal  world.  They  wU  prepare  the 
soul  for  higher  scones  of  contemplation,  for  ac- 
quiring more  expansive  views  of  divine  perfec- 
tion, and  for  taking  more  extensive  and  sublime 
excursions  through  the  boundless  empire  of  Om- 
nipotence. The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  conic 
sections,  and  other  departments  of  the  mathe- 
matics, which  contain  truths  that  are  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  and  that  are  applicable  in  every 
mode  of  existence,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
all  worlds.  Such  knowledge  may  form  the  ground 
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work  of  all  our  future  improvements  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave,  ani!  give  to  those  who  have 
ac(](iire(l  it ,  in  conjunction  with  the  cultivation 
ot"  moral  principle,  a  superiority  over  others  in 
the  employments  and  investigations  peculiar  to 
that  higher  sphere  of  existence ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  more  favourable  and  advantageous 
outset  into  the  new  and  unknown  regions  of  the 
invisible  state.  To  suppose,  that  the  leading 
principles  of  scientific  knowledge  arc  of  utility 
only  in  the  present  world,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
every  enlightened  idea  we  can  form  of  the  future 
state,  either  from  reasonor  revelation,  but  would 
remove  some  of  the  strongest  motives  wliich 
should  induce  us  to  engage  in  the  prosecution  of 
useful  knowledge.  If  science  is  to  be  considered 
as  altogether  confined  in  its  views  and  effects, 
to  the  transitory  scene  of  this  mortal  state,  its 
attainment  becomes  a  matter  of  comparatively 
trivial  importance.  To  a  man  hastening  to  the 
verse  of  life,  there  could  be  no  strong  induce- 
ment to  listen  to  its  deductions  or  to  engage  in 
its  pursuits.  But,  if  the  principles  of  science, 
when  combined  with  the  truths  of  revelation,  ex- 
tend to  higher  objects  than  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  the  embellishment  of  human 
life, — if  they  point  btjyond  the  present  to  a  future 
world,  if  thev  tend  to  expand  our  views  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  kingdom, — and  if  they  prepare  the  mind 
for  entering  into  more  ample  views  and  profound 
investigations  of  his  plans  and  operations,  in  that 
state  of  immortality  to  which  we  arc  destined, — 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  hu- 
man being,  that  his  mind  be  imbued  with  such 
knowledge,  as  introductory  to  the  employments 
of  that  eternal  world  which  lies  before  him. — 
But,  we  may  remark  more  particularly 

In  the  second  place,  that  the  acquisition  of  ge- 
neral kmni-ledge,  and  habits  of  mental  acliviti/, 
would  induce  pertons  to  serious  inquiries  into  the 
evidences  of  a  future  state.  Although  there  are 
few  persons,  in  a  Christian  country,  who  deny 
the  existence  of  a  fitture  world,  yet  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  in  every  country  are  not  tho- 
roughly/ convinced  of  this  important  truth,  and 
that  they  pass  their  lives  just  as  if  the  present 
were  the  ultimate  scene  of  their  destination. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  "  church-going"  which 
is  so  common  among  us,  both  among  the  higher 
and  the  lower  classes,  and  the  numerous  ser- 
mons which  are  preached  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear,  that  the  one-half  of  our 
population  have  any  fixed  and  impressive  belief 
of  the  reality  of  an  eternal  world.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  more  frequently  mani- 
fested in  their  general  temper,  conversation  and 
conduct.  But  we  find  the  great  mass  of  society 
as  keenly  engaged  in  the  all-engrossing  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  honours,  as  if  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world  were  to  last  for  ever.     In  general 


conversation  in  the  social  circle,  the  topic  of  a 
future  world,  and  our  relation  to  it,  is  studiouslv 
avoided.     While  a  person  may   talk  with  the 
utmost  case  about  a  projected  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, the  East  Indies,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  these  re- 
gions, and  be  listened  to  with  pleasure — were  he 
to  talk,  in  certain  respectable  companies,  of  his 
departure  to  another  world,  and  of  tlie  important 
realities  to  which  he  will  be  introduced  in  that 
state, — were  he  even  to  suggest  a  hint,  that  tho 
scene  of  our  eternal  destination  ought  occa- 
sionally to  form  the  subject  of  conversation,— 
either   a   sarcastic   sneer  or  a   solemn    gloom 
%vould  appear  on  every  face,  and  he  would  be 
regarded  as  a  wild  enthusiast  or  a  sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite.     But  why  should  men  manifest 
such  a  degree  of  apathy  in  regard  to  this  topic, 
and  even  an  aversion  to  the  very  idea  of  it,  if 
they  live  under  solemn  impressions  of  their  con- 
nexion with  an  immortal  existence  ?     Every  one 
who  admits  the  idea  of  a  future  world,  must  also 
admit,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
momentous  subjects  that  can  occujiy  his  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  as  far  exceeds  in  inijjortance  the 
concerns  of  this  life,  as  the  ages  of  eternity  ex- 
ceed the  fleeting  periods  of  time.     And,  if  so, 
why  should  we  not  appear  as  eager  and  inter- 
ested in   conversation   on  this  subject,  as  we 
sometimes  are  in  relation  to  a  voyage  to  some 
distant  land  ?     Yet,  among  the  majority  of  our 
fellow-men,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  which 
their  attention  is  less  directed,  and  the  very  idea 
of  it  is  almost  lost  amidst  the  bustle  of  business, 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  dissi|)ations  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vain  pajreantry  of  fashionable  life. 
Among  many  other  causes  of  the  indifference 
which   prevails  on  this  subject,   ignorance  and 
mental  inactivity  are   none  of  the  least.     Im- 
mersed in  sensual  gratifications   and  pursuits, 
unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and 
unaccustomed  to   rational  trains  of  reflection, 
multitudes  pass  through  life  without  any  serious 
consideration  of  the  future  scene   of  another 
world,  resolved,  at  the   hour  of  dissolution,  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  them.  But,  were  men  once  aroused 
to  mental  activity,  and  to  the  exercise  of  their 
reasoning  powers  on    important   objects,   they 
would  be  qualified  for  investigating    the   evi- 
dences which  demonstrate  the  imniortalitj'  of 
man,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  their 
intellectual  natures,  and  of  their  high  destina- 
tion.    Those  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  tile 
Christian  revelation  which  has   "  brought   life 
and  immortality  to  light,''  and  thrown  a  radiance 
on  the  scenes  beyond  the  grave.   But,  even  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  the  evidences  which 
prove  the  immortal  destiny  of  man,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  are  so  strong  and  powerful,  that, 
when  weighed  with  seriousness  and  inipurliiilitVi 
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ihcv  must  appear  satisfactory  to  every  candid 
and  inquiring  mind.  When  we  consider  the 
universal  belief  of  the  docuine  of  man's  immor- 
tality which  has  preTai  ed  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions— when  we  consider  the  desire  of  future  mv 
Uftence  implanted  in  the  human  breast — the  noble 
intellectual  faculties  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
and  the  strong  desire  of  knowledge  which  forms  a 
part  of  his  constitution — the  capacity  of  making 
perpetual  progress  towards  intellectual  and  moral 
perfection — the  unlimited  range  of  view  which  is 
opened  to  the  human  faculties  throughout  the 
immensity  of  space  and  duration — the  moral 
powers  of  action  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
and  their  capacity  of  perpetual  expansion  and 
activity — the  apprehensions  dsiA  forebodings  of 
the  mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  remorse— 
the  disordered  state  of  the  mora!  world  when  con- 
trast/^d  with  the  systematic  order  of  the  mate- 
rial— the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments  wher  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
justice  of  God — the  absurdity  of  admitting  xha' 
the  thinking  principle  in  men  will  ever  be  annihi- 
lated— and  the  blasphemous  and  absurd  conse- 
quences which  would  follow,  if  the  idea  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  retribution  were  rejected ;  when 
we  attend  to  these  and  similar  considerations, 
we  perceive  an  assemblage  of  arguments,  which, 
when  taken  in  combination  with  each  other, 
carry  irresistible  endence  to  the  mind  of  every 
unbiassed  inquirer,  that  man  is  destined  to  zm 
immortal  existence — an  evidence  amounting  to 
a  moral  demonstration,  and  no  less  satisfactory 
than  that  on  which  we  rest  our  belief  of  the  ex- 
btence  of  the  Eternal  M'md.*  But  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  in  their  present  untutored  state, 
are  incapable  of  entering  into  such  inquiries  and 
investigations.  For  want  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual instruction,  they  may  be  said  to  "  have 
eyes,  but  see  not,  ears,  but  hear  not,  neither  do 
tiiev  understand,"  and  hence,  they  pass  through 
the  scenes  of  mortality,  almost  unconscious  of 
their  relation  to  the  eternal  world,  and  altoge- 
ther unprepared  for  its  exercises  and  enjoyments. 
In  the  next  place,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
in  connexion  with  the  rultiv:'jion  of  moral  prin- 
ciples and  Christian  affections,  would  tend  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  intercourse  and  employments 
of  the  future  world.  From  divine  revelation,  we 
are  assured,  that  in  the  future  state  of  happiness, 
the  righteous  shall  not  only  join  the  company  of 
"  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  but 
shall  also  be  admitted  into  •'  the  general  assem- 
bly of  angels.  With  these  pure  and  superior 
intelligences,  and,  doubtless  too,  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  worlds,  shall  the  redeemed  in- 
habitants of  our  giobe  hold  delightfvil  intercourse, 


•  For  a  foil  Illustration  of  these  and  other  evl- 
deuces  of  a  future  state,  alon:;  \vith  various  topics 
conne-ted  with  this  subject,  the  author  respectfully 
refers  his  readers  to  a  work  which  he  lately  puh- 
lishsd,  entitled  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State." 


and  join  in  their  sublime  conversation  on  th« 
most  exalted  subjects.  One  of  the  employments 
in  which  thev  will  be  incessantly  engaged,  wiD 
be,  to  contemplate  the  divine  works  and  admi- 
nistration, and  to  investigate  the  wonders  of 
creatin?  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  dis- 
played throughout  the  universe.  For  such  are 
the  representations  given  in  scripture  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  heavenly  world.  Its  inhabitants 
are  represented  as  raising  the  followins  sons  of 
praise  to  their  Creator,  "  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  I  Just  and 
true  are  thv  ways,  thou  King  of  saints,"  which 
evidently  implies,  that  both  the  wonders  of  his 
creation,  and  the  plan  of  his  moral  government, 
are  the  subjects  of  their  intense  study  and  inves- 
tigation. And,  in  another  scene  exhibited  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  they  are  represented  in 
the  sublime  adorations  they  ofler  to  "  Him  who 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,"  as  exclaiming,  "  I'hou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created," 
plainly  indicating,  that  the  scenes  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  divine  perfections  as  dis- 
played in  them,  are  the  objects  of  their  inces- 
sant, contemplation. 

Now,  in  order  to  our  being  prepared  for  such 
intercourses  and  employments,  two  grand  quali- 
fications are  indispensably  requisite.  Li  the 
first  place,  the  cultivation  of  moral  principle  and 
conduct,  or  in  other  words,  the  attainment  of 
that  hoUrtess  which  the  scriptures  enjoin,  "  with- 
out which,"  we  are  Jissured,  "  no  man  can  see 
the  Lord,"  that  isj  can  hold  no  delightful  inter- 
course with  him  through  the  medium  of  his  works 
and  providential  dispensations.  Without  this 
qualification,  we  are  altogether  imfit  for  being 
introduced  into  the  assembly  of  angels  and  other 
pi  re  intelligences,  and  for  joining  with  them  in 
their  holy  services  and  sublime  adorations — as 
unfit  as  an  ignorant  Hotentot,  a  wild  Bosheman, 
or  the  lowest  dress  of  society,  would  be  to  take 
a  part  in  an  assembly  of  learned  divines,  states- 
men, or  philosophers.  In  order  to  a  delightfiil 
association  with  any  rank  of  intelligences,  there 
must  exist  a  certain  congeniality  of  disposition 
and  sentiment,  without  which,  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse would  be  productive  of  happiness  to 
neither  partv.  Persons  of  proud  and  revenge- 
ful dispositions,  and  addicted  to  vicious  indul- 
gence, could  find  no  enjovraent  in  a  society 
where  all  is  humility  and  affection,  harmony  and 
love  :  nor  could  pure  and  holy  beings  delight  in 
associating  with  them,  without  supposing  the 
moral  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  intelligent  universe  entirely  subverted. 
Such  characters  are  as  opposite  to  each  other, 
as  lisht  and  darkness :  and,  therefore,  we  may 
as  soon  expect  to  make  the  East  and  West 
points  to  meet  together,  or  to  slop  the  planets  is 
Lheir  career,  as  to  form  a  harmonious  union  be> 
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iwoen  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  the  en- 
iighlt-ncd  and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  the  ct-les- 
tial  world.  In  the  next  place,  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  God,  of  )iis  moral  dispensa- 
tions, and  of  his  works  of  creation,  nuisi  form  a 
preparation  for  the  exercises  of  the  heavenly 
Jtate ;  since  these  are  some  of  the  subjects 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  "  tlie  innumer- 
*hle  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect."  But  how  could  we  be  su[)- 
posed  to  engage  in  such  studies,  and  to  relish 
such  employments,  if  we  remain  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  them  till  our  spirits  take  their 
flight  from  these  tabernacles  of  clay?  How 
could  a  man  whose  mind  is  continually  grovelling 
among  the  meanest  and  the  most  trivial  objects, 
whose  soul  never  rises  above  the  level  of  his 
daily  labours,  which  necessity  compels  him  to 
perform,  whose  highest  gratification  is  to  carouse 
with  his  fellows,  to  rattle  a  set  of  dice,  or  to 
shutfle  a  pack  of  cards,  and  who  is  incapable  of 
prosecuting  a  train  of  rational  thought — how 
could  such  a  one  be  supposed  qualified  for  enter- 
ing, with  intelligence  and  delight,  into  the  sub- 
lime investigations,  and  the  lofty  contemplations 
which  arrest  the  attention,  and  form  the  chief 
exercises  "  of  the  saints  in  light?"  There  is 
an  utter  incongruity  in  the  idea,  that  a  rude  and 
ignorant  mind  could  relish  the  enjoyments  of  the 
heavenly  world,  unless  it  be  enlightened  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  its  Creator;  and 
we  have  no  warrant  from  revelation  to  conclude 
that  such  a  transformation  will  be  effected,  after 
the  spirit  has  taken  its  flight  to  the  invisible 
state. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  transporting 
pleasures  will  be  felt  by  an  enlightened  and 
virtuous  individual  when  he  is  ushered  into  a 
scene  where  his  prospects  will  be  enlarged,  his 
faculties  expanded,  and  the  causes  which  now 
obstruct  their  energies  for  ever  removed.  He 
will  feel  himself  in  his  native  element,  will  re- 
sume his  former  investigations  on  a  more  en- 
larged scale,  and  with  more  vigour  and  activity, 
and  enjoy  the  prospect  of  perpetually  advancing 

(rom  one  degree  of  ki cuge  and  felicity  to 

another  throughout  an  interminable  succession 
of  existence.  Having  studied  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  God  as  displayed  in  his  word,  and  in  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence ;  having  ac- 
quired, after  all  his  researches,  only  a  faint  and 
imperfect  glimpse  of  his  moral  attributes  ;  hav- 
ing met  with  many  difficulties  and  labyrinths  in 
tne  movements  of  the  divine  government  which 
he  was  altogether  unable  to  unravel,  which  pro- 
duced an  ardent  longing  after  a  more  enlarged 
sphere  of  vision — how  gratifying  to  such  a  mind 
must  it  be,  to  contemplate  the  divine  character 
ID  the  fulness  of  its  glory,  to  behold  the  apparent 
iftconsislencies  of  the  divine  government  recoi> 
eiled,  its  intricate  mazes  unravelled,  its  wisdom 
»ad  rectitude  displayed,  and  the  veil  which  con- 


cealed G-om  mortals  the  reasons  of  it.^  procedure 
for  ever  withdrawn  !     Having  taken  a   cursor? 
survey  of  the   displays  of  divine  wisdom   and 
goodness,  in  the  arranger^ent  of  our  sublunary 
system,  and  in  the  construction  if  the  animal 
and  vegetable  tribes  with  which  it  is  furnished; 
having  directed  his  views,  by  the  light  of  sci- 
ence, to  the  celestial  regions  ;  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  astonishing  operations  of  almighty 
power  in  the  distant  spaces  of  ihe   fimiamen'; 
having   been   overwhelmed   with    wonder   and 
amazement  at  the  extent  and   grandeur  of  the 
divine  empire  ;  having  cast  many  a  longing  look 
towards  distant  worlds,  mingled  with  many  anx- 
ious inquiries  into  their  nature  and  destination 
which  he  was  unable  to  resolve,  and  having  felt 
an  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  history  of  their 
population,  and  to  behold  the  scene  of  the  uni- 
verse a  little  more  unfolded — what  transporting 
joys  must  be  felt  by  such  an  individual,  when 
he  shall   enter  into  a  world  where  "  he  shall 
know  even  as  also  he  is  known  ;"  where  the  veil 
which  intercepted  his  view  of  the  wonders  of 
creating  power  shall  be  removed  ;  where  the 
cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  who  have  winged 
their  flight  through  regions  of  immensity  im- 
passable by  mortals,  shall  rehearse  the  history 
of  other  worlds  ;  where  the  sphere  of  vision  will 
be  enlarged,  the  faculties  invigorated,  and  the 
glories  of  divine  goodness,  wisdom  and  omnipo- 
tence displayed  in  all  their  effulgence  I     Having 
familiarized  such    objects  to  his  n:ind,  during 
this  first  stage  of  his  existence,  he  will  enter  on 
the   prosecution   of  new   discoveries  of  divine 
perfection,  with   a  renovated  holy  ardour,   of 
which  rude  and  grovelling  minds  are  incapable, 
which  will  fill  liis  soul  with  extatic  rapture- 
even  "  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
two  indinduals  of  opposite  characters  entering 
the  future  world  at  the  same  time — the  one  rude, 
ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  the  other  "renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,"  and  enlightened  with 
all  the  knowledge  which  science  and  revelation 
can  furnish — it  is  evident,  that,  although  they 
were  both  ushered  into  the  same  locality,  their 
state  and  enjoyments  would  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent.    The  one   would  sink,  as  it  were,  to  his 
natural  level,  following  the  principles,  propensi- 
ties and  passions  which  he  previously  indulged  ; 
and,  although  he  were  admitted  into  the  society 
of  pure  and  enlightened  spirits,  he  would  remain 
as  a  cheerless,  insulated  wretch,  without  intel- 
lectual  activity,   and    destitute  of   enjoyment. 
Finding  no  pleasures  suited  to  his  benighted 
mind  and  his  grovelling  affections,  he  would  be 
fain  to  flee  to  other  regions  and  to  more  conge- 
nial associates,  as  the  owl  flies  from  the  vocal 
grove  and  the  society  of  the  feathered  choir,  and 
prefers  the  shades  of  night  to  the  beams  of  day. 
Like  this  gloomy  bird,  which  delignts  in  obscure 
retreats  and  rugged  ruins,  and  ha.s  no  relish  fo» 
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oloomino  ^rdens  and  flowery  meads — the  unen- 
fighteneJ  and  unsanctitied  soul  would  feel  itself 
unhappy  and  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  even  amidst 
triumphant  spirits,  and  the  splendours  of  immor- 
tal dav.  Whereas  the  other,  having  ardently 
•onged  for  such  a  state,  and  having  previously 
undergone  the  requisite  preparation  foV  its  en- 
•oyments,  feels  himself  in  a  region  suited  to  his 
taste,  mingles  with  associates  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  engages  in  exercises  to  which  he 
was  formerly  accustomed,  and  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, beholds  a  prospect,  boundless  as  the 
universe,  rising  before  him,  on  which  his  facul- 
ties may  be  exercised  with  everlasting  improve- 
ment and  everlasting  delight,  and,  consequently, 
experiences  a  "  fulness  of  joy"  which  can  never 
bo  interrupted,  but  will  be  always  increasing 
"world  without  end." 

Such  are  the  views  we  must  necessarily 
adopt  respecting  the  state  and  enjoyments  of 
these  two  characters  in  the  life  to  come ;  and 
there  is  no  resisting  of  the  conclusion  we  have 
deduced  respecting  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
individual,  without  supposing  that  something, 
equivalent  to  a  miracle,  will  be  performed  in 
his  behalf,  immediately  after  his  entrance  into 
the  invisible  world,  to  fit  him  for  the  employ- 
ments of  a  state  of  happiness.  But,  for  such 
an  opinion  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from 
scripture  or  from  reason.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  every  thing  we  know  of  the  moral  government 
of  God;  it  would  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religion  and  morality ;  it  would  give  encourage- 
ment to  ignorance  and  vice  ;  it  would  render 
nugatory  all  the  effijrts  of  a  virtuous  character 
to  increase  in  knowledge  and  holiness  during 
the  present  life,  and  it  would  give  the  ignorant 
and  the  licentious  an  equal  reason  for  expecting 
eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  as  the 
most  profound  Christian  philosophers,  or  the 
most  enlightened  and  pious  divines.  Besides, 
we  are  assured  by  the  "  Faithful  and  True 
Witness,"  that,  as  in  the  future  world,  "  he 
who  is  righteous  shall  remain  righteous  still," 
so  "  he  who  is  unjust  shall  remain  unjust  still, 
and  he  who  is  filthy  shall  remain  filthy  still ;" 
which  expressions  seem' evidently  to  imply,  that 
no  more  opportunities  will  be  granted  for  reform- 
ing what  had  been  amiss,  and  recovering  the 
polluted  and  unrighteous  soul  to  purity  and  rec- 
titude. * 


•  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Universal  Restoration,— \X  will  be  admitted, 
even  by  the  abettors  of  that  doctrine,  that  an  unholy 
and  unenlightened  soul  Is  unfit  for  celestial  happi- 
ness, on  its  firgt  entrance  into  the  future  world,  and 
thousands  or  railUons  of  years,  or  a  period  equiva- 
lent to  what  is  included  in  the  phrase,  "  ages  of 
ages,"  may  elapse  before  it  is  fit  for  being  restored 
to  the  dignity  of  its  nature,  and  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Even  on  this  supposition,  (although  it  were  war- 
ranted by  Scripture)  the  preparation  of  human  be- 
ings in  the  present  life  for  a  state  of  future  happi- 
ness, must  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
since  It  prevents  the  suflferings  denoted  by  "  devour- 


If,  then,  it  appears,  that  we  shall  carry  tno 
knowledge  and  moral  habits  we  acquire  in  tiii 
life  along  with  us  into  the  other  world,— and  ifi 
certain  portion  of  rational  and  reUgious  informa- 
tion and  moral  principle  is  essentially  requisite 
to  prepare  us  for  the  employments  and  felicities 
of  that  state — by  refusing  to  patronise  every 
scheme  by  which  a  general  ditfusion  of  know- 
ledge may  be  promoted,  we  not  only  allow  our 
fellow-men  to  wander  amidst  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, and  to  run  heedlessly  into  numerous  dan- 
gers, both  physical  and  moral,  we  not  only  de- 
prive them  of  exquisite  intellectual  enjoyments, 
and  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  we  deprive  them,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  the  chance  of  obtaining  happiness  in  a 
state  of  immortality.  For  as  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  vice,  and  as  vicious  propensities  and 
indulgences  necessarily  lead  to  misery,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  man  whose  mind  is  left 
to  grope  amidst  intellectual  darkness,  can  enjoy 
no  well-founded  hope  of  felicity  in  the  life  to 
come,  since  he  is  unqualified  for  the  associa- 
tions, the  contemplations,  and  the  employments 
of  that  future  existence.  As  in  the  material 
creation,  light  was  the  first  substance  created 
before  the  chaos  was  reduced  to  beauty  and 
order,  so,  in  the  intellectual  world,  knowledge, 
or  light  in  the  understanding,  is  the  first  thint^ 
which  restores  the  moral  system  to  harmony  and 
order.  It  is  the  commencement  of  every  pro- 
cess that  leads  to  improvement,  comfort,  and 
moral  order  in  this  life,  and  that  prepares  us  for 
the  enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come.  But  igno- 
rance is  both  the  emblem  and  the  prelude  of 
"  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful*  considerations  which 
should  induce  every  philanthropist  to  exert  every 
nerve,  and  to  further  every  scheme  which  has  for 
its  object  to  diffuse  liberty,  knowledge  and  moral 
principle  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  UTILITy  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  DIVINE 
REVELATION. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  directed,  there  is  none 
of  greater  importance  than  that  which  exhibits 
the  real  character  and  condition  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent — his  relation  to  the  Deity — his  eter- 
nal destiny — the  way  in  which  he  may  be  deli- 
vered from  the  effects  of  moral  evil — and  the 
worship  and  service  he  owes  to  his  Almighty 
Creator.     On  these  and  kindred    topics,  the 

ing  fire,  weeping,  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth," 
during  the  indefinite  and  lone-contmued  period  at 
"  ages  of  ages.-' 
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Christian  revelation  affords  the  most  clear  anil 
•atisi'actory  inrurmation,  and  the  details  which  it 
(iirnishcs  on  these  subjects  are  of  the  hi<;hc.st 
moment,  and  deeply  interesting  to  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  globe.  But  ignurance,  leagued 
with  depravity  and  folly,  has  been  the  cause 
that  the  sacred  oracles  have  so  frequently  been 
treated  wiili  indifference  and  contempt;  and 
that  those  who  have  professed  to  recognise  tliem 
as  the  intimations  of  the  will  of  Deity  have  been 
prevented  from  studying  them  with  intelligence, 
and  contemplating  the  facts  ihcy  exhibit  in  all 
their  consequences  and  relations. 

In  order  to  a  profitable  study  of  the  doctrines, 
facts  and  prophecies  contained  in  the  Bible,  it 
is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  deep  and 
thorough  conviction  be  produced  in  the  mind, 
that  they  are  indeed  the  revelations  of  heaven, 
addressed  to  man  on  earth  to  direct  his  vievv-s 
and  conduct  as  an  accountable  agent,  and  a 
candidate  for  immortality.  From  ignorance  of 
the  evidences  on  which  the  truth  of  Christianity 
rests,  multitudes  of  thoughtless  mortals  have 
been  induced  to  reject  its  authority,  and  have 
glided  down  the  stream  of  licentious  pleasure, 
•'  sporting  themselves  with  their  own  deceiv- 
ings,"  till  they  landed  in  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible  requires  only  to  be 
examined  with  care,  and  studied  with  humility 
and  reverence,  in  order  to  produce  a  full  con- 
viction of  its  celestial  origin  ;  and  wherever 
such  dispositions  are  brouaht  into  contact  with 
a  calm  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  and  of  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines it  discloses,  the  mind  will  not  only  discern 
its  superiority  to  every  other  system  of  religion, 
but  will  perceive  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
its  discoveries,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
being  studied  and  promulgated  in  order  to  raise 
the  human  race  from  that  degradation  into 
which  thev  have  been  so  long  immersed,  and  to 
promote  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world. 
And,  those  objections  and  difficulties  which  pre- 
viously perplexed  and  harassed  the  inquirer  will 
gradually  evanish,  as  the  mists  of  the  morning 
before  the  orb  of  day- 

The  eiricience.'j  of  Christianity  have  been  ge- 
nerally distributed  into  the  external  and  the  iTt- 
temal.  The  external  may  ajain  be  divided  ijito 
direct  or  cotluteral.  The  dirrcf  evidences  are 
such  as  arise  from  the  nature,  consistency,  and 
probability  of  the  facts  ;  and  from  the  simplicity, 
uniformity,  competency  and  fidelity  of  the  testi- 
monies bv  which  they  are  supported.  The  col- 
lateral evidences  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  heathen  writers,  or 
others,  which  corroborate  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity and  establish  its  leading  facts.  The 
uOernnl  evidences  arise,  either  from  the  con- 
formity of  the  announcements  of  revelation  to 
the  known  character  of  God,  from  their  aptitude 
<a  the  frame  and  circumstances  of  man,  or  from 


tliose  convictions  impressed  upon  the  minu  o.« 
llie  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  external  evidences,  the  fol- 
lowing propositiuns  ran  be  supported  both  from 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers,  the  Scrip- 
tures of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  other  ancient 
Christian  writings  ;  viz.  1,  "  Tliat  there  is  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  that  many  professing  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles, 
passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  suf- 
ferings, voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; 
and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the  same 
motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  And,  2, 
"  That  there  is  not  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
persons  pretending  to  be  original  witnesses  of 
any  other  miracles,  have  acted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
lief of  the  truth  of  these  accounts."  These  pro- 
positions can  be  substantiated  to  the  conviction 
of  every  serious  and  unbiassed  inquirer ;  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  external  evidence  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and,  when  their  truth  ia 
clearly  discerned,  the  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  doctrines  and  facts  pro- 
mulgated by  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
are  true. 

The  following  propositions  can  also  be  satis- 
factorily proved,  viz.  That  the  Jewish  religion  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  that  Moses  was  itsfouo- 
der — that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
extant  long  before  the  Christian  era ;  a  Greek 
translation  of  them  having  been  laid  up  in  thfc 
Alexandrian  library  in  the  oays  of  Ptolemy  Phi* 
ladelphus — that  these  books  are  in  the  main  ge- 
nuine, and  the  histories  they  contain  wortliy  of 
credit — that  many  material  facts  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament  are  also  mentioned 
by  very  ancient  heathen  writers — that  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  modern  religion,  but  was  professed 
by  great  multitudes  nearly  1800  years  ago^that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  religion,  was 
crucified  at  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar — that  the  first  publishers  of  this  re- 
ligion wrote  books  containing  an  account  of  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  their  master,  several  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  those  books  which  now 
make  up  the  New  Testament — that  these  books 
were  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  by  nu- 
merous writers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to 
the  fourth  century  and  downwards — that  they  are 
genuine,  or  written  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear — that  the  histories  they  contain  are  in 
the  main  agreeable  to  those  facts  which  were 
asserted  by  the  first  preachers  and  received  by 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity — that  the  facts, 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  they 
record,  are  transmitted  to  us  with  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  evidence  (if  not  greater)  as  any  histori- 
cal fact  recorded  by  historians  of  allowed  cluv 
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r»cter  and  reputation — and  that  these  books  were 
wiittcn  under  a  superintendant  inspiration. 
These  and  a  varietj'  of  similar  propositions  inti- 
mately connected  with  them  can  be  fully  sub- 
stantiated ;  and  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the 
whole  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation  from 
God  to  man .,  and  that  its  truths  are  to  be  believed, 
and  its  precepts  practised  by  all  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. 

Miracles  form  one  part  of  the  external  evi- 
dence by  which  revealed  religion  is  supported. 
If  God.  in  compassion  to  our  benighted  and  be- 
wilderea  race,  has  thought  fit  to  communicate  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  there  is  no  conceivable 
mode  by  which  that  revelation  could  be  more 
powerfully  attested,  than  by  empowering  the 
messengers  whom  he  inspired  to  work  miracles, 
as  attestations  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they 
declared.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  at  the  in- 
troduction both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
dispensations,  a  series  of  uncontrolled  miracles 
was  exhibited  to  those  to  whom  the  messengers 
of  revelation  were  sent,  as  evidences  that  they 
acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Creator  of  the 
aniverse.  Under  the  administration  of  Moses, 
who  founded  the  Jewish  economy,  the  waters  of 
Egvpt  were  turned  into  blood,  darkness  covered 
all  that  country  f>r  three  days,  thunders  and  hail 
terrified  its  inhabitants  and  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  their  ground,  and  all  their  first-born  were  slain 
by  a  celestial  messenger  in  one  night — the  Red 
Sea  was  parted  asunder,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
passed  in  safety  through  its  waves,  while  their 
enemies  "  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters  ;" 
water  was  brought  from  the  flinty  rock,  manna 
from  heaven  was  rained  down  to  supply  the 
%vants  of  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  a 
barren  wilderness ;  mount  Sinai  was  made  to 
tremble  to  its  centre,  and  was  surrounded  with 
flames  and  smoke  ;  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram,  with  all  the  thousands  that  joined  their 
conspiracy,  were  by  a  miraculous  earthquake 
swallowed  up  in  a  moment ;  Jordan  was  divided 
when  its  waters  overflowed  its  banks,  and  at  the 
sound  of  horns  the  strong  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
pro3trate  to  the  ground.  When  Jesus  Christ 
introduced  the  gospel  dispensation,  he  gave  in- 
controvertible proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  by 
curing  diseases  of  every  description  merelv  by 
his  word,  causing  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  bUnd  to  see ; 
raising  the  dead  to  life,  stilling  the  tempestuous 
waves  and  the  stormy  wind  ;  turning  water  into 
wine,  feeding  five  thousand  men  in  a  wilderness 
on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  ;  and,  particularly,  by 
his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  after  he  had 
heen  "  crucified  and  slain."  These,  as  well  as 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  were  demon- 
strative evidences  of  the  agency  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  Most  High ;  they  were  completely 
fcayond  the  power  of  mere  human  agency,  and 
were  altogether  dLferent  from  the  tricks  of  jug- 


glers and  impostors.  They  were  performed  in 
the  open  face  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes of  persons  of  every  description ;  they  were 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  man  whose 
faculties  and  senses  were  in  a  sound  state  ;  and 
the  conclusion  which  every  unbiassed  mind  be- 
hooved to  draw  from  them,  was,  that  "  no  man 
could  do  such  miracles  unless  God  was  with 
him ;"  and,  consequently,  that  the  truths  de- 
clared by  those  who  were  empowered  to  perform 
them,  are  the  revelations  of  heaven ;  for  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  suppose,  that  he  would  interpose 
his  almighty  power  to  control  the  laws  of  natuie, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  sanction  to  false- 
hood or  imposture. 

Of  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  events  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  we  have  as  high  a  degree 
of  evidence  as  we  have  for  the  reality  of  any 
other  fact  recorded  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  single  fact  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  a  fact  so  important  in  the 
Christian  system,  and  with  which  all  its  other 
facts  and  doctrines  are  essentially  connected, 
rests  upon  a  weight  of  evidence  so  great  that 
the  rejection  of  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
the  adoption  of  universal  scepticism.  This  fact 
does  not  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  an  unknown 
individual,  or  even  of  an  unknown  multitude, 
but  on  the  twelve  apostles  who  had  been  pre- 
viously chosen  for  this  purpose,  who  had  accom- 
panied their  Master  in  all  his  journeys,  who  had 
been  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  sufferings, 
and  crucifixion,  and  who  affirmed,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  and  in  the  face  of  every  threat- 
ening and  persecution,  that  they  had  seen  him 
alive  at  different  times,  and  held  intimate  con- 
verse with  him  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
It  rests  likewise  on  the  testimony  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  and  on  that  of  the  five  hundred  bre- 
thren who  had  seen  the  Lord  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Tht-se  persons  had  full  opportunity  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  fact  they  asserted;  they 
could  not  be  deceived,  for  it  was  brought  within 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  They  saw  the 
bodv  of  the  Lord  Jesus  after  he  had  been  cruci- 
fied and  laid  in  the  tomb— not  with  a  passing 
glance,  but  at  different  times  and  in  divers 
places ;  they  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  it 
to  convince  them  it  was  no  phantom ;  they  heard 
him  speak,  and  entered  into  intimate  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject  of  their  future  mi- 
nistry. They  saw  him,  not  only  separately,  but 
together ;  not  only  by  night,  but  by  day  ,  Aot  at 
a  distance,  but  immediately  before  them.  And 
as  thev  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  they 
could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  others ;  for 
they  were  aware  that,  by  so  doing,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  scorn,  persecution,  sufferings,  and 
death  itself,  without  the  most  distant  hope  of  re- 
compense cither  in  this  world  or  in  another. 
Their    character    and    conduct   were  strictly 
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watched  and  scrutinized.  Their  enemies  had 
taXen  every  precaution  which  human  wisdom 
could  devise,  to  prevent  the  dead  body  of  their 
Master  from  being  removed  from  the  sepulchre, 
either  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  and  to  secure  the 
public  from  being  deluded  by  any  attempt  at 
imposture.  And  yet,  only  a  few  days  afier  ho 
was  buried,  and  in  the  very  place  where  he  w as 
crucified,  his  resurrection  was  publicly  asserted 
and  proclaimed ;  and  no  altem|>t  was  made  on 
ihe  part  of  the  Jewish  rulers  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  of  the  apostjcs,  by  producing  the  dead 
body  of  him  whom  they  had  crucified — on  whose 
tomb  tiiey  hail  set  a  seal  and  a  guard  of  Roman 
soldiers.  For  it  is  evident,  lliat  if  his  body 
could  have  been  found,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced it  as  tlie  shortest  and  most  decisive  con- 
futation of  the  story  of  the  resurrection.  All 
these  circumstances  being  considered,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  apostles  either  were  deceived,  or 
attempted  to  deceive  the  world,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit a  miracle  as  great  as  that  of  the  resurrec- 
tion itself.  But  if  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion be  admitted,  the  truth  of  the  evangelical 
history  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Prophecy  fonns  another  branch  of  the  external 
evidences  of  religion.  As  God  alone  can  per- 
ceive with  certainty  the  future  actions  of  free 
agents,  and  the  remote  consequences  of  those 
laws  of  nature  which  he  himself  established — 
prophecy,  when  clearly  fulfilled,  affords  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  an  intimate  and  super- 
natural communion  between  God  and  the  per- 
son who  uttered  the  prediction.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  prophecy  was  never  intended  as 
an  evidence  of  an  original  revelation.  From 
its  very  nature  it  is  totally  unfit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  impossible,  without  some 
extrinsic  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  prophecy  be  true  or  false,  till  the 
period  arrive  when  it  ought  to  be  accomphshed. 
But  when  it  is  fulfilled,  it  affords  complete  evi- 
dence, that  he  who  uttered  it  spake  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  that  the  doctrines  he  taught  were 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  and,  consequently, 
true.  To  us,  therefore,  who  live  in  an  age  pos- 
terior to  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  ancient 
prophecies,  and  while  some  of  them  are  actually 
accomplishing,  the  fulfilment  of  these  predic- 
tions forms  a  powerful  and  striking  evidence  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  wTiters  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  prophecy  which  was  given  forth  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  "  the  seed  of  the  woman 
ehould  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  respecting  the 
appearance,  the  miracles,  the  sufferings,  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  subsequent  glory  oflMes- 
siah,  and  the  opposition  he  was  to  endure  from 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent,  were  literally 
Kcconiplished,  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in 


the  world  ;  and  the  narrations  of  thf  cvangelistt 
may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  upon  these 
ancient  prophecies.  The  deliverance  of  tiie 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  its  ac- 
complishmenl  by  Cyrus, — the  conquest  of  Egyp* 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  foretold  by  Jeremiah, — the 
succession  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  nionarcliies, — the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  papal  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel, — 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dread- 
ful miseries  which  should  befall  its  inhabitants, 
foretold  by  Jesus  Christ,  have  all  received  their 
accomplishment,  according  to  the  spirit  and  im- 
port of  the  original  predictions,  and  this  accom- 
plishment is  embodied  in  the  history  of  nations. 
But  there  are  prophecies  which  were  uttered 
several  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  we  have  sentible  evidence  at 
the  present  moment,  if  we  look  around  us  and 
consider  the  state  of  the  nations  and  empires  of 
the  world.  For  example,  it  was  prophesied 
respecting  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  "that 
he  should  be  a  wild  man ;  that  his  hand  should 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him;  that  he  should  dwell  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  his  brctliren ;  that  he  should  be  mul- 
tiplied exceedingly,  beget  twelve  princes,  and 
become  a  great  nation."  This  prediction  has 
been  literally  accomplished  in  the  Arabs,  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  Ishmael,  who,  f<:)r  time 
immemorial,  have  been  robbers  by  land  and  pi- 
rates by  sea ;  and  though  their  hands  have  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
aijainst  them,  they  have  always  dwelt,  and  at 
this  day,  still  dwell,  in  "  the  presence  of  thcii 
brethren,"  a  free  and  independent  people.  The 
greatest  conquerors  in  the  world  have  attempted 
to  subdue  them,  but  their  attempts  uniformly 
failed  of  success.  When  they  appeared  on  tlie 
brink  of  ruin,  they  were  signally  and  providen- 
tially delivered.  Alexander  was  preparing  an 
expedition  against  them,  when  he  was  cut  ofi 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Pompey  was  in  the 
career  of  his  conquest,  when  urgent  affairs  called 
him  to  another  quarter.  Gallius  had  penetra- 
ted far  into  their  country,  when  a  fatal  disease 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
him  to  return.  Trajan  besieged  their  capital 
city  ;  but  was  defeated  by  thunder,  and  light- 
ning, and  whirlwinds.  Severus  besieged  the 
same  city  twice,  and  was  twice  repelled  from 
before  it.  Even  the  Turks  have  been  unable 
to  subdue  the  Arabs,  or  even  to  restrain  their 
depredations ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
a  sort  of  annual  tribute  for  the  safe  passage  of 
the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Mecca  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions. The  curse  pronounced  upon  Ham;  the 
father  of  Canaan,  could  also  be  shown  to  have 
been  signally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Africans,  their  descendants, 
who  have  been  literally  "  a  servant  of  servantt 
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to  their  brethren."  They  were  under  the  do- 
minion, first  of  the  Romans,  then  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  now  of  the  Turks.  And  in  what 
ignorance,  barbarity,  slavery,  and  misery  do 
most  of  them  remain  ?  Many  thousands  of 
them  are  every  year  bought  and  sold,  like  beasts 
in  the  market,  and  conveyed  from  one  quarter 
of  the  world  to  do  the  work  of  beasts  in  another. 
The  present  state  o(  Babylon  is  also  a  striking 
accomplishment  of  the  denunciations  of  ancient 
prophecy.  When  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
and  magnificence  of  that  ancient  city,  "  the  glory 
of  kingdoms  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's 
excellency,"  we  should  have  thought  it  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  have  become  "  an  utter 
desolation,"  that  "  the  wild  beasts  should  cry 
in  its  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  its  pleasant 
palaces,"  and  that  "  it  should  never  be  inhabited 
nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation,"  as 
the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  several  hundreds 
of  years  prior  to  its  destruction,  and  when  it  was 
flourishing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.*  Yet  we 
know  for  certain,  that  this  once  magnificent 
metropolis,  whose  hanging  gardens  were  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  has 
become  so  complete  a  desolation,  that  the  besom 
of  destruction  has  left  scarcely  a  single  trace  of 
its  former  grandeur;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute among  travellers,  whether  the  exact  site  on 
which  it  was  built  be  yet  ascertained. 

In  short,  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  com- 
pared with  ancient  predictions,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  convincing  proofs  of  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  The 
following  prediction  respecting  them  was  uttered 
more  than  1700  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era :  "The  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people  from  the  one  end  of  the 
e:arth  even  unto  the  other.  And  among  those 
nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the 
sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest,  but  the  Lord  shall  give 
thee  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mind." — "And  thou  shalt  become  an 
nstonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  among 
all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you."t 
The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  present 
state  of  that  singular  people,  forms  a  striking  com- 
mentary upon  these  ancient  predictions,  and 
shows,  that  they  had  been  fully  and  literally  ac- 
complished. The  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  have 
been  dispersed  abnostover  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years ; 
they  have  been  despised  and  hateJ  by  all  nations  ; 
they  have  suffered  the  most  cruel  persecutions  ; 
*'  their  life  has  hung  in  doubt  before  them, 
and  they  have  feared  day  and  night,"  both  for 
their  property  and  their  lives  ;  they  have  been 
sold  in  multitudes,  like  cattle  in  the  market ;  thev 
feave  been  exposed  on  public  theatres,  to  exhibit 

•  Isaiah  xiii.  19—22. 

*  Deut.  ch.  xxvlii. 


fights,  or  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  So  strong 
were  popular  prejudices  and  suspicions  against 
them,  that  in  the  year  1348,  on  susjdcion  of  their 
having  poisoned  the  springs  and  wells,  a  million 
and  a  half  of  them  were  cruelly  massacred.  In 
1492,  500,000  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain, 
and  150,000  from  Portugal,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  are,  in  most  places,  subjected 
both  to  civil  incapacities  and  unchristian  severi- 
ties. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  held,  wherever  they 
appear,  they  are  most  obstinately  tenacious  ol 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  although  their  ances- 
tors were  so  prone  to  apostatize  from  it ;  and 
although  most  of  them  seem  to  be  utter  strancers 
to  piety,  and  pour  contempt  on  the  moral  precepts 
of  their  own  law,  they  are  most  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  ceremonial  institutions  of  it,  burden- 
some and  inconvenient  as  they  are.  They  have 
never  been  amalgamated  with  any  of  the  nations 
among  which  they  avvelt ;  they  remain  a  distinct 
people,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  disper- 
sions; their  numbers  are  not  diminished;  and, 
were  they  collected  into  one  body,they  would  form 
a  nation  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  in  the  most 
flourishing  periods  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  existence  of  the  Jews  in  such  circumstances, 
as  a  distinct  nation,  so  contrary  to  the  history  of 
every  other  nation,  and  to  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  similar  cases,  may  justly  be  considered 
as  a  standing  miracle  for  the  truth  of  diviiie  re- 
velation. Such  a  scene  in  the  conduct  of  the 
divine  government,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  tha 
earth  ;  and  their  being  permitted  so  long  to  sur- 
vive the  dissolution  of  their  o^vn  state,  and  to 
continue  a  distinct  nation,  is  doubtless  intended 
for  the  accomplishment  of  another  important  pre- 
diction, viz.  that  "  they  may  return  and  seek  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  feai 
the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  dtys."  Id 
the  present  day,  we  perceive  a  tendency  towards 
this  wished-for  consummation.  Within  these 
last  thirty  years,  a  greater  number  of  Jews  has 
been  converted  to  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  than  had  happened  for  a  thousand  years 
before.  And  when  they  shall  be  collected  from 
all  the  regions  ui  which  they  are  now  scattered, 
and  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  to  submission 
to  his  laws,  and  reinstated  either  in  their  own 
land  or  in  some  other  portion  of  the  globe,  such 
an  event  will  form  a  sensible  demonstration  of 
the  divinity  of  our  religion,  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  all  nations,  and  which  all  the  sneers 
and  sophisms  of  sceptics  and  infidels  will  never 
be  able  to  withstand. 

The  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  are 
those  which  are  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
facts,  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  it  re- 
veals, and  from  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
all  its  parts.     The  following  Ls  a  brief  summary 
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of  the  leading  views  which  may  be  taken  of  this 
subject. 

1.   The  digniti/  and  majesty  of  the  style  in 
which  many  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  writ- 
ten, aiul  the  sublimity  of  many  of  the  itlids  and 
ieniiments  they  contain,  are  strong  presuniplions 
of  their  divine  original.     Tiiis  is  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  all  those  cases  in  whicli  the  perfections 
and  operations  of  the  Deity  are  brouglit  into  view, 
as  in  such  passages  as   the   following, — "  He 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing  ;  he  bindeth  up 
tlie  waters  in  his  thick  clouds  ;  he  hatli  compass- 
ed the  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and 
night  come  to  aii  end ;  the   pillars  of  heaven 
tremble  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof.    He 
divideth  the  sea  by  his  great  power ;  by  his 
spirit  he  hath  garnished  tlie  heavens.     Lo,  these 
are  only  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  por- 
tion is  heard  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his  power 
wno  can  comprehend  ?" — "  By  tlie  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made  ;  he  S])ake  and  it 
was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood   fast." 
"  Great  is  Jehovah  and  of  great  power,  his  great- 
ness is  unsearchable,  his  understanding  is  infi- 
nite ;  marvellous  things  doth  he  which  we  can- 
not comprehend."       "  The   heaven,   even   tlie 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him  ;  he  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  ajid  his  king- 
dom ruleth  over  all.     He  doth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  ?"     "  Who  hath 
measured  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the 
hills   in   a  balance.      Who   hatii   directed   the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him  ?     Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
tlic  balance.      Behold,  he  laketli  up  the  isles  as 
a  very  little  thini;.     All  nations  before  him  are 
as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."     These,  and  many  similar 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  far 
surpass,  in  dignity  of  language  and  sublimity  of 
sentiment,  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
s\Titings  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Rome.     If  we  lake  the 
most  animated  poems  of  Homer,  \lrgil,  or  Ho- 
race, and  read  them  in  a  prose  translation,  as  we 
ilo  the  Scriptures,  they  appear  flat  and  jejune, 
-und  their  spirit  is  almost  evaporated ;  and  the 
words  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  deities, 
and  the  actions  they  ascribe  to  them,  are  fre- 
quently both  ridiculous  and  absurd,  calculated  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt,  instead  of  adoration 
and  reverence.      But  the   Scriptures  preserve 
iheir  sublimity  and  glory  even  in  the  most  literal 
translation,  and  such  a  translation  into  any  lan- 
cuage  is  always  found  to  be  the  best ;  and  it  has 
Jniformly  happened,  that  those  who  have  pr(^ 


Slimed  to  heighten  the  expressions  by  &  poenoa. 
translation  or  paraphrase,  have  failed  in  tjie  at- 
tempt. It  indicates  an  utter  want  of  true  tasie 
in  any  man  to  despise  or  undervalue  tliesc  writ- 
ings. Were  it  not  that  llic  sacred  penmen  lay 
claim  to  the  iiispiralion  of  tlic  Almighty,  and, 
consequently,  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition 
to  pride,  iasciviousness,  revenge,  and  every  othe' 
unlioly  princi|)le  and  passion,  tlie  bible,  in  point 
of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  variety  of  interesting  information  it  conveys, 
would  be  prized  more  liiglily  by  every  man  of 
taste  than  all  the  other  writings  either  of  poets, 
philosophers  or  historians,  which  liavc  descended 
to  us  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  Cliristian  religion  exhibits  the  most  rti- 
tional,  sublime,  ajid  consistent  views  of  tlie  Divine 
Being.  It  represents  him  as  self-existent  and 
independent,  and  as  "  the  high  and  lofty  One 
who  inhabited  eternity,"  before  the  universe 
was  brought  into  existence,  in  whose  siglit  "  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  da)-,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years."  It  represents  him  as  filling 
the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence,  as 
having  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  all  crea- 
tures and  events  throughout  the  vast  creation,  as 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  possessed 
of  uncontrollable  power,  infinite  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence, boundless  benevolence  and  mercy, 
perfect  rectitude  and  holiness,  and  inviolable 
faithfulness  and  truth.  It  re]iresents  his  provi- 
dential care  as  extending  to  all  the  creatures  he 
has  formed,  and  to  all  their  movements,  how  ever 
numerous  or  minute ;  animating  the  vegetable 
and  animal  tribes,  setting  bounds  to  the  raging 
billows,  "  thundering  marvellously  w  ith  his  voice, 
sending  lightnings  with  rain,"  having  ''his  waj 
in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,"  making  "the 
earth  to  quake  at  his  presence,"  shining  in  the 
stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his 
hands  the  mighty  worlds  which  compose  the 
universe.  It  represents  him  as  governing  the 
universe  of  minds  which  he  has  formed,  as  hav- 
ing the  "  hearts"  and  purposes  "  of  all  men  in  his 
hand,"  and  as  directing  all  the  mysterious  and 
wonderful  powers  of  knowledge  and  moral  action 
to  fulfil  his  purposes  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.  Such  a 
being,  when  properly  contemplated,  is  calculated 
to  draw  forth  the  love  and  adoration  of  all  rational 
beings;  and  wherever  Christianity  has  imparted 
a  knowledge  of  these  attributes  of  the  divinity, 
idolatry  and  superstition,  with  all  iheir  absurdi- 
ties,  abominations,  and  horrid  cruelties,  have 
gradually  disappeared. 

3.  Christianity  has  given  us  full  assurance  of 
the  immortality  of  man  and  of  a  future  iiate  of 
punishments  and  rewards.  Nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance  to  every  human  being  than  to 
be  assured  of  his  eternal  destination.  Withoul 
the  discoveries  of  Christiar.ily,  we  can  attain  to 
no  absolute  certainty  on  this  momentous  subiectt 
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Tht  greatest  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world 
considered  the  arguments  in  favour  of  man's 
immortal  destiny  as  amounting  only  to  a  certain 
degree  of  probability,  and  their  minds  were  con- 
tinually hanging  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to 
what  might  befall  them  at  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  most  powerful  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  future  retribution,  are  founded  on  the  jtistice, 
the  benevolence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  ; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  we  should  ever 
have  acquired  clear  conceptions  of  these  at- 
tributes of  the  Divinity  without  the  aid  of  the 
revelations  of  the  Bible.  On  this  most  important 
point,  however,  Christianity  dissipates  every  ob- 
scurity, dispels  every  doubt,  and  sets  the  doctrine 
of  "  life  and  immortality"  beyond  the  grave,  in 
the  clearest  light,  not  by  metaphysical  reason inas, 
unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  mankmd,  but  by  the 
positive  declarations  of  him  who  hath  "  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth."  It  gives  full  assurance  to 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  conform  to  his  will,  that  "  when  their  earthly 
tabernacles  are  dissolved,  they  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens  ;"  and  that  "  the  afflictions  "  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed  "  work  out  for 
them  an  eternal  weight  of  glory."  And,  to  con- 
sole them  in  the  prospect  of  dropping  their  bo- 
dies into  the  grave,  they  are  assured,  that  the* 
period  is  approaching,  when  their  mortal  frame 
"shall  put  on  immortality,"  and  when  "all  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
ihey  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
condemnation." 

4.  Christianity  clearly /joints  out  the  way  hy 
which  pardon  of  sin  may  be  obtained  by  the  guilty. 
Reason  discovers  that  man  is  guiltv,  and  at  the 
same  time  perceives  that  a  sinner  deserves 
punishment.  Hence,  the  remorse  and  the  fears 
with  which  the  consciences  of  sinners  in  every 
age  have  been  tormented.  "  Wherewithal  shall 
I  come  before  the  Lord  ?  Shall  I  come  with 
thousands  of  burnt  offerings  ?  Shall  I  offer  my 
first-born  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?"  are  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  every  sinner  who  feels  conscious 
that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  Heaven.  Hence, 
the  numerous  modes  by  which  Pagan  nations 
have  attempted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
deities;  hence,  their  sacrifices,  their  burnt-of- 
ferings, their  bodily  tortures,  their  human  vic- 
tims, and  the  rivers  of  blood  which  have  flowed 
in  their  temples  and  upon  their  altars.  But 
reason  could  never  prove,  that  by  any  of  these 
modes  sin  could  be  expiated,  and  the  Deity  ren- 
dered propitious.  Christianity  alone  unfolds 
ihn  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  way  by  which 
guilty  men  may  obtain  forgiveness  and  accep- 
tance in  the  sight  of  him  whose  laws  they  have 
violated.     It  declares,  "  that  Christ  Jesus  died 


for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation ;"  that  "  God  hath  set  him  forth  as  a 
propitiation  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the 
remission  of  sins,"  and  that,  having  made  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  he 
will  refuse  nothing  that  can  contribute  to  the 
present  and  everlasting  happiness  of  the  believer 
in  Jesus.  "  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  noi 
with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  1"  Such  de- 
clarations, when  cordially  received,  are  sufficient 
to  allay  all  the  fears  of  a  guilty  conscience,  to 
inspire  the  soul  with  holy  love  and  gratitude, 
and  to  produce  "  a  peace  of  mind  that  passeth 
all  understanding." 

5.  Christianity  incxihdites  the  purest  and  most 
comprehensive  system  of  morality.  Its  moral  re- 
quisitions are  all  comprehended  under  the  two 
foil  Aving  rules  or  principles,  "  Thou  shah  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  "  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  di- 
verge into  numberless  ramifications.  It  could 
easily  be  shown,  that  these  principles  are  suffi- 
cient to  form  the  basis  of  a  moral  code  for  the 
whole  intelligent  creation,  that  ihey  are  calculat- 
ed to  unite  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all 
rational  beings  with  one  another,  wherever  they 
may  exist  throughout  the  boundless  empire  of 
the  Almighty  ;  and  that  peace,  order,  and  happi- 
ness would  be  the  invariable  and  necessary  re- 
sults wherever  their  influence  extended.  If  the 
love  of  God  reigned  supreme  in  every  heart, 
there  would  be  no  superstition  or  idolatry  in  the 
universe,  nor  any  of  the  crimes  and  abominations 
with  which  they  have  been  accompanied  in  our 
world, — no  blasphemy  or  profanation  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah, — no  perjury,  hypocrisy,  arro- 
gance, pride,  ingratitude,  nor  murmurings  under 
the  allotments  of  Divine  Providence.  And,  if 
every  moral  intelligence  loved  his  fellow-creatures 
as  himself,  there  would  be  no  rivalships  and  an- 
tipathies between  nations,  and,  consequently,  no 
wars,  devastation,  nor  carnage, — no  tyranny, 
haughtiness,  or  oppression  among  the  great,  nor 
envy,  discontent,  or  insubordination  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society, — no  systems  of  slavery, 
nor  persecutions  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
— no  murders,  thefts,  robberies,  or  assassina- 
tions,— no  treacherous  friendships,  nor  fraud  and 
deceit  in  commercial  transactions, — no  impla- 
cable resentments  among  friends  and  relatives, 
and  no  ingratitude  or  disobedience  among  child- 
ren or  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  meekness, 
long  suffering,  gentleness,  humility,  temperance, 
fidelity,  brotherly  kindness,  and  sacred  joy, 
would  pervade  every  heart,  and  transform  our 
world  from  a  scene  of  contention  and  misery  to 
a  moral  paradise.  The  comprehensive  nature 
of  these  laws  or  principles,  and  their  tendency 
to  produce  universal  order  and  happiness  among 
all  intelligences,  form,  therefore,  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  of  their  divine  original. 
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Tl^re  are  cerlAin  Christian  precepts,  dif- 
foreni  from  all  tliat  were  ever  taught  by  llie  sages 
of  the  Pagan  world,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  most  favourite  maxims,  which  might  be 
shown  to  have  the  same  beneficial  tendency. 
For  example,  it  is  one  of  the  precepts  laid  down 
by  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  "  Resist  not  evil, 
but  whosoever  shall  smile  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  &c. ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  precept  he  propounds  the 
following,  "  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despite- 
fully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  And  he  en- 
fijrces  it  by  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
motives,  "  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  for  he  makclh  the  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  Now,  these 
precepts  of  morality  are  not  only  orijjinal,  and 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  but  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  virtues  generallj'  de- 
nominated heroic,  and  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated by  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians 
of  antiquity.  While  the  annals  of  history  pro- 
claim, that  the  exercise  of  the  heroic  virtues 
(among  which  are  classed  implacability  and  re- 
venge.) has  banished  peace  from  the  world,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  devastation  and  bloodshed, 
it  could  easily  be  shown,  that,  were  the  virtues 
inculcated  by  our  Saviour  universally  practised, 
there  would  not  be  an  enemy  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  wars  would  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  world  would  form  one  vast  com- 
munity offriends  and  brethren.  Whereas,  were 
the  opposite  dispositions  universal,  an  uncon- 
trolled by  any  counteracting  principle,  they 
would  produce  a  scene  of  universal  contention 
and  misery  throughout  the  moral  universe. — 
Another  disposition  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
sysiem.  and  which  is  enforced  throughout  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  humility. 
So  little  was  this  disposition  regarded  by  the 
ancient  heathen  world,  that,  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  there  is  no  word  to 
denote  the  virtue  of  humility.  It  is  a  quality, 
however,  which  results  so  naturally  out  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  man  stands  to  his  Maker,  and  is 
80  correspondent  lo  the  low  rank  which  he  holds 
in  the  scale  of  universal  being,  that  the  religion 
which  so  powerfully  enjoins  it  may  be  said  to 
have  "  a  sign  from  heaven"  that  it  proceeds  from 
God.  And,  in  his  intercourses  in  society,  a  man 
will  always  find,  that  there  is  a  far  higher  degree 
of  quiet  and  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyed,  by  hum- 
bling himself,  than  by  endeavouring  to  humble 
others;  for  every  arrogant  and  haughty  spirit 
will  uniformly  smart  under  the  feelings  of  wound- 
ed pride,  and  disappointed  ambition. 

The  Christian  virtues  to  which  I  have  now 
adverted,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  mean  and  unmanly  spirit,  or  as 
coulrary  lo  tie  dignity  and  energy  of  the  human 


character.  The  apostles  and  fir.st  Christians, 
who  uniformly  practised  these  virtues,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  undaunted  /ortituile  and  almost 
unparalleled  intrepidity.  They  advocated  their 
cause,  before  princes  and  rulers,  with  the  utmost 
dignity  and  coni|)osure  ;  they  were  ready  to  sui- 
fer  the  greatest  persecutions,  and  even  the  most 
e.tcrucialing  torments,  rather  than  betray  the  sa- 
cred cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  ;  and  one 
of  them  had  the  boldness,  when  brought  before 
the  Roman  governor  as  a  prisoner,  to  arraign 
the  very  vices  for  which  he  was  notorious,  and  to 
make  the  profligatejudge  tremble  in  his  presence.* 
So  far  from  these  virtues  being  mean  or  unmanly, 
they  are  the  principal  qualities  that  are  justly  en- 
titled lo  the  epithet  heroic;  for  ihey  are  the  most 
difficult  to  be  acquired  and  sustained,  as  they  run 
counter  to  the  general  current  of  human  passion 
and  feeling,  and  to  all  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
the  nature  of  man.  A  man  may  have  sufficient 
heroism  to  bombard  a  (own,  or  to  conquer  an 
army,  and  yet  be  altogether  unable  to  regulate 
his  temper,  or  subdue  his  boisterous  passions. 
But,  "  he  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
takcth  a  cily."  In  the  one  case,  we  strive  against 
the  corrupt  affections  of  our  nature,  in  the  other, 
(as  in  giving  vent  to  implacability  and  revenge,) 
•we  give  loose  reins  to  our  malignant  passions. 
In  the  one  case,  we  struggle  against  the  stream, 
in  order  to  obtain  safety  and  repose  ;  in  the  other, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  hurried  along  with  the 
current,  regardless  of  the  rocks  against  which  we 
may  be  dashed,  or  the  whirlpools  in  which  we  may 
be  engulfed.  In  proporiion,  then,  as  the  Chris' 
tian  virtues  prevail  in  any  community,  will  quar' 
rels  and  contentions,  and  every  thing  destructive 
of  human  enjoyment,  be  effectually  prevented 
and  happiness  diffused  among  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  short,  Christianity,  in  its  moral  requisitions, 
enjoins  every  relative  and  reciprocal  dutv  be. 
tween  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
husbands  and  wives,  governors  and  subjects , 
and,  not  only  enforces  the  practice  of  justice  and 
equity  in  all  such  relations,  but  inspires  the  most 
sublime  and  extensive  charily, — a  boundless  and 
disinterested  effusion  of  tenderness  for  the  whole 
species,  which  feels  for  their  distress,  and  ope- 
rates for  their  relief  and  improvement.  It  pre- 
scribes no  self-denial,  except  with  regard  to  sinful 
lusts  and  depraved  passions;  no  mortification, 
except  of  evil  affections;  it  gives  full  scope  to 
everv  feeling  that  contributes  to  the  real  enjov- 
ment  of  life,  while  it  guards,  by  the  most  awful 
sanctions,  every  duty  the  observance  of  which  is 
necessary  for  our  present  and  future  happiness. 
It  extends  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  state,  and  shows  us,  that  the  future  hap- 
piness of  man  is  connected  wiib  his  present  con- 
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duct,  and  that  every  action  of  our  lives  should 
have  a  reference  to  tliat  iniinorlal  existence  to 
wliica  we  are  destined.  Bui  it  never  insinuates, 
thai  earth  and  heaven  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  to  their  duties  and  enjoyments,  or  that  we 
must  be  miserable  here,  in  order  to  be  happy 
hereafter.  For  while  it  prescribes  rules  which 
have  for  their  ultimate  object  our  happiness  in  a 
future  world,  the  observance  of  these  rules  is  cal- 
culated to  secure  our  highest  enjo)Tnent  even  in 
the  present  life  ;  and  every  one  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  genuine  Christianity 
has  uniformly  found,  that  "  godliness  isprofilable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  both  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
On  the  characteristics  of  the  moral  code  of  Chris- 
tianity, then,  I  should  scarcely  hesitate  to  rest 
almost  the  whole  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
divine  original.  For  laws,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  in  a  bond  of  affectionate  union  the  whole 
intelligent  creation, — which,  if  practised,  would 
undermine  every  species  of  moral  evil,  and  pro- 
mote peace  and  happiness  over  all  the  earth,  and 
which  are  equally  calculated  to  produce  true  en- 
joyment in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the 
higher  felicities  of  the  world  to  come, — must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being  whose  omniscient  eye  perceives  all 
the  effects  of  every  principle  of  action,  and  all 
the  relations  which  subsist  throughout  the  moral 
universe. 

6.  Christianity  explains  certain  moral  phe- 
nomena, which  would  otherwise  have  been  inex- 
plicable, and  afTords  strong  consolation  under  the 
evils  of  life.  It  throws  a  light  on  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  disorders  both  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world,  by  informing  us,  that  man  has  lost 
his  original  happiness  and  integrity,  that  the  earth 
has  been  defiled  by  his  sin  and  rebellion,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent fabric  which  it  appeared  during  the  period 
of  primeval  innocence.  On  the  same  ground,  it 
discovers  the  reason,  why  death  has  been  permit- 
ted to  enter  our  terrestrial  system,  and  the  cause 
of  all  those  afflictions  and  calamities  to  which 
mankind  are  subjected.  It  presents  before  us 
principles,  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  and  mysterious  operations 
which  appear  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Al- 
mighty,— why  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes  are  permitted  to  produce  their  rav- 
ages,— why  the  wicked  so  frequently  enjoy  pros- 
perity, while  the  virtuous  groan  under  the  pres- 
sure of  adversity, — why  tyranny  is  established 
and  vice  enthroned,  while  virtue  is  despised,  and 
love  to  truth  and  rishteousness  sometimes  expo- 
ses its  votary  to  intolerable  calamities.  All  such 
occurrences,  under  the  government  of  God,  are 
accounted  for  on  these  general  principles, — that 
they  fulfil  his  counsel, — that  they  are  subservient 
to  the  aocoinp'.ishment  of  some  higher  designs  of 
which  we  are  partly  ignorant,  and  that  the  justice 


and  equity  of  his  procedure  will  be  fully  display- 
ed and  vindicated  in  the  future  world,  where 
"  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works."  And  as  Christianity  explains  the  cause 
of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  exist  in  our 
World,  so  it  affords  strong  consolation  to  the  minda 
of  its  votaries  under  the  afflictions  to  which  they 
are  now  exposed.  For,  what  is  death  to  that 
mind  which  considers  immortality  as  the  career 
of  its  existence  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his 
inheritance  1  What  is  the  loss  of  friends  to  that 
heart  which  feels  that  it  shall  quickly  rejoin 
them  in  a  more  intimate  and  permanent  inter- 
course than  any  of  which  the  present  life  is  sus- 
ceptible ?  What  are  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  earthly  things  to  a  mind  which  uniformly  an- 
ticipates a  state  of  unchangeable  felicity  ?  As 
earth  is  but  a  point  in  the  universe,  and  time  but 
a  moment  in  infinite  duration,  such  are  the  hopes 
of  the  Christian  in  comparison  of  every  sublunary 
misfortune. 

7.  Revelation  communicates  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  facts  and  doctrines  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  acquired.  It  informs,  us  that 
the  Deity  existed  alone  innumerable  ages  before 
Time  began — that  the  material  universe  was 
brought  into  existence,  at  his  command,  and  by 
the  exertion  of  his  Almighty  power — and  that 
the  earth,  in  its  present  form,  had  no  existence 
at  a  period  seven  thousand  years  oeyond  the 
present.  It  informs  us  of  the  maimer  in  which 
this  globe  was  first  peopled,  of  the  primeval 
state  of  its  first  inhabitants,  of  their  fall  from  the 
state  of  innocence  and  purity  in  which  they 
were  at  first  created,  of  the  increase  of  wicked- 
ness which  followed  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  of  the  Deluge  vvhich  swept  away  its  in- 
habitants, and  of  which  the  most  evident  traces 
are  still  visible  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth, — and  of  the  manner  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  preserved  from  this  uni- 
versal destruction,  for  the  re-peopling  of  the 
world.  It  informs  us  of  the  time,  manner  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  various  languages 
which  now  exist  had  their  origin — a  subject 
vvhich  completely  puzzleJ  a^-  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, which  ti>3y  could  never  explain,  and  on 
which  no  other  history  or  tradition  could  throw 
the  least  degree  of  h^".  It  unfolds  to  us  views 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  ^pes  that  succeeded 
the  deluge,  of  the  coun'-°s  into  which  mankind 
■were  dispersed,  and  of  the  empires  wnich  they 
founded.  It  records  the  history  of  Abraham, 
the  legislation  of  Moses,  the  deliverance  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  their  passage 
through  the  Red-sea,  their  journeyings  through 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  and  their  conquest  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  informs  us  of  a  succes- 
sion of  prophets  that  were  raised  up  to  announce 
the  comina  of  Messiah,  and  to  foretel  the  most 
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'emarkable  events  that  were  to  take  place  in  the 
I'u'ure  ages  of  the  world — of  the  ajipearance  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  promulgation  of  his  gospel, 
anj  llie  miraculous  etfecls  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  All  which  events,  as  explained 
and  illustrated  in  ihe  Sacred  History,  form  one 
grand  series  of  dispensations  which  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  illustrative  of  the  Power,  Wis- 
dom, Goodness  and  Rectitude  of  the  Supreme 
Being, — and  of  which  no  other  records  can  give 
us  any  certain  information. 

8.  T7i£  ben(JicUd  (ffecU  which  Christianity  hat 
produced  in  the  world  constitute  a  most  povver- 
ful  evidence  of  its  divinity.  One  striking  effect 
it  has  produced,  is,  tlie  superior  light  it  has 
thrown  on  the  great  objects  of  religion,  and  the 
knowledge  it  has  communicated  respecting  its 
moral  requisitions.  Wherever  it  has  been 
received,  it  has  completely  banished  the  absurd 
systems  of  polytheism  and  pagan  idolatry,  with 
all  the  cruel  and  obscene  rites  with  which  they 
were  accompanied  ;  and  in  iheir  place,  has  sub- 
stituted a  system  of  doctrine  and  practice,  not 
only  pure  and  rational,  but  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  lowest  class  of  society.  A  me- 
chanic or  peasant,  instructed  in  the  leading 
principles  of  Revelation,  now  entertains  more 
just  and  consistent  notions  of  God,  of  his  perfec- 
tions, his  laws,  and  the  plan  of  his  universal 
providence,  than  the  most  renowned  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  times  ever  acquired.  Chris- 
tianity has  produced  an  influence  even  on  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  of  rational  science  ;  for 
wherever  it  has  been  established,  they  have 
uniformly  followed  in  its  train  ;  and  the  latest 
Discoveries  in  philosophy,  so  far  from  being 
repugnant  to  its  doctrines  and  facts,  are  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  all  its  revelations,  and 
tend  to  illustrate  many  of  its  sublime  annuncia- 
tions. With  regard  to  practice — it  has  intro- 
duced many  virtues  which  were  altogether 
unknown  in  the  heathen  world.  Instead  of 
sottish  idolatry,  lasciviousness,  unnatural  lusts, 
pride,  ostentation,  and  ambition,  it  has  intro- 
duced, among  all  who  submit  to  its  authority, 
rational  piety,  humility,  moderation,  self-denial, 
charity,  meekness,  patience  imder  affronts  and 
injuries,  resignation  to  thewill  of  God,  brotherly 
kindness,  and  active  beneficence.  In  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  such  virtues  were  eminent- 
ly conspicuous. — •'  See,"  said  the  heathen,  "  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another."  Lactanti- 
us,  one  of  the  early  Apologists,  was  able  tosav, 
in  the  face  of  his  antagonists,  "  Give  me  a  man 
who  is  wrathful,  malicious,  revengeful,  and,  with 
a  few  words  of  God,  I  will  make  him  calm  as  a 
lamb ;  give  me  one  that  is  a  covetous,  niggard- 
ly miser,  and  I  will  give  you  him  again  liberal, 
bountiful,  and  dealing  out  of  his  money  by  hand- 
fuls;  give  me  one  that  is  fearful  of  pain  and  death, 
and    immediately   he   shall  despise   racks    and 


crosses,  and  the  most  dreadful  punishments  you 
can  invent." 

Its  influence  on  communities  and  nations  is 
no  loss  evident,  in  the  changes  it  has  inlroducea 
in  the  circumstances  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
barbarous  practices  it  has  completely  abolished. 
When  It  made  its  way  through  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  abolished  the  unnatural  practice  of  poly- 
gamy and  concubinage,  reduced  the  number  of 
divorces,  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  servitude, 
which,  among  the  Romans,  was  cruel  and  Severn 
— masters  being  often  so  inhuman  as  to  remove 
aged,  sick  or  infirm  slaves  into  an  island  in  the 
Tiber,  where  they  suffered  them  to  perish  with- 
out pity  or  assistance.  Polished  and  polite,  as 
the  Romans  have  been  generally  considered,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  barbarous  entertainments. 
They  delighted  to  behold  men  combating  with 
wild  beasts  and  with  one  another  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  respectable  historians,  that  the  fights 
of  gladiators  sometimes  deprived  Europe  of 
twenty  thousand  lives  in  one  month.  Neither 
the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  Trajan,  could  abolish  these  barbarous  spec- 
tacles, till  the  gentle  and  humane  spirit  of  the 
gospel  put  a  final  period  to  such  savage  prac- 
tices, and  they  can  never  again  be  resumed  in 
any  nation  where  its  light  is  diff"used,  and  its 
authority  acknowledged.  It  humanized  the  bar- 
barous hordes  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire, 
and  softened  their  ferocious  tempers,  as  soon  as 
they  embraced  its  principles  and  yielded  to  its 
influence.  It  civilized,  and  raised  from  moral 
and  intellectual  degration,  the  wild  Irish,  and 
our  forefathers  the  ancient  Britons,  who  were 
classed  among  the  rudest  of  barbarians  till  the 
time  when  they  were  converted  to  the  religion  ol 
Jesus ;  so  that  the  knowledge  we  now  see  difl^used 
around  us,  the  civilization  to  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, the  moral  order  which  prevails,  the 
beauties  which  adorn  our  cultivated  fields,  the 
comforts  and  decorations  connected  with  our 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  present  improved 
stale  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  may  all  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many  of  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  produced  among  us. 

In  ourown  times,  we  have  beheld  effects  no  lesf 
powerful  and  astonishing,  in  the  moral  revolution 
which  Christianity  has  lately  produced  in  Tahiti, 
ajid  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Southern  ocean. 
[n  this  instance,  we  behold  a  people  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  among  the  most  degraded  of  the 
human  race — who  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  cruel  superstitions  and  idolatries — who  ador- 
ed the  most  despicable  idols — who  sacrificed  on 
their  altars  multitudes  of  human  victims,  and 
were  plunged  into  all  the  vices  and  debauche- 
ries, and  vile  abominations  which  can  debase  the 
character  of  man — we  behold  them  now  trans- 
formed into  civilized  and  Christian  societies^ 
their  minds  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
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tnw  God.  tneir  tempers  moulded  into  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus, — their  savage  practices 
mbolished, — industry,  peace  and  moral  order 
spreading  their  benign  influence  on  all  around, 
and  multitudes  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  bless- 
ed immortality.  Where  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion formerly  prevailed,  ana  where  only  a  few  sa- 
vage huts  appeared,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
beautiful  villages  are  now  arising,  furnished  with 
all  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  civilized 
life.  Where  pagan  altars  lately  stood,  and  hu- 
man victims  were  cruelly  butchered,  spacious 
temples  are  now  erected  for  the  worship  of  '■  the 
3od  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
seminaries  for  the  literary  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  Where  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought,  amidst  the  furious  yells  of  savage 
combatants,  who  cruelly  massacred  every  prison- 
er of  war — the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  of  thanks- 
giving is  now  heard  ascending  to  Heaven  from 
the  peaceable  "  dwellings  of  the  righteous," — all 
which  effects  have  been  produced,  within  less 
than  twenty  years,  by  the  powerful  and  benign 
agency  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.* 

Even  war  itself.— the  most  disgraceful  and  dia- 
bolical practice  in  which  mankind  have  indulged, 
and  which  will  affix  an  eternal  stigma  on  the  hu- 
man character— even  war  has  assumed  something 
of  the  spirit  of  mildness  and  humanity,  compared 
with  the  savage  ferocity  vnth  which  it  was  con- 
ducted during  the  reign  of  heathenism.  Prison- 
ers are  no  longer  massacred  in  cold  blood  ;  the 
conquered  are  spared,  and  their  liberty  frequent- 
ly restored  ;  and,  were  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity reco2nised,  and  universally  acted  upon  by 
professing  Christian  nations,  the  spirit  of  warfare 
would  soon  be  wholly  exterminated,  and  Peace 
would  extend  its  benign  influence  over  all  the 
kingdoms  and  families  of  the  earth.  The  cele- 
brated Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws," 
has  observed,  "  The  mildness  so  frequently  re- 
commended in  the  gospel  is  incompatible  with 
the  despotic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant 
punishes  his  subjects  and  exercises  himself  in 
cruelty.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  which,  in 
spite  of  the  e.xtent  of  empire  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  has  hindered  despotism  from  being  esta- 
blished in  Ethiopia,  and  has  carried  into  Africa 
the  manners  of  Europe.  The  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  principality,  and  gives  to 
other  subjects  an  example  of  love  and  obedience. 
Not  far  from  hence  may  be  seen  the  Mahometan 
shutting  up  the  children  of  the  king  ofSenaar,  at 
whose  death  the  council  sends  to  murder  them  in 
favour  of  the  prince  who  ascends  the  throne." — 
"  Let  us  set  before  our  eyes,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlie  continual  massacres  of  the  kings  and  generals 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other,  the 

•  For  a  particular  account  of  this  moral  revolution 
which  hns  recently  taken  place  in  the  nrjciety  and 
other  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  "Eiils'  Polynesian  Researches,"  2  vols.  8vo 


destruction  of  people  and  cities  by  the  famous  con- 
querors Timur  Beg,  and  Jenghis  Kan ,  who  i  avag 
ed  Asia,  and  we  shall  perceive,  that  we  owe  10 
Christianity  in  government  a  certain  political  law, 
and  in  war  a  certain  law  of  nations,  which  allows 
to  the  conquered  the  great  advantages  of  liberty, 
laws,  wealth,  and  always  religion,  when  the  con- 
queror is  not  blind  to  his  own  interest." 

But  Christianity  has  not  only  abolished  many 
barbarous  practices,  it  has  likewise  given  birth 
to  numerous  benevolent  institutions  and  establish- 
ments altogether  unknown  in  Pagan  countries. 
Let  us  consider  the  numerous  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  useful  knowledge  and  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  which  are  erected  in  all 
towns  and  villages  in  Christian  countries,  the  nu- 
merous churches  and  chapels  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  to  the  instruction  and  comfort  of 
individuals  of  every  condition,  age,  and  sex, — the 
colleges  and  caaderaies  which  have  been  (bunded 
for  imparting  knowledge  in  literature,  and  in  arts 
and  sciences, — the  numerous  philanthropic  soci- 
eties which  have  been  formed  for  the  relief  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  destitute  sick, — the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  code, — the  improvement  of  prison 
discipline, — the  reforrsation  of  juvenile  ofl^end- 
ers, — the  aiding  of  the  friendless,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow, — the  literary  and  moral  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  poor, — the  relief  of  desti- 
tute imprisoned  debtors. — the  improvement  of 
the  domestic  condition  ofthe  labouring  classes, — 
the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace, 
— the  diffusion  of  the  knowlsdge  of  the  Christian 
religion  throughout  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  foT  various  other  benevolent  purposes,  all 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  suffering 
humanity,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
and  to  communicate  enjoyment  to  all  ranks  of 
mankind  ;  and  we  may  challenge  the  enemies  of 
our  religion  to  point  out  similar  institutions  in 
any  pagan  country  under  heaven  that  hcis  never 
felt  the  influence  of  Christianity.  And  if  such 
beneficent  effects  are  the  native  result  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  expansive  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  form  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  consideration,  that  it  de- 
rived its  origin  from  that  Almighty  Being  who 
is  good  to  all,  and  whose  "  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works." 

In  fine,  Christianity  is  adapted  to  every  coun- 
try and  every  clime.  Its  doctrines  and  precepta 
are  equally  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  princes  and  subjects,  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  is  completely  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  man  ;  its  riles  are  few  and 
simple,  and  may  be  observed  in  every  region  of 
the  globe.  It  forbids  the  use  of  nothing  but 
what  is  injurious  to  health  of  body  or  peace  of 
mind,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  friendly 
and  affectionate   intercourse  among  men  of  a.. 
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rations.  And,  as  it  is  calculated  for  being  uni- 
versally extended,  so  its  prophets  have  foretold 
that  its  blessings  shall  ultimately  be  enjoyed  by 
all  nations.  In  the  period  in  which  we  live,  we 
behold  such  predictions  more  rapidly  accomplish- 
ing than  in  former  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  which  now  per- 
vades the  religious  world.  And  when  it  shall 
have  extended  a  little  farther  in  its  progress,  and 
shall  have  brought  a  few  more  kin^'doms  and 
islands  under  its  authority,  its  beneficent  effects 
will  be  more  clearly  discerned,  and  the  eviden- 
ces of  its  celestial  origin  will  appear  with  a 
force  and  power  which  its  most  determined  ad- 
versaries will  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

In  proportion  as  llie  physical  sciences  advance, 
and  the  system  of  nature  is  explored,  will  the 
harmony  between  the  operations  of  the  Creator 
in  the  material  world  and  the  revelations  of  his 
word,  become  more  strikingly  apparent.  Ever 
since  philosophy  began  to  throw  aside  its  hypo- 
thetical assumptions  and  theoretical  reasonings, 
and  to  investigate  nature  on  the  broad  basis  of 
induction,  its  discoveries  have  been  found  com- 
pletely accordant  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
and  illustrative  of  many  of  the  sublime  senti- 
ments they  contain.  Geologj',  when  in  its  in- 
fancy, was  eagerly  brought  forward  by  a  few 
sceptical  and  superficial  minds,  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  infidelity.  A  few  pretended  facts,  of  an 
insulated  nature,  were  triumphanlly  exhibited,  as 
insuperable  objections  lo  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
history  and  chronology.  But  later  and  more 
accurate  researches  have  completely  disproved 
the  allegations  of  such  sceptical  philosophers,  and 
were  thev  now  alive,  they  would  feel  ashamed 
of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  fallacious  state- 
ments by  which  they  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  As  geology  advances  in 
its  investigations,  along  with  its  kindred  scien- 
ces, the  facts  which  it  is  daily  disclosing  appear 
more  and  more  corroborative  of  the  description 
given  in  the  Bible  of  the  original  formation  and 
arrangement  of  our  globe,  and  of  the  universal 
deluge.  And,  therefore,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  when  science  and  art  shall  have 
arrived  at  a  still  higher  point  of  perfection,  and 
our  terrestrial  system  shall  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly explored  throughout  all  its  departments, 
arguments  will  be  derived  from  philoso[)hy  itself 
in  support  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion,  which 
will  carry  irresistible  conviction  to  every  mind. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  style 
and  sentiments  of  the  writings  which  contain  its 
revelations, — it  exhibits  the  most  rational  and 
consistent  views  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being, — it  gives  us  full  assurance  of  a  future 
Slate  of  immortality, — it  points  out  the  way  by 
which  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  moral 
ori  may  be  obtained, — it  exhibits  the  purest  and 


most  comprehensive  system  of  morality, — it  ex 
plains  certain  moral  phenomena  which  wouio 
otherwise  have  been  inexplicable, — it  affords 
strong  consolation  under  the  evils  of  life, — it  com- 
municates the  knowledge  of  interesting  facts  ajid 
doctrines  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  record. 
— it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on 
the  state  of  society  wherever  it  has  been  receiv- 
ed,— it  is  completely  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  man,  and  calculated  for  being  universally  ex- 
tended over  the  world; — to  which  we  might 
have  added,  tliat  it  is  consistent  in  all  its  pans, 
when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  enlightened 
criticism,  and  harmonises  with  the  principles  of 
sound  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.  These  are  characteristics  which 
will  apply  to  no  other  system  of  religion  that  was 
ever  proposed  to  the  world  ;  and  if  Christianity, 
accompanied  with  such  evidences,  is  not  divine 
in  its  original,  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  there  is 
no  other  religion  known  among  men  that  can  lay 
claim  to  this  high  prerogative.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  the  mind  of  man  can  receive 
a  more  convincing  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  than  is  set  before  us  in  the  authen- 
tic facts  on  wnich  it  rests,  in  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce universal  happiness,  and  in  the  intrinsic 
excellence  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  That 
man,  therefore,  by  whatever  appellation  he  may 
be  distinguished,  who  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  this  religion,  and  endeavours  to 
counteract  its  progress,  must  be  considered  as 
not  only  destitute  of  true  taste  and  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  as  an  enemy  to  the  happiness  of 
his  species.  If  the  religion  of  llie  Bible  is  dis- 
carded, we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  is  most  interesting  to 
man  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  as  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent.  We  should,  in  this 
case,  have  the  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  and  should  know  nothing  of 
his  designs  in  giving  us  existence,  and  placing 
us  in  this  part  of  his  empire, — we  should  remain 
in  ignorance  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning 
or  h  id  existed  from  eternity,  or  whether  we  shall 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  grand 
system  of  the  universe  a  little  more  unfolded. — 
we  should  be  destitute  of  any  fixed  moral  laws  to 
direct  us  in  our  social  transactions  and  inter- 
courses,— we  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  moral  government  ot 
the  Almighty, — we  should  be  destitute  of  any 
consolation  under  the  afflictions  and  calamities  of 
life, — we  should  hang  continually  in  doubt  wheth- 
er death  is  to  put  a  final  termination  to  our  being, 
or  convey  us  to  another  and  an  eternal  state  o( 
existence  ;  and,  at  length,  we  should  be  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  universal  scepticism,  into  which 
every  rejecter  of  revelation  ultimately  sinks. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  re« 
ligion  to  whose  characteristics  I  have  now  ad- 
verted, is  not  to  be  considered  as  precisely  th&t 
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foini  of  Christianily  wliich  has  been  established 
ill  llaiy,  in  Germany,  in  Russia,  or  in  Britain; 
or  as  it  is  professed  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  or  any  other  sectary  ;  or  as 
it  is  expounded  in  the  catechisms,  confessions,  or 
systems  of  divinity,  which  have  been  published 
by  the  different  denominations  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  all  these  cases,  its  true  glory  has  been 
obscured,  its  beauty  defaced,  and  its  purity  con- 
taminated, by  passing  through  the  atmosphere  of 
human  folly  and  corruption  ;  and  opinions  and 
practices  have  been  incorporated  with  its  leading 
principles  altogether  repugnant  to  the  liberal  and 
expansive  spirit  for  which  it  is  distinguished.  It 
is  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  alone  to  which  I 
refer.  It  is  there  alone  that  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
its  native  purity,  simplicity,  and  glory  ;  and  he 
who  neglects  to  study  the  Scriptures,  unfettered 
by  the  trammels  of  human  systems,  will  never  be 
able  fully  to  perceive  or  to  appreciate  the  true 
excellence  of  that  religion,  which  is  "  pure  and 
peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,"  and 
which  breathes  "  good  will  towards  men."  For, 
in  some  of  the  forms  which  Christianity  has  as- 
sumed in  certain  countries,  it  has  been  so  much 
blended  with  human  inventions,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  heathenism ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  such  cases,  it  has  seldom  been  ac- 
companied with  those  beneficial  effects  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce.  And,  among  almost 
all  the  sectaries  in  every  country,  either  some  of 
its  distinguishing  features  have  been  overlooked, 
or  its  doctrines  mixed  up  with  metaphysical  dog- 
mas, or  its  practical  bearings  disregarded,  or  opin- 
ions respecting  its  forms  and  circumstantials  set 
in  competition  with  its  fundamental  truths  and 
moral  requisitions.  "Nevertheless,  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure," — and  the  Divine 
fabric  of  Christianity  will  remain  unshaken  and 
unimpaired,  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  preserv- 
ed uncontaminated  and  entire. 

The  evidences  to  which  I  have  now  adverted 
are  continually  increasing  i:n  their  clearness  and 
force.  Time,  which  is  gradually  undermining 
the  foundation  of  error,  is  enlarging  the  bulwarks 
of  truth,  and  adding  to  their  strength  and  stabil- 
ity. Opposition  has  tended  only  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  which  has  been  thrown  around  the 
Christian  fabric,  but  is  has  shown  its  foundations 
to  be  firm  and  impregnable.  The  historical  evi- 
dence has  been  gaining  strength  ever  since  the 
davs  of  the  apostles,  and  since  the  time  when 
Herbert,  Chubb,  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  other  in- 
fidel writers  attempted  to  undermine  the  cause 
of  -evealed  religion.  The  defences  which  were 
published  by  Grotius,  Stillingfleet,Butler,  Leland, 
Watson,  Paley,  and  others,  have  shown,  that  the 
more  the  arguments  for  Christianity  have  been 
opposed,  sifted,  and  examined,  the  more  irresisti- 
ble have  they  appeared,  and  the  more  have  they 
shone  v»ith  increasing  brightness  ;  so  that  no  in- 
fidel has  ever  attempted  to  meet  them  on  fair 


grounds. — The  evidence  from  prophecy,  from  US 
very  nature,  is  continually  progressive ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  Scripture  predictions  are  studied 
with  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  compared 
with  the  history  of  past  ages  and  the  present  state 
of  the  nations,  will  a  new  light  be  thrown  on  the 
prophetical  writings, which  will  cause  the  evidence 
of  their  divinity  to  shine  forth  with  a  brighter, 
lustre,  and  enable  every  intelligent  observer  to 
read,  in  passing  events  and  in  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  the  faithfulness  of  the  Almighty  in  ac- 
complishing those  declarations,  which,  "at  sun- 
dry times  and  divers  manners,  he  spake  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets.'' — The  internal  evidence, 
which  has  been  more  overlooked  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  is  likewise  increasing,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  increase,  in  proportion  as  the  Scriptures 
are  perused  with  judgment  and  care,  as  nature  is 
contemplated  with  humility  and  reverence,  and 
as  useful  knowledge  is  diffused  over  the  world. 
When  the  holy  principles  of  our  religion  shall 
have  acquired  a  greater  influence  over  the  tem- 
pers and  conduct  of  its  professors  ;  when  the  de- 
liberations of  statesmen  and  the  conduct  of  states 
and  empires  shall  be  directed  by  its  maxims  and 
laws  ;  when  Christianity  shall  be  divested  of  the 
false  drapery  with  which  its  pretended  friends 
have  attempted  to  adorn  it,  and  freed  from  the 
corruptions  which  human  folly  has  incorporated 
with  its  institutions;  when  all  who  recognise  its 
leading  doctrines,  throwing  aside  party  disputes 
and  animosities,  shall  form  themselves  into  one 
grand  and  harmonious  association  ;  when  a  few 
more  portions  of  the  heathen  world  shall  have 
been  brought  into  subjection  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  when  the  general  happiness  result- 
ing from  such  events  shall  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged— then,  all  who  behold  such  blessed  trans- 
formations will  be  enabled  to  read,  in  characters 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  the  original  author  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  is  the  great  end  of  all  its  revelations. 


My  intention  in  giving  the  preceding  summary 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is,  to  show,  that, 
without  habits  of  rational  thinking  and  a  certain 
portion  of  general  information,  these  evidences 
cannot  be  thoroughly  investigated,  nor  their 
weight  and  importance  duly  appreciated.  For, 
how  can  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  reading  and  re- 
flection be  supposed  capable  of  entering  into  all 
the  topics  and  considerations  requisite  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  such  investigations, —  of  balancing 
arguments, — of  comparing  prophecies  with  their 
accomplishment  in  the  history  of  nations, — of 
detecting  sophisms,  or  of  feeling  the  force  of  rea- 
sonings, however  clear  or  powerful  ?  It  is  des- 
titute of  those  fundamental  principles  and  general 
ideas  on   which   all   moral    ratiocinations   are 
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grounded.  On  such  a  mind,  the  most  weighty 
arguments  and  the  most  cogent  reasonings  make 
no  sensible  im))ression.  It  may  be  susceptible 
of  being  biassed  against  religion  bv  the  sneers 
and  sarcasms, of  jovial  companions,  and  the  ri- 
dicule with  which  they  may  treat  the  truths  of 
revelation,  but  it  is  unqualified  either  to  rebut 
such  im|)erlinences,  or  to  appreciate  the  excel- 
lencies of  Christianity,  the  foundation  on  which 
it  rests,  and  the  benignant  tendency  of  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  And  if,  \n  the  present  day, 
a  man  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  evidences 
on  which  iis  truth  and  divinity  rest,  he  will  not 
only  be  indiflferenl  to  the  observance  of  its  pre- 
cepts, and  destitute  of  its  supports  and  consola- 
tions, but  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  turned 
aside  to  the  paths  of  folly  and  intemperance,  and 
to  become  the  prey  of  unthinking  f  )ols  and  scoff- 
ing infidels.  Whereas,  when  a  man  can  give  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  his  religion  be- 
comes a  delightful  and  a  rational  service,  and  he 
IS  enabled  to  put  to  silence  the  scoffs  and  vain 
cavillings  of  f()olish  and  unreasonable  men. 

Besides  assisting  us  in  investigating  the  evi- 
dences of  religion — a  certain  portion  of  general 
information  is  highly  useful,  and  even  necessary 
fm  enabling  us  to  understand  the  Sacred  writings. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  leading  doctrines  of 
revelation,  respecting  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  the  way  in  which  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained,  the  grand  principles  of  moral 
action,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  several 
relations  of  life,  are  detailed  with  such  plainness 
and  perspicuity  as  to  be  level  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  every  reflecting  mind,  however  unskilled 
in  literature  or  science.  But  there  are  certain 
portions  of  Revelation,  necessary  "  to  make  the 
man  of  God  perfect,"  the  study  of  which  requires 
the  exertion  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  every  branch  of  human  knowledne  we 
can  possibly  acquire.  This  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  from  the  li- 
mited faculties  of  the  human  mind.  To  illus- 
trate this  idea  is  the  object  of  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  A  considerable  portion  of  Scripture  is  oc- 
cupied with  prophetical  declarations, —  in  refe- 
rence to  events  which  have  long  since  taken 
place,  to  those  which  are  now  happening,  and  to 
those  which  will  hereafter  happen  in  the  future 
ages  of  the  world.  It  contains  a  series  of  pre- 
dictions which  embrace  the  leading  outlines  of 
the  his'ory  of  the  world,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  final  consummation.  Now,  in  order  to  trace 
the  af«omplishment  of  these  predictions,  and  to 
perceive  clearly  the  events  to  which  they  refer, 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modem 
history  is  indispensably  requisite  :  for  it  is  in 
nistory,  either  sacred  or  civil,  that  their  accom- 
plishment is  recorded.  And,  could  we,  with 
one  comprehensive  glance,  lake  a  survey  of  all 


the  leading  events  which  the  history  of  the  worWl 
records,  we  should  be  enabled,  when  reading  the 
prophetical  writings,  to  perceive,  at  every  step, 
the  ideas  and  purposes  of  that  All-Comprehen- 
sive Mind  that  "  knoweth  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning," and  his  faithfulness  in  accomplishing 
the  promises,  and  e.xecuting  the  ihrealenings  of 
his  word. — A  knowledge  of  Chronology  is  also 
requisite,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lime  in  which 
predictions  were  uttered,  and  the  periods  to 
which  they  refer — and  of  Ancient  Geography, 
to  determine  the  localities  of  those  tribes  or  na- 
tions to  which  the  prophecies  have  a  reference, 
and  their  relative  positions  with  regard  lo  each 
other. — In  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  be  •ac- 
quainted with  the  figurative  style  in  which  pro- 
phecy is  conveyed,  in  order  to  understand  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  These  writ- 
ings, in  common  with  those  of  most  of  the  Eas- 
tern nations,  are  highly  poetical,  and  abound  in 
Allegories,  Parables  and  Metaphors.  The  Al- 
legory is  that  mode  of  speech  in  which  the  writ- 
er or  speaker  means  to  convey  a  different  idea 
from  what  the  words  in  their  primary  signification 
bear.  Thus,  "  Break  up  your  fallow-g»ound, 
and  sow  not  among  thorns,"*  is  to  be  under- 
stood, not  of  tillage,  but  of  repentance  ;  and  these 
words,  "  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into 
great  waters,  the  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,"f  allude,  not  to  the  fate 
of  a  ship,  but  to  the  fate  of  a  city. — Of  all  the 
fiuures  used  by  the  prophets,  the  most  frequent  is 
the  Metaphor,  by  which'  words  are  transferred 
from  their  plain  and  primary,  to  their  figurative 
and  secondary  meaning.  One  of  the  most  co- 
pious sources  of  those  metaphors  to  which  the 
sacred  writers  resort,  is  the  scenery  of  Nature. 
The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  objects  in  the  natural  world,  figu- 
ratively represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or 
rulers,  the  highest  in  the  political  world,  as  in 
the  f<illowin2  passages,  "  The  moon  shall  be 
confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed."!  "  I  will 
cover  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  thereof 
dark  ;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  !ight."§  Light  and 
darkness  are  used  figuratively  for  joy  and  sor- 
row, prosperity  and  adversity  ;  as,  "  We  wail 
for  light,  hut  behold  obscurity,  for  brightness, 
but  wf  walk  in  darkness  ;"|| — and  likewise  for 
knowledge  and  ignorance  ; — "  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  s^en  a  great  light,"  &c. 
Immoderate  rains,  hail,  floods,  torrents,  inun- 
dations, fire  and  storms,  denote  judgments  and 
destruction;  Lebanon  remarkable  for  its  height 
and  its  stately  cedars,  is  used  as  an  image  of 
majesty  and  strength  ;  Carmel,  which  abounded 
in  vines  and  olives,  as  an  image  of  fertility  and 
beauty  ;    and  bullocks  of  Bashan,  rams,  !ioiis, 
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eagles,  »nd  sea-monsters,  as  images  of  cruel  and 
oppressive  conquerors  and  tyrants.  Metaphors 
are  likewise  borrowed  from  hislory,  from  the  sce- 
nery of  the  temple  and  its  various  utensils  and 
services,  and  from  the  ordinary  customs  and  oc- 
cupations of  life — the  meaning  and  application 
of  which  require  to  be  distinctly  understood,  in 
order  to  perceive  the  spirit  and  references  of  an- 
cient prophecy.  Those  who  would  wish  to  stu- 
dy this  subject  with  intelligence,  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  works  of  Lovvth,  Hurd,  Sherlock, 
Kennicot,  Newcome,  and  particularly  "New- 
ton's Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies." 

2.  In  studying  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture — 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  and  even  of  Pa- 
gan  Mythology,  tends,  in  many    instances,  to 
throw  liaht  on  the  narratives  of  the  Sacred  wri- 
ters.    We  tind,  from  heathen  writers,  who  were 
strangers  to  the  Jewish  religion,  tiiat  the  most 
ancient   tradition  of  all  nations,  respecting   the 
early  history  of  the  world,  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  relation  of  Moses,  though    expressed  in   a 
more  abstruse,  doubtful  and  imperfect  manner. 
The  description  of  the  origin  of  the  woild,  in  the 
ancient  Phenician   history,   translated  by  Philo 
Biblius    from    SanchoniathorC s   collection,  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  Eusebius,  is  materially  the 
same,  with  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  when  separated  from  the  fabulous  no- 
tions with  which  it  is  blended.     The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Laertius,  acknowledged,  "  that  ori- 
ginally the   world  was  a  confused   chaos,   from 
whence  the  four  elements  were  separated,   and 
living  creatures  made  ;  and  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  consequently  would  have  an  end." 
Hesiod,  the   most   ancient  writer  whose   works 
have   reached   us,  says,  that   "  all  things   had 
their  origin  from  a   rude  chaos  ;"   and  Ovid,  in 
tbie  first  book  of  his  "  Metamorphoses,"  tells  us, 
"  that  before  the  seas,  and  the  land,  and  the  ca- 
nopy of  heaven  existed,  there  was  one   appear- 
ance  throughout   the   whole  of  nature,    which 
they  called  chaos — a  rude  and  indigested   mass, 
in  which  earth  and  air,  fire  and  water  were  in- 
discriminately   mixed."       In     short,     Tliales, 
Anaxagoras,  Aratus,  Virgil  and  Homer,  speak 
of  the  original  of  all  things,  comformable  to  the 
account  given  by  Moses,  though  in   a  different 
phraseology  ;  and  we  learn  from  Josephus,  Philo, 
Tibullus,    Clemens   Alexandrinus,  and  Lucian, 
that  the  memory  of  the  six  days  work  was  pre- 
served, not  only  among  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
by  honouring  the  seventh  day,  but  also  among 
the  Celtae  and  Indians,  who  all  measured  their 
time  by  weeks. — Manetho,  who  wrote   the  his- 
tory of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus,  who  wrote  the 
Chaldean  history,  Hicrom,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Phenicia,  and  Hecataeus,  Hillanicus  and 
Ephorus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Greece,  all 
agree  in  asserting,  "  that  those  who  descended 
'rom  th"^  first  men,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
lived  many  of  them  nearly  a  thousand  vears." — 
9 


With  regard  to  rte  deluge,  vie  find  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Ovid,  Lucian.  Be- 
rosus the  Chaldean,  Abydenus  the  Assyrian,  and 
many  others  referring  to  that  great  event,  and 
detailing  the  particular  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  in  language  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sacred  historian  ;  such  as,  the  preservation  of 
Noah,  the  ark  in  which  he  was  preserved,  the 
mountain  on  which  it  rested,  the  dove  and  tho 
raven  which  he  is  said  to  have  sent  out,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  Ante  liluvians,  as  the  cause  oi 
that  dismal  catastro[)he.  We  find,  also,  that  the 
whole  mythology  of  India  is  full  of  allusions  to 
the  general  deluge,  which  appears  to  be  the 
commencement  of  their  present  era;  and  that  ac- 
counts of  the  same  event  are  to  be  met  with  in 
China  and  Japan.* 

An  acquaintance  with  ancient  history  is  neces- 
sary for  enabling  us  to  fill  up  the  -blanks  left  by 
the  Sacred  historians.     From  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  is  an 
interval  of  about  four  hundred  and    fifty  years,  of 
the   events   which  happened  during   which   we 
have  no  account  in  any  part  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings.    A  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happen- 
ed during  this  interval  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete  our  views  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  unfold  to  us  the  series  of  God's 
dispensations  in  relation  both  to  the  Jews  and 
the  surrounding  nations.    During    this  period, 
too,  many  of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  and  the 
other  prophets  received  their  accomplishment, — 
particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  the  Macedonian  empire,  the  times  of 
Alexander    the    Great,   Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
the  persecutions  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  ways  of  Providence  during 
this  interval,  such  works  as  Shuckford's  "  Con- 
nexion of  Sacred  and  Profane    History,"  and 
Prideaux's  "  Connexions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  require  to  be  studied  with  care,  in 
many  parts  of  which  will  be  seen  a  running  com- 
mentary on   Daniel's  vision  of  the  "  Ram  and 
He-Goat,"  and   of  "  the   things    noted   in  the 
Scripture    of  truth,"  which   have  a   reference, 
among  other  things,  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  to 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  the  warlike 
expeditions  in  which  they  were  engaged.     For 
an  elucidation  of  the  general  train  of  events  from 
the    Mosaic  creation  to   the   establishment    of 
Christianity,   "  Stackhouse's    History    of    the 
Bible,"  in  six  volumes  8vo,  or  in  three  volumes 
4to.  with  the  additional  notes  and  dissertations 
of  Bishop  Gleig,  will  be  found  an  invaluable  trea- 
sure, and  will  amply  repay  the  reader  who  gives 
it  a  diligent  perusal. f 

*  See  Maurice's  "  Indian  Antiquities  "  and  Bry- 
ant's System  of  Mythology." 

♦  InBishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History, 
a  long  and  useful  dissertation,  entitled,  "An  Appa- 
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S.  A  Know.edge  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
climjiie  and  seasons,  arls  and  sciences  of  iho 
Eastern  nations,  is  essentially  requisite,  in  many 
instances,  in  order  to  understand  the  allusions  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  the  meaning  of  various 
portions  of  Scripture.  For  example,  when  an 
untutored  reader  peruses  the  account  given  in 
the  Evangelists  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  who 
was  carried  by  four  men  on  a  bed,  and  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  pass  through  the  throng,  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  Jesus 
was,  and  let  him  down  bed  and  all,  "  through 
the  tiling,"  into  llie  very  room  where  he  was 
sitting — he  is  apt  to  entertain  a  very  confused 
and  erroneous  idea  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  when  his  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the 
mode  of  building  in  this  country.  But,  when  he 
is  informed,  that  the  houses  in  the  country  of 
Judea  were  low-built  and  flat-roofed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  parapet  breast-high,  that  there 
was  a  ladder  or  pair  of  stairs  which  led  to  the 
top  of  the  house  from  the  outside,  and  a  trap-door 
or  hatchway  in  the  middle  of  the  roof — he  will 
soon  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  circumstances 
Btated  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Evangelical 
history,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  paralytic 
man  might  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing and  let  down  through  the  roof.  The  same 
facts  likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of 
Peter's  going  to  the  lop  of  the  house  to  pray,  and 
the  custom  of  making  proclamations  from  the 
house-lops,  to  which  there  are  several  allusions 
in  Scripture. — A  knowledge  of  the  weather  and 
seasons  of  Judea,  is  frequently  of  use  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  certain  expressions  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. It  may  seem  to  us  nothing  extraordinary 
that  there  should  be  "  thunder  and  rain  in  har- 
vest," or  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when 
Samuel  said,  "  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  to  day  ? 
I  will  call  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thun- 
der and  rain."*  But  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Ju- 
dea many  years,  says,  it  never  rained  there  at 
that  season  ;  so  that  the  thunder  and  rain  which 
happened  at  the  intercession  of  Samuel  were 
truly  miraculous,  and  as  such,  "  the  people  greatly 
feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel." — Again,  in  Luke 
xii.  65,  it  is  said,  "  When  ye  see  the  south  wind 
blow,  ye  say  there  will  be  heat,  and  it  cometh  to 
pass."  In  our  climate,  where  the  south  wind  sel- 
dom blows,  this  may  not  be  always  the  case.  Bui 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Judea  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, the  effect  here  mentioned  is  striking  and 


ratus  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,"  has  lieen  left  out, 
■without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  the  omission. 
In  other  respects  the  original  work  appears  to  be 
complete.  Bishop  Gleig's  improvements  consist 
chiefly  in  bringine  forward  the  rtiscoverie«  of  modem 
science  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  certain  Scrip- 
tural facts,  and  repelling  the  objections  of  infidels — 
«iul  in  various  dissertations  on  some  of  the  leading 
doctrines  and  historical  facts  of  revelation,  which 
term  valuable  additions  to  the  original  work  of 
■Vckhouse.  See  also  Home's  Introduction,  *c. 
■*ii».  »U.  17. 


uniform.  When  the  south  wind  begins  to  blow, 
the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy,  the  air  grev 
and  thick,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  assumes  & 
most  alarming  aspect.  The  heal  produced  b_^ 
these  southern  winds  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  huge  oven,  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out 
the  bread,  and  to  that  of  a  flame  blow  n  upon  iho 
face  of  a  person  standing  near  the  fire  that  ex- 
cites it. 

Thousands  of  illustrations  of  Sacred  Scripture 
may  be  derived  from  such  sources;  and  he  who 
is  unacquainted  with  them  must  remain  a  stran- 
ger to  the  beauties  of  the  style  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  to  the  precise  meaning  of  many 
portions  both  of  the  historical  and  the  prophetical 
writings.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  East- 
cm  nations  have  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
several  thousand  years  ;  so  that  those  which  are 
found  existing  in  tlie  present  day  are  exactly,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
limes  when  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments were  written.  Modern  oriental  travellers, 
in  their  descriptions  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
manners  of  the  East,  have  furnished  us  with  a 
mass  of  invaluable  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
holy  writ,  and  they  have  proved,  in  many  cases, 
unintentionally,  belter  commentators  than  the 
most  profound  critics  and  philologists.  Many  of 
their  insulated  remarks  of  this  kind  have  lately 
been  classified  and  arranged  by  various  writers, 
particularly  by  Harmer,  in  his  "  Observations," 
Burder  in  his  '^  Oriental  Customs,"  Faxton  in 
liis  "  Illustrations,"  and  Taylor,  the  late  learned 
editor  of  the  new  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
in  his  FragmerUa,  appended  to  that  work, 
which  contains  an  immense  number  of  such 
observations,  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of 
engravings. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with  Ancient  Geography, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
Eastern  countries,  would  enable  a  person  to  pe- 
ruse many  portions  of  Scripture  with  much  greater 
interest  and  intelligence,  than  if  he  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  In 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Prophetical  writings,  there  are  frequent  references 
and  allusions  to  Mesopotamia,  Idumea,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Lybia 
Parihia,  Scythia,  Persia,  and  other  countries — 
to  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Damascus,  Tadmor,  Tyre,  Sidon,  &c. — to  the 
great  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  Red  Sea — the  isles  of 
Chittim,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Melita — the  rivers  Jor- 
dan, Kishon,  Jabbok,  Euphrates,  Hiddekel,  Pi- 
son,  Ulai,  Abana,  Pharpar,  &c. — Now,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  positions  of  such  places  with  respect 
to  the  country  of  Judea,  their  relative  situations 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  of  the  outlines  o' 
their  history,  and  of  the  warlike  achievements 
and  commerce  of  their  inhabitants — is  frequent- 
ly necessary,  in  order  to  attain  a  clear  and  com 
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yjre'.mnsive  view  of  tne  passages  in  which  there 
ftrt;  allusions  to  such  localities. — In  reading  the 
Evangelists,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  know,  for 
example,  the  position  of  Samaria.  Galilee,  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  river  Jordan,  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  denomi- 
nated Judea — the  situations  of  Bethlehem,  Na- 
zareth, Jericho,  Nain,  Sychar,  Bethsaida,  Cana, 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  and 
their  respective  distances  from  that  rnetroplis — 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places ;  for,  upon  a  knowledge  of  such  circum- 
stances, our  perception  of  the  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness of  our  Saviour's  discourses,  and  of  the 
propriety  of  his  actions,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend. — In  reading  the  history  of  the  journeyings 
of  the  Apostles,  it  is  no  less  expedient  that  we 
have  lying  before  us  maps  of  Asia  Minor,  of  An- 
cient Greece,  of  Palestine,  of  the  Eastern  parts 
of  Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  that  we  have  some  acoquaintance  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  tribes  which  in- 
habited these  countries  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Without  such  knosvledge  and  assistances, 
we  must,  in  many  instances,  read  their  narratives 
without  ideas — and  shall  be  unable  to  appreciate 
their  labours,  the  long  journeys  they  undertook, 
the  fatigues  they  endured,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  allu- 
sions made  to  such  circumstances  in  the  Aposto- 
lic Epistles.* 

5.  An  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Natural 
History  and  Science,  and  with  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  would  tend  to  throw  a  light  on 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  would  enable 
persons  to  perceive  a  beauty  and  an  emphasis  in 
certain  expressions,  which  they  would  otherwise 
oe  apt  to  overlook.  For  example,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  psalm,  the 
servants  of  God  are  exhorted  to  "  praise  the  name 
of  Jehovah  ;"  and  in  the  sequel  of  the  Psalm  va- 
rious reasons  are  assigned  why  we  should  engage 
in  this  exercise.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that 
"  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascendfrom  the  ends 
of  the  earth.'"  Many  persons  who  read  or  who 
may  sing  this  portion  of  sacred  poetry,  would  be 
apt  to  overlook  the  ciroimsiance  now  stated  as  an 
argument  of  very  inferior  importance.  But  if 
we  examine  the  subject  attentively,  we  shall  find, 
tnat  this  physical  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
not  only  very  wonderful  in  its  nature,  but  that 
upon  it  most  of  our  comforts,  and  even  our  very 
existence,  depend.  Evaporation  is  a  process  by 
which  water  and  other  li(]uids  are  converted  into 
vapour.  The  matter  of  heat,  combining  with 
water,  renders   it  specifically  lighter,  by  which 


•  The  student  of  ancient  geography  will  be  assist- 
»d  In  his  researches  by  a  perusal  of  Wells'  "  Set  of 
M.ips  of  Ancient  Geography,"  twenty-three  In  num- 
»)er— and  Wells'  "  Sacred  Geography,"  modernized 
t>y  the  Editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  complete  works  of  the  kini* 


means  it  rises  and  mixes  with  the  atmosphere, 
where  it  remains  either  mvisibU,  or  assumes  I'lo 
appearance  of  clouds.  In  this  state  it  occupies 
a  space  fourteen  hundred  times  greater  than  in  it* 
ordinary  liquid  state,  and  consequently  is  miicli 
lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air  into  which  it 
rises.  It  has  been  calculated,  that,  from  an  acre 
of  ground,  during  twelve  hours  of  a  summer's 
day,  more  than  1600  gallons  of  water  have  been 
drawn  up  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour.  From 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  there  arise,  every 
twelve  hours,  no  less  than  30,320,500.000,000  or 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  water,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  rivers  that  intersect  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  This  immense  body  of  vapour  is  form- 
ed into  clouds,  which  are  carried  by  the  winds 
over  every  part  of  (he  continents ;  and,  by  a 
process  with  which  we  are  still  unacquainted,  is 
again  condensed  into  rain,  snow  or  dews,  which 
water  and  fertilize  the  earth.  Now,  if  this  won- 
derful and  e.tiensive  process  of  nature  were  to 
cease — we  might  wash  our  clothes,  but  centuries 
would  not  dry  them,  for  it  is  evaporation  alone 
that  produces  this  effect — there  would  be  no  rains 
nor  dews  to  fertilize  our  fields,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  the  earth  would  be  parched, 
and  the  vegetable  productions  which  afford  us 
subsistence  would  wither  and  decay, — the  riv- 
ers would  swell  the  ocean,  and  cause  it  to  over- 
flow a  portion  of  the  land,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  sources  would  soon  be  completely  exhaust- 
ed, and  their  channels  dried  up.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  whole  system  of  terrestrial  nature 
would  be  deranged,  and  man,  and  all  the  other 
tribes  of  animated  nature — deprived  of  those  com- 
forts which  are  essential  to  their  existence — 
would,  in  a  short  time,  perish  from  the  earth.  So 
that  it  forms  a  powerful  and  impressive  motive  to 
excite  us  to  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah,  when  we 
call  to  remembrance,  that  it  is  He  "  who  causeth 
the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
and  thus  preserves  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  se- 
cures to  all  living  creatures  the  blessings  ihej 
now  enjoy. 

Again,  We  are  informed  by  Solomon,  (Ec- 
cles.  i.  7.)  that  "  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea; 
yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  from  whenct 
the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again."  It 
appears,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  unaccountable, 
that  the  ocean  has  not  long  ere  now  overflown 
all  its  banks,  when  we  consider  that  so  many 
majestic  streams  are  incessantly  rolling  into  its 
abyss,  carrying  along  with  them  into  its  caverns 
no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  cubi- 
cal miles  of  water  every  year.  Solomon  partly 
solves  the  difficulty,  by  inlorming  us,  that,  "  to 
the  place  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again."  But  how  do  they  return  ?  Many 
expositors  of  Scripture  attempt  to  explain  this 
circumstance,  by  telling  us  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  percolate  through  the  earth,  and  in  somo 
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wsy  or  another,  arrive  near  the  tops  of  mountains, 
»vl,iTe  springs  ger.erally  abound.  But  such  a 
supposition  is  not  only  highly  improbable,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  mass  of  earth  and  r<^>cks, 
several  hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness,  thr<)u>;h 
which  the  waters  would  have  to  percolate,  but 
directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  nature ; 
for  nojiuid  can  rise  in  a  tube  above  the  level  of  iU 
source,  which  in  this  case  it  behoved  to  do.  Mo- 
dern experiments  and  discoveries,  however,  have 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  this  fact,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  evaporation,  to  which  I  have  just  now 
adverted.  From  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  of 
the  rivers  themselves,  there  is  carried  up  into 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  nearly 
three  limes  the  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  re- 
plenish the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  vapour  thus  raised  is  carried  by  the  winds, 
in  the  form  of  clouds,  over  every  region  of  the 
globe,  and  falls  down  in  rains  to  carry  on  the  va- 
rious processes  of  nature.  One  part  falls  into  the 
sea,  another  on  the  lowlands,  and  the  remaining 
part  is  sufficient  to  replenish  the  sources  of  all 
the  rivers.  So  that  the  assertion  of  Solomon  is 
strictly  and  philosophically  correct,  that  "  to  the 
place  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again."  They  first  fall  into  the  ocean  i  a  por- 
tion of  their  waters  is  then  raised  by  evaporation 
into  the  atmosphere  ;  this  portion  of  vapour,  af- 
ter traversing  the  regions  of  the  air,  falls  down 
in  rain,  mists,  and  dews,  and  supplies  the  nume- 
rous springs  "  which  run  among  the  hills." 

Such  illustrations,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  not  only  throw  alight  on  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writers,  but  tend  likewise  to  show 
the  harmony  that  subsists  between  the  discove- 
ries of  science  and  the  truths  of  revelation.  As 
the  Author  of  Christianity  and  the  Author  of  the 
system  of  nature  is  one  and  the  same  Being, 
there  must  exist  a  harmonious  correspondence 
between  truth  in  the  one,  and  fact  in  the  other  ; 
and  the  more  they  are  studied  with  intelligence, 
and  in  connexion  with  each  other,  the  more  will 
their  harmony  be  apparent. 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  has  frequently  forced 
itself  upon  my  attention,  that  whatever  scene  of 
nature  we  contemplate,  and  however  brilliant  and 
unexpected  the  discoveries  which  modern  science 
has  brought  to  light, — however  far  they  have 
carried  our  views  into  the  wonders  of  the  minute 
parts  of  creation,  and  into  the  immeasurable  re- 
gions of  space,  where  myriads  of  suns  are  light- 
ed up, — and  however  much  the  mind  may  be 
lost  in  astonishment  and  wonder,  at  the  magnifi- 
cent  scenes  which  they  disclose, — we  shall  find 
sentiments  and  expressions  in  Scripture  adequate 
to  express  every  emotion  of  the  soul  when  en- 
gaged in  such  contemplations. — Are  we  contem- 
plating the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  tiie  vast 
mass  of  waters  which  fill  its  mighty  caverns  ?  and 
do  we  wish  to  raise  our  thoughts  in  adoration  of 
the  power  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  formed  it 


by  his  word  ?  We  are  presented  by  the  inspires 
penmen  with  expressions  in  which  to  vent  oiif 
emotions.  "  He  holds  its  waters  in  the  hoilon 
of  his  hand  ;  ho  laketh  up  its  isles  as  a  very  lit- 
tle thing."  "  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea 
together  as  a  mass  ;  he  layeth  up  the  depth  as  in 
storehouses."  "  He  divideth  the  sea  by  hi; 
power;  he  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end." 
"  Thou  coveredst  the  earth  with  the  deep  as 
with  a  garment ;  the  waters  stood  above  the 
mountains:*  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  the 
voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.  Thou 
hast  set  a  boundary  that  they  may  not  pass  over, 
that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth." 
"He  hath  placed  the  sand  for  the  bounds  of  the 
sea,  bv  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass 
it ;  and  though  the  waves  thereof  toss  them- 
selves, yet  they  cannot  prevail ;  though  they 
roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it."  He  hath 
said  to  its  rolling  billows,  "  Hitherto  shall  thou 
come,  and  no  farther  ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed." — Are  we  spectators  of  storms 
and  tempests,  especially  in  the  terrific  grandeur 
they  display  in  southern  climes  ?  Our  emotions 
will  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  emphasis  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  in  which  we  are 
uniformly  directed  to  view  the  agency  of  God  in 
such  phenomena.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him ;  He  hath  his  way  in  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dust 
of  his  feet."  "  When  he  uttereth  his  voice, 
there  is  a  sound  of  waters  in  the  heavens  ;  he 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of 
tbe  earth  ;  he  mzJceth  lightnings  with  rain,  and 
brmgeth  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasuries." 
"  The  God  of  glory  thundereth  ;  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  full  of  majesty  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
divideth  the  flames  of  fire  ;  yea,  the  Lord  break- 
eth  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  "  Who  can  stand 
before  his  indisnation?  The  mountains  quake 
before  him,  the  hills  melt,  and  rocks  are  shivered 
at  his  presence." 

Again,  when  we  contemplate  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  animated  beings  which 
glide  through  the  waters,  move  along  the  earth, 
and  wing  their  flight  through  the  air  ;  together 
with  the  ample  provision  which  is  made  for 
their  accommodation  and  subsistence, — where 
can  we  find  language  more  appropiale  to  express 
our  feelings  than  in  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  ? 
"  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  !  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  rich»s  ;  so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable, 
both  small  and  great  beasts.  These  all  wait 
upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.  Thou  givest  them, — they  ga- 
ther ;  thou  openest  thine  hand,— they  are  filled 
with  good." — When  we  survey  the  structure  of 

•  Referring  to  the  '»\o«t 
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ihe  ouman  frame,  and  consider  the  vast  number 
ofbones,  muscles,  veins,  arteries,  lacteals,  lym- 
phatics, and  other  parts,  all  curiously  combined, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  every  motion  of  our 
bodies,  and  to  produce  sensitive  enjoyraeni, — 
along  with  the  organs  of  sense,  the  process  of 
respiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  whole  frame  every  four  minutes, — 
can  we  refrain  from  adopting  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Psalmist  ?  '•  I  will  praise  thee, 
for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !  mar- 
vellous are  thy  .vorlcs.  My  substance  was  not 
hid  from  thee  when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and 
curiously  wrought,"— or  variegated  like  needle- 
work,— ■'  in  mv  mother's  womb.*  Thine  eyes 
did  see  my  substance  when  it  was  yet  imperfect ; 
and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written, 
which  in  continuance  were  fashioned  when  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them.  How  precious  are 
ihy  thoughts  (or,  thy  wonderful  contrivances) 
concerning  me,  O  God !  How  great  is  the  sum 
of  them  I  If  I  should  c^unt  ihern,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand."  To  which  may  be 
added  the  words  of  Job,  "  Thine  hands  have 
made  and  fashioned  me  ;  thou  hast  clothed  me 
with  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced  me  with 
bones  and  sinews;  and  thy  visiiatior.  preserveth 
ray  spirit." — AVhen  we  contemplate  the  minute 
wonders  of  creation,  and  are  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  inconceivable  smallness  of  certain 
animated  beings, — how  can  we  more  appropri- 
ately express  our  feelings  than  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  "  He  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and 
excellent  in  working  ;  his  wisdom  is  unsearch- 
able, his  understanding  is  infinite  ;  marvellous 
things  doth  he  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
There  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  neither 
are  there  any  works  like  unto  thy  works.     Thou 

•  In  our  translation,  the  beauty  and  emphasis  of 
This  passage  are  partly  lost.  The  expression,"  curi- 
ously wrought,"  literall.v  translated,  signifies  "  flow- 
ered with  a  needle."  The  process  of  the  formation 
of  the  human  body  in  the  womb  is  compared  to  that 
in  a  piece  of  delicate  work  wrought  with  a  fine 
needle,  or  fashioned  with  peculiar  art  in  the  loom  ; 
which,  with  all  its  beaut  ful  proportion  of  figure 
and  variety  of  colouring,  rises  by  degrees  to  perfec- 
tion uniler  the  hand  of  the  artist,  from  a  rude  mass 
of  silk  or  other  materials,  and  according  to  a  pattern 
'yiijg  before  him.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the 
Divine  Being  is  here  represented  as  working  a 
shapeless  mass,  after  a  plan  delineated  in  his  book, 
into  the  most  curious  te.flure  of  muscles,  bones, 
veins,  ligaments,  membranes,  lymphatics,  &c.  most 
skilfully  interwoven  and  connected  with  each  other, 
till  It  becomes  a  structure  with  all  the  parts,  linea- 
ments, and  functions  of  a  man,— no  one  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  at  first,  any  more  than  the  fizures  in  a 
ball  of  silk,  before  it  is  fashioned  with  the  needle. 
The  wonders  of  this  workmanship  are  farther  en- 
hanceii  from  'he  consideration,  that,  while  human 
artificers  require  the  clearest  light  for  accomplish- 
in^;  their  work,  the  Divine  Artist  performs  it  "in 
sccrel,"  within  the  dark  and  narrow  recess  of  the 
wiimb.  The  expression,  "How  precious  are  thy 
h'ughu  I'l  me,'  should  he  rendered,  •'  How  precious 
a"-e  thy  ntUrivanc:*  retpeaing  me,"  namely,  in 
reference  to  the  exquisite  structure  and  orsranala- 
iHi.i  of  the  corporeal  frame,  on  which  the  Psalmist 
1  fixed  his  meditations. 


art    great,  and  dost  wondrous  things ;  thru  art 
God  alone." 

"WTien  we  contemplate  the  amazing  structure 
of  the  heavens — the  magnitude  of  the  bodies 
which  compose  the  planetary  system,  and  the 
numerous  orbs  which  adorn  the  nocturnal  sky — 
when  we  penetrate  with  the  telescope  into  the 
more  distant  regions  of  space,  and  behold  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  more  of  these  bright 
luminaries  rising  to  view  from  every  region  of  the 
firmament — when  we  consider  that  each  of  these 
twinkling  luminaries  is  a  sun,  equal  or  superior 
to  our  own  in  size  and  in  splendour,  and  surround- 
ed with  a  system  of  revolving  worlds — when  we 
reflect,  that  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  stms  and 
worlds,  forms,  in  all  probability,  but  a  very  small 
portionof  Jehovah's  empire,  and  when  our  minds 
are  bewildered  and  astonished  at  the  incompre- 
hensible grandeur  of  the  scene — where  shall  we 
find  language  to  express  our  emotions  more  ener- 
getic and  appropriate  than  in  such  passages  as 
these  ?  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  1 
He  is  glorious  in  power,  his  understanding  is  in- 
finite, his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  The  hea- 
vens declare  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the  firma- 
nent  showeth  his  handy-work.  All  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him 
as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  He  meteth 
out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  compre- 
hendeth  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure.  Be- 
hold '.  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  him.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 
He  doth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  won- 
ders without  number.  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty  I  Touching 
the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out ;  he  is 
excellent  in  power,  and  his  glory  is  above  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  Who  can  utter  tho 
mighty  operations  of  Jehovah?  Who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise  ?" 

Are  we  led,  from  the  discoveries  of  modem 
astronomy ,  to  infer,  that  numerous  worlds  besides 
our  own  exist  throughout  the  universe?  This 
idea  will  be  found  embodied  in  numerous  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  such  as  the  following; — 
"  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
tfere /ra/ned  by  the  word  of  God."  "In  these 
last  days  he  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds."  "  Thou  hast  made 
heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  theit  nott, 
and  thou  preserves!  them  all,  and  the  host  oj  heO' 
ven  worshippeth  thee."  "  He  sittelh  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
are  as  grasshoppers.  All  the  innabitants  of  the 
earth  are  reputed  as  nothing  in  his  sight.  The 
nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket;  and  he 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
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and  amonv  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.''  "  He 
ha(h  prepared  his  throne  in  thi-  heavens,  and  his 
kingdom  ruleth  over  lUl."  "  Wiien  I  consider 
iliy  heavens — what  is  man,  that  lliou  arl  mind- 
full  of  hun?"  It  would  be  easy  to  sliow,  were  it 
expedient  in  the  present  case,  that  all  such  ex- 
pressions and  representations,  embody  in  them 
the  idea  of  a  plurnlity  of  worlds,  without  which 
they  would  appear  either  inexplicable,  or  as 
a  species  of  bombast,  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  inspired  writers.  So  thai,  to  whatever  de- 
partment of  nature  we  direct  our  contemplations, 
we  perceife  its  correspondence  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  find 
in  these  writings  the  most  sublime  and  appropr  - 
ate  langua£!e  in  which  to  express  those  emotions 
which  tJie  diversified  scenes  of  the  material  world 
are  calculated  to  inspire. 

We  may  now  ask,  if  such  an  assertion  can  be 
made,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  any  other  writ- 
ings, ancient  or  modern,  whose  sentiments  have 
not  been  derived  from  the  sacred  oracles  ?  Can 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  all  the  poets,  philoso- 
phers and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  senti- 
ments so  dignified,  appropriate  and  sublime,  in 
relation  to  the  objects  to  which  we  have  alluded? 
Do  not  such  writers  frequenilj"  misrepresent  and 
even  caricature  the  system  of  nature  ?  Are  not 
their  descriptions  of  the  gods,  and  the  actions 
they  attribute  to  them,  in  many  instances,  mean, 
ridiculous,  unworthy  of  the  character  of  superior 
beings,  and  even  in  the  highest  degree  immoral 
and  profane?  And,  if  we  turn  to  the  literature 
and  the  sacred  b(X)ks  of  the  Chinese,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Hindoos  or  the  Japanese,  shall  we  find 
any  thing  superior?  And  is  not  the  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  ;  and  consequently,  that  they  are 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
maybe  made  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works  ?" 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  some  ot  the  advanta- 
ges which  may  be  derived  from  hision,'  and  gene- 
ral science  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  branch  of  useful 
knowledae,  of  whatever  description,  but  may  be 
rendered  in  some  way  or  another,  subservient  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  in  ena- 
bling us  to  take  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  facts  and  doctrines  they  declare.  Were 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  therefore,  instructed 
in  general  knowledge,  and  accustomed  to  ratio- 
nal investigations,  they  would  be  enabled  to  study 
the  Scriptures  with  much  greater  interest  and 
inrelligence  than  they  can  now  be  supposed  to  do. 
They  would  perceive  ihe  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  their  language,  the  dignity  and  excellence  of 
the  Sentiments  ihev  contain,  the  purity  of  their 
■ioctri::es.  and  the  beneficent  tendency  of  their 


moral  precepts;  and,  by  familiarizing  theirmittii 
w  ith  the  numerous  and  muliifarious  facts  they  ex- 
hibit, and  comparing  them  wilJi  the  history  ofna 
tioDs,  and  with  passing  events,  they  would  gra- 
dually acquire  all  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
view  of  God's  superintending  providence.  The 
stiKiy  of  iho  Scri|)tuies,  in  their  native  simplicity, 
with  the  helps  now  alluded  to,  and  without  inter- 
mixture of  the  technical  language  of  theologians, 
and  of  parly  opinions,  would  be  of  vast  import- 
ance in  religion.  It  would  convince  the  unbiass- 
ed inquirer  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  for  many  of  tlwse  nume- 
rous disputes  about  metaphysical  dogmas,  which 
have  rent  the  Christian  world  into  a  number  of 
shreds  and  patches,  and  produced  jealousy  and 
animosity,  where  love  and  affection  should  have 
appeared  predominant.  He  would  soon  be  ena- 
bled to  perceive,  that  the  system  of  Revelation 
th'efly  consists  of  a  series  of  important _/acU, 
conuccted  with  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
our  race,  and  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  practi- 
cal and  interesting  truths  ;  and  that  the  grand 
design  of  the  whole  is  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
moral  evil,  to  display  the  truecharacter  of  Deity, 
to  promote  love  to  God  and  man,  to  inculcate  the 
practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue,  and  to  form 
mankind  into  one  harrnonious  and  affectionate 
society.  He  would  find  none  of  the  technical 
terms  and  phraseology  which  the  schoolmen  and 
others  have  introduced  into  their  systems  of  the- 
ology ;  nor  any  of  those  anathemas,  which  one 
sectary  has  so  frequently  levelled  at  another,  ap- 
plied to  any  one,  excepting  to  those  "  who  love 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity."  He  would 
naturally  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  is 
not  clearly  and  explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  but  obscurely  hinted  at,  in  reference  to  the 
external  government  of  the  church  or  any  other 
subject,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  primary  Import- 
ance, and  consequently,  ought  never  to  be  the 
subject  of  virulent  dispute,  or  the  cause  of  dis- 
sension or  separation  among  Christians — and 
that  those  things  only  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
prominent  and  distinguishing  truths  of  religion 
which  are  the  most  frequently  reiterated,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  emphasis,  and  perspicuity,  that 
"  he  who  runs  may  read  them." 

Again,  such  an  intelligent  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  would  accompany  tlie  acquisition  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  would  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Christian  church.  Ignorance 
and  distorted  views  of  the  truths  of  revelation 
are  almost  uniformly  accompanied  with  illiberal- 
ity  and  self-conceit ;  and  where  these  prevail, 
silly  prejudices  are  fostered,  and  party  opinions 
tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  magnified  into  undue 
importance.  But  an  enlightened  mind, — the 
farther  it  advances  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  the  more  will 
it  perceive  the  limited  nature  of  its  facul''>;s,  and 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  certain  mjsierioua 
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4<jclrines  ;  and  consequently,  the  more  will  it  be 
disposed  to  grant  to  every  other  mind  a  liberty  of 
thought  on  subordinate  religious  subjects,  and  to 
make  every  allowance  for  those  educational  pre- 
judices and  other  causes  which  have  a  tendency 
to  warp  the  mind  to  certain  favourite  opinions. 
And,  when  such  a  disposition  more  generally  pre- 
vails, and  is  accompanied  with  the  exercise  of 
Christian  love  and  moderation- -the  spirit  of  party 
will  be  gradually  undermined,  and  all  who  recog- 
nise the  grand  and  essential  features  of  genuine 
Christianity  will  unite  in  one  lovely  and  harmo- 
nious society.  But,  so  long  as  ignorance  and 
habits  of  mental  inactivity  prevail  among  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  such  a  happy  con- 
summation cannot  be  expected.* 

In  short,  were  the  Sacred  writings  studied  with 
reverence  and  attention,  and  those  departments 
of  knowledge  to  which  I  have  alluded  brought 
forward  to  assist  in  their  investigation,  Infidelity 
would  soon  feel  ashamed  of  its  ignorance  and 
impertinence,  and  hide  its  head  in  retirement  and 
obscurity.  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  that  so  many  avow- 
ed infidels  are  to  be  found  in  society.  "  They 
speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not ;" 
"  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words  "of 
vanity  against  truths  which  they  never  investi- 
gated, and  which,  of  course,  they  do  not  under- 
stand. Even  some  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  lorite  against  revelation  are  not  ashamed  to 
avow,  that  they  have  never  either  read  or  studied 
the  writings  it  contains.  Paine,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  adversaries  of  Christianity,  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  affirm,  that,  when  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Age  ofReason,"  he  was  without  a 
Bible.  "Afterwards,"  he  tells  us,  in  schoolboy 
lanjiuage,  "  I  procured  a.  Bible  and  a  Testament." 
Who,  but  an  arrant  fool  would  have  made  such  a 
declaration,  and  thus  have  proclaimed  his  own 
impertinence  and  folly  ?  and  who  would  have  lis- 
tened with  patience  to  such  an  impudent  avowal, 
had  it  been  made  in  relation  to  any  other  subject? 
For,  to  attempt  to  answer  a  book  which  one  had 
not  read,  is  surely  the  height  of  presumption  and 
impudence,  and  plainly  indicates,  that  the  mind 
was  previously  prejudiced  against  it,  and  deter- 
mined to  oppose  its  sentiments.  Others  have 
looked  into  the  Bible,  and  skimmed  over  its  con- 
tents, with  the  express  purpose  of  finding  faults 
and  contradictions.  Emerson  the  mathemati- 
cian, having  imbibed  a  disrelish  for  the  Scrip- 
turei,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  they 
were  not  divine,  by  picking  out  a  number  of  in- 
sulated passages,  which  he  conceived  to  be  con- 
tradictions, and  set  them,  one  opposite  to  anoth- 
er, in  two  separate  columns,  and  then  was  bold 
enough  to  aver  that  he  had  proved  the  Bible  to 
be  an  imposture.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  men 

*  FoTamoro  ftiU  illustration  of  this  topic,  see  Sec- 
tion V, 


who  presume  to  act  in  this  manner  should  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth?  What 
book  in  the  world  would  stand  such  an  ordeal  ? 
There  is  no  treatise  on  any  subject  whatever, 
which,  if  treated  in  this  manner,  might  not  be 
made  to  appear  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions. If  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  at  all,  it 
must  be  perused  both  with  reverence  and  with  in- 
telligence ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  enters  on  the 
study  of  it,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  but  will  soon 
perceive,  that  it  contain?  ''the  witness  in  itself," 
that  it  is  from  God,  and  will  feel,  that  it  is  "  quick 
and  powerful"  in  its  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
and  a  "  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  But  he  who  reads  it  either  with 
scorn,  with  negligence,  or  with  prejudice,  needs 
not  wonder  if  he  shall  find  himself  only  confirm- 
ed in  his  folly  and  unbelief.  "For  a  scorner 
seeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth  it  not ;  but  know- 
ledge is  easy  unto  him  that  haih  understanding. 
I  have  dwelt,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  to- 
pic of  Christianity,  because  it  is  a  subject  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  importance  to  every  individual. 
If,  in  systems  of  education,  and  in  the  means  by 
which  mankind  at  large  may  be  enlightened  and 
improved,  the  knowledge  of  religion  be  overlook- 
ed, and  its  moral  requisitions  disregarded,  more 
evil  than  good  may  be  the  result  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  general  and  scientific  knowledge.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  scenes  of  anarchy, 
licentiousness  and  horror  which  succeeded  the 
first  French  revolution,  when  revealed  religion 
was  publicly  discarded,  and  atheism,  infidelity 
and  fatalism,  accompanied  with  legalized  plun- 
dering, became  "the  order  of  the  day."  If 
knowledge  is  not  consecrated  to  a  moral  purpose, 
and  prosecuted  with  a  reference  to  that  immortal 
existence  to  which  we  are  destined,  the  utility 
of  its  general  diffusion  might  be  justly  callei  in 
question.  But,  when  prosecuted  in  connexion 
with  the  important  discoveries  of  revelation,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  man  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  more  exalted  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments in  the  life  to  come. 


SECTION  X. 

J\risceUaTieous  Advantages  of  Knowledge  britfly 
stated. 

In  this  section.  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  seve- 
ral advantages  which  would  flow  from  a  general 
diff'usion  of  knowledge,  not  directly  included  in 
those  which  have  already  been  stated. 

I.  Minds  tutored  in  knowledge  and  habits  of 
reflection,  would  be  led  to  form  just  estimates  of 
human  character  and  enjoyment. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  are  apt  to  form  a  false 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  men,  from  consider 
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ing  only  those  adventitious  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  those  external  trap- 
pings with  which  they  are  adorned.  Wherever 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  iiigh-sounding  titles 
have  taken  up  their  residence,  the  mulliluile  fall 
down  and  worship  at  their  shrine.  The  natural 
and  acquired  endowments  of  the  mind  are  seldom 
appreciated  and  respected,  unless  they  are  cloth- 
e  1  with  a  dazzling  exterior.  A  man  of  genius, 
of  virtue  and  of  piety,  is  not  ilistinguislied  from 
'lie  common  herd  of  mankind,  unless  he  can  af- 
ford to  live  in  an  elegant  mansion,  to  entertain 
convivial  parties,  and  to  mingle  with  the  fashion- 
ahlc  and  polite.  The  poor  and  ignorant  peasant 
looks  up  with  a  kind  of  veneration  to  my  lord  and 
my  lady,  as  if  they  were  a  species  of  superior 
beings,  though,  perhap",  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trilling  accomplishments,  th>-y  are  scarcely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  whom  they 
despise,  in  respect  to  intellectual  attainments  ; 
and  they  are  often  far  beneath  them  in  those  mo- 
ral accomplishments  which  constitute  the  true 
glory  of  man, — being  too  frequently  the  slaves  of 
many  foolish  caprices  and  unhallowed  passions. 
To  pay  homage  to  mere  titles,  rank  or  riches, 
has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  human  mind,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  all  that  vassalage,  slavery 
and  despotism  which  have  prevailed  in  ihe  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  rank  and  fashion 
looks  down  with  a  species  of  disdain,  and  con- 
siders as  unworthy  of  his  notice,  the  man  of  ta- 
lent, or  the  rational  inquirer  after  truth,  if  he  is 
clad  in  a  homely  dress,  and  possessed  of  only  a 
small  share  of  wealth  ;  because,  forsooth,  he  is 
unqualified  to  accompany  him  to  horse-races, 
assemblies,  masquerades,  and  other  fashionable 
entertainments.  Many  an  individual  of  superla- 
tive worth  and  merit  has  been  thus  overlooked  by 
his  superiors  in  rank,  and  even  by  the  great  body 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  has  passed  through  the 
world  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except  by 
a  few  minds  congenial  to  his  own.  For  the  beau- 
ties and  excellencies  of  mimi  can  only  be  perceiv- 
ed and  appreciated  by  those  whose  mental  facul- 
ties have  been,  in  some  degree,  enlightened 
and  improved,  and  who  are  qualified  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  jewel,  although  its  casket  may  be 
formed  of  coarse  materials,  and  besmeared  with 
sand  and  mud. 

The  multitude  form  no  less  erroneous  esti- 
mates in  regard  to  human  happiness.  Having 
felt  little  other  misery  than  that  which  arises 
from  poverty,  want,  or  excessive  labour,  they  are 
apt  to  imagine,  that  where  riches  abound,  and  the 
avenues  to  every  sensitive  enjoyment  are  free 
and  unobstructed,  there  misery  can  scarely  gain 
admittance,  and  the  greatest  share  of  human  hap- 
liness  must  be  found  ;  that  where  there  is  wealth 
there  can  be  little  sorrow,  and  that  those  who 
glide  along  in  splendour  and  affluence  can  scarcely 
'»e  acquainted  with  the  cares  and  arucieties  which 
>reas    so  ]^eavily   upon  the  rest  of    mankind. 


Hence  the  ruling  passion,  which  distingriislic* 
the  majiirity  of  mankind,  to  aspire  after  elevalec 
station  and  rank,  and  to  accumulate  riches,  al- 
though it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  trampling 
uniler  fool  every  social  duty,  and  every  moral 
principle,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  endangering 
life  itself.  Hence,  the  idle  and  the  vicious  are 
led  to  imagine,  that  if  they  can  but  lay  hold  of 
wealth,  whether  by  fraud,  by  deceit,  or  by  open 
violence,  they  will  be  able  to  administer  nutri- 
ment to  those  desires  which,  when  gratified,  wili 
complete  their  happiness. 

It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  be  supposed 
more  effectual  for  counteracting  such  fallacious 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  cultiva* 
lion  of  reason,  the  expanding  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  habit  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  to  the  diversified  phenomena 
of  human  character  and  conduct.  The  man 
whose  mind  is  accustomed  to  investigation,  and 
to  take  an  extensive  range  through  the  regions  oi 
science,  and  who  considers  his  mental  powers  as 
ihe  chief  characteristic  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  will  na- 
turally be  guided  in  his  estimates  of  human  cha- 
racter, by  moTul  and  intellectual  considerations. 
His  eye  will  easily  penetrate  through  the  thin 
veil  of  exterior  and  adventitious  accompaniments, 
and  appreciate  what  alone  is  worthy  of  regard  in 
the  characters  of  men,  whether  they  be  surround- 
ed by  wealth  and  splendour,  or  inimersed  in  po- 
verty or  obscurity.  And  with  respect  to  human 
happiness,  a  personof  this  description  will  easily 
enter  into  such  a  train  of  reasoning  as  the  follow- 
ing, and  feel  its  force  : — That,  in  respect  oi 
wealth,  what  we  cannot  reach  may  very  well  be 
forborne  ;  that  the  inequality  of  happiness  on  this 
account  is,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  than  it 
seems  ;  that  the  greatness  which  we  admire  at 
a  distance,  has  much  fewer  advantages,  and 
much  less  splendour,  when  we  are  suffered  to 
approach  it ;  th.it  the  happiness  which  we  ima- 
gine to  be  found  in  high  life,  is  much  alloyed 
and  diminished  by  a  variety  of  foolish  passions 
and  domestic  cares  and  anxieties,  of  which  we 
are  generally  ignorant ;  and  that  the  apparent  in- 
felicity of  the  lower  stations  in  society  is  fre. 
quently  moderated  by  various  moral  and  domestic 
comforts,  unknown  to  many  of  those  who  occupy 
the  highest  ranks  of  social  life.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain portion  ofexternal  enjoyment  without  which 
no  man  can  be  happy  ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
portirm  of  wealth  to  procure  this  enjoyment 
which  every  rank  of  society  ought  to  possess,  and 
which  even  the  lowest  ranks  would  obtain,  were 
the  movements  of  the  social  machine  properly 
conducted.  But,  to  pursue  riches,  with  all  the 
violence  of  passion,  as  the  chief  end  of  our  being, 
is  not  only  degrading  to  our  intellectual  natures, 
and  tends  to  block  up  the  avenues  to  tranquil  en- 
joyment, but  is  fraught  with  foil  and  anx<«ty 
and  innumerable  hazards.    "  Wealth,"  says  n 
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c-^iann  TwraJ  writer,  "  is  nothing  in  iiself ;  it  is 
nol  dsjrul  /u3  vjhen  it  departs  from  us  ;  its  value 
is  founrl  iji!y  in  liiat  which  it  can  purchase, 
which,  if  wo  tup[.9se  it  put  to  its  best  use  by 
those  that  poscess  it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve 
the  desire  or  envy  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain, 
that  with  regard  to  corporeal  enjoyment,  money 
can  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor 
block  up  the  passages.'  of  anguish.  Disease  and 
infirmity  still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeeble, 
perhaps  exasperated  bj'  luxury,  or  promoted  by 
softness.  With  respeci  to  the  mind,  it  has  rare- 
ly been  observed,  that  wealth  contributes  much 
to  quicken  the  discerntncnt,  enlarge  the  capa- 
city, or  elevate  the  imagination  ;  but  may,  by 
hiring  flattery,  or  laying  diUj,cnce  asleep,  confirm 
error  and  harden  stupidity." 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  and  principles  by 
which  an  enlightened  mind  will  naturally  esti- 
mate the  characters  and  enjoyments  of  mankind. 
Were  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  every 
country  qualified  to  enter  into  such  reasonings, 
and  to  feel  the  force  of  such  considerations,  it 
could  not  fail  of  being  accompanied  with  many 
beneficial  effecls.  It  would  temper  that  foolish 
adulation  which  ignorance  and  imbecility  so  fre- 
quently offer  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  and  splen- 
dour ;  and  would  undermine  those  envious  and 
discontented  dispositions  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  are  apt  to  view  the  riches  and  possessions 
of  the  great.  As  moral  principles  and  conduct, 
associated  with  intelligence,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  respect  in  the  human  character,  it 
would  lead  persons  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
true  dignity  of  man,  not  by  the  glitter  of  affluence, 
or  the  splendour  of  equipage,  but  by  those  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  and  endowments,  which, 
in  every  station,  demands  our  regard,  and  which 
constitute  the  real  glory  of  the  human  character. 
It  would  tend  to  counteract  the  principle  of  Ava- 
rice, which  has  produced  so  many  miseries  and 
mischiefs  in  society,  and  to  promote  that  Con- 
tentment under  the  allotments  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  which  consists  the  chief  part  of  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  And  while  it  would 
counteract  the  tendency  to  foolish  and  immoral 
pursuits,  it  would  direct  to  those  rational  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments  which  are  pure  and  per- 
manent, and  congenial  to  the  high  dignity  and 
destination  of  man.  In  short,  were  the  attention 
of  the  higher  and  influential  classes  turned  away 
from  hounding  and  horse-racing,  masquerades, 
gambling,  and  such  like  frivolous  amusements, 
and  directed  to  the  study  of  useful  science,  we 
might  expect  to  behold  them  patronising  philan- 
trophic  and  scientific  characters  in  their  plans 
and  investigations,  and  devoting  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  to  carry  forward  those  improve- 
ments by  which  the  comforts  of  mankind  would 
be  increased,  and  science  and  art  carried  nearer 
to  perfection.  The  twentieth  part  of  that  wealth 
which  is  too  frequently  spent  in  fashionable  follies. 


were  it  devoted  to  such  purposes,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable service  to  the  interests  both  of  hu- 
manity and  of  science. 

II.  The  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
would  enable  persons  to  profit  by  their  attendance 
on  public  instructions. 

In  the  present  day,  lectures  on  popular  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  chemistry,  geology, and  political 
economy  are  occasionally  delivered  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britam  ;  but,  out 
of  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  scarcely  thirty  or  fortv  in- 
dividuals can  be  collected  to  listen  to  instructions 
on  such  subjects.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  fee  demanded  for  admission,  which  is 
sometimes  beyond  the  reach  of  many  intelligent 
persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  But  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  taste  for  such  branch- 
es of  knowledge — to  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
general  science — and  lo  unacquaintance  with  the 
terms  which  require  lo  be  used  m  the  explanation 
of  such  subjects,  arising  from  the  want  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  in  early  life.  Even  of  the  few 
who  generally  attend  such  lectures,  there  is  not 
perhaps  the  one  half  who  can  enter  with  intelli- 
gence into  the  train  of  reasoning  and  illustration 
brought  forward  by  the  lecturer,  or  feel  much  in- 
terest in  the  discussions,  excepting  when  their 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  some  flashy  experiment. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  very  little  knowledge  com- 
paratively can  be  communicated  in  this  way  to 
the  population  at  large,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
previous  instruction, — and  that  systems  of  intel- 
lectual education,  more  extensive  and  efficient 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  in  operation, 
require  to  be  adopted,  before  the  great  body  of  the 
people  can  be  supposed  to  profit  by  attendance  on 
courses  of  lectures  on  any  department  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  same  remark  will  applv,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications, to  the  instructions,  delivered  by  the 
teachers  of  religion.  For  want  of  a  proper  foun- 
dation being  previously  laid,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  the  acquisition  of  gener- 
al information,  comparatively  little  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  sermons  and  expository  lectures 
delivered  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Of  a 
thousand  individuals  which  may  compose  awor- 
shippino  assembly  where  religious  instructions 
are  imparted,  there  are  seldom  above  two  hnndred 
(and  most  frequently  much  fewer)  that  can  give 
any  intelligent  account  of  the  train  of  thought 
which  has  been  pursued,  or  the  topics  which  havo 
been  illustrated  in  the  discourses  to  which  they 
have  professed  to  listen.  This  may  be  owing,  in 
many  instances,  tr  the  dry  and  abstract  method  by 
which  certain  preachers  construct  their  discours- 
es, and  to  the  want  of  energy,  and  the  dull  and 
monotonous  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
But,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  obviously 
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otvtng  to  habits  odnatttntion  to  subjects  of  an  in- 
tclirciual  nature — to  an  incapacity  for  following 
a  train  of  illustration  or  ri-asoning — and  to  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  many 
terms  whicli  theological  instructors  find  it  expe- 
dient to  use  in  the  constructionof  their  discours- 
es— and  such  deficiencies  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
m-iital  faculties  not  having  been  exercised  from 
ii.t'ancy  in  the  pursuit  ofknowledge  and  in  ration- 
al investigations. 

This  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
culture  seems  to  be  virtually  acknowledged  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  ;  since,  in  their  general  dis- 
courses, they  confine  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  lothe  elucidation  of  the^rs<pnmri;>ie»of  re- 
ligion. Instead  of  exhibiting  a  luminous  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  scenery  of  di- 
vine revelation,  and  illustrating  its  various  parts 
from  the  history  of  nations,  the  system  of  nature, 
and  the  scenes  of  human  life — they  generally  con- 
fine their  discussions  to  a  few  topics  connected 
with  what  are  termed  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of "  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion," as  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts,  by  tracing  the 
elements  of  Christianity  in  all  their  bearings  on 
moral  conduct  and  Christian  contemplation,  and 
endeavourino  to  carry  forward  the  mind  to  the 
most  enlarged  views  of  the  perfections  of  God  and 
the  "  glory  of  his  kingdom" — they  feel  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  and 
again  to  "the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  oi 
Christ" — feeding  their  hearers  "  with  milk"  in- 
stead of"  strong  meat."  And  the  reason  assign- 
ed for  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  more 
sublime  topics  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
and  thus  limi'.ingthe  subject  of  tneir  discussions, 
is  that  their  hearers  are  unqualified  to  follow  them 
in  the  arjuments  and  illustrations  which  behoved 
to  be  brought  forward  on  such  subjects — that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  like  speaking  to  the  winds 
or  beating  the  air,  and  would  infallibly  mar  their 
edification.  If  this  reason  be  valid,  (and  that  it 
is  partlv  so  there  can  be  little  doubt)  it  implies, 
that  some  glaring  deficiency  must  exist  in  the 
mental  culture  of  the  great  body  of  professing 
Christians,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
everv  proper  mean,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
qualified  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tributes,  the  works,  and  the  ways  of  God,  and  to 
'•  go  on  unto  perfection." 

It  is  foretold  in  the  sacred  oracles,  that  "  men 
shall  speak  of  the  might  of  God's  terrible  acts." 
that  "  his  saints  shall  speak  of  Uie  glory  of  his 
kingdom,  and  talk  ..f  hispotcer,  to  make  known  to 
the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  operations  and  the  glo- 
rious majesty  of  hus  kingdom."  This  prediction 
has  never  y>!t  been  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the 
great  bodv  of  the  Christian  chui  ch.  For,  where 
do  we  find  one  out  of  twenty  among  the  hearers 
of  the  Gospel  capable  of  rehearsing  the  "  ter- 
rible acts"  of  God,  either  in  his  moral  or  his 
physical  operations^f  tracing  the  dispensations 


of  his  providence  towards  nations  and  commuiii 
ties,  in  a  connected  series,  from  the  comnieiire- 
ment  of  time,  throuj;h  the  successive  periods  of 
history — and  of  comparing  the  desolations  of  ci- 
ties and  the  ruin  of  empires  with  the  declara- 
tions of  ancient  prophecy  ?  AVhere  do  we  find 
one  out  of  a  hundred  capable  of  expatiating  on 
the  "  pow  er  "  of  Jehovah,  and  on  the  most  strik- 
ing displavs  of  this  perfection  which  are  exhi- 
bited throughuui  the  vast  creation?  Or  where 
shall  we  find  those  who  are  qualified  to  display 
the  magnificence  of  that  empire  which  is  "  es- 
tablished in  the  heavens,"  embracing  within  its 
boundaries  thousands  of  suns  and  ten  thousands 
of  worlds^-or  "  to  speak,"  with  intelligence,  "  of 
the  glory  of  that  kingdom  which  ruleth  over  all," 
and  thus  "  to  make  known  to  others  the  mighty 
operations"  carried  on  by  Jehovah,  "and  the 
glorious  majesty  of  his  kingdom?"  It  is  obvious 
that  no  such  qualifications  yet  exist  among  the 
majority  of  members  which  compose  the  visible 
church.  And  vet  the  predictions  to  which  we 
refer  must  be  realized,  at  some  period  or  another, 
in  the  history  of  the  divine  dispensations.  And 
is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  realized  in  our  own  limes  ?  And.  if  so, 
ought  we  not  to  exert  all  our  influence  and  ener 
gies  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  so  important 
and  desirable  an  object  ?  And,  in  what  manner 
are  our  energies  in  this  respect  to  be  exerted, 
but  in  concerting  and  executing,  without  delay, 
plans  for  the  universal  intellectual  instruction  of 
mankind?  For,  without  the  communication  o( 
knowledge  to  afar  greater  extent,  and  much  more 
diversified  than  what  has  even  yet  been  considered 
necessary  for  ordinary  Christians,  we  can  never 
expect  to  behold  in  the  visible  church  "  saints" 
endowed  with  such  sublime  qualifications  as  those 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  the  approach  of 
that  auspicious  era  when  "  all  shall  know  the 
Lord,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  expression, 
"  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest." 

To  obtain  a  comprehensive,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  complete  view  of  the  system  of  revelation 
in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  all  its  requirements,  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  every  man.  But,  in  order 
to  this  attainment,  there  must  be  acquired  a  cer- 
tain habit  of  thinking  and  of  meditating.  In 
vain  does  a  person  turn  over  whole  volumes,  and 
attempt  to  peruse  catechisms,  bodies  of  divinity, 
or  even  the  Scriptures  themselves, — he  can  never 
comprehend  the  dependencies,  connexions  and 
bearings  of  divine  truth,  and  the  facts  they  ex- 
plain and  illustrate,  unless  he  acquire  a  habit  of 
arranging  ideas,  of  laying  down  principles,  and 
deducing  conclusions.  But  this  habit  cannot  be 
acquired  without  a  continued  series  of  instruc- 
tions, especially  in  the  early  part  of  life,  accom- 
panied with  serious  attention  and  profound  api)li- 
cation.  For  \vant  of  suf-h  pre-requisites  the 
great  body  of  Christians  do  not  rean  half  tiie  b*- 
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nefil  they  otherwise  might  from  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  ;  and  "  when  for  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  teachers  of  others,  they  have  still  need  that 
one  teach  iheni  again,  which  be  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oracles  of  God."  "  Hence  it  is,"  says 
a  celebrated  preacher,  "  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  sermons  produce  so  little  fruit,  because  ser- 
mons are,  at  least  they  ought  to  be,  connected 
discourses,  in  which  the  principle  founds  the  con- 
sequence, ana  the  consequence  follows  the  princi- 
ple :  all  which  supposes  in  the  hearers  a  habit  of 
meditation  and  attention.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  are  apt  to  be  ofTended  when  any  body  attempts 
to  draw  us  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  prejudices, 
and  are  not  only  ignorant,  but  isnorant  from  gra- 
vity, and  derive,  I  know  not  what  glory  from  our 
own  stupidity.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  preacher  is 
seldom  or  never  allowed  to  soar  in  his  sermons, 
to  rise  into  the  contemplation  of  some  lofty  and 
rapturous  objects,  but  must  always  descend  to  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  as  if  he  preached  for 
the  first  time,  or  as  if  his  auditors  for  the  first 
time  heard.  Hence  our  preachers  seem  to  lead 
us  into  obscure  paths,  and  to  lose  us  in  abstract 
speculations,  when  they  treat  of  some  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  such  as  his  faithfulness,  his  love 
of  order,  his  regard  for  his  intelligent  creatures. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  we  are,  in  some  sense, 
well  acquainted  with  some  truths  of  religion, 
while  we  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  others. 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  some  doctrines  which  are 
true  in  themselves,  demonstrated  in  our  Scrip- 
tures, and  essential  to  religion,  become  errors, 
yea  sources  of  many  errors  in  our  mouths,  be- 
cause we  consider  them  only  in  themselves,  and 
not  in  connexion  with  other  doctrines,  or  in  the 
proper  places  to  which  they  belong  in  the  system 
of  religion." 

Were  we  then,  without  delay,  to  set  on  foot 
plans  of  universal  instruction,  on  a  rational  prin- 
ciple— were  the  young  generation  to  be  univer- 
sally trained  up  in  rational  exercises  and  habits 
of  reflection,  first  at  Infant  Schools,  and  after- 
wards at  seminaries  of  a  higher  order,  conducted 
on  the  same  intellectual  principle,  and  this  sys- 
tem of  tuition  continued  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
we  should,  ere  long,  behold  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  state  of  society,  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  in  the  illustrations  of  re- 
ligion which  would  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit. 
We  should  behold  thousands  of  intelligent  wor- 
shippers crowding  our  religious  assemblies, 
with  minds  prepareo  ;3r  receiving  instruction, 
and  eagerly  listening  to  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions in  reference  to  the  most  sublime  and  im- 
portant subjects.  We  should  behold  our  preach- 
ers explaining  the  first  principles  of  religion  with 
such  clearness  and  energy,  that  they  should  sel- 
dom need  to  recur  to  the  subject,  "  soaring  in 
tlieir  sermons,"  rising  into  "  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  lofty  and  rapturous  objects" — 
displaying  the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  God  in 
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the  operation  of  his  moral  government  among 
the  nations,  descanting  on  his  glorious  att-ib"te«i- 
exhibiiing  his  wisdom  in  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture and  the  movements  of  his  providence,  illus- 
trating his  omnipotence  and  grandeur  from  the 
glories  of  the  firmament,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  universe — directing  their  hearers  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  his  hand  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  declarations  of  his  word — demo.i- 
strating  the  truth  of  revelation  from  its  powerf.: 
and  beneficient  effects — enforcing  theholv  tei.-, 
pers  and  the  duties  which  religion  requires  from 
every  rational  and  scriptural  motive — illustrating 
the  effects  of  moral  evil  from  the  history  of  na- 
tions and  the  miseries  in  which  it  has  involved 
individuals  and  socielies^-expatiating  on  schemes 
of  philanthropy  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  dis- 
playing the  love  and  mercy  of  God  towards  our 
race,  and  the  connexions  and  bearings  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  in  its  relation  to  the  angelic 
tribes  and  other  beings,  and  in  its  glorious  and 
happy  consequences  on  unnumbered  multitudes 
of  mankind,  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 
In  such  a  stale  of  Christian  society  we  should 
have  no  dull  monotonous  preachers,  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  an  abstract  subject,  in  a 
twenty  minutes'  sermon,  and  leaving  their  hear- 
ers as  dull,  and  lifeless,  and  uninformed  as  they 
found  them  ;  but  all  our  public  services  would  be 
conducted  with  life,  and  energy,  and  pathos, 
and  by  men  of  sanctified  dispositions  and  en- 
lightened understandings,  "not  given  to"  idle- 
ness and  "  filthy  lucre,"  but  having  their  whole 
faculties  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  word,  the 
ways,  and  the  works  of  God.  And,  in  order  to 
expand  the  minds  of  the  Christian  people,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  listening  with  intelligence  to 
such  instructions,  we  should  have  Courses  of 
Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  General  History,  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  anxious  inquirers,  instead  of  the  tens 
which  can  now  be  induced  to  attend  on  such 
means  of  instruction.  For  knowledge,  when  it 
is  clearly  exhibited,  and  where  a  previous  desire 
has  been  excited  for  its  acquisition,  is  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  human  mind  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  from  the  years  of  infancy  to  the 
latest  period  of  mortal  existence. 

in.  Such  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  that  Ic 
which  we  have  now  adverted,  would  introduce  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  persecutions  for  conscience' 
sake,  which  have  so  much  disgraced  the  worlds 

It  is  a  striking  and  most  melancholy  fact  in 
the  history  of  man,  that  the  most  dreadful  suffer- 
ings and  tortures  ever  felt  by  human  beings,  have 
been  inflicted  on  account  of  difl'erences  of  opin- 
ion respectins  the  dogmas  and  the  ceremonies 
ofrelioion.     Men  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
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ri'lains,  cheats  and  robbers,  deceitful,  profligate 
and  profane,  to  invade  llie  territories  of  thoir  un- 
otr  nding  neighbours,  to  burn  cities  and  towns, 
to  lay  waste  provinces,  and  slaughter  thousands 
jflheir fellow-creatures,  and  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity ;  while,  in  numerous  instances,  the  most 
pious,  upright,  and  philanthropic  characters  have 
been  hurried  like  criminals  to  slakes,  gibbets, 
racks,  and  flames,  merely  for  holding  an  ojiinion 
different  from  their  superiors  respecting  a  doc- 
trine in  religion,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  Di- 
vine Being  ought  to  be  worshipped.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  under  the  emperor 
Nero,  the  Christians  were  wrapped  tip  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  some  of  them  in  this 
slate  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were 
crucitied,  and  others  dressed  in  shirts  made  stiff 
with  wax,  fixed  to  axle  trees,  and  set  on  fire,  and 
Consumed  in  the  gardens  at  Rome.  Such  dread- 
ful persecutions  continued,  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  with  a  few  intervals,  to  the  time  of 
Consiantine,  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  It  might  not  be  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  pagans  should  persecute  the 
followers  of  Christ  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
pretended  Christians  began  to  persecute  one 
another  on  account  of  certain  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  their  religions  opinions.  The  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses 
were  subjected  by  the  Popish  church,  and  strang- 
ling and  burning  of  supposed  heretics,  and  the 
tortures  inflicted  on  those  suspected  of  favouring 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition — a  court  whose  history  is  written  in 
flames,  and  in  characters  of  blood, — exhibit  a 
series  of  diabolical  cruelties,  the  recital  of  which 
is  enough  to  make  "  the  ears  of  every  one  to 
tingle,"  and  to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  de- 
graded in  belonging  to  a  race  of  intelligences  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  such  dreadful  enormities. 

Even  in  the  British  isles  such  persecutions  have 
raged,  and  such  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  benevolent  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  In  our  times,  the  more 
appalling  and  horrific  forms  which  persecution 
formerly  assumed,  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
civil  laws  of  the  country,  but  its  spirit  still  re- 
mains, and  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent shapes.  What  other  name  can  be  given 
to  a  power  which  prevent*  ^  numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  of  men  from  holding  certain  civil 
offices  and  emoluments,  because  they  do  not  be- 
long to  an  established  church,  and  yet  compels 
them  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers  of  that  church,  although  they  do  not 
recognise  them  as  their  religious  instructors? 
that  denies  to  a  dissenter,  or  his  children,  the 
privilege  of  being  interred  in  what  is  called  con- 
secrated ground,  and  refuses  to  allow  a  bell  to  be 
tolled  at  their  funerals  ? — that,  in  Scotland,  pre- 
vents a  person,  however  distinguished  for  moral 
qualifications  and  intellectual  acquirements,  from 


being  eligible  as  teacher  of  a  parochial  school,  if 
he  is  not  connected  with  the  established  church  >' 
and  in  many  other  ways  attempts  to  degrade  ihou« 
sands  of  individuals  on  account  of  their  ihinkina 
and  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  cor». 
science  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  fires,  and  racks, 
and  tortures,  and  gibbets,  and  thumb-screws  are 
no  longer  applied  as  punishments  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  religion,  for  the  strong  hand  of  iho 
civil  law  interposes  to  prevent  them.  But  were 
no  such  power  interposed,  the  principle  which 
sanctions  such  deprivations  as  those  now  men- 
tioned, if  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, might  soon  lead  to  as  dreadful  persecu- 
tions as  those  which  have  already  entailed  idelible 
disgrace  on  the  race  of  man. 

Such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is 
directly  opposed  to  every  rational  principle,  to 
every  generous  and  humane  feeling,  to  every  pre- 
cept of  Christianity,  and  to  every  disposition  in- 
culcated by  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  enforce  belief  in  any  doctrine  or 
tenet,  by  the  application  o( physical  power,  for  it 
never  can  produce  the  intended  effect ;  it  may 
harden  and  render  persons  more  obstinate  in 
their  opinions,  but  it  can  never  convey  con- 
viction to  the  understanding.  And  if  men  had 
not  acted  like  fools  and  idiots,  as  well  as  like  de- 
mons, such  a  force,  in  such  cases,  would  never 
have  been  applied.  And,  as  such  an  attempt 
is  irrational,  so  it  is  criminal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  aim  at  producing  conviction  by  the  ap» 
plication  of  flames,  or  by  the  point  of  the  sword  ; 
being  at  direct  variance  both  with  the  precepts 
and  the  practice  of  the  Benevolent  Founder  of 
our  holy  religion. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  strongest  reason  to 
conclude,  that  were  the  light  of  science  and  of 
Christianity  universally  diffused,  the  hydra  of 
persecution  would  never  dare,  in  any  shape,  to 
lift  up  its  heads  again  in  the  world.  As  it  was 
during  the  dark  ages  that  it  raged  in  its  most 
horrific  forms,  so  the  light  of  intelligence  would 
force  it  back  to  the  infernal  regions  whence  it 
arose,  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  betake 
themselves  to  their  dens  and  thickets  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rising  sun.  Wherever  reason 
holds  its  ascendancy  in  the  mind,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  Christianity  is  the  great  principle  of 
human  ac'ion,  persecution  will  never  be  resorted 
to,  either  for  extirpating  error  or  enforcing  belief 
in  any  opinions.  An  enlightened  mind  will  al 
once  perceive,  that  in  punishing  erroneous  opin- 
ions by  fines,  imprisonment,  racks,  and  flames, 
there  is  no  fitness  between  the  punishment  and  the 
supposed  crime.  The  crime  is  a  mental  error, 
but  penal  laws  have  no  internal  operation  on  the 
mind,  except  to  exasperate  its  feelings  against 
the  power  that  enforces  them,  and  to  confirm  it 
more  strongly  in  the  opinions  it  has  embraced. 
Errors  of  judgment,  whether  religious  or  politi- 
cal, can  only  be  overturned  bj  arguments  and 
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calm  -easoning,  and  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal despots  on  earth,  with  all  their  edicts,  and 
bulls,  and  tortures,  will  never  be  able  to  extir- 
pate them  in  any  other  way.  For  the  more  that 
fores  is  resorted  to  to  compel  belief  in  any  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  the  more  will  the  mind  revolt  at 
such  an  attempt,  and  the  more  will  it  be  con- 
vinced, that  such  a  system  is  worthless  and  un- 
tenable, since  it  requires  such  irrational  meas- 
ures for  its  support.  It  can  only  tend  to  pro- 
duce dissimulation,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
hypocrites  and  deceivers.  An  enlightened  mind 
will  also  perceive,  that  such  conduct  is  no  less 
irreligious  than  it  is  irrational  ;  for,  where  per- 
secution begins  religion  ends.  Religion  pro- 
claims "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men;" 
all  its  doctrines,  laws,  and  ordinances  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
both  in  "  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to 
come."  But  actions  which  tend  to  injure  men 
in  their  persons,  liberty,  or  property,  under  the 
pretence  of  converting  them  from  error,  must  be 
directly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  is  "  pure,  and  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,"  and  to  the  character  of  that 
Benevolent  Being  whose  "  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works."  If  our  religion  required  for  its 
establishment  in  the  world,  the  infliction  of  civil 
pains  and  penalties  on  thoss  who  oppose  it,  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  being  supported  by  any 
rational  being;  and  it  is  a  sure  evidence  that  it 
is  not  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Bible,  but  error 
and  human  inventions,  under  the  mask  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  are  intended  to  be  established,  when 
..uch  means  are  employed  for  its  propagation  and 
support,  til  requires  very  little  reflection  to 
perceive,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  mere 
opinions  or  ceremonial  observances,  but  in  the 
cultivation  and  excercise  of  those  heavenly  vir- 
tues and  dispositions  which  tend  to  cement  the 
family  of  mankind  in  brotherly  affection,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  intercourses  and  emplov- 
ments  of  the  celestial  world  ;  and  if  these  are 
wanting  or  disregarded,  religion  becomes  a 
mere  inanity,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  opinions  men  profess  to  entertain  respect- 
ing it. 

In  short,  in  an  enlightened  state  of  society, 
men  would  be  disposed  to  allow  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  thought  on  every  subject,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  good  order  of  society,  and  would  never- 
theless hold  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
each  other.  They  would  clearly  discern,  that 
the  best  way  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  and  to  con- 
ve.1  the  erroneous,  is,  not  to  rail  and  to  threaten, 
but  to  be  affable  and  gentle,  to  bring  forward  co- 
gent arguments,  and  "  in  meekness  to  instruct 
those  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth."  They 
would  see,  that  many  of  those  opinions  and  dog- 
mas, it:  regard  to  religion,  which  have  created 
beart-burnings  and  dissensions,  are  comparavive- 
ly  of  trivial  importance, — that  the  doctrines  in 


which  all  Christians  agree  are  much  more  nume- 
rous, and  of  far  greater  importance,  than  inose 
about  which  they  differ, — that  there  are  soojects 
on  which  the  limited  faculties  of  human  beings 
are  unable  to  form  any  clear  or  decisive  opin- 
ions,— that  the  mind  must  form  its  opinions, — in 
accordance  with  the  limited  or  the  expansive 
range  of  its  intellectual  vision, — that  where  its 
mental  vie  wis  narrow  and  confined, its  conclusions 
must  be  somewhat  different  from  those  which  are 
deduced  by  a  mind  qualified  to  take  in  a  more 
extensive  field  of  vision, — that  the  philosopner 
whose  mind  takes  in  at  a  grasp  the  general  system 
of  the  world,  and  the  diversified  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  must  have  ideas  and  modes  of  think- 
ing materially  different  from  those  of  the  peasant, 
whose  views  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  confines  of 
his  parish,  and  the  objects  immediately  around 
him, — that  there  are  are  few  men  wilfully  erro- 
neous, and  that  ignorance  and  vice  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  false  and  untenable  opinions, — 
that  due  allowance  ought  always  to  be  made  for 
educational  biasses,  local  prejudices,  social  in- 
fluence, and  the  range  of  thought  to  which  indi- 
viduals have  been  accustomed, — that  the  exer- 
cise of  love  towards  God  and  man  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  mere  coincidence  in 
opinion,  and  that  a  complete  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion on  every  subject  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  state,  perhaps  not  even  in  the  future 
world.  Were  such  considerations  taken  into 
account,  (and  they  would  be  all  recognised  in  an 
enlightened  state  of  society,)  those  contentions 
and  animosities  which  now  rankle  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  separate  the  different  sectaries, 
would  be  laid  to  rest,  persecution  in  every  shape 
would  beheld  in  universal  abhorience,  and  peace, 
moderation,  and  candour  would  distinguish  the 
friends  of  religion  and  all  classes  of  society. 

IV. — A  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge 
would  vanquish  the  antipathies  of  nations,  and 
tend  to  produce  union  and  harmony  among  man- 
kind. 

"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
But  although  they  are  all  the  offspring  of  one 
Almighty  Being,  and  descended  from  one  origi- 
nal human  pair,  they  have  hitherto  lived,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  state  of  strife  and  variance,  of 
contention  and  warfare.  The  history  of  the 
world  contains  little  else  than  details  of  the  dis- 
sensions of  nations,  the  feuds  of  chieftains,  "  the 
tumults  of  the  people,"  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, and  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  carnage 
which  have  followed  in  their  train.  If  we  go  as 
far  back  in  our  researches  as  the  earliest  histori- 
cal records  can  carry  us,  we  shall  find  that  wars 
have  prevailed,  almost  wiihout  intermission,  in 
every  age,  in  every  country,  and  among  every 
tribe.     No  sooner  has  one  series  of  battles  ter- 
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iiinated  than  preparalions  have  been  made  for 
■  nother;  and,  in  such  contests,  magnificent  ci- 
•les  have  been  tumbled  into  ruins,  provinces  de- 
solated, kingdoms  rent  asunder,  and  liiousands  cif 
thousands  of  human  beings  slaughtered  wiih  all 
the  ferocity  of  infernal  demons.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  to  suppose,  that,  in 
those  scenes  of  warfare,  the  eighth  part  of  ihe  hu- 
man race,  in  every  age,  has  been  destroyed,  or,  a 
number  of  mankind  amounting  to  nearly  tuenfy 
thousand  millions,  which  is  equal  to  twenty-five 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  presently  exist- 
ing in  the  world.  And  the  leaders  in  such  dia- 
bolical exploits,  so  far  from  repenting  of  their  at- 
troci lies,  have  generally  been  disposed  to  glory  in 
their  crimes. 

Hence  the  jealousies,  the  antipathies,  and  the 
hatred  which  have  subsisted,  and  which  still 
subsist,  between  neighbouring  nations.  The 
Turks  hate  the  Greeks,  and,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  inflict  upon  them  every  species  of  cruelty 
and  injustice.  The  Chinese  hate  the  Europe- 
ans, cheat  them  if  they  can,  and  pride  them- 
selves in  their  fancied  superiority  over  all  other 
nations.  The  Moors  of  Africa  hate  the  negroes, 
plunder  their  villages,  and  reduce  them  to  slave- 
ry; the  King  of  Dahomey  wages  almost  conti- 
nual war  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  adorns 
the  walls  of  his  palace  with  the  skulls  of  prison- 
ers taken  in  battle.  The  Algerines  and  the  em- 
perors of  Morocco  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfare  with  Christian  nations,  seize  upon  their 
ships,  and  reduce  their  crews  to  slavery.  The 
Mrnucaboes,  who  inhabit  the  inland  part  of  Ma- 
lacca, live  at  variance  with  all  around  them,  and 
never  fail  to  set  fire  to  the  ripening  grain  in  every 
field  that  is  unprotected  and  uninclosed.  The 
Arabians  are  set  against  every  other  nation,  and 
roam  through  their  deserts,  attacking  caravans 
and  travellers  of  every  description.  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  pari  of  New  Zealand  are  almost 
in  a  continual  state  of  enmity  against  those  of 
another,  and  the  natives  of  almost  every  island 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  if  not  engaged 
in  actual  contests,  are  in  a  state  of  warlike  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  each  other.  Even  nations 
advanced  to  high  degrees  of  civilization,  are 
found  indulging  the  meanest  and  most  unreason- 
able jealousies  and  antipathies  in  relation  to  one 
another.  The  French  and  the  English,  whom 
nature  has  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
of  the  sea,  and  who  are  distinguished  above  all 
other  nations  for  their  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  have,  for  centuries,  fostered  a 
spirit  ofjealousy  and  rivalship  which  has  produ- 
ced political  animosities,  haired,  wars,  and  ruin 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  both 
nations.  During  the  wars  which  succeeded  the 
French  revolution,  this  spirit  of  hatred  and  en- 
mirv  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  large  portion  of 
each  nation   would  have,  with  pleasure,  beheld 


the  other  hurled  with  fury  into  the  infernal  rc.- 
gions.* 

Is  there  no  prospect,  then,  that  such  antipa- 
thies shall  ever  be  extirpated,  and  harmony  re- 
stored to  ihe  distracted  nations?  Shall  tht  earili 
be  for  ever  swept  with  the  besom  of  destri.ction'.' 
Shall  war  continue  its  ravages  without  i>itermis- 
sion?  Shall  haired  still  rankle  among  all  nations, 
and  Peace  never  wave  its  olive  branch  over  the 
world  ?  Are  we  to  sit  do  vn  in  hopeleti)  despair, 
that  a  union  among  the  nations  will  ever  be  ef- 
fected, because  wars  have  continuexi  S'nce  ihn 
beginning  of  the  world?  No, — we  Kavo  no  rea^ 
son  to  despair  of  uliimate  success,  when  the  mo- 
ral machinery,  calculated  to  effeckU?»te  the  ob- 
ject, shall  be  set  in  motion.  As  ignorance  is  iho 
parent  of  vice,  the  nurse  of  pride,  avarice,  am- 
bition, and  other  unhallowed  passions,  from 
which  wars  derive  their  origin,  so,  when  tlio 
strongholds  of  ignorance  shall  be  demolished, 
and  the  light  of  intelligence  shall  shed  its  influ- 
ence over  the  world,  and  the  opposite  principle;? 
of  humililv,  moderation,  and  benevolence  shuP 
pervade  the  minds  of  men,  the  foundations  of  the 
system  of  warfare  will  be  shaken,  and  a  basis 
laid  Cot  the  establishment  of  universal  peace. 
However  long  the  ravages  of  war  have  desolated 
and  convulsed  the  world,  it  is  announced  in  the 
decree  of  heaven, that  a  period  shall  arrive  "  when 
wari  shall  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  And 
the  era  when  warriors  "  shall  beat  their  sword.i 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,"  is  coe- 
val with  the  period  foretold  in  ancient  prophecy, 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  when  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest." 

Knowledge  has  a  tendency  to  unite  the  hearts 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit;  it  forms  a 
bond  of  union  among  its  votaries  more  firm  and 
permanent  than  that  which  unites  princes  and 
statesmen ;  especially  if  it  is  conjoined  with 
Christian  principles  and  virtuous  dispositions 
Congeniality  of  sentiments,  and  similarity  of 
pursuits,  gradually  weaken  the  force  of  vulga* 
prejudices,  and  tend  to  demolish  those  barriers, 
which  the  jealousies  of  nations  have  thrown 
around  each  other.  True  philosophers,  whether 
English,  Swedish,  Russian,  Swiss,  German,  or 
Italian,  maintain  an  intimate  and  affectionate 
correspondence  with  each  other  on  every  subject 
of  literature  and   science,  notwithstanding  the 

•  During  the  wars  allndei'  to,  a  gentleman,  (con- 
versing with  the  author  on  the  subject,)  who  was 
uttering  the  most  virulent  invectives  against  the 
French,  concluded  by  sayine,  "After  all  I  wish  no 
great  evil  to  the  French,  I  only  wish,  they  icfre  all 
safety  landed  in  heaven,"  plainly  intimating,  that  he 
considered  them  unworthy  to  live  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  sooner  they  were  cut  off  from  it  and 
sent  to  the  other  world,  so  much  the  better,  whether 
their  fate  should  be  to  dwell  In  the  shades  of  Tarta 
rus  or  the  abodes  .jf  Elysium. 
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aniipalhies  ol  iheir  respective  nations.  During 
the  la;e  long-continued  and  destructive  warfare 
between  the  French  and  English,  which  was 
carried  on  with  unprecedented  hostility  and  ran- 
cour, the  naturalists,  mathematicians,  astrono- 
mers, and  chemists  of  the  two  countries,  held  the 
most  friendly  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
xubjecis  connected  with  their  respective  depart- 
.nents,  in  so  far  as  the  jealousies  of  their  politi- 
cal rulers  would  permit.  In  the  communication 
of  the  French  and  English  philosophers  respect- 
inf  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  we  find 
few  traces  of  nationality,  and  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  learn  from  such  communications  that  their 
respective  nations  were  engaged  in  warfare,  un- 
less when  they  lament  the  obstructions  which 
interrupted  their  regular  correspondence,  and 
their  injurious  effects  on  the  interests  of  science. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  during  the  laie  war, 
when  political  animosities  ran  so  high,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  France  announced  prizes  for 
the  discussion  of  scientific  questions,  and  invited 
the  learned  in  other  nations,  not  even  excepting 
the  English,  to  engage  in  the  competition  ;  and 
one  of  our  countrymen,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  ac- 
tually obtained  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished of  these  honorary  awards. 

When  knowledge  is  conjoined  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Christian  precept,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  its  possessor  will  easi- 
ly be  made  to  enter  into  such  considerations  as 
the  following,  and  to  feel  their  force: — That  all 
men,  to  whatever  nation  or  tribe  they  belong,  are 
the  children  of  one  Almighty  Parent,  endowed 
with  the  same  corporal  organs,  the  same  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  same  lineaments  of  tlie  Di- 
vine image — that  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
animal  and  intellectual  wants,  exposed  to  the  same 
accidents  and  calamities,  and  susceptible  of  the 
same  pleasures  and  enjoyments — that  they  have 
the  same  capacities  for  attaining  to  higher  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  felicity,  and  enjoy  the 
same  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  blessed  immortal- 
ity— that  God  distributes  among  them  all,  thou- 
sands of  benefits,  embellishing  their  habitations 
with  the  same  rural  beauties,  causing  the  same 
sun  to  enlighten  them,  the  same  vital  air  to  make 
their  lungs  play,  and  the  same  rains  and  dews  to 
irrigate  their  ground,  and  ripen  their  fields  to 
harvest — that  they  are  all  capable  of  performing 
noble  achievements,  heroic  exploits,  vast  enter- 
prises: of  displaying  illustrious  virtues,  and  of 
making  important  discoveries  and  improvements 
—that  they  are  all  connected  together  by  nu- 
merous ties  and  relations,  preparing  for  each 
other  the  bounties  of  Nature  and  the  productions 
of  art,  and  conveying  them  by  sea  and  land  from 
one  country  to  another ;  one  nation  furnishing 
tea,  another  sugar,  another  wine,  another  silk, 
another  cotton,  and  another  distributing  its  ma- 
nufactures in  both  hemispheres  of  the  globe — in 
abort,  mat  they  are  all   under  the  moral  govern- 


ment of  the  same  Omnipotent  Being,  who"  haih 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  who  hath  determined 
the  boundaries  of  their  habitations,"  who  carries 
them  yearly  around  the  centre  of  light  and  heat, 
and  who  "  gives  them  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."  How  various,  then,  the  ties,  how 
sacred  and  indissoluble  the  bonds,  which  should 
unit'.-  men  of  all  nations  !  Every  man,  whether  he 
be  a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  a  Barbarian  or  a  Scythian, 
a  Turk  or  a  Frenchman,  a  German  or  a  Swede,  a 
Hottentot  or  an  Indian,  an  Englishman  or  a  Chi- 
nese, is  to  be  considered  as  our  kinsman  and  our 
brother,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  embraced  with 
benevolence  and  affection.  In  whatever  region 
of  the  globe  he  resides,  whatever  customs  or 
manners  he  adopts,  and  to  whatever  religious 
svstem  he  adheres,  he  is  a  member  of  the  same 
family  to  which  we  all  belong.  And  shall  we  feel 
indifferent  to  our  bre'hren,  shall  we  indulge  re- 
sentment and  hostility  towards  them,  because 
they  are  separated  from  us  by  a  river,  by  a  chan 
nel,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, or  by  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  despots,  or  because  their  government 
and  policy  are  different  from  ours  ?  Ought  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  them — to  rejoice  in 
their  prosperity,  to  feel  compassion  on  account 
of  the  ravages,  desolation,  and  misery  which  er- 
ror andfolly,  vice  and  tyrannv  may  have  produced 
among  them  ;  and  to  alleviate,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  the  misfortunes  and  oppressions  under 
which  they  groan?  Reason,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tianity, spurns  at  that  narrow-minded  patriotism 
which  confines  its  regards  to  a  particular  coun- 
try, and  would  promote  its  interests  by  any 
means,  although  it  should  prove  injurious  to  every 
other  nation.  Whatever  tends  to  fhe  general  good 
of  the  whole  human  family,  will  ultimately  be 
found  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  every  particular  nation  and  tribe;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  selfish  and  ungenerous  conduct 
towards  other  communities,  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
jure or  degrade  them,  will  seldom  fail  to  deprive  us 
of  the  benefits  we  wished  to  secure,  and  to  e.xpose 
us  to  the  evils  we  intended  to  avert.  Such  appear 
in  fact  to  be  the  principles  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment among  the  nations,  and  such  the  sanctions  by 
which  the  laws  of  natural  justice  are  enforced. 

Were  such  sentiments  universally  recognised 
and  appreciated,  the  antipathies  of  nations  would 
speedily  be  vanquished,  and  union  and  harmony 
prevail  among  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth.  And 
what  a  multitude  of  advantages  would  ensue — 
what  tt  variety  of  interesting  scenes  would  bo 
presented — what  an  immense  number  of  delight- 
ful associations  would  be  produced,  were  such  a 
union  effected  among  mankind!  Were  men 
over  all  the  globe  living  in  peace  and  harmonr, 
every  sea  would  be  navigated,  every  region  ex- 
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plored,  its  scenery  described,  its  prodiicli(<ns 
collected,  its  bolnnical  peculiarilies  ascertained, 
and  its  geological  siruclure  investigated.  The 
geography  of  the  globe  would  be  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  its  beauties,  harinnnii-s,  and  sublimiiies 
displayed,  and  the  useful  prtMiuctions  of  every 
clime  transported  to  every  country,  and  culti- 
»ated  in  every  land.  Science  \vould,,uf  course, 
be  improved,  and  its  boundaries  enlarged  ;  new 
physical  facts  would  he  discovered  for  conlirining 
and  illustrating  its  principles,  and  a  broad  fjiin- 
dation  laid  f)r  carrying  it  to  perfection.  AVhile, 
at  present,  everv  traveller  in  quest  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  foreign  lands,  is  limited  in  his  ex- 
cursions, and  even  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
by  the  rancour  of  savage  tribes  and  the  jealousy 
of  despotic  governments — in  such  a  slate  of 
things,  every  facility  would  be  given  to  his 
researches,  and  all  the  documents  of  history,  and 
.he  treasures  of  nature  and  art,  laid  open  to  his 
inspection.  He  would  be  conducted,  as  a  friend 
and  brother,  through  every  city  and  rural  scene; 
the  processes  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
suriosities  of  nature,  and  the  archives  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  would  belaid  open  lohis  view; 
and  he  would  return  to  his  native  land  loaded 
with  whatever  is  curious  and  useful  in  nature 
and  art,  and  enriched  with  new  accessions  to 
his  treasures  of  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
and  arts  of  one  country  would  thus  be  quickly 
transported  to  another;  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  improvements  would  be 
gradually  introduced  into  every  region  ;  barren 
wastes  would  be  cultivated,  forests  cut  down, 
marshes  drained,  cities  founded,  temples,  schools 
and  academies  erected,  modes  of  rapid  commu- 
nication between  distant  countries  established, 
mutual  interchanges  of  affection  promoted,  and 
"  the  once  barren  deserts  made  to  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

We  should  then  behold  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  countries  arriving  on  our  shores — not 
with  tomah.iwks,  clubs,  spears,  muskets,  and 
other  hostile  weapons,  but  with  the  symbols  of 
peace  and  the  productions  of  their  respective 
climes.  We  should  behold  the  Malayans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Burmese,  the 
Persians  and  the  Japanese,  unfurling  their  ban- 
ners on  our  coasts  and  rivers,  unloading  their 
cargoes  of  tea,  coffee,  silks,  nankeens,  em- 
broideries, carpets,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  utensils — traversing 
our  streets  and  squares  in  the  costume  of  their 
respective  countries,  gazing  at  our  shops  and 
edifices,  wondering  at  our  manners  and  customs, 
mingling  in  our  assemblies,  holding  intercourse 
with  our  artists  and  philosophers,  attending  our 
scientific  lectures  and  experiments,  acquiring  a 
snowledse  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  and  return- 
ing to  thoir  native  climes  to  report  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  information  they  had  received,  and 
'o  introduce  among  thera  our  discoveries  and 


improvements.  "  We  should  behold  the  tawny 
Indians  of  Southern  Asia  forcing  iheir  way 
up  its  mighty  rivers  in  their  leathern  canoes,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  north,  anil  disphiymg  on 
the  frozen  shores  of  the  icy  sea,  the  riches  of  the 
Ganges  ;  the  Laplander  covered  with  warm  fur 
arriving  in  southern  markets,  in  his  sledge  drawn 
by  rein-deer,  and  exposing  for  sale  the  sable  skins 
and  furs  of  Siberia;  and  the  copper-coloured 
American  Indian  traversing  the  Antilles,  and 
conveying  from  isle  to  isle  his  gold  and  emeralds." 
We  should  occasionally  behold  nuniL-rous  cara- 
vans of  Arabians,  mounted  on  ihsir  dromedaries 
and  camels,  and  tribes  of  Tartars,  Bedouins,  and 
Moors  visiting  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe, 
laden  with  the  rarities  and  riches  of  their  res- 
prctive  countries,  admiring  the  splendour  of  our 
cities  and  public  edifices,  learning  our  arts  and 
manufactures,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our 
literature  and  sciences,  purchasing  our  commo- 
dities, procuring  specimens  of  our  philosophical 
instruments,  steam-engines,  and  mechanical 
powers — inviting  aijricuUurists,  artists,  mechan- 
ics, teachers,  ministers  of  religion,  mathemati- 
cians and  philosophers,  to  settle  among  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  iheirsystemof  husband- 
ry, rearing  cities,  towns  and  villages,  disseminat- 
ing usefiil  knowledge,  and  introducing  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  civilized  society — at  the  same 
time  inviting  them  to  contract  marriages  with 
their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  thus,  by  new 
alliances,  to  reunite  the  branches  of  the  human 
family,  which,  though  descended  from  one  com- 
mon parent,  have  been  so  long  disunited, — and 
which  disunion,  national  prejudices  and  antipa- 
thies, as  well  as  climate  and  complexion,  have 
tended  to  perpetuate.  And,  while  we  were  thus 
instrumental  in  imparting  knowledge  and  im- 
provements to  other  nations,  we  ourselvi  s  should 
reap  innumerable  advantages.  Our  travellers 
and  navigators,  into  whatever  regions  they  might 
wish  to  penetrate,  would  feel  secure  from  every 
hostile  attack,  and  would  recognise  in  every  one 
they  met  a  friend  and  a  brother,  ready  to  relieve 
their  necessities,  to  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
and  to  direct  them  in  their  mercantile  arrange- 
ments and  scientific  researches.  Our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  would  find  numerous  empo- 
riums for  their  goods,  and  new  openings  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  would  import  from 
other  countries  new  conveniences  and  comforts 
for  the  use  of  iheir  countrymen  at  home. 

From  such  friendly  intercourses  we  should 
learn,  more  particularly  than  we  have  yet  done, 
the  history  of  other  nations,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  existed,  par- 
ticularly of  those  tribes  which  have  been  consi- 
dered as  moving  beyond  the  range  of  civilizeo 
society.  All  that  we  at  present  know  of  the 
history  of  many  foreign  nations,  consists  of  a 
few  insulated  sketches  and  anecdotes,  picked 
up  at  random  by  travellers  who  passed  only  a  few 
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days  01  weeks  in  the  countries  they  describe, 
who  were  beheld  with  suspicion,  and  were  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the 
inhabitants.  But,  from  a  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial intercourse,  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  whole  series  of  tlieir  history,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  which  might  not  only  be  curious 
and  interesting  in  itself,  but  might  throw  a  light 
on  the  records  of  other  nations,  on  the  facts  of 
sacred  history,  and  on  the  general  history  of  the 
world.  We  might  thus  know  something  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  early  tZisper- 
sion  of  mankind, — the  motives  which  determined 
each  tribe  to  choose  its  separate  habitation  in  an 
unknown  region,  and  which  induced  them  to 
cross  unknown  arms  of  the  sea,  to  traverse  moun- 
tains which  presented  no  path,  and  rivers  which 
had  not  yet  received  a  name,  and  whose  com- 
mencement and  termination  were  alike  un- 
known. The  information  which  distant  tribes 
refuse  us,  when  we  approach  them  like  warlike 
adventurers  or  ambitious  merchants,  would  be 
freely  communicated,  when  we  mingled  with 
them  as  friends  and  benefactors,  and  especially, 
after  we  had  been  instrumental  in  meliorating 
their  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  in  com- 
municatmg  to  them  our  improvements. 

And,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  be- 
nevolent, what  should  hinder  such  harmonious 
and  affectionate  intercourses  between  nations 
from  being  universally  realized  ?  Are  we  not  all 
brethren  of  one  family?  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us  ?  Does  not 
the  same  planet  support  us,  and  the  same  atmos- 
phere surround  us  ?  Does  not  the  same  sun  cheer 
and  enlighten  us  ?  Have  we  not  the  same  physi- 
cal organization,  the  same  mental  powers,  and 
•  he  same  immortal  destination  ?  And  is  it  not  the 
interest  of  every  individual  of  the  human  family 
that  such  a  friendly  intercourse  should  be  esta- 
blished ?  Are  there  a.ny  insuperable  obstructions, 
any  impassable  barriers,  any  natural  impossibili- 
ties, that  prevent  such  a  union  among  the  na- 
tions? No, — knowledge,  combined  with  moral 
principle  and  true  religion,  if  universally  diffused, 
would  speedily  effectuate  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation. Enlighten  the  understandings,  direct 
the  moral  powers  of  man,  extend  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity  through  the  world,  and  a  broad 
foundation  will  be  laid  for  universal  improvement, 
and  universal  friendship  among  all  nations. 

But,  in  order  that  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  way  for  so  desirable  an  event,  our 
conduct  towards  other  nations,  and  particularly 
towards  uncivilized  tribes,  must  be  very  different 
from  what  it  has  generally  been  in  the  ages  that 
are  past.  We  must  become,  not  the  plunderers 
and  destroyers,  but  the  instructors  and  the  bene- 
rKf-tors  of  mankind.  Instead  of  sending  forth  the 
nr'i'lery  of  war,  for  the  subjugation  of  distant  na- 
tions, we  must  uniformly  display  the  banner  of 
love  and  the  branch  af  Peace  ;  mstead  of  despatch- 
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ing  crowds  of  needy  adventurers,  Sred  wun  the 
cursed  love  of  gold,  toplunder  and  tc  kill,  like  the 
Spaniards  in  tlieir  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
— we  must  send  forth  armies  of  enlightened  be- 
nefactors, to  traverse  the  benighted  nations,  to 
carry  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  within  the 
region  of  Pagan  darkness,  lo  impart  to  them  the 
blessings  of  instruction,  and  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life.  Instead  of  landing 
on  their  shores  swords  and  spears  and  musketry, 
— ploughshares,  pruning  hooks,  and  every  other 
agricultural  implement,  must  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied to  all  the  inhabitants.  Instead  of  carrying 
into  slavery  their  children  and  relatives,  and  im- 
bittering  their  lives  with  cruel  treatment,  like  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  in  reference  to  the 
African  negroes,  we  must,  proclaim"  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors 
to  them  that  are  bound."  In  short,  our  conduct 
must  be  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  political  intriguers  have  generally  pursued 
towards  other  states,  if  we  would  promote  union 
among  the  nations.  Our  selfishn'^ss  must  be 
changed  intobeneficence,  our  pride  into  humility, 
our  avarice  into  generosity,  and  our  malignity 
into  kindness  and  benevolence.  Kindness  and 
benevolent  attentions  will  sometimes  subdue  even 
the  most  ferocious  animals,  and  will  seldom  fai»  to 
soften  the  breast  of  the  most  savage  people,  and 
lo  win  their  affections.  There  is  scarcely  an  in 
dividual  within  tlTe  range  of  the  human  species, 
or  even  within  the  range  of  animated  nature,  but 
is  susceptible  of  the  impressions  of  love  ;  and  if 
such  principles  and  affections  were  to  direct  the 
future  intercourses  of  nations,  we  might  expect, 
ere  long,  to  behold  the  commencement  of  that 
happy  era,  when  "  the  wilderness  and  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  when  nation  shall  no  longer 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  when  righteousness 
and  praise  shall  spring  forth  before  all  the  na- 
tions, and  when  there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurl 
or  destroy"  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

V. — A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  would 
be  one  general  mean  of  promoting  union  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  world,  there  is  no  system  of  religion,  the 
votaries  of  which  are  subdivided  into  so  many 
sectaries  as  rriose  who  profess  an  adherence  lo 
the  Christian  faith.  Within  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  perhaps  not  much  fewer  than 
a  hundred  different  denominations  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  Protestant  church.  We  have 
Calvinists,  Arminians,  Baxterians,  Antinoini- 
ans,  Arians  and  Unitarians,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Inde- 
pendents,— Seceders,  Brownists,  Sandemanians, 
Quakers,  Moravians,  Swedenborgians,  Mille- 
narians,  Sabbatarians,  Universalists,  Sublapsa- 
rians,    Supralapsarians,  Dunkers,  Kilhaniiio 
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Shakors,    &c.      Of  some    of   these   lliere   are 
several  suMivisions.     Thus,  there  are    three  i)r 
four  denominations  of  Seceders,  four  or  five  of 
Baptists,  three  or    four  of  Methodists,  and   two 
or  three  of  Glassiles  or  Sandemaniaiis.     Most 
of  these    denominations   recognise    the   leading 
truths  of  divine  revelation, — the    natural    and 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity, — the  fall  of  man, 
— the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, — the  incarnation 
of  Christ, — tlie   indispensable  duty  of  faith    in 
him  for  the  remission  of  sins, — the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  and  of  holiness  in   principle   and 
practice, — the  obligation  of  the  moral  law, — the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  a 
future    state   of  rewards   and  punishments, — in 
short,  every  thing   by  which  Christianity  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Mahomedanism,   Pagan  idola- 
tary,  and  all  the  other  systems  of  religion   that 
prevail   in   the   world.     Yet,  while  agreeing   in 
the  leading    doctrines  of    the   Christian    faith, 
they  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  no  common  bond  of  union, 
and,  as  rival  sects,  are  too  frequently  in  a  slate 
of  alienation,  and  even  of  open  hostility.      The 
points  in  which  they  differ  are  frequently  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  incapable  of  being  accurately  de- 
fined, or  rendered  palpable  to  an   impartial  in- 
quirer.    Where  the  difference  is  most  apparent, 
it  consists  chiefly  in  a  diversity  of  opinion  res- 
pecting   such   questions    as    the    following : — 
Whether  the  election  of  man   to  eternal  life  be 
absolute  or   conditional^ — whether  Christ   died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  only  for  a   li- 
mited  number, — whether  there  be  a  gradation 
or  an  equality  among  the  ministeisof  the  Chris- 
tian church, — whether  every  particular  society 
of  Christians  has  power  to  regulate  its  own  af- 
fairs, or  ought   to    be    in    subjection  to    higher 
courts  of  judicature, — whether  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  received  in  the  pos- 
ture of  sitting  or  of  kneeling, — whether  Baptism 
should  be  administered  to  infants  or  adults,  or  be 
performed  by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  &c.      Such 
are  some  of  the  points  of  dispute,  which   have 
torn   the  Christian    church   into    a    number  of 
shreds,  and  pnxluced  among  the  ditferent  secta- 
ries jealousies,  recriminations  and  contentions. 
When  we  consider  the  number  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  in  which 
they  all  agree,  it  appears  somewhat  strange  and 
even  absurd,  that  they  should  siand  aloof  from 
each  other,  and  even  assume  a  hostile  altitude, 
on  account  of  such  comparatively  trivial  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  especially  when  ihey  all  pro- 
fess  to  be    promoting  the   same   grand  obji-ct, 
travelling    to  the  same  heavenly  country,   and 
expect,  ere  long,  to  sit  down  in  harmony  in  the 
mansions  above.     The  grand  principles  of  hu- 
man action,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Re- 
velation to  establish,  and  the  precepts  of  morality 
which  ought  to  govern  the  affections  and  conduct 
•^  every  Christian,  are  recognised  by  all ;  and 


why  llien  should  they  separate  frorrj  each  otiieri 
and  remain  at  variance  on  account  ufmdllers  ut 
"  doulilful  disputation  ?" 

The  evils  which  flow  from  such  a  dividea 
stale  of  Christian  society,   are   numerous  and 
much  to  be  deplored.      A  seciariaji  spirit  has 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and 
prevented  that  harmonious  and  affectionate    in- 
.tercuurse  among  Christians  wliich  is  one  of  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  social   religion.     It  has  in- 
fused jealousies,  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity 
and  discord,  set  friends,  brethren  and  families  at 
variance,  and   shattered  even  civil  communities 
into  factions  and   parties.     It  has  kindled  con- 
tentions and  heart-burnings,  produced  envyings, 
animosites,  and  hatred  of  brethren,  burst  asun« 
der  the  strongest  ties  of  natural  affection,  and 
has    led    professed    Christians    to    violate    the 
plainest  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  natural  jus- 
tice.    It  has  excited  a  feverish  zeal  for  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  sectary,  while  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Christianity  have   either  been  over- 
looked or  trampled  under  foot.     It  has  wasted 
money  unnecessarily  in  erecting  separate  places 
of  worship,  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity.     It  has  even  corrupted  our  verv  prayers, 
infused  into  them  human  passions,  and  a  spirit  of 
party,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  own  sectary,  as  if  ihe  Omnipotent,  whom  we 
profess  to  adore,  were  biassed  by  the  same  pre- 
judices as  ourselves,  and  dispensed  his   favours 
according  to  our  contracted  views.     Could  we 
fly  with  the  swiftness  of  an  angelic  messenger 
through  the  various  assemblies  convened  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  while   they  are  offering  up 
their  prayers   to   heaven,  what   a  repulsive  and 
discordant  scene  would  present  itself,  when  we 
beheld  the  leaders  of  certain  sectaries  confining 
their  petitions  to  their  own  votaries,  imploring  a 
special  blessing  upon  themselves,  as  if  they  were 
the  chief  favourites  of  heaven,  lamenting  the 
errors  of  others,  throwing  out  inuendos  against 
rival  sectaries,  taking  credit   to  themselves  as 
the  chief  depositories  of  gospel  truth,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  their  superior  attainments  in  Chris- 
tian  perfection  !     How  unlike  the  noble,  bene- 
volent and  expansive  spirit  which  Christianity 
inculcates  ! — Nay,  the  intolerance  which  the  di- 
visions of  the  Christian  church  have  engendered, 
has  established   Imjuisitions  for  the  purpose  ol 
torturing  and  burning  supposed  heretics, — has 
banished,   imprisoned,    plundered,   hanged    ant? 
committed  to  the  flames,  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands, on  account  of  their  religious  opinions  ;  and 
many  eminent  characters,   illustrious  for  piety 
and  virtue,  have  fallen  victims  to  such  unchris- 
tian barbarities. 

In  particular,  the  divisions  and  contentions  of 
Christians  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  progress  of  injidelity.  The  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  our  religion  can  only  be  exhibited  to  the 
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world  by  its  effects.  And  when,  instead  of  love, 
union  and  harmony  amono  its  professors,  we  be- 
hold bitter  envyings,  schisms,  contentions  and 
animosities,  there  appears  nolhing  to  allure  vi- 
cious  and  iiathinking  minds  to  examine  its  evi- 
dences, and  to  give  it  an  im|)artial  hearing. 
"  First  agree  among  yourselves,"  infidels  reply, 
"  and  then  we  will  consider  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  your  opinions."  Such  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  conduct  is  indeed  both  absurd  and 
unfair,  when  the  genuine  doctrines  and  requisi- 
tions of  Christianity  are  clearly  stated  in  its  ori- 
ginal records,  and  which  they  ought  to  examine 
for  themselves  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to 
be  deplored,  that  Christians,  by  their  sectarian 
animosities,  should  throw  a  slumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  rational  investigation  into  the  truths 
an;!  foundations  of  religion,  and  cause  thousands 
to  stumble  and  fall  to  their  destruction.  But,  what 
is  perhaps  worst  of  all,  it  has  greatly  retarded,  and 
still  retards,  the  universal  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity through  the  world.  Something  has  indeed 
been  effected,  of  laie  years,  by  various  sections 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  different  Mis- 
sionary enterprises  which  they  have  conducted, 
in  their  separate  capacities  ;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that,  had  thev  acted  in  combina- 
tion and  in  harmony,  in  the  missionary  cause, 
ten  times  more  good  would  have  been  effected 
than  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished.  Besides, 
in  our  present  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  we  are  to  a  certain  e.vtent, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  those  unhappy  dissensions 
which  have  so  long  prevailed  among  ourselves. 
And,  therefore,  till  the  different  religious  deno- 
minations, in  this  and  other  Christian  lands,  be 
brought  into  a  more  general  and  harmonious 
union,  we  cannot  expect  lo  behold  a  rapid  and 
extensive  propagation  of  primitive  Christianity 
throughout  the  Pagan  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  a  sectarian 
spirit  has  produced  in  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they  do  not  origi- 
nate in  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  direct- 
ly opposed  to  such  a  spirit,  but  in  the  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  the  perversion  of  true  re- 
ligion. They  have  their  rise  in  ignorance, — in 
ignorance  both  of  the  revelations  of  the  Bible, 
considered  as  one  whole,  and  of  those  truths  of 
history,  philosophy,  and  general  science,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  liberalize  and  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind.  This  ignorance 
naturally  leads  to  self-conceit,  and  an  obstinate 
attachment  to  preconceived  opinions  and  party 
prejudices,  to  attaching  an  undue  importance  to 
certain  subordinate  and  favourite  opinions,  and 
overlooking  the  grand  essentials  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  and  thus  prevents  the  mind  from 
expanding  its  views,  and  taking  a  luminous  and 
Comprehensive  ssuvey  of  the  general  bearings 
and  distinguishing  features  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.     And,  if  such  numerous  and  serious  evils 


have  followed  from  the  divisions  of  Christians.  « 
becomes  an  important  inquiry,  whether  they  havo 
ever  been  productive  of  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  such  pernicious  effects.  Is  an 
obscure  question,  in  relation  to  church-govern- 
ment, to  be  set  in  competition  with  Christian 
union  ?  Is  a  metaphysical  opinion  about  the 
sovereignly  of  God,  and  his  councils  during  eter- 
nity past,  to  be  obstinately  maintained,  althoueh 
the  strongest  bonds  of  Christian  love  should  there- 
by be  burst  asunder  ?  Is  the  rigid  adherence  to 
an  opinion  respecting  dipping  or  sprinkling  in 
baptism,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  dogma  in  refe- 
rence to  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,  under 
pretence  of  bearing  a  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Divine  truth,  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  numerous  evils  which  have 
flowed  from  a  sectarian  spirit  ?  Can  we  suppose, 
that  He  whose  law  is  love,  who  hath  commanded 
us  to  "  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,"  and  who  hath  declared,  again  and 
again,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
one  another:"  are  we  to  suppose,  that  He  will 
consider  the  maintenance  of  such  opinions,  un- 
der such  pretences,  as  a  warrant  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  of  charity,  or  the  breach  of  Chris- 
tian union,  or  that  he  sets  a  higher  value  on  in- 
tellectual subtleties  and  speculative  opinions,  than 
on  the  practical  requisitions  of  his  word,  and  the 
manifestations  of  Christian  temper  and  conduct  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
would  be  little  short  of  offering  an  insult  to  the 
King  of  Zion.  Whatever  is  not  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  that  every  rational  and  se- 
rious inquirer  does  not  plainly  perceive  it  to  be 
truth  or  duty,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  of 
such  importance,  as  to  warrant  the  breach  of  the 
unity  of  the  church.  For  the  inspired  writers, 
who  were  the  vehicles  of  a  revelation  from  hea- 
ven, can  never  be  supposed  to  have  used  vague 
or  ambiguous  lanwuage  in  explaining  and  enfor- 
cing matters  of  the  first  importance. 

If  we  consider  the  temper  and  conduct  of  many 
of  those  who  are  sticklers  upon  phrases,  and 
zealous  about  matters  of  mere  form,  we  shall  be 
convinced  how  few  beneficial  practical  effects  are 
the  result  of  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit.  While 
they  appear  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  lest  the  purity 
of  divine  ordinances  should  be  tainted  by  ud- 
washen  hands,  you  will  sometimes  find  them  im- 
mersed in  the  grossest  sensualities  and  immorali- 
ties of  conduct.  While  they  are  severe  stick- 
lers for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  primitive 
form  and  order  of  a  Christian  church,  you  will 
not  unfrequently  find  disorder  reigning  in  their 
families,  the  instruction  of  their  children  and 
servants  neglected,  and  a  sour  and  boisterous 
spirit  manifested  in  all  their  intercourses  with 
their  domestics.  Yea,  you  will  find,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  that  they  scrup/e  not  to  practise 
frauds  in  the  course  of  their  business,  and  that 
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you  can  have  less  dependance  on  their  promises 
Uian  on  those  of  the  men  of  the  world,  wlio  make 
Do  pretences  to  religion.  As  an  excellent  writer 
has  well  observed.  "  An  ardent  tem|itrament 
copverls  the  enthusiast  into  a  zealul^kvho,  while 
he  IS  laborious  in  winning  proselvtes,discliargfa 
common  duties  very  remissly,  and  is  found  to  be 
a  more  punctilious  observer  of  his  creed  than  of 
his  word.  Or,  if  his  imagination  is  fertile,  ho 
becomes  a  visionary,  who  lives  on  belter  terms 
with  angels  and  with  seraphs,  tlian  with  his 
children,  servants,  and  neighbours  ;  or,  he  is  one 
who,  while  h>'  reverences  the  '  ihrunes,  domi- 
nions, and  powers' of  the  invisible  world,  vents 
his  spleen  in  railing  on  all '  dignities  and  powers 
on  earth.'  "♦ 

AVhat  are  the  remedies  then,  which  may  be 
applied  for  healing  the  unhappy  divisions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Christian  church?  It  is  evi- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  that  wc  must  discard  the 
greater  part  of  those  human  systems  of  divinity, 
and  those  polemical  writings  and  controversies, 
which  have  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity,  and 
which  have  so  frequently  been  substituted  in  the 
roomofthe  oracles  of  God.  We  must  revert  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  standard  of  every  reli- 
gious opinion,  and  fix  our  attention  chiefly  on 
those  matters  of  paramount  importance  which  are 
obvious  to  every  attentive  reader,  and  which  enter 
into  the  essence  of  the  Christian  system.  For, 
to  maintain,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  suffici- 
ently clear  and  explicit  in  regard  to  every  thing 
that  has  a  bearmg  on  the  present  comfort  and  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  mankind,  is  nothing  short 
of  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  an  indignity  offered  to  Him  by  whose  Spirit 
they  were  inspired.  We  must  also  endeavour  to 
discard  the  "  vain  janglings,"  the  sophistical 
reasonings,  and  the  metaphysical  refinements  of 
the  schools,  and  the  technical  terms  of  polemical 
theology,  such  as  trin 'It/,  yposlaliccd  union,  nacra- 
ments,  &c.  and,  in  our  discussions,  especially  on 
mysterious  or  doubtful  subjects,  adhere  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  language  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ers. In  particular,  more  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  love,  and 
the  prachce  of  religion,  than  to  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  view  with  regard  to  certain  theological 
dogmas.  For  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  man 
may  be  animated  by  holy  principles  and  disposi- 
tions, although  he  may  have  an  obscure  concep- 
tion, or  may  even  entertain  an  erroneous  opinion, 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  we  know 
by  experience,  that  men  may  contend  zealously 
for  what  are  considered  orthodox  doctrines,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  tram- 
ple on  its  most  important  practical  requirements. 
And,  were  trie  .»pirii  of  our  holy  religion  thorough- 
ly to  pervade  the  different  sections  of  the  church 
—were  Christian  affection  more  generally  mani- 

'  Katarai  Hist,  of  Enthusiasm,  p.  14. 


feslcd  among  all  who  bear  the  Christian  ji3ue. 
and  the  practical  injunctions  of  Christianity  uni- 
formly e/ceniplified  in  their  conduct,  we  shoiiid 
soon  behold  a  general  coincidence  of  opinion  oi 
every  thing  that  can  be  deemed  important  in  xr- 
ligion,  and  a  mutual  candour  and  forbearance,  in 
regard  to  all  subordinate  opinions,  that  do  not 
enter  into  the  essence  of  religion,  and  wnicb 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  every 
inquirer. 

But  I  entertain  little  hope  that  such  measures 
will  be  adopted,  and  an  object  so  desirable  accom- 
plished, while  so  much   ignorance   still  []ervade3 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Christians,  and  while 
the  range  of  their  intellectual  views  is  so   much 
contracted.   It  is  only  when  the  effects  of  a  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  knowledge   shall  be  more  exten- 
sively felt,  that  a  more  general  and  cordial  union 
of  the  Christian  world  is  to  he  expected.  Light  in 
the  understanding  is  the  source  of  all  reformations, 
the  detector  of  all  evils  and   abuses,  the  correc- 
tor of  all  errors  and  misconceptions,  and   the 
stimulus  to   every  improvement.     It  dispels  the 
mists  which  prevented  our  distinct  vision  of  the 
objects  of  our  contemplation,  discovers  the  stumb- 
ling-blocks over  which  we  had   fallen,  points  out 
the  devious  ways  into  which  we  had  wandered, 
and    presents    before  ms  every  object  in  its  just 
magnitude  and  proportions.     The  knowledge  to 
which  I  allude  consists,  in   the  first  place,  in  a 
clear  andf  omprehensive  view  ofthe  whole  system 
of  divine  revelation,  in  all  its  connexions   and 
bearings, — and,  in  the  next  place,  in  an  acquain- 
tance w  ith  all  those  historical,  geographical,  and 
scientific  facts  which  have  a  tendency  to  expand 
the  capacity  ofthe  mind,  and  to  enlarge  ourcor>- 
ceptions  ofthe  attributes  of  God.and  ofthe  ways  of 
his  providence.  Wherever  the  mind  is  thorough- 
ly enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  such  subjects, 
the    tendency  to   bigotry  and  sectarianism  will 
quickly   be   destroyed,  and   the   partition   walls 
which  now  separate  the  different  sections  of  the 
church  will  gradually  be  undermined  and  crumble 
into  dust.     This  might  be    illustrated  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing.     A  man  whose  mind 
is  shrouded  in  comparative  ignorance,  is  like  a 
person  who  lands  on  an  unknown  country  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  forms  his  opinion  of  its 
scenery  and   inhabitants   from  the  obscure  and 
limited  view  he  is  obliged  to  take  of  them,  during 
the  course  of  a  few  hours, — while  he  whose  mind 
is  enlightened  in  every  department  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge,  is  like  one  who  has  taken  a 
minute  and   comprehensive  survey  of  the  same 
coimlry,  traversed  its  length   and  breadth,  min- 
gled with  every  class  of  its  inhabitants,  visited  its 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  studied  its  arts 
and  sciences,  its  laws,  customs,  and  antiquities. 
The  one  can  form  hut  a  very  imperfect  and  inac- 
curate conception  of  the  country  he  has  visited, 
and  could  convey  only  a  similar  conception  to 
others, — the  other  has  acquired  a  correct  idea  o 
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iie  scene  he  has  surveyed,  and  can  fcirm  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  the  nature,  the  tendency,  and 
bearings  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  political 
economy  which  have  been  the  subject  of  his  inves- 
tigations. So  that  the  accounts  given  by  these 
two  visiters,  of  the  same  country,  behoved  to  be 
materially  different.  The  sectarian  bigot  is  one 
ivho  has  taken  a  partial  and  limited  view  of  one 
or  two  departments  of  the  field  of  revelation,  who 
fives  his  attention  on  a  few  of  its  minute  objects, 
and  who  overlooks  the  sublimity  and  the  grand 
bearings  of  its  more  magnificent  scenery.  The 
man  of  knowledge  explores  it  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth,  fixes  his  eye  upon  its  distinguishing 
features,  and  brings  all  the  information  he  has 
acquired  from  other  quarters,  to  assist  his  concep- 
tions of  the  nature,  the  bearings,  and  relations  of 
the  multifarious  objects  presented  to  his  view. 
The  luminous  views  ho  has  taken  of  the  leading 
objects  and  design  uf  revelation,  and  the  expansive 
conceptions  he  has  acquired  of  the  perfections  of 
Him  by  whom  it  was  imparted, — svill  never  suP- 
(or  him  to  believe,  thai  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  that  a  Christian  society  should  be  rent 
asunder  in  the  spirit  of  animosity,  because  one 
party  maintains,  for  example,  that  dipping  is  the 
true  mode  of  perPjrraing  baptism,  and  the  other, 
that  it  should  be  administered  by  sprinkling ,  while 
they  both  recognise  it  as  a  divine  ordinance,  and 
symbolical  of  spiritual  blessings, — or  that  such 
conduct  can  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  best  interests  of  men.  He 
can  never  believe  that  that  incomprehensible  Be- 
ing who  inhabiteth  eternity,  who  superintends  the 
affairs  often  thousand  worMs,  and  who  hath  ex- 
hibited in  his  word  the  way  to  eternal  lite  in  the 
clearest  light — should  attach  so  great  a  degree  of 
importance  to  such  questions,  thai  either  the  one 
party  or  the  other  should  be  considered  as  exclu- 
sive supporters  of  divine  truth,  while  they  in- 
fringe the  law  of  Christian  love,  and  forbear  "  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
For,  in  reference  to  tiie  example  now  stated,  a 
few  drops  ofwater  are  equally  a. symbol  or  emblem 
&s  the  mass  of  liquid  in  a  mighty  river  ; — and  to 
consider  the  Almighty  as  beholding  with  appro- 
bation such  speculations,  and  their  consequent 
effects,  would  be  little  short  of  affixing  a  libel  on 
his  moral  character.  The  man  of  knovvled'/e  is 
disposed  to  view  in  the  same  light,  almost  all  the 
minute  questions  and  circumstantial  opinions, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  separating  the 
church  of  Christ  into  its  numerous  compartments. 
If  we  attend  to  facts,  we  shall  find,  that,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  man  who 
is  a  violent  party-partisiii.  is  one  whose  ideas  run 
in  one  narrow  track,  and  who  has  taken  a  very 
limited  and  partial  survey  of  the  great  objects  of 
.•■oligion.  He  is  generally  unacquainted  with  the 
range  of  history,  the  facts  of  science,  the  philo- 
sophy of  nature,  and  the  physical  and  moral  state 
of  distant  nations.    His  cuiad  never  ranges  over 


the  globe,  nor  contemplates  the  remote  wonders 
of  the  Creator's  empire.  His  reading  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  volumes  and  pam|)hlets  publish- 
ed by  the  partisans  of  his  own  sect;  he  can  run 
over  the  scriptures  and  arguments  which  sup- 
port his  opinions,  like  a  racer  in  his  course,  but, 
if  you  break  in  upon  his  train  of  thought,  and  re- 
quire him  to  prove  his  positions,  as  he  goes 
along,  he  is  at  a  stand,  and  knows  not  how  to 
proceed.  While  he  magnifies,  with  a  microsco- 
pic eye,  the  importance  of  his  own  peculiar  views, 
he  almost  overlooks  the  grand  and  distinguishing 
truths  of  the  Bible,  in  which  all  true  Christians 
are  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely 
one  instance  out  of  a  hundred,  of  men  whoso 
minds  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  of 
science  and  revelation,  being  the  violent  abettors 
of  sectarian  opinions,  or  indulging  in  party  ani- 
mosities ;  for,  knowledge  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ments almost  uniformly  go  hand  in  hand.  Wnile 
we  ought  to  recognise  and  appreciate  every  por- 
tion of  divine  truth,  in  so  far  as  we  perceive  its 
evidence, — it  is,  nevertheless,  the  dictate  of  an 
enlightened  understanding,  that  those  truths  which 
are  of  the  first  importance,  demand  our  first  and 
chief  attention.  Every  controversy,  agitated 
among  Christians  on  subjects  of  inferior  import- 
ance, has  a  direct  tendency  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention from  the  great  objects  which  distinguish 
the  revelations  of  the  Bible;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  absurd  or  fatal  delusion,  than  to  acquire 
correct  notions  on  matters  comparatively  unim- 
portant, while  we  throw  into  the  shade,  or  but 
faintly  apprehend,  those  truths  which  are  essen- 
tial to  religion,  and  of  everlasting  moment.  Every 
enlightened  Christian  perceives  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this  position ;  and  were  it  to  be 
universally  acted  upon,  sectarian  divisions  and 
contentions  would  soon  cease  to  exist ;  for  they 
have  almost  uniformly  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  attaching  too  great  a  degree  of  import- 
ance to  matters  of  inferior  moment. 

Were  the  minds  ofthe  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  therefore,  thoroughly  enlightened,  and 
imbued  with  the  moral  principles  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  we  should  soon  behold,  among  all  deno 
rainations,  a  tendency  to  union,  on  the  broad  ba- 
sis of  recognising  the  grand  essential  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  formed  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  sermons  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  aposdes — and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  all  opinions  on  matters  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Were  this  period  arrived — 
and,  from  the  signs  of  our  times,  its  approach 
cannot  be  very  distant — it  would  be  attended 
with  a  train  of  the  most  glorious  and  auspicious 
effects.  A  merging  of  party  differences,  and  a 
consequent  union  of  enlightenea  Christians, 
•would  dissipate  that  spirit  of  trifling  in  religion 
by  which  so  much  time  has  been  absorbed  in  dis- 
cussing sectarian  opinions,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
great   objects  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  for  when 
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"rivnl  controversies  are  quashed,  the  time  and 
jiifKiion  thi-y  absorbed  would  be  devoted  lo  more 
(.ublime  and  important  investigalions.  It  would 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  liie  propagation  of 
Christianity  ttirounliout  the  heathen  world  ;  for 
the  whole  Clirisiian  world  would  then  become 
one  grand  Missionary  Society,  whose  operations 
would  be  conducted  with  more  elticiency  and 
skil'i,  whose  funds  would  be  much  more  ample, 
and  whose  Missionaries  would  be  better  educat- 
ed than  they  now  are — and  those  sectarian  differ- 
ences of  opmion,  which  now  produce  so  many 
unhappy  dissensions,  for  ever  prevented  from 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  converts  in  distant 
lands.  It  would  cherish  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love,  detach  it  from  every  unholy  jealousy, 
and  render  it  more  ardent  and 'expansive  in  its 
philanthropic  operations.  It  would  produce  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  men 
of  the  world,  and  even  upon  infidels  themselves  ; 
it  would  snatch  from  them  one  of  their  most  pow- 
erful arguments  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  would  allure  them  to  the  investigation  of  its 
evidences,  by  the  exhibition  it  gave  of  its  harmo- 
nious and  happy  effects.  It  would  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in 
leading  them  to  an  unbiassed  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Protestant  church  is  esta- 
blishe<i.  At  present,  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  they  retort 
upon  us — "  You  are  divided  into  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent sectaries,  and  are  at  variance  among 
yourselves  ;  show  us  which  of  these  sects  is  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  we  will  then  examine 
your  pretensions,  and  perhaps  come  over  to  your 
standard."  It  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
Jewish  people,  in  removing  their  prejudices 
against  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  espe- 
cially, were  it  followed,  as  it  likely  would  be, 
with  a  repeal  of  all  those  statutes  which  have 
imposed  upon  them  disabilities,  deprived  them 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  subjected  them  to 
unchristian  severities.  In  short — in  connexion 
with  the  general  manifestation  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple—it  would  produce  a  benign  influence  on 
surrounding  nations,  and  on  the  world  at  large. 
For  a  bodv  of  Christians,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  formed  into  one  grand  association,  and  act- 
ing in  harmony,  must  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  and  our  political 
intercourses  with  other  states,  being  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles  and  laws, 
would  invite  their  attention  to  a  religion  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  harmony  and  so  many  bene- 
ficial effects.  Peace  and  unity  in  the  church 
would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations  ;  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal education  would  be  promoted,  without  those 
obstructions  which  now  arise  from  sectarian  pre- 
judices: ana  a  general  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge  would  soon  be  etTected  throughout  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world,  till  the  knowledge 


of  Jehovah  should  cover  the  earth  as  tJie  water* 
cover  the  channels  of  tlie  seas. 

The  disunion  of  the  Christian  church  is  not  to 
be  perpetual.  We  are  <ertain,  that  a  period  is 
haslening  on,  when  its  divisions  shall  be  healed, 
when  its  boundaries  shall  be  eiilar:;<-d,  and  whec 
"  the  name  of  Jehni'ah  shall  be  one  throughout  aU 
tlie  earth."  At  some  peciod  or  other,  therefore, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  movement  towards  such  a 
union  must  commence.  It  cannot  take  place  be- 
fore the  attention  of  the  religious  world  is  direct- 
ed to  this  olyect.  And  why  should  not  such  a 
movement  commence  at  the  present  moment  ? 
Why  should  we  lose  another  year,  or  even  ano- 
ther month,  before  we  attempt  to  concert  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  bring  about  a  consummation  .so 
devoutly  to  be  wished?  The  presen'  eventful 
period  is  peculiarly  auspicious  for  this  purpose  ; 
when  the  foundations  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and 
error  are  beginning  to  be  shaken  ;  when  know- 
ledge is  making  progress  among  every  order  of 
society  ;  when  reforms  m  the  state,  and  in  every 
subordinate  department  of  the  community,  are 
loudly  demanded  by  persons  of  every  character 
and  of  every  rank ;  when  the  evils  attached  to 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  publicly  de- 
nounced ;  when  the  scriptures  are  translating 
into  the  languages  of  every  tribe  ;  and  when  mis- 
sionary enterprises  are  carrying  forward  in  every 
quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  To  attempt  a 
union  of  all  true  Christians,  at  the  present  crisis, 
would,  therefore,  be  nothing  more  than  falling  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  acting  in  harmony 
with  those  multifarious  movements,  which  are 
destined  to  be  the  means  of  enlightening  and 
renovating  the  human  race  ;  and  at  no  period 
since  the  Reformation  could  such  an  attempt 
have  been  made  with  more  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  greater  prospects  of  success.  All  eyes 
are  now  turned  towards  some  eventful  and  aus- 
picious era,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  shine 
refulgent,  when  abuses  shall  be  corrected,  evils 
remedied,  society  meliorated,  and  its  various 
ranks  brought  into  more  harmonious  association. 
And  shall  Christians  alone  remain  shut  up  in 
their  little  homesteads,  apart  from  each  other, 
stickling  about  phrases,  and  contending  about 
forms,  without  ever  coming  forth  to  salute  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  union,  and  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  moral  machinery  that  is  hastening 
forward  the  world's  improvement  and  regenera- 
tion ?  Such  a  surmise  cannot  be  indulged  :  it 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Christian  world,  and  a 
reproach  on  the  religion  of  which  they  profess 
themselves  the  votaries.  I  trust  there  are  thou- 
sands in  every  <lepartment  of  the  church,  who 
are  ardently  longing  to  break  down  the  walls  of 
partition,  which  separate  them  from  their  bre- 
thren, and  anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportunitr 
of  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  of  giving  tb© 
right  hand  of  fellowsjpip  "  to  all  who  love  oat 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity." 
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In  any  aitempts  that  may  be  made  to  promote 
this  great  object,  mutual  concessions  behoved  to 
fre  made  hy  all  paruei.  One  general  principle, 
that  requires  to  be  recognised,  is  this  : — thai  eve- 
ry opinion  and  practice  be  set  aside,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  to  have  no  direct  founda- 
tion in  scripture,  but  is  a  mere  human  fabrication, 
introduced  by  accident  or  whim  ;  such  as,  the 
observance  of  fast  and  preparation  days  pre- 
vious to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
kneelintiin  the  act  of  partaking  of  that  ordinance, 
repeating  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  regular 
services  of  the  church,  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  striking 
and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  chief  points  about 
which  Christians  are  divided,  are  points  on 
which  the  volume  of  inspiration  is  silent,  and 
which  the  presumption  and  perversity  of  men 
nave  attached  to  the  Christian  system,  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  truths  and  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion ;  and,  therefore,  were  the  line  of  distinction 
clearly  drawn  between  mere  human  opinions  and 
ceremonials,  and  the  positive  dictates  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  one  separated  from  the  other,  the 
way  would  be  prepared  for  a  more  intimate  and 
harmonious  union  in  the  church  of  Christ.  As  a 
preparative  measure  to  such  a  union,  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  different  sectaries* 
should  be  solicited  and  cherished.  Enlightened 
ministers  of  different  denominations  should  occa- 
sionally exchange  pulpits,  and  officiate  for  each 
other  in  the  public  exercises  of  divine  worship. 
This  would  tend  to  show  to  the  world,  and  to 
each  other,  that  there  is  no  unholy  jealousy  or 
hostile  animosity  subsisting  between  them,  which 
their  present  conduct  and  attitude  too  frequently 
indicate.  It  would  also  be  productive  of  many 
conveniences,  in  the  case  of  a  minister  being  in- 
disposed, or  absent  from  home,  as  his  place  could 
frequently  be  supplied,  withoiii  the  least  expense 
or  inconvenience,  by  his  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations. It  would  likewise  show  to  the  mass  of 
professing  Christians,  that  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated, and  the  duties  enforced,  bv  ministers  of 
different  denominations,  are  substantially  the 
same.  What  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name, 
that  such  a  friendly  intercourse  has  never  yet 
been  established ;  or,  when  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  it  should  be  considered  a.s  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unlooked-for  phenomenon  !  What  a 
strange  and  unexpected  report  must  be  received 
by  Christian  converts  in  heathen  lands,  when  they 
are  told,  that  Christian  ministers  in  this  country, 
who  were  instrumen'al  in  sending  missionaries 
to  communicate  to  them  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion, are  actuated  by  so  much  jealousy,  and  stand 
so  much  aloof  from  each  other,  that  even  at  the 


•  By  ieetiries,  in  this  place,  and  elsewhere,  I  un- 
liersianrt.  not  only  the  ditferent  denominations  of 
Oiasmaers,  but  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Scotlitnd.  ajid  all  other  nation:\l  churches,  which 
are  all  bo  many  sectaries,  ordifftrentcompartments 
ef  tiie  universil  Ohristian  church. 


very  time  they  are  planning  missionary  enterpri- 
ses, they  will  refuse  their  pulpits  to  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  their  fellow-men  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  everlasting  interests, 
and  refrain  from  joining  in  unison  in  the  ordinan- 
ces of  religion,  although  many  of  them  expect,  ere 
long,  to  join  in  harmony  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  above  !  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  a 
disgrace  to  the  Christian  cause  will  soon  be  wiji- 
ed  away,  and  its  inconsistency  clearly  perceiv- 
ed by  all  who  are  intelligent  and  "right-hearted 
men." 

Such  a  friendly  intercourse  and  correspon- 
dence as  now  suggested,  would  be  far  more  effi- 
cient in  preparing  the  way  for  a  cordial  union 
of  Christians,  than  the  deliberations  and  discus- 
sions of  a  thousand  doctorsof  divinity,  delegated 
to  meet  in  councils  to  setde  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  different  sectaries.  This  object, 
I  presume,  will  never  be  accomplished  by  theo- 
logical controversy,  or  by  any  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  respective  parties  of  the  futility  or 
erroneousness  of  their  peculiar  opinions  ;  but,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  brought  nearer  'o  each 
other,  and  more  firmly  united  in  the  mutual  ex- 
ercise of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  in  the  bonds 
of  Christian  affection.  And,  when  such  a  har- 
monious intercourse  shall  be  fully  effected,  it 
will  form  a  more  glorious  and  auspicious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  than  has 
ever  occurred  since  the  "  good  tidings  of  great 
joy"  were  prixlaimed  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
or  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  "  the  whole 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart, 
and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all  things  common."* 


SECTION  XI. 

On  the  importance  of  connecting  Science  with 
Religion. 

Is  several  of  the  preceding  sections,  I  have 
exhibited  sketches  of  the  outlines  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  science,  and  of  the  objects  towards 
which  its  investigations  are  directed.  1  have 
all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  that  such  knowledge 
and  investigations  ought  to  be  combined  with 
just  views  of  religion,  and  an  attention  to  its 
practical  acquirements,  and  have  occasionally 
interspersed  some  remarks  on  this  topic.  But 
as  the  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient  to  devote  a  section  to  its  mo/e 
particular  elucidation. 

Of  late  years,  knowledge  has  increased,  among 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  with 
greater  rapidity  than  in  any  preceding  age,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  other  associations, 
have  been  formed,  to  give  an  impulse  to  tho  to- 

♦  Bee  Appendix,  Note  XL 
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neweJ  vigour  of  iho  human  mind,  and  to  gralifv 
tlie  desires  which  arc  now  e.x.iled  for  intellectual 
pleasures  and  acijuireineiits.  Reason  is  arous- 
ing frt>m  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  appears  deter- 
mined to  make  aggressions  on  the  wurld  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  employ  ils  faculties  on  every  olijrcl 
which  conies  within  the  range  of  human  inres- 
tigation.  The  labourer,  the  mechanic  and  arti- 
san,— no  longer  confined  to  trudge  in  the  same 
b'.aten  track  in  their  respective  professions,  and 
to  the  limited  range  of  thought  which  distingiiish- 
eil  their  predecessors  in  former  generations — 
nspire  afler  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  respective  arts  are  founded,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  those  scientific  subjects, 
which  were  formerly  coitfined  to  the  cloisters  of 
Colleges  and  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Lec- 
tures have  been  delivered  in  most  of  our  towns 
and  even  villager,  on  the  practice  of  the  arts 
and  the  principles  of  the  physical  sciences, 
which  have  extended  their  intellectual  views,  and 
given  them  a  higher  id>>a  of  the  nobleness  and 
sublimity  of  the  mental  faculties  with  which  they 
are  endowed.  This  excitement  to  rational  in- 
quiry has  partly  arisen  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  political  movements  which  have  distin- 
guished our  times  ;  but  it  has  aL>Jo  been  produced 
by  the  exertions  of  men  of  erudition,  in  concert- 
ing plans  for  the  difftision  of  knowledge,  in  giving 
a  popular  form  to  works  of  science,  and  divest- 
ing it  of  that  air  of  mystery  which  it  formerly  as- 
sumed. And,  should  such  excitement  be  pro- 
perly directed,  it  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  community  from  intellectual  degra- 
dation, and  to  prevent  them  from  inJulginj  in 
tntemperance,  and  other  sensual  vices,  %vhirJi 
have  so  long  debased  our  rational  nature.  At 
no  former  period  has  the  spirit  of  science  been  so 
lijlly  awakened,  and  so  generally  disseminated. 
On  every  side  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  have 
been  extended,  the  svstem  of  nature  explored, 
the  labours  of  philosophy  withdrawn  from  hypo- 
thetical speculations  to  the  investigation  offacts, 
and  the  liberal  and  mechanicAl  arts  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  [lerfeciion,  hitherto  unattained. 

But,  amidst  all  the  intellectual  movements 
aro'jnd  us,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  the  practice  of 
its  moral  precepts,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  and  the  diffusion  of  science.  Not 
a  few  of  those  who  have  lately  entered  on  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  pursuits, — because  their 
ideas  have  not  been  expanded  a  little  beyond  I  he 
limited  range  of  thought  to  which  they  were 
formerly  confined — seem  now  to  regard  revealed 
r'  ligion  as  little  else  than  a  vulgar  superstition, 
or,  at  most,  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment. 
Because  their  forefathers  thought  that  the  earth 
was  lh<f  largest  bo<iy  in  nature,  and  placed  in  a 
quiescent  state  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  lliai  the  stars  were  merely  brilliant  spangles 
filed  in  the  concave  of  the  sky,  to  diversify  the 


firmament — which  notions  are  now  proved  to  y* 
erroneous — therefore  they  are  apt  to  surmise, 
that  the  religion  they  [trofessed  rested  on  no  bel- 
ter a  fi)undation.  Because  their  notions  of  that 
religion  were  blended  with  erroneous  opiniona 
arid  foolish  sufierstitions,  they  would  be  dispos- 
ed to  throw  aside  the  whole,  as  unworthy  of  tha 
attention  of  men  of  enlightened  understandings, 
whose  minds  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
shackles  of  vulgar  prejudice  and  priestly  domina- 
tion. Such  irreligious  propensities  have  their 
origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  principle  of  vanify 
and  self-conceit,  in  that  spirit  of  pride  congenial 
to  human  nature,  which  leads  the  person  in 
whom  it  predominates  to  vaunt  himself  on  his 
superiority  to  vulgar  opinions  and  fears — and, 
in  tlie  want  of  discriminating  between  what  is 
of  essential  importance  in  religion,  and  the 
false  and  distorted  notions  which  have  been  incor- 
porated with  it  by  the  ignorance  and  perversity 
of  men. 

This  tendency  to  irreligion  has  likewise  been 
promoted  by  the  modes  in  which  scientific  know- 
ledge has  been  generally  communicated.  In  the 
greater  p.irt  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  on 
science,  there  seldom  occurs  any  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  perfections  and  the  agency  of  that 
Omnipotent  Being,  under  whose  superintendence 
all  the  processes  of  nature  are  conducted.  In- 
stead of  directing  the  voung  and  untutoreiJ  mind 
to  rise  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God" — it  is 
considered  by  many,  as  unphihsophical,  when 
explaining  natural  phenomena,  to  advert  to  any 
but  proximate  causes,  which  reason  or  the  senses 
con  ascertain  ;  and  thus  a  veil  is  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  Deity  and  his  visible 
operations,  so  as  to  conceal  the  agency  of  Him 
whose  laws  heaven  smd  earth  obey.  In  '.he  aca- 
demical prelections  on  physical  science,  in  most 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  there  appears  a 
studied  anxiety  to  avoid  every  reflection  that 
wears  the  semblance  of  religion.  From  the  first 
announcement  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  the 
laws  of  motion,  through  all  their  combinations 
in  the  system  of  nature,  and  iheir  applications 
to  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics, 
electricity,  and  ningnetism,  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  kept  constantly  fixed  on  secondary 
causes  and  physical  laws,  as  if  the  universe  were 
a  self-existent  and  independent  piece  of  mecha- 
nism ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  least  reference 
is  made  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  brought  it 
into  existence,  and  whose  laws  and  operations 
are  the  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  works  of  God,  and  the  revelations 
of  his  word — the  mutual  light  which  they  reflect 
upon  each  other — the  views  which  they  open  o! 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  government, — and  the 
moral  effects  which  the  contemplation  of  nature 
ought  to  produce  upon  the  heart — are  never.  80 
far  as  we   have   learned,  introduced,  in   sucb 
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seminaries,  as  subjects  which  demand  particular 
attention.  Thus  the  Deity  is  carefully  kept  out 
of  vievv,  and  banished,  as  it  were,  from  his  own 
creation  ;  and  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  youth- 
ful student  prevented  from  feeling  ihose  impres- 
sions of  awe  and  reverence,  of  love  and  gratitude, 
which  the  study  of  the  material  world,  when 
properly  conducted,  is  calculated  to  produce. 

The  same  principles  and  defects  are  percepti- 
ble in  I  he  insunictions  communicated  in  most  of 
the  Mechanics'  Inslituiiotis,  which  have  been 
lately  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  It  has  been  public- 
ly announced,  in  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  of 
science  and  erudition,  who,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
took  a  part  in  Uie  organization  of  these  institu- 
tions,— and  the  announcement  has  been  re-echo- 
ed in  every  similar  association,  and  transcribed 
into  every  literary  journal, — that,  "  Hencefor- 
ward the  discussions  of  science  are  to  be  complete- 
ly separated  from  religion."  I  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  'he  highly  respectable  characters  alluded 
to,  as  being  hostile  either  to  natural  or  revealed 
religion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
made  this  announcement ;  as  I  presume  they 
only  intended  by  it  to  get  rid  of  those  sectarian 
disputes  about  unimportant  points  in  theology, 
which  have  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world.  But,  when  I  consider 
the  use  that  will  be  made  of  it  by  certain  cha- 
racters and  societies,  and  I  he  bearing  it  may  have 
on  the  mode  of  communicating  scientific  know- 
ledi^e,  I  am  constrained  to  pronounce  the  decla- 
ration as  no  less  unphilosophical,  than  it  is  impi- 
ous and  inamoral  in  its  general  tendency.  It  is 
unphilosophical  ;  for  science,  when  properly 
considered  in  relation  to  its  higher  and  ultimate 
objects,  is  nothing  else  than  an  investigation  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  superin- 
tending providence  of  the  Almighty,  as  displayed 
in  the  structure  and  movements  of  the  universe, 
—of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  this  Great 
Being, — and  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  him. 
To  overlook  such  objects,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy. 
Is  it  possible  that  an  intellisent  mind  can  contem- 
plate the  admirable  and  astonishing  displays  of 
divine  perfection  and  munificence,  throughout 
every  part  of  creation,  and  not  be  excited  to  the 
exercise  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  reverential 
adoration?  Such  feelings  and  emotions  lie  at 
the  fjundation  of  all  true  religion, — and  the  man 
who  can  walk  through  the  magnificent  scene  of 
the  universe,  without  feeling  the  least  emotion  of 
reverence  and  adoration,  or  of  gratitude  for  the 
wise  and  benevolent  arrangements  of  nature, 
mav  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  enjoying  the 
beneficence  of  his  Creator.  It  was  doubtless  for 
this  end.  among  others,  that  the  Almighty  open- 
ed to  our  view  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  as 
the  universe  displays,  and  bestowed  upon  us 
Acuities  ca^jable  of  investigating  its  structure, — 


that  we  might  acquire,  from  the  contemplation 
of  it,  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  his 
nature,  and  the  arrangements  of  his  providence, 
and  be  excited  to  "  give  unto  nim  the  glory  due 
to  his  name."  And,  if  we  derive  such  impres- 
sions from  our  investigations  of  the  material 
system,  shall  it  be  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  the  same  impressions  to 
the  minds  of  those  whom  we  arc  appointed  to 
instruct?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  all  references  to  the  cha- 
racter and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  in  physical 
discussions,  has  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  irreli- 
gion  in  youthful  minds,  and  to  accelerate  their 
progress  towards  the  gulf  of  infidelity  and  scep- 
ticism. 

Again,  philosophy,  as  well  as  religion,  re- 
quires that  the  phenomena  of  nature  be  traced 
up  to  their  Jlrst  cause.  There  are  no  causes 
cognizable  bv  I  he  senses,  which  will  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  the  multifarious 
phenomena  it  exhibits;  and  therefore  we  must 
ascend  in  our  investigations  to  the  existence  of 
aa  invisible  and  eternal  Cause,  altogether  impal- 
pable to  the  organs  of  sense,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  existence  and  movements  of  the  material 
world.  To  attempt  to  account  for  the  harmony 
and  order,  and  the  nice  adaptations  which  appear 
throughout  creation,  merely  from  the  physical 
properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  motion,  is 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  atheism  ;  and  is  clearly 
repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  reason,  which  de- 
clares, that  to  every  effect  we  must  assign  an 
adequate  cause.  And,  if  in  our  physical  inves- 
tigations, we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  admission 
of  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Being,  the  original 
source  of  life  and  motion,  it  must  be  deeply  in- 
teresting to  every  one  of  us  to  acquire  as  much 
information  as  possible  respecting  his  perfec- 
tions, and  the  character  of  his  moral  government. 
From  Him  we  derived  our  existence, — on  Hira 
we  depend  every  moment  "  for  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  thmgs."  Our  happiness  or  misery  is  in 
his  hands,  and  our  eternal  destiny,  whether  con- 
nected wilh  annihilation  or  with  a  state  of  con- 
scious existence,  must  be  the  result  of  hissove* 
reign  and  eternal  arrangements.  Our  comfort  in 
the  present  life,  and  our  hopes  and  prospects  in 
relation  to  futurity,  are  therefore  essentially  con- 
nected wilh  the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Him  who  made  and  who  governs  the 
universe ;  and,  consequently,  that  philosophy 
which  either  overlooks  or  discards  such  views 
and  considerations,  is  unworthy  of  the  name, — ia 
inconsistent  with  the  plainest  deductions  of  rea- 
son, and,  wherever  it  is  promulgated,  must  prove 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  To 
regard  science  merely  in  its  applications  to  the 
arts  of  life,  and  to  overlook  its  deductions  in  re- 
ference to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  is 
preposterous  and  absurd,  and  unworthy  of  th« 
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charactei  of  ihe  man  who  assumes  to  himself  the 
name  of  a  philosoiihor  ;  for,  in  doiiii»  so,  he  vio- 
lates tlie  rules  which  guide  him  in  all  his  other 
researches,  and  acts  iiiconsistendy  with  the 
maxim,  that  the  most  interesting  and  important 
objects  demand  our  first  and  chief  attention. 

But  llie  evil  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  is 
not  the  only  ono  of  which  we  have  reason  to 
complain.  While  the  deductions  of  natural  re- 
ligion are  but  slightly  adverted  to  in  physical 
discussions,  and  in  many  instances  altogether 
overlooked, — the  truths  of  Cltristianity  are  virtu- 
alli/set  aside  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  considered  by 
some  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  science, 
to  make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  sacred  oracles.  In  many  of  our 
grammar  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  where 
Che  foolish  and  inunoral  rites  of  pagan  mytholo- 
gy are  often  detailed,  no  instructions  are  impart- 
ed, to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  which 
heathen  maxims  and  idolatry  may  produce  on 
the  youthful  mind.  The  superior  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
principles  and  precepts  to  produce  happiness, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  are  seldom  exhibited  ; 
and  in  too  many  instances  the  recognilion  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  our  continual  depend- 
ence upon  him,  and  the  duty  of  imploring  his 
direction  and  assistance,  are  set  aside,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  a  fashionable  education. 
The  superintendents  of  mechanics'  institutions, 
following  the  prevailing  mode,  have  likewise 
agreed  to  banish  from  their  institutions  and  dis- 
cussions, all  references  to  religion,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Christian  system. 

Now,  we  maintain,  that  Christianity  in  every 
point  of  view  in  which  its  revelations  may  be 
considered,  is  a  suhjeet  ofpatamourd  importance. 
It  is  every  thing,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  must  reign 
supreme  over  every  human  pursuit,  over  every 
department  of  science,  over  every  passion  and 
affection,  or  be  discarded  altogether,  as  to  its 
authority  over  man.  It  will  admit  of  no  compro- 
mises; for  the  authority  with  which  it  professes 
to  be  invested,  is  nothing  less  than  the  will  of  the 
Eternal,  whose  sovereign  injunctions  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  bound 
to  obey.  If  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin  can  be 
disproved, then  it  may  beset  aside  as  unworthy 
of  our  regard,  and  ranked  along  with  the  other 
religions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 
But,  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  revelation  from  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  to  man  on  earth,  iisc'aims 
are  irresistible,  it  cannot  be  rejected  with  impu- 
nity, and  its  divine  principles  and  maxims  ought 
to  be  interwoven  with  all  our  pursuits  and  asso- 
ciations. 

The  importance  of  Christianity  may  be  evin- 
ced by  such  considerations  as  the  following : — It 
communicates  to  us  the  onlv  certain  information 
we  possess  of  the  character,  attributes,  and  par- 


poses  of  the  Creator,  to  whose  laws  and  morat 
government  we  are  all  amenable.  It  disclose* 
to  us  our  state  and  condition,  as  depraved  creu- 
tures  and  violators  of  his  righteous  laws,  ana  tfio 
doom  which  awaits  the  finally  impenitent  m  tiie 
world  to  come.  It  informs  us  of  tlie  only  method 
by  which  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
complete  deliverance  from  all  the  miseries  and 
moral  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed.  It  incul- 
cates those  divine  principles  and  moral  precepts 
which  are  calculated  to  unite  the  whole  human 
rtice  in  ono  harmonious  and  affectionate  society, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  ol  every  individual, 
both  in  "  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come."  It  presents  before  us  sources  of  con- 
solation, to  cheer  and  support  the  mind,  amidst 
the  calamities  and  afflictions  to  which  we  are 
subjected  in  this  mortal  state.  It  unfolds  to  us, 
in  part,  the  plan  of  God's  moral  government  of 
the  world,  and  the  reasons  of  certain  dispensa- 
tions and  moral  [)henomena,  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  inexplicable.  In  short,  it 
proclaims  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  sets  in  the  clearest  light  the  certainly 
of  a  future  state  of  piuiishmentsand  rewards,  sub- 
jects in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race 
is  deeply  interested — giving  full  assurance  to  all 
who  comply  with  its  requisitions,  that  when  their 
corporeal  frames  are  dissolved,  they  "  shall  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  where  they  shall  inherit 
"  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  f' r  evermore." 

These  are  only  some  of  the  important  revela- 
tions which  Christianity  unfolds.  And,  if  it  be 
a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  na- 
turally ignorant  of  God,  can  we  be  happy  without 
being  acquainted  with  his  moral  attributes,  pur- 
poses, and  laws?  If  we  be  guilty  and  depraved 
— which  the  whole  history  of  our  race  clearly  de- 
monstrates— can  we  feel  true  enjoyment,  if  our 
guilt  is  not  cancelled,  and  our  depravity  not 
counteracted?  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  moral 
principles,  which  will  guide  us  in  the  path  to 
wisdom  and  felicity,  or  be  hurried  along  by  heed- 
less passions,  in  the  devious  ways  of  vice  and 
follv  ?  Is  it  of  no  importance,  whether  we  ob- 
tain information  respecting  our  eternal  destiny, 
or  remain  in  uncertainly  whether  death  shall 
transport  us  to  another  world,  or  finally  terminate 
our  existence  ?  Can  any  man,  who  calls  himself 
a  philosopher,  maintain,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, that  it  is  unphilosophical,  or  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  that 
such  subjects  should  form  one  great  object  of  out 
attention — 'hat  they  should  be  interwoven  with  all 
our  studies  and  active  emoloyments — and  that 
they  shoujd  constitute  tiie  basis  of  all  those  in- 
structions, which  are  intended  for  the  melioration 
and  improvement  of  mankind  ?  To  mainiaiD 
such  a  position,  would  be  to  degrade  philosophy 
in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  inquirer,  and  t« 
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rende."  i'  unworlhj'  of  the  patronage  of  every  one 
who  has  a  regard  to  the  ha|i|jiness  of  his  species. 
That  philosopn}  which  truly  deserves  the  name 
will  at  once  admit,  that  concerns  of  the  highest 
moment  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  fjr  matters  of 
inferior  consideration ;  but  that  every  thing 
should  be  attended  to  in  its  proper  order,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  relative  importance.  If  such  con- 
siderations have  any  weight,  they  prove,  beyond 
dispute,  that  there  is  a  glaring  deficiency  in  our 
methods  of  education,  where  a  foundation  is  not 
laid  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  where 
its  authority  is  overlooked,  and  its  claims  disre- 
garded. 

Lnt  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  wculd  be 
ihe  natural  etfects  of  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween science  and  religion — between  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  great  objects  ol 
the  Christian  faith.  Science  might  still  continue 
to  prosecute  discoveries,  to  enlarge  its  bounda- 
ries, and  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  cultivation 
of  new  arts,  and  to  the  improvement  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  practised.  Its  studies 
might  give  a  certain  degree  of  polish  to  the  mind, 
might  prevent  certain  characters  from  running 
the  rounds  of  fashionable  dissipation,  and,  in  every 
gradation  in  society,  might  counteract,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  tendency  to  indulgence  in  those  mean 
and  ignoble  vices  to  which  the  lower  ranks  in 
every  age  have  been  addicted.  But,  although 
the  standard  of  morals  would  be  somewhat  raised, 
and  the  exterior  of  life  polished  and  impro'-po,  the 
latent  principles  of  moral  evil  might  still  remain 
rankling  in  the  breast.  Pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  revenge,  receiving  no  counteraction  from  re- 
ligious principle,  might  be  secretly  harboured  and 
nourished  in  the  heart,  and  ready  to  burst  forth, 
on  every  excitement,  in  all  the  diabolical  energies 
in  which  they  have  so  frequently  appeared  amidst 
the  contests  of  communities  and  nations.  The 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  intelligence,  to  whom 
we  are  accountable,  would  soon  be  considered  as 
unnecessary  in  scientific  investigations,  and  his 
natural  perfections  overlooked  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, all  the  delightful  affections  of  love,  gratitude, 
admiration,  and  reverence,  which  are  inspired  by 
the  view  of  his  moral  attributes,  and  the  trans- 
cendent excellence  of  his  nature,  would  be  under- 
mined and  annihilated.  There  would  be  no 
reliance  on  the  superintending  care  of  an  un- 
erring Providence,  ordaining  and  directing 
every  event  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes,  and 
no  consolation  derived,  amidst  the  ills  of  life, 
from  a  view  of  the  rectitude  and  benevolence  of 
the  Diving  government.  The  present  world 
would  be  considered  as  the  only  scene  of  action 
and  enjoyment ;  the  hope  of  immortality,  which 
supports  and  gladdens  the  pious  mind,  would  be 
exterminated,  and  every  thing  beyond  the  shadow 
of  death  involved  in  gloom  and  uncertainty.  The 
on!/  true  principles  of  moral  action,  which  reveal- 
ed   religion   inculcates,  being  overlooked  or  dis- 


carded, every  one  would  conbidor  himself  as  at 
liberty  to  act  according  as  his  humour  and  pas- 
sions might  dictate  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  scene 
of  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  horror,  would  quickly 
ensue,  which  would  sap  the  foundation  of  social 
order,  and  banish  happiness  from  the  abodes  of 
men. 

Such  would  be  the  necessary  effects  of  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  revealed  religion,  and  such 
a  stale  of  things  cur  literary  and  scientific  mode 
of  education  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce, 
in  so  far  as  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  set  aside, 
or  Lverlooked,  in  our  plans  of  instruction.  Where 
should  our  youths  receive  impressions  of  the  De- 
ity, and  of  the  truth  of  religion,  unless  in  those 
seminaries  where  they  are  taught  the  elements  of 
general  knowledge?  Shall  they  be  left  to  infer, 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  trivial  importance, 
from  tne  circumstance,  that  it  is  completely  over- 
looked throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  instruc- 
tions ?  1  may  be  said,  that  they  have  opportuni- 
ties of  re<,eiving  Christian  instruction  elsewhere, 
particularly  from  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  but 
will  their  minds  be  better  prepared  for  relishing 
such  instructions,  because  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  view  in  the 
other  departments  of  tuition?  Will  they  not  ra- 
ther come  to  such  instructions,  with  their  minds 
biassed  against  the  truths  of  revelation;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  that,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, wLere  religion  is  discarded  in  the  process 
of  secular  instruction.  Pagan  maxims  are  intro- 
duced, and  insinuations  occasionally  thrown  out 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity  ? 
Notwithstanding  aU  that  I  have  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  respecting  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  lam  fully 
persuaded,  that,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
diffusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  corresponding  practice,  it  will  completely 
fail  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
If  scriptural  views  of  the  character  of  the  Deity — 
if  the  promotion  of  love  to  God  and  to  man — if 
the  cultivation  of  heavenly  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  Christian  mora'ity,  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  seminaries  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  community — 
such  institutions,  instead  of  being  a  blessing, 
would  ultimately  become  a  curse  to  the  human 
species  ;  and  we  should  soon  behold  a  vast  as- 
semblage of  intelligent  demons,  furnished  with 
powers  and  instruments  of  mischief  superior  to 
any  that  have  hitherto  been  wielded,  and  which 
might,  ere  long,  produce  anarchy,  injustice,  and 
horror  throughout  every  department  of  the  moral 
world. 

That  these  are  not  mere  imaginary  forebodings, 
might  be  illustrated  from  the  scenes  which  were 
lately  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  nation.  The 
first  revolution  in  France  in  1789,  was  a  revolu- 
tion not  merely  in  politics  and  government,  but  in 
religion,  in  mamiers.  In  moral  principle,  and  iii 
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•h'j  common  feelings  of  human  nature.  The  way 
(nr  »vich  a  revolution  was  prepared  by  tlio  writ- 
inf;s  of  Vohaire,  Mirabeau,  Diderot,  llelvetiiis, 
D'Alembert,  Coiidorcel,  Rousseau,  and  olliers 
of  the  same  stami)— in  which,  along  with  some 
useful  discussions  on  die  subject  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  they  endeavoured  to  disseminate 
principles  subversive  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Revelation  was  not  only  impugned, 
but  entirely  set  aside  ;  the  Deity  was  banished 
from  the  universe,  and  an  imaginary  phantom, 
under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  Every  thing  was  reduced 
to  a  system  of  pure  materialism ;  the  celestial 
spark  of  intelligence  within  us  was  assimilated 
to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  the  fair  prospects 
of  immortality,  wliLch  Christianity  presents, 
transformed  into  the  gloom  of  an  eternal  night. 
Every  previous  standard  of  morals  was  discard- 
ed; every  one  was  left  to  act  as  selfishness, 
avarice,  and  revenge  might  dictate  ;  religion  of 
every  description  fled  from  the  torch  of  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  ;  and,  while  "  justice  and  mo- 
rality" were  proclaimed  as  "  the  order  of  the 
day,"  every  moral  principle,  and  every  human 
feeling,  were  tram|)led  under  foot.  It  is  siated, 
on  good  autliority,  that  a  little  before  the  revolu- 
tion, a  numerous  assembly  of  French  Literati, 
being  asked,  in  turn,  at  oneoftlieir  meetings,  by 
tlieir  president,  "  Whether  tliere  was  any  such 
thing  as  moral  obligation,"  answered,  in  every 
instance,  that  there  was  not.  Soon  afler  that 
revolution,  the  great  body  of  French  infidels,  who 
then  ruled  the  nation,  not  only  denied  all  the  ob- 
lii^ations  which  bind  us  to  truth,  justice,  and  kind- 
ness, but  pitied  and  despised,  as  a  contemptible 
wretch,  the  man  who  believed  in  their  existence. 
Atheism  was  publicly  preached,  and  its  mon- 
strous doctrines  disseminated  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  an  occurrence  altogether  novel  in  the 
history  of  man.  A  professor  was  even  named  by 
Chaumeltc,  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  state 
in  the  mysteries  of  Atheism.  De  la  Meiherie, 
the  author  of  a  Philosophical  Journal,  when  dis- 
cussing the  doctrine  of  crystallization,  made  the 
wild  an  1  hideous  assertion,  "  that  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  form  of  crystallization  is  thai  which 
is  vulgarly  called  God."  In  the  National  Con- 
vention, Gobet,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  rector 
Vangirard,  and  several  other  priests,  abjured  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  for  this  abjuration  they 
received  applauses  and  the  fraternal  kiss.  A  priest 
from  Melun  slated,  that  there  is  no  true  religion 
but  that  of  nature,  and  that  all  the  mummery  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  amused,  is  only 
old  wives'  fables  ;  and  he  was  heard  with  loud 
applause.  The  Convention  decreed,  that  "  all 
•he  churches  and  temples  of  religious  worship, 
«iown  to  be  in  Paris,  should  be  instantly  shut 
jp,  and  that  every  person  requiring  the  opening 
-fa  church  or  temple  should  be  put  under  arrest, 
as  a  suspected   oerson,  and   an  enemv  to  the 


state."  The  carved  work  of  all  religious  belicl 
and  moral  practice  was  boldly  cut  down  by  Car- 
not,  Robespierre,  and  their  atheistical  associates, 
and  the  following  inscription  was  ordered  lo  be 
displayed  in  all  the  public  burying-grounds — 
"Death  is  only  nn  elerwd  xltep ;"  so  that  the  dying 
need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  step  out  of  existence. 
Nature  was  investigated,  by  these  pretended 
philosophers,  only  with  a  view  to  darken  the 
mind,  to  prevent  mankind  from  considering  any 
thing  as  real  but  what  the  hand  could  grasp  or 
the  corporeal  eye  perceive,  and  to  subvert  the  es- 
tablished order  of  society. 

The  consequences  of  the  operation  of  such 
principles  were  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. They  are  written  in  characters  of  blood, 
and  in  crimes  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  nations.  A  scene  of  inhumanity,  cruelty, 
cold-blooded  malignity,  daring  impiety,  and  in- 
satiable rapacity,  was  presented  to  the  world, 
which  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  virtuous 
spectator  amazement  and  horror.  Savage  atro- 
cities were  perpetrated  which  would  have  been 
shocking  in  the  most  barbarous  and  unenlighten- 
ed age  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  no  era  has  there  been 
more  wretchedness  occasioned  by  licentious 
principles  and  moral  degeneracy.  The  lies  of 
friendship  were  cut  asunder,  the  claims  of  con- 
sanguinity disregarded,  and  a  cold-blooded  self- 
ishness pervaded  the  great  mass  of  society. 
"  The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one 
great  prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
felons,  and  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted 
for  the  violence  of  the  sword,  and  the  bayonet, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine."  Such  was  the 
rapidity  wiih  which  the  work  of  destruction  was 
carried  on,  that,  within  the  short  space  of  ten 
years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings (one  half  more  than  the  whole  po[)ulation 
of  Scotland)  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
that  country  alone,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  immoral  principles,  and  the  seductions  of  a 
false  philosophy.  The  following  is  a  briet 
sketch  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  which  we  allude, 
drawn  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
whole,  and  an  actor  in  several  parts  of  that  hor- 
rid drama.  "  There  were,"  says  this  writer, 
"  multiplied  cases  of  suicide;  prisons  crowded 
with  innocent  persons  ;  permanent  guillotines; 
perjuries  of  all  classes  ;  parental  authority  set  at 
nought ;  debauchery  encouraged  by  an  allowance 
to  those  called  unmarried  mothers  ;  nearlv  six 
thousand  divorces  in  the  city  of  Paris  within  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
is  most  obscene  in  vice  and  most  dreadful  in 
ferocity."* 

Notwithstanding  the  incessant  shouts  of 
"  Liberty  and  Equality,"  and  the  boasted  illu- 
minations of  philosophy,  the  most  barbarous  per- 
secutions were  carried  on  against  those  whose 
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reUgious  opinions  differed  from  the  system 
adopted  by  the  state.  While  infidelity  was 
enthroned  in  power,  it  wielded  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance with  infernal  ferocity  against  the  priests 
of  the  Romish  church,  who  vvere  butchered 
wherever  found — hunted  as  wild  beasts — fre- 
quently roasted  alive,  or  drowned  in  hundreds 
togsther,  without  either  accusation  or  trial.  At 
Nantz,  no  less  tlwin  360  priests  were  shot,  and 
460  drowned.  In  one  night,  58  were  shut  up  in 
a  barge,  and  drowned  in  the  Loire.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  priests  were  massacred 
during  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  10th  August, 
and  the  2d  September,  1792  ;  and  1135  were 
guillotined  under  the  government  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  from  the  month  of  September 
1792,  till  the  end  of  1795,  besides  vast  numbers, 
hunted  by  the  in'idel  republicans,  like  owls  and 
partridges,  who  perished  in  different  ways, 
throughout  the  provinces  of  France. 

Such  were  some  of  the  dismal  effects  which 
flowed  from  the  attempt  to  banish  religion  from 
science,  from  government,  and  from  the  inter- 
courses and  employments  of  society.  Were 
such  principles  universally  to  prevail,  the  world 
would  soon  become  one  vast  theatre  of  mischief 
and  of  misery^an  immense  den  of  thieves  and 
robbers — a  sink  of  moral  pollution — a  scene  of 
impiety,  injustice,  rapine,  and  devastation ;  a 
Golgotha,  strewed  with  carcasses  and  "  dead 
men's  bones."  All  confidence  and  friendship 
between  intelligent  beings  would  be  destroyed  ; 
the  dearest  and  most  venerable  relations  would 
be  violated  by  incestuous  pollutions;  appetite 
would  change  every  man  into  a  swine,  and  pas- 
sion into  a  tiger  ;  jealousy,  distrust,  revenge, 
murder,  war,  and  rapint^  would  overspread  the 
earth,  and  a  picture  of  hell  would  be  presented 
wherever  the  eye  roamed  over  the  haunts  of  men. 

During  the  period  when  the  atrocities  to  which 
we  are  adverting  were  perpetrating,  the  ruffians 
who  bore  rule  in  France  were  continually  imput- 
ing to  the  illumination  of  philosophy,  the  ardour 
which  animated  them  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and, 
it  is  a  truth,  that  science  was  enlarging  its  boun- 
daries even  amidst  the  horrors  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  Chemistry  was  advancing  in  its 
rapid  career  of  discovery,  and  the  celebrated 
Lavoisier,  one  of  its  most  successful  cultivators, 
was  inter-'ipted  in  the  midst  of  some  interesting 
experiments,  and  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  where 
he  suffered  in  company  with  28  firmers-general, 
merely  because  he  was  rich.  Physical  astrono- 
my, and  the  higher  bianches  of  the  mathematics 
were  advancing  under  the  investigations  of  La 
Place  ;  geodetical  operations  were  carrying  for- 
ward, on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  physical 
sciences,  in  general,  under  the  hands  of  nume- 
rous cultivators,  were  going  on  towards  perfec- 
tion. But,  while  this  circumstance  shows,  that 
science  may  advemce  in  the  midst  of  irreligion — 
it  proves,  at  the  same  time,  that,  without  being 


combined  with  religion,  it  cannot,  of  itself,  melio- 
rate the  morals  of  mankind,  or  counteract  the  li- 
centiousness of  society.  Though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ray  of  celestial  light  proceeding  from 
the  original  Source  of  intelligence,  yet  it  will 
fail  in  producing  its  most  beneficial  effects,  un- 
less it  be  combined  with  "  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God,"  as  it  shines  in  the 
word  of  Divine  Revelation.  Had  such  a  con- 
nexion been  formed  between  science  and  religion 
certain  it  is,  that  the  bonds  which  unite  the  social 
system  would  never  have  been  burst  asunder 
nor  the  foundations  of  morality  overturned  by 
such  a  violent  explosion  as  happened  at  the 
French  revolution.  And,  although  I  am  aware, 
that  a  variety  of  political  causes  combined  to 
produce  that  great  convulsion,  and  the  effects 
which  flowed  from  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  principles  of  atheism,  and  a  false  philo- 
sophy which  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to 
Christianity,  were  the  chief  causes  which  produc- 
ed the  licentiousness  and  impiety  which  charac- 
terized the  rulers  and  citizens  of  France,  under 
"  the  reign  of  terror." 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  those  wno  now 
patronise  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man- 
kind, and  who  wish  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  society,  will  take  warning  from  the  occurren- 
ces which  so  lately  happened  in  the  French  na- 
tion, during  the  reign  of  infidel  philosophy  and 
impiety,  and  not  suffer  religion  to  be  dissevered 
from  those  pursuits  whif.h  should  lead  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
ind  of  the  glories  of  an  immortal  existence.  The 
moral  Governor  of  the  world  has  set  before  us 
the  horrid  scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  a 
beacon  to  guard  us  from  similar  dangers,  that  so- 
ciety mii;ht  not  again  be  exposed  to  a  ship  vreck 
so  dreadful  and  appalling.  We  have,  surely,  no 
reason  to  repeat  the  experiment,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  result.  It  is  written  in  characters 
conspicuous  to  every  eye,  and  legible  even  to  the 
least  attentive  observer,  and  may  serve  as  a 
warning  both  to  the  present  age,  and  to  every 
future  generation.  Its  effects  are  felt  even  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  country  where  the 
experiment  was  tried,  in  the  irreligion  and  pro- 
fligacy which,  in  its  populous  cities,  still  abound, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of 
society.  Its  effects  are  apparent  even  in  our 
own  countn." ;  for  the  sceptical  principles  and  im- 
moral maxims  of  the  continental  philosophy 
were  imported  into  Britain,  at  an  early  period  ol 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  Bible  was 
discarded  by  multitudes,  as  an  antiquated  impos- 
ture, and  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  owing  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  these 
principles,  that,  in  organizing  institutions  for 
the  diflfusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  ranks, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  science 
from  its  references  to  the  Creator,  and  from  all 
its  connexions  with  revealed  religion.     It  is, 
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therefore,  ihe  duty  of  every  man  who  loves  his 
S|)ecies,  anJ  who  has  a  regard  for  Ihe  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country ,  to  use  his  influence  in 
endeavouriu';  to  establish  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific instruction  of  the  community  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  of  those 
moral  laws  which  have  been  promulgated  bv  ihe 
authority  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  which 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  moral  order,  and  lo 
promote  the  happiness  of  intelligent  agents, 
ihroughout  every  province  of  the  Divine  empire. 

"  When  we  look  at  plans  of  education,"  (says 
an  intelligent  writer)  "  matured,  or  in  progress, 
which  are  likely  to  concentrate  the  nntmial  in- 
tellect, and  form  the  national  taste,  and  engross 
the  daily  leisure  of  the  peasant  or  artisan,  on 
principles  of  virtual  exclusion  to  every  thing  spe- 
cifically Christian,  when  we  see  this  grievous 
and  deadly  deficiency  attaching  to  schemes  of  be- 
nevolence, which  are  otherwise  pure  and  splen- 
did, receiving  the  sanction  of  public  recognition, 
countenanced  or  winked  at  by  the  mightiest  of 
scholars,  and  most  illustrious  of  statesmen,  and 
thus  put  in  condition  for  traversing  the  land, 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  we  do  feel  alarmed, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  at  the  effects  that  are 
likely  to  follow  it ;  and  could  we  influence  the 
consultations  in  which  the  whole  orijinates,  would 
entreat  its  projectors  to  pause  and  deliberate, 
lest  they  stir  the  elements  of  a  latent  impiety, 
instead  of  dispensing  a  national  blessing.  We 
dread  not  the  light  of  science,  nor  any  light  of 
any  kind  which  emanates  from  God  to  man. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hail  it  as  a  precious  acqui- 
sition, provided  it  be  minyled  and  seasoned  with 
that  which  is  revealed,  as  "  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  info  the  world  ;" 
but,  ir  a  state  of  separation  from  this  better  light, 
and  jnatlempered  by  its  restoring  influence,  we 
are  constrained  to  dread  it,  by  all  the  concern  we 
ever  felt  fur  the  eternal  well-being  of  our  human 
kindred."* 

To  |)revent  any  misconceptions  that  may  arise 
respecting  our  views  of  the  connexion  of  science 
and  religion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  the 
first  place, — that  we  would  consider  it  prepos- 
terous in  the  highest  degree,  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  sectarian  opinions  in  religion  into 
the  discussions  connected  with  science  and  phi- 
losophy. It  would  be  altogether  irrelevant  to 
the  objects  of  scientific  associations,  to  introduce 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
Independents  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
sooner  such  controversies  are  banished,  even 
from  theology,  and  from  the  Christian  world  at 
large,  so  much  the  bt;tter  ;  for  they  have  with- 
drawn the  minds  of  thousands  from  the  etsenlials 
to  the  mere  circumstantials  of  religion  ;  and,  in 
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too  many  instances,  have  exposed  the  Christia/ 
world  lo  the  sneers  of  infidels,  and  the  scoffs  of  tlit 
profane. — Nor,  in  the  next  place,  would  wo  con- 
sider it  as  either  judicious  or  expedient,  to  at- 
tempt to  foist  in  even  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  on  every  occasion,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  did  not  naturally  and  directly 
lead  to  their  introduction,  or  to  some  allusions  to 
them.  Such  attempts  generally  frustrate  the  end 
intended,  and  are  ecpially  displeasing  to  the  man 
c  f taste, and  to  the  enlightened  Christian. — What 
we  understand  by  connecting  science  with  reli- 
gion, will  appear  in  the  following  observations  : — 

I.  As  science  has  it  for  one  of  its  highest  ob- 
jects to  investigate  the  works  of  the  Creator, — 
an  opportunity  xhould  he  taken,  when  impartinn 
scicntilic  instructions,  of  <idvcrting  to  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  as  di.fjiluycd  in  his  operations. 
The  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  per- 
fections he  displays,  are,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting  of  all  human  investigations. 
The  system  of  nature,  in  all  its  parts  and  process- 
es, exliibils  them  to  our  view,  and  forces  them, 
as  it  were,  upon  our  attention,  if  we  do  not  wil- 
fully shut  our  eyes  on  the  light  which  emanates 
from  an  invisible  Divinity  through  his  visible 
operations.  The  contemplation  of  this  system, 
even  in  its  most  prominent  and  obvious  appear- 
ances, has  a  natural  tendency  to  inspire  the  most 
profound  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  gra- 
titude and  admiration,  at  the  astonishing  displays 
it  exhibits  of  Omnipotent  energy,  unseefrchable 
wisdom,  and  boundless  beneficence.  Such  stu- 
dies, when  properly  directed,  are  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  and  interesting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  yoimg  ;  and  it  is  doing  them  an 
incalculable  injury,  when  their  views  are  never 
elevated  above  proximate  causes  and  physical 
laws,  to  the  agency  of  Him  W'ho  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe. — "  If  one  train  of  think- 
ing," says  Paley,  "  be  more  desirable  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  with  a  constant  reference  to  a  supreme 
intelligent  Author.  To  have  made  this  the  rul- 
ing, the  habitual  sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  every  thing  which  is 
religious.  The  world  from  henceforth  becomes 
a  temple,  and  life  itself  one  continued  act  of  ado- 
ration. The  change  is  no  less  than  this,  that 
whereas  formerly  God  was  seldom  in  our 
dioughls,  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  any  thing 
without  perceiving  its  relation  to  him."  And  is 
such  a  train  of  thinking  to  be  considered  as  un- 
philosophical  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
perfection  of  philosophy  to  ascend  to  a  cause  that 
will  account  for  every  phenomenon — to  trace  its 
incessant  agency,  and  to  acknowledge  the  per- 
fection.s  it  displays?  Bishop  Watson  has  well 
observe<l,  "  We  feel  the  interference  of  the  Deity 
everywhere,  but  we  cannot  apprehend  the  naturt 
of  his  agency  anywhere.    A  blade  of  gross  can- 
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not  spring  jp,  a  drop  of  rain  cannot  fall,  a  ray  of 
?ight  cannot  be  emitted  from  the  sun,  nor  a  parti- 
cle- of  salt  be  united,  with  a  never-failing  sympa- 
thy to  its  fellow,  without  him  ;  every  secondary 
cause  we  discover,  is  but  a  new  proof  of  the 
necessity  we  are  under  of  i;ltimalely  recurring 
to  him,  as  the  one  primary  cause  of  every  thing." 
Illustrations  of  the  position  for  which  we  are 
iiow  contending  will  be  found  in  such  works  as 
the  following  : — Ray's  "  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Creation," — Bovle's  "Philosophical  and  Theo- 
l;>i;ical  works," — Derham's  Astro  and  Physico- 
Theology,"* — Nieuwentyl's  Religious  Philoso- 
pher,"— Le  Pluche's  "  Nature  Displayed," — 
Baxter's  "  Matho,"  or  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world, — Lesser's  Insecto-Theohgy,  or  a 
demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  from  the  structure  and  economy  of  insects, 
with  notes  by  Lyonet, — Bonnet's  "  Contempla- 
tion of  Nature," — Euler's  "  Letters  to  a  German 
Princess,"  translated  by  Hunter, — Pierre's 
"  Studies  of  Nature," — "  Paley's  Natural  The- 
ology,"— Adam's  "  Lectures  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,"— Parkes'  "  Chemical  Catechism,"  and 
several  others.  The  chief  ooject  of  Ray  is  to 
illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  the  figure 
and  construction  of  the  earth,  in  the  structure  and 
symmetry  of  the  human  frame,  and  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes.  Tiie  ob- 
ject of  Derham,  in  his  Astro-Theology,  is  to  dis- 
play the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  Deity,  as 
they  appear  in  the  structure,  arrangement,  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  ami  his  Physieo- 
Theology,  a  work  of  much  greater  e.xtent,  demon- 
strates the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the 
constitution  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, — the 
senses — the  structure,  motions,  respiration,  fiod, 
and  habitations  of  animals — the  body  of  man — 
the  economy  of  insects,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and 
the  structure  of  vegetables.  Though  this  excel- 
lent work  is  now  considered  as  somewhat  anti- 
quated, yet  we  have  no  modern  work  that  can 
fully  supply  its  place.  Paley's  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, however  excellent  in  its  kind,  does  no'  em- 
brace the  same  extensive  range  of  objects.  JViru- 
wenlyt  enters  into  a  minute  anatomical  investi- 
gation of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume;  and 
in  the  two  remaining  volumes,  illustrates  the  Di- 
vine perfections  from  a  survey  of  the  atmosphere, 
meteors,  water,  earth,  fire,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
plants,  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  nature, 
the  inconceivable  smallness  of  the  particles  of 
matter,  and  the  structure  of  the  starry  heavens. 

•  An  edition  of  Derham's  PhysUo-Theology,  in 
two  vols.  Svo.  (which  is  not  very  generally  known) 
was  publisheil  in  London  in  1798,  which  contains 
additional  notes  \\\\x?,\r3.t.\ve  of  modem  discoveries,  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  of  the 
original  work,  a  life  of  the  author,  and  sixteen  cop- 
perplate engravings,  illustrative  of  many  curious 
Wbjects  in  the  antma'  and  vef etable  kingdoms. 


The  voluminous  work  of  Le  Pluche  compre- 
hends interesting  descriptions  of  quadruped.s,  • 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  flowers,  gardens, 
olive-yards,  cornfields,  woods,  pasture-grounds, 
rivers,  mountains,  seas,  fossils,  minerals,  the  at- 
mosphere, light,  colours,  vision,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  globes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  the  his- 
tory of  navigation,  systematic  physics,  &c. — in- 
terspersed with  a  variety  of  beautiful  reflections 
on  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  the  Deity  in 
the  arrangements  of  nature.  Euler''s  Letters 
comprehend  popular  descriptions  of  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  connected  with  natural  philo- 
sophy and  ethics,  interspersed  with  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  frequent  references  to  the  truths  of  re- 
velation. CondoTcet,  in  his  French  translation 
of  this  work,  carefully  omitted  almost  all  the  pi- 
ous and  moral  reflections  of  this  profound  and 
amiable  Philosopher,  as  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
fidel and  atheistical  philosophy  which  then  pre- 
vailed. "  The  retrenchments,"  says  he  "  affpct 
reflections  which  relate  less  to  the  sciences  and 
philosophy,  than  to  theology,  and  frequently  even 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  ecclesiastical 
communion  in  which  Euler  lived.  It  ix  unne- 
cessary to  assign  a  reason  for  omissions  of  this  de- 
scription." These  omissions  were  supplied,  and 
the  passages  alluded  to  restored,  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
in  his  English  translation,  but  they  have  been 
again  suppressed  in  the  late  edition,  published  in 
Edinburgh,  in  two  volumes,  12mo.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
modern  Rays,  Derhanis,  Boyles,  or  Nieuwen- 
tyts,  to  make  the  light  of  our  recent  discoveries 
in  science  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  arrangements 
of  his  providence.  Since  the  period  when  those 
Christian  philosophers  left  our  world,  many  of 
the  sciences  which  they  were  instrumental  in 
promoting,  have  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  have  thrown  additional  linht  on 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Divine  mind, 

"  As  a  specimen  of  the  omissions  to  which  we  al 
lude,  the  following  passage  may  suffice  :— "But  the 
eye  which  the  Creator  has  formed,  is  subject  to  no 
one  of  all  the  imperfections  under  which  the  imagi 
nary  construction  of  the  freethinker  labours.  In 
this  we  discover  the  true  re.ison  why  infinite  wisdom 
has  employed  several  transparent  substarces  in  the 
formation  of  the  eye.  It  is  thereby  secured  against 
all  the  defects  which  characterize  every  work  of  man. 
What  a  noble  subject  of  contemplation !  How  perti- 
nent that  question  of  the  Psalmist !  He  w!io  formed 
the  exje,  slvxll  he  not  see  7  and  He  who  planted  the  ear, 
shall  h-e  not  hear  ?  The  eye  alone  being  a  master- 
piece that  far  transcends  the  human  understanding, 
what  an  exalted  idea  must  we  form  of  Him  who  has 
bestowed  this  wonderful  gift,  and  that  in  the  highest 
perfection,  not  on  man  only,  but  on  the  brute  crea- 
tion, nay.  on  the  vilest  of  insects !"  The  French 
philosopher  and  statesman  seems  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  least  alliance  between  philosophy  and  religion, 
when  he  is  induced  to  discard  such  reflections.  He 
seems  apprehensive,  as  Dr.  Hunter'remarks,  that  a 
single  drop  of  water  from  .Scripture  would  contami- 
nate the  whole  mass  of  philosophy.  We  would  hope 
our  British  philosophers  are  not  yet  so  deeply  tinfr 
turedwith  the  spirit  of  infidelity. 
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and  tlie  economy  of  the  universe.  Natural  his- 
tory has  widely  enlarged  its  boundaries ;  our 
views  of  the  range  of  the  planetary  system  have 
been  extended  ;  the  distant  regions  of  the  starry 
firmament  have  been  more  minutely  explored, 
and  new  objects  of  magniticence  brought  within 
the  reach  of  our  observation.  Tlie  nature  of 
light  has  been  more  accurately  investigated,  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  discovered,  the 
properties  of  the  different  gases  ascertained,  ihe 
powers  of  electricity  and  galvanism  detected,  and 
chemistry — a  science  completely  new-modelled 
— has  opened  up  the  secret  springs  of  nature's 
operations,  and  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  econo- 
my of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  various  processes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  material  system.  Is 
it  not  unaccountable,  then,  that  no  modern  sys- 
tem of  Physico-Theology,  embracin<;  the  whole 
range  of  m.,dern  discoveries,  should  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pens  of  some  one  or  other  of  our 
most  distinguished  philosophers?  Does  this  cir- 
cumsiance  seem  to  indicate,  that,  since  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  piety  of  philosophers 
has  been  declining,  end  the  infidel  principles  of 
the  continental  school  gaining  the  ascendency? 
Infidelity  and  fatalism  very  generally  go  hand  in 
hand.  When  the  truths  of  Revelation  are  once 
discarded,  a  species  of  universal  scepticism,  dif- 
fering little  or  nothing  from  atheism,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind  ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  in 
tiie  writings  of  such  men  as  Buffbn,  Diderot, 
and  La  Place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  Final  Causes,  or  to  the  agency  of  an  All-per- 
vading INIind  that  governs  the  universe. 

That  the  connexion  between  science  and  theo- 
logy, we  have  been  recommending,  is  not  a 
vague  or  enthusiastic  idea,  appears  from  the 
sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  on  this 
subject  by  the  most  eminent  philosophers. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  immor- 
tal Newton,  we  perceive  a  constant  attention  to 
Final  causes,  or  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Deity.  It  was  the  firm  opinion  of  this  philoso- 
pher, "  that,  as  we  are  everywhere  encountered 
in  our  researches  by  powers  and  effects,  which 
are  unaccountable  upon  any  principles  of  mere 
mechanism,  or  the  combinations  of  matter  and 
motion,  we  must  for  ever  resort  to  a  Supreme 
power,  whose  influence  extends  over  all  Nature, 
and  who  accomplishes  the  wisest  and  most  bene- 
volent ends  by  the  best  possible  means."  Mac- 
laurin,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  the  commen- 
tator on  his  Principia,  expresses  the  following 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Account  of 
Sir  I.  Newton's  Discoveries."  "  There  is 
nothing  we  meet  with  more  frequently  and  con- 
stantly in  Nature,  than  the  traces  of  an  all- 
governing  Deity.  And  the  philosopher  who 
overlooks  these,  contenting  himself  with  the 
appearances  of  the  material  universe  only,  and 
the  mechanical  laws  of  motion,  neglects  what  is 
most  e2''.ellent ;  and  prefers  what  is  imperfect  to 


what  is  supremely  perfect,  finitude  to  (nfinily, 
what  is  narrow  and  weak  to  what  is  unlimited 
and  almighty,  and  what  is  perishing  to  what  ei» 
durcs  for  ever.  Such  who  attend  not  to  so  mani- 
fest indications  of  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, perpetually  appearing  before  them  wherever 
they  turn  their  views  or  inquiries,  too  much  re- 
semble those  ancient  philosophers  who  made 
Night,  Mnttcr,  and  Chaos,  the  original  of  all 
things."  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
the  late  Professor  Robison,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  his 
age.  "  So  far  from  banishing  the  consideration 
of  final  causes  from  our  discussions,  it  would  look 
more  like  philosophy,  more  like  the  love  of  true 
wisdom,  and  it  would  taste  less  of  an  idle  curi- 
osity, were  we  to  multiply  our  researches  in  those 
departments  uf  nature  wjiere  final  causes  arc  the 
chief  objects  of  our  attention — the  structure  and 
economy  of  organized  bodies  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms." — "  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  it,  and  perhaps  the  explanation  would 
not  be  very  agreeable,  why  many  naturalists  so 
fastidiously  avoid  such  views  of  nature  as  tend 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  thoughts  of  its  Author. 
We  see  them  even  anxious  to  weaken  every 
argument  for  the  appearance  of  design  in  the 
construction  and  opeiations  of  nature.  One 
would  think,  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  appear- 
ances would  be  most  welcome,  and  that  no- 
thing woulii  be  more  dreary  and  comfortless  than 
the  belief  that  chance  orfate  rules  all  the  events 
of  nature." — Elements  of  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy, vol.  i.  pp.  681-2.  We  know  not  whether 
such  sentiments  were  inculcated  from  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  Dr.  Robison  so 
long  occupied,  by  the  distinguished  philosophet 
who  has  lately  deceased. 

II.  Besides  the  deductions  of  natural  religion, 
to  which  we  have  now  adverted — in  our  scienti- 
fic instructions  there  ought  to  be  a  reference,  on 
every  proper  occasion,  to  the  leading  truths  ol 
revelation.  There  are  many  scientific  inquirers 
who  would  have  no  objections  occasionally  to  ad- 
vert to  final  causes,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
who  consider  it  altogether  irrelevant,  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  science,  to  make  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  and  doctrines  detailed  in  the 
Sacred  Oracles.  The  expediency,  or  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  practice,  must  depend  on  the 
views  we  take  of  the  liature  of  the  communica- 
tions which  the  Scriptures  contain.  If  the  Bible 
is  acknowledged  as  a  revdation  from  God,  its 
truths  must  harmonize  with  the  system  of  nature, 
—they  must  throw  a  mutual  lighten  each  other,^ 
and  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  they  respec- 
tively unfold  must  be  in  perfect  accordance ;  and 
therefore  it  can  never  be  irrelevant,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  one,  to  refer  for  illustra- 
tions to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  to  omit  do- 
ing so,  from  a-  fastidious  compliance  with  what 
has  too  long  been  the  established  practice,  woM 
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he  a  oiece  of  glaring  inconsistency,  either  in  the 
tneoiogian  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  philosopher 
on  tne  oth(!r.  We  have  too  much  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  squeamishness  of  certain  scientific 
characters,  in  omitting  ail  references  to  the 
Christian  system,  arises  either  from  a  secret 
disbelief  of  its  authority,  or  from  a  disrelish  of 
the  truths  and  moral  principles  it  inculcates. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  what  has  never  yet 
been  disproved,  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  rftcollcctiug,  that  we  live  in  a 
country  where  this  religion  is  professed,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  consistency  as  well  as  of  duty,  that 
all  our  systems  of  instruction,  whether  literary  or 
scientific,  whether  in  colleges,  academies,  me- 
chanics' institutions,  or  initiatory  schools,  ought 
to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation— that,  in  the  instructions  delivered  in  such 
seminaries,  its  leading  doctrines  should  be  recog- 
nised, and  that  no  dispositions  or  conduct  be 
encouraged  which  are  inconsistent  with  its 
moral  principles. 

More  particulaily,  in  describing  the  processes 
or  phenomena  of  nature,  an  opportunity  should 
frequently  be  taken  of  quoting  the  sublime  and 
energetic  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers,  and 
of  referring  to  the  facts  they  record,  when  they 
are  appropriate,  and  illustrative  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  This  would  tend  to  connect  the  operations 
of  nature  with  the  agency  of  the  God  of  nature  ; 
and  would  show  to  the  young,  that  their  instruct- 
ers  felt  a  veneration  for  that  Book  which  has 
God  for  its  Author,  and  our  present  and  future 
happiness  as  the  great  object  of  its  revelations. 
Why  should  the  Bible  be  almost  the  only  book 
from  which  certain  modern  philosophers  never 
condescend  to  borrow  a  quotation  ?  They  feel 
no  hesitation — nay,  ihey  sometimes  appear  to 
pride  themselves  in  being  able  to  quote  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  or  from  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Lucretius.  They  would  feel  ashamed  to  be 
considered  as  unacquamted  with  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Newton,  Halley,  Huy^ens, 
Boscovich,  Black,  Robison,  BiitTon,  or  La  Place, 
and  unable  to  quote  an  illustrative  sentiment 
from  their  writings  ;  hut  they  seem  to  feel,  as  if  it 
would  lessen  the  dignity  of  science  to  borrow 
an  illustration  of  a  scientific  position  from 
Moses  or  Isaiah,  and  to  consider  it  as  in  nowise 
disrespectful  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Such  were  not  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  the  philosophers  to  whose 
works  I  lately  referred,  which  abound  with 
many  beautiful  and  appropriate  sentiments  from 
the  inspired  writings.  Such  were  not  the  feel- 
ings of  the  celebrated  Eider,  whose  accomplish- 
ments in  science  were  admired  by  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  Europe  ;  nor  were  such  the  feelings  of 
the  late  Dr.  Robison,  who  was  scarcely  his  infe- 
rior. When  describing  the  numerous  nebulcB  in 
(.he  distant  regions  of  the  heavens,  he  closes  his 
emarks  with  the  following  reflection  : — "  The 
11 


human  mind  is  almost  overpowered  with  such  a 
thought.  When  the  soul  is  filled  with  such  con- 
ceptions of  ihe  extent  of  created  nature,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  exclaiming,  '  Lord,  what  then  ia 
man,  that  thou  art  mindfiil  of  him'''  Under 
such  impressions,  David  shrunk  into  nothing, 
and  feared  that  he  should  be  forgotten  among  so 
many  great  objects  of  the  Divine  attention. 
His  comfort  and  ground  of  relief  from  this  de- 
jecting thought  are  remarkable.  '  But,'  says  he, 
'  thou  hast  made  man  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour.'  David  corrected  himself,  by  calling  to 
mind  how  high  he  stood  in  the  scale  of  God's 
works.  He  recognised  his  own  divine  original, 
and  his  alliance  to  the  Author  of  all.  Now, 
cheered  and  delighted,  he  cries  out,  '  Lord,  hov« 
glorious  is  thy  name  !'  " — Elements  of  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  565. 

Again,  every  proper  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  illustrating  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between  the  system  of  revelation  and  the  sys- 
tem of  nature — between  the  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writers  and  the  facts  which  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  material  universe.  This  subject 
presents  an  extensive  field  of  investigation  which 
has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
which  admits  of  the  most  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied illustrations.  The  facts  of  geology — some 
of  which  were  formerly  set  in  array  against  the 
records  of  revelation — are  now  seen  to  be  corro- 
borative of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory ;*  and  in  proportion  as  the  system  of  na- 
ture is  minutely  explored,  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences in  general  approximate  to  perfection,  the 
more  striking  appears  the  coincidence  between 
the  revelations  of  the  Bible  and  the  revelations 
of  Nature.  And  one  principal  reason  why  this 
coincidence  at  present  does  not  appear  complete, 
is,  that  the  Scriptures  have  never  yet  been  tho- 
roughly studied  in  all  their  references,  nor  the 
system  ofthe  material  world  thoroughly  explored. 
The  facts  of  modern  science,  of  which  many  of 
our  commentators  were  ignorant,  have  seldom 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  the 
inspired  writings,  anJ  the  sentiments  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  have  seldom  been  illustrated  by  ail 
appeal  to  the  discoveries  of  science. — The  views 
which  the  system  of  nature  exhibits  of  the  plan 
and  principles  of  the  divine  government,  the 
reasons  of  the  operation  of  those  destructive 
agents  which  frequently  exert  their  energy  with- 
in the  bounds  of  our  sublunary  system,  and  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  physical  and 
moral  evil,  might  also  form  occasional  subjects 
of  investigation  ;  as  they  are  all  deeply  interest- 
ing to  man  considered  as  a  moral  agent,  and  as 
the  subject  of  the  moral  administration  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Universe. 


t  For  illustrations  of  this  position,  see  Dr.  Ure'i 
Geology,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  &c. 
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Id  ilie  nexl  plnca  we  hnid  it  as  a  matter  of 
par*ic-jlar  importance,  that  the  inKtructions  of 
science  be  conducleii  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  moral  impression  upon  the  heart.  An 
objection  has  frequently  been  raised  hv  religious 
people  against  the  sludv  of  sc-ience,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  spirit  of  intellectual  pride  ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  thai  lliero  is  some 
ground  for  the  objection,  when  the  pursuits  of 
general  knowledge  are  entirely  separated  from 
religion.  But  the  objects  of  science,  when  pro- 
perly exhibited,  amd  accompanied  with  appropriate 
reflections,  have  a  very  different  tendency.  When 
we  consider  the  numberless  multitudes  of  beings 
which  exist  in  the  universe,  and  the  immense 
variety  of  processes  incessantly  going  fonvard 
in  every  department  of  nature  ;  when  we  con- 
sider the  inJinile  wisdom  and  intelligence,  far 
surpassing  human  comprehension,  which  they 
display ;  when  we  consider  the  immense  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  the  universal  system  of  created 
beings,  and  the  probability  that  man  stands  near 
the  lower  part  of  the  scale  of  rational  existence, 
and  is  only  like  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of 
creation, — we  perceive  the  most  powerful  mo- 
tives for  humility  and  self-abasement.  When 
we  consider  the  tjenevolent  arrangements  in  the 
elements  around  us,  and  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  animated  beings,  and  the  provision 
made  for  their  subsistence,  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  inspire  the  heart  with  gratitude  and  af- 
fection towards  Him  from  whom  all  our  comforts 
flow.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  grandeur  of 
tlie  Deity  as  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  empire,  and  in  his  incessant  agency  through- 
out all  Its  provinces,  should  it  not  inspire  us 
with  reverence  and  adoration,  and  with  a  lively 
hope,  that  a  period  will  arrive  when  wo  shall 
behold  the  wonders  and  glories  of  his  creation 
more  clearly  unfolded?  Such  sentiments  and 
emotions,  the  works  of  God,  when  rightly  con- 
templated, are  fitted  to  produce  ;  and  to  overlook 
them  in  our  instruction  to  the  young,  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  some  of  the  purest  enjoyments, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  advantages,  which  flow 
from  scientific  knowledge.  When  their  minds 
are  deeply  impressed  with  such  emotions,  they 
are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  listening  with 
reverence  to  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
volume,  and  for  perceiving  the  force  and  subli- 
mity of  the  description  it  gives  of  the  characier 
of  God. 

It  would  perhaps  excite  a  smile  of  contempt 
in  some,  who  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of  being 
ranked  in  the  class  of  infidels,  were  I  to  insinuate, 
that  our  scientific  meetings  and  lectures  should 
be  opened  with  prayer,  and  adoration  of  the  Di- 
vine Being.  It  might  indeed  admit  of  a  doubt, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  attempt  such  a 
practice  in  the  present  state  of  society.  But  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that,  to  acknow- 
ledge God  in  all  our  pursuits,  and  to  pay  Him  a 


tribute  of  adoration,  are  dictates  of  natural  af 
well  as  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  a  deist,  wer» 
he  to  act  in  consistency  with  his  avowed  princi- 
ples, would  engage  in  daily  prayer  to  the  Great 
Author  of  his  existence.  It  is  expressly  enjoined 
in  the  Scriptures,  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
God,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  steps  ;"  and  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  wick- 
ed man,  "  that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts," 
and  that,  "  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance 
he  will  not  call  upon  God."  If  we  firmly  believe 
there  is  a  God,  we  must  also  believe  that  he  is 
present  in  all  places,  and  privy  to  all  our  thoughts, 
that  all  our  circumstances  and  wants  are  open  to 
his  Omniscient  eye,  and  that  "  he  is  able  to  do 
for  us  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think."  Al- 
though we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  physical 
connexion  bot\yeen  prayer  and  the  beslowment 
of  a  favour  by  God,  yet  we  ought  to  engage  in 
this  duty,  because  it  is  accordant  with  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being  on  whom  we  are  every  moment 
dependent,  and  has  therefore  been  acknowledged 
by  the  untaught  barbarian,  as  well  as  by  the  en- 
lightened Christian  ;  because  it  is  positively  en- 
joined ;  because  there  is  a  connexion  established 
by  the  Creator  between  asking  and  receiving  ; 
because  it  tends  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  Omni- 
presence of  the  Divine  Mind,  to  impress  our 
hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  which  we 
stand  in  need,  and  to  excite  earnest  desires  after 
them;  and,  because  it  is  one  way  in  which  we 
may  hold  a  direct  intercourse  with  our  Creator. 
I  would  not  envy  the  Christian  feelings  of  that 
man  who  can  habitually  engage  in  literary  com- 
positions or  scientific  discussions,  without  ac- 
knowledging his  Maker,  and  imploring  his  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  Religion  degenjrates  into 
something  approaching  to  a  mere  inartity,  when 
its  spirit  and  principles  are  not  carried  into  every 
department  of  human  life  and  society,  nor  its  re- 
quisitions attended  to  in  every  sect/for  business  in 
which  we  engage.  Till  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity be  made  to  bear  in  all  their  force  on  every 
department  of  human  actions,  and  especially  on 
the  business  of  education,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect, that  its  benign  tendency  will  be  generally 
appreciated,  or  that  society  will  reap  all  the  be- 
nefits which  it  is  calculated  to  impart. 

There  are,  however,  certain  descriptions  of 
literary  characters,  who,  although  they  consider 
it  expedient  to  pay  an  occasional  compliment  to 
Christianity,  would  consider  such  remarks  as 
bordering  on  superstition  or  fanaticism.  WTien 
we  talk  to  them  about  the  Christian  revelation 
in  general  terms,  they  do  not  cho<>se  to  say  any 
thingdireclly  against  its  excellence  or  divine  au- 
thority ;  but  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  and 
expatiate  on  any  of  its  fundamental  doctrines,  or 
attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  its  holy  requisitions, 
we  are  frequently  met  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
or  a  cry  of  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  withar 
harangue  against  the  follies  of  Methodi.sm,  or  of 
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Bibie  And  Missionary  Societies.  We  are  thus 
!ed  to  infer,  with  some  degree  of  reason,  ihat  such 
characters  have  no  impressive  belief  of  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  Christian  system  ;  and  it  would 
be  much  more  honourable  and  consistent,  at  once 
to  avow  their  infidelity,  than  to  put  on  the  mask 
of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  No  individual 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  any  civil  penalties  on 
account  of  the  opinions  he  holds,  as  for  these  he 
is  accountable  only  to  his  Maker ;  nor  should 
anv  opinions  be  attempted  to  be  extirpated  by  any 
other  weapons  than  the  strength  of  reason  and 
the  force  of  arguments.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  requisite,  that  society  should  know  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  sny  one  who  proposes  himself  as 
a  public  instructor  of  his  fellow-men,  in  order 
that  thev  may  judge  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  place  their  relatives  under  the  instructions  of 
one,  who  might  either  overlook  Christianity  al- 
together, or  occasionally  throw  out  insinuations 
against  it.  To  act  the  hypocrite,  to  profess  a 
decent  respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  while 
the  principles  of  infidelity  are  fixed  in  the  mind, 
accompanied  with  a  secret  wish  to  undermine  its 
foundations,  is  mean  and  contemptible,  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  designated  by  the 
title  of  philosopher.  Yet  such  hypocrisy  is  not 
at  all  uncommon;  it  was  particularly  displayed 
by  the  sceptical  philosophers  on  the  continent, 
prior  to  the  French  revolution,  and  avowed  to 
their  most  intimate  associates. 

Briff'on,  the  natural  historian,  who  appears  to 
have  been  an  atheist,  was  also,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  a  consumma'e  hypocrite.  In  a 
conversation  with  M.  Herault  Sechelles,  in  1785, 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  de- 
clared, "  In  my  writings  I  have  always  spoken  of 
the  creator;  but  it  is  easy  to  efface  that  word,  and 
substitute  in  its  place,  the  poiuers  of  nature, 
which  consist  in  the  two  grand  laws  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  When  the  Sorbonne*  become 
troublesome  to  me,  I  never  scruple  to  give  them 
every  satisfaction  they  require.  It  is  but  a 
»<nind,  and  men  are  (iiolish  enough  to  be  content- 
ed with  it.  Upon  this  account,  if  I  were  ill,  and 
found  my  end  apprcsching,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  receive  the  sacramen^.  Helvetius  was  my  in- 
timate friend,  and  has  frequently  visited  me  at 
Montbart.  I  have  repeatedly  advised  him  to 
use  similar  discretion  ;  and,  had  he  followed  my 
advice,  he  would  have  been  much  happier." 
"  My  first  work  (continued  he)  appeared  at  the 
same  time  with  IJ Esprit  des  Lois.  Montesquieu 
and  myself  were  tormented  by  the  Sorbonne. 
The  president  was  violent.  '  What  have  you 
to  answer  for  yourself  ?^  says  he  to  me,  in  an  angry 
tone.  '  Nothing  at  all,'  was  my  answer,  and  he 
was  silenced  and  perfectly  thunderstruck  at  my 
indiSerence."     In  perfect  accordance  with  such 

•  The  faculty  of  Theclogy  at  Paris. 


a  system  of  hypocrisy,  BufTon  kept  a  father  cm- 
fessor  almost  constantly  with  him,  to  whom  I'e 
was  in  the  habit  of  con/pssino-,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment where  he  had  developed  the  Principles  0/ 
Materialism,  which,  according  to  his  system,  was 
an  abnegation  of  immortality.  He  also  regularly 
attended  mass  on  Sundays,  unless  prevented  by 
indisposition,  and  communicated  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Glory,  every  Whitsuntide.  Though  he 
heartily  despised  his  priestly  confessor,  he  flat- 
tered and  cajoled  him  with  pompous  promises, 
and  condescending  attentions.  "  I  have  seen 
this  priest  (says  Sechelles,)  in  the  absence  of  the 
domestics,  hand  over  a  towel  to  the  count,  set  the 
dining  table  before  him,  and  perform  such-like 
menial  servicer.  BufTon  rewards  these  atten- 
tions with,  /  thank  you  my  dear  child."  Such 
was  the  habitual  hypocrisy  of  this  philosopher; 
and,  said  he,  "  it  has  been  observed  by  me  in  all 
my  writings  :  I  have  published  the  one  after  the 
other  in  such  a  manner,  that  men  of  vulgar  capa- 
cities should  not  be  able  to  trace  the  chain  of  my 
thoughts."  His  intolerable  vanity  and  pompo- 
sity, his  breach  of  promises,  the  grossness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  numerous  amours  and  in- 
trigues, were  in  perfect  correspondence  with  such 
principles,  and  the  natural  result  of  them.  "  His 
pleasantries  (says  Sechelles)  were  so  void  of  de- 
licacy, that  the  females  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
room."*  What  a  scene  of  moral  anarchy  would 
be  introduced,  were  such  principles  to  be  uni- 
versally inculcated  and  acted  upon  in  socie- 
ty !  All  confidence  between  man  and  man 
would  be  shaken,  and  the  foundations  of  the  so- 
cial system  undermined  and  destroyed.  Yet 
such  was  the  morality  which  almost  universally 
prevailed  among  the  continental  philosophers,  in 
consequence  of  the  sceptical  and  atheistical  prin- 
ciples they  had  imbibed.  Truth,  sincerity,  mo- 
desty, humility,  and  moral  obligation,  formed  no 
part  of  the  code  of  their  morality  ;  and  such,  in 
all  probability,  would  soon  be  the  result  in  our 
own  country,  were  the  pursuits  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy to  be  completely  dissevered  from  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  last  place,  there  are  several  topics  con- 
nected with  religion,  which  might  occasionally 
be  made  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  scientific 
associations  :  such,  for  example,  are  the  eviden- 
ces and  importance  of  the  Christian  Revelation — 
the  physical  and  moral  facts  to  which  it  occasion- 
ally adverts — the  attributes  of  the  Divinity — the 
general  principles  of  moral  action — the  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  promulgated  for  preserv- 
ing the  order  of  the  intelligent  system,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest — the  evidences  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal  desti- 
ny of  man.     These,  and  similar  topics  might,  on 

•  See  an  account  of  some  particulars  in  the  private 
life  of  Buffon,  by  M.  Seclielles,  one  of  his  admirers, 
in  the  Monthly  Ma!;azine  foi  July  1797,  supplemCB- 
tary  No.  vol.3,  pp.  493—501. 
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rorlnih  occasions,  b«:ome  subjects  of  invrstiga- 
lion,  as  ihey  can  be  illustrattHl  without  eiiterini;  on 
the  arena  of  theological  controversy,  or  ilesceiid- 
ing  within  the  limits  of  sectarian  o|)iiiions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  they  should  be  discussed 
accordingtothe  method  of  Forensic  disputations, 
by  opposite  parties  taking  different  sides  of  a 
question — a  mode  of  comnuuiiealing  knowledge, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  very  questionable — but 
thai  certain  positions  in  reference  to  them  should 
be  proved  and  illustrated,  in  a  direct  manner,  in 
the  form  of  essays,  lectures,  or  oral  instructions. 
The  topics  now  specified,  and  those  vrhich  are 
intimately  related  to  them,  are  subjects  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  race  ;  and,  therefore,  no  valid 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  such  subjects  should 
not  be  occasionally  elucidated  in  literary  and 
scientific  seminaries,  if  it  be  one  object  of  such 
institutions  to  promote  the  happiness — and  what 
is  essentially  requisite  to  it — the  moral  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 

For  example,  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  every  human  being,  that  he  should 
be  convinced  of  his  immortal  destiny,  and  have 
his  mind  impressed  with  the  realities  of  a  future 
world — that  he  should  ascertain  whether,  at  death, 
he  is  to  be  reduced  for  ever  into  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  clods  of  the  valley,  or  transported  to 
a  more  expansive  sphere  of  existence  ?  Take 
away  from  man  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and 
you  throw  a  veil  of  darkness  and  mystery  over 
all  the  scenes  of  creation  ;  you  reduce  the  moral 
world  to  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  involve  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  a  dark  inextricable  maze  ; 
you  inwrap  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  awful 
obscurity,  and  terminate  every  prospect  of  be- 
coming more  fully  acquainted  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  universe  ;  you  reduce  man  to  an 
enigma — to  the  most  inexplicable  phenomenon 
in  creation,  and  annihilate  the  strongest  motives 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  this  is  not  all,  you 
remove  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge  ;  pjr,  in  this  case,  you 
confine  its  beneficial  results  merely  to  the  promo 
tion  of  the  comforts  and  convcniencies  of  the  pre- 
sent transitory  life  ;  and  the  discoveries  of  the 
order  and  extent  of  the  universe  it  unfolds,  and 
the  speculations  to  which  they  lead,  tend  only  to 
bewilder  and  perplex  the  mind,  when  it  is  cut  off 
from  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  its  inquiries  beyond 
the  grave,  and  of  beholding  the  mysterious  scenes 
of  creation  more  fully  displayed.  On  this 
ground,  a  man  who  is  exhorted  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  with  science,  might,  with  some 
rejLSon,  exclaim,  "  Of  what  avail  is  it,  to  spend 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  acquiring 
scientific  knowledge,  when  it  may  be  all  lost  be- 
fore to-morrow's  dawn,  or,  at  the  farthest,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years,  when  my  intel- 
•ectual  faculties  shall  be  annihilated  ?  I  can 
BCauire  but  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  it  at 


most,  although  T  were  to  prosecute  my  researci* 
cs  as  far  as  the  most  distinguished  geniuses 
have  ever  advanced  ;  and  I  must  quit  the  field 
of  investii;alion  before  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 
it  is  half  e.vplored.  Had  I  a  prospect  of  enlarg- 
ing my  faculties  and  resuming  my  researches  in 
a  future  state  of  being,  I  might  engage  in  them 
with  some  degree  of  interest  and  vigour ;  but  to 
one  who  is  uncertain  whether  his  connexion  with 
the  intelligent  universe  shall  be  continued  for 
another  day,  it  appears  quite  preposterous,  and 
tends  to  deprive  me  of  many  sensitive  gratifica- 
tions which  I  find  essential  to  my  present  enjoy- 
ment." What  is  affirmed  of  happiness,  in  ge- 
neral, may  be  applied  to  knowledge,  one  of  its 
ingredients,  that  theexpectation  oCits permanenry 
is  indispensably  requisite  to  its  perfection.  It 
is  the  prospect  of  science +)eing  prosecuted  in  a 
future  world  and  carried  to  perfection,  that  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  its  objects,  and  forms  the  most 
ix)werful  motive  to  engage  in  its  pursuits;  and, 
in  this  point  fif  view,  it  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  that  training  which  is  requisite 
to  prepare  us  for  the  activities,  the  contempla- 
tions, and  enjoyments  of  that  higher  sphere  of 
existence.  But  where  no  such  hopes  are  indulg- 
ed, intellectual  pursuits  are  deprived  of  their 
chief  excellence  and  importance,  and  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  heart  of  their  sublimest  objects  and 
most  exalteil  pleasures  ;  and  the  more  the  powers 
of  the  mind  have  been  exercised  and  improved, 
and  the  more  it  feels  itself  prepared  for?,  series  of 
rational  enjoyments,  the  more  chagrined  and  dis- 
a|)poiiiled  must  it  feel  when  years  roll  «way  and 
it  approaches  the  point  where  it  is  to  sink  into 
eternal  oblivion.  Without  the  hopes  of  admis- 
sion to  future  sources  of  enjoyment,  at  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  we  may  assume  an  air  of  compo- 
sure, because  wc  are  unable  to  resist,  or  an  air 
of  fortitude  from  the  last  efforts  of  pride  ;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  can  await  the  extinction  of 
our  being  only  with  a  mournful  and  melancholy 
gloom. 

This  representation  has  frequently  been  realiz- 
ed, in  the  case  of  men  of  cultivated  minds,  who 
had  thrown  aside  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
the  idea  of  a  future  «orld,  when  they  approached 
the  confines  of  the  tomb, — of  which  the  following 
instances  may  suffice  :  Voltaire,  when  approach- 
ing his  dissolution,  looked  back  upon  protracted 
years  with  remorse,  and  forward  with  dismay. 
He  wished  for  annihilation,  through  the  dread  of 
something  worse.  He  attempted  to  unburden 
his  troubled  mind  by  confessing  to  a  priest ;  and 
he  placed  his  hopes  of  peace  with  heaven,  iu  an 
eager  conformity  to  those  rituals  which  he  inces- 
santly treated  with  contempt.  In  a  previous  in- 
disposition, he  insisted  upon  sending  for  a  priest, 
contrar}'  to  the  warmest  remonstrances  of  hij 
friends  and  attendants.  On  recovery,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  ridiculed  his  own 
pusillanimity.      This   pusillanimity,  however 
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retujTied  upon  a  relapse  ;  and  he  had  again  re- 
course to  the  mi'erable  remedy.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  Dr.  Tronchin,  his  physician,  the  ago- 
nies of  his  nrtind,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to' 
procure  for  his  perusal  a  treatise  written  against 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment.  These  facts 
were  communicated  to  Dr.  Cogan,  by  a  gentle- 
man highly  respected  in  the  philosophical  world, 
who  received  thera  directly  from  Dr.  Tronchin; 
and  they  concur  with  many  others,  in  demon- 
strating the  impossibility  of  enjoying  permanent 
felicity  without  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
religion.  M.  Sechelles,  to  whose  narrative  I 
lately  referred,  relates,  that,  in  one  of  his  conver- 
sations with  Buffon,  the  Count  declared,  "  I 
hope  to  live  two  or  three  years  longer,  to  indulge 
my  habit  of  working  in  literary  avocations.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  death,  and  am  consoled  by  the 
thought,  that  my  name  will  never  die.  I  feel 
myself  fully  recompensed  for  all  my  labours,  by 
the  respect  which  Europe  has  paid  to  my  talents, 
and  by  t.he  flattering  letters  I  have  received  from 
the  most  exalted  personages."  Such  were  the 
consolations  which  this  philosopher  enjoyed  in 
the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  his  being.  His 
name  would  live  when  he  himself  was  ''or  ever 
blotted  out  from  that  creation  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  writings  to  describe  !  But,  that 
his  mind  was  not  altogether  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  sinking  into  eternal  oblivion,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  another  anecdote,  related  by  the 
same  gentleman.  "  One  evening  I  read  to  Buf- 
fjn  the  verses  of  Thomas  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  smiled.  'Par  dieu'  says  he, 
'  religion  would  be  a  valuable  gift  if  all  thin  were 
true.'  "  This  remark  evidently  implied,  that  the 
system  he  had  adopted  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
sent so  cheerful  a  prospect  of  futurity  as  the 
system  of  Revelation. 

Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  his  mind 
early  (inclured  with  the  principles  of  inGdelity  ; 
and  his  historical  writings  are  distinguished  by 
several  insidious  attacks  on  Christianity,  by  un- 
fair and  unmanly  sneers  at  the  religion  of  his 
country,  and  by  the  loose  and  disrespectful  man- 
ner in  which  he  mentions  many  points  of  morali- 
ty regarded  as  important,  even  on  the  principles 
of  natural  religion.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
his  eagerness  in  this  cause,  that  he  stooped  to 
the  most  despicable  pun,  or  to  the  most  awkward 
perversion  of  laoguage,  for  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
ing the  Scripture  into  ribaldry,  or  calling  Jesus 
an  impostor.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit  of  hypocrisy  which 
distinguished  Buffjn  and  his  philosophical  asso- 
ciates; fir,  notwithstandinj  his  aversion  to 
Christianity,  he  would  have  felt  no  scruple  in 
accepting  an  office  in  the  church,  provided  it  had 
"ontributed  to  his  pecuniary  interests.  On  the 
•ccaaion  of  his  father  having  been  obliged  to 


mortgage  pnrt  of  his  estate,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  •'  I  regret  that  I  had  not  embraced  the 
lucrative    pursuits  of  the    law  or  of  trade,  the 
chances  of  civil  otEce  or  India  adventure,  oreven 
the  fat  slumbers  of  the  church."     Such    is    too 
frequently  the    morality  displayed    by  infidels, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  church  is 
not  altogether  purged  of  them  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day.     That   Gibbon's   principles  were   not 
sufficient  to  support  his  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
dissolution,  appears  from   many  expressions  in 
the  collection  of  his  letters  published  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  in  which  are  to  be  traced  inany  in- 
stances of  the  high  value  which  he  placed  upon 
existence,  and  of  the  regret  with  which  he  per- 
ceived  his  years  to  be  rapidly  passing  away. 
His  letter  on   the  death  of  Mrs.  Posen,  bears 
every  mark  of  the  despondent  state  of  his  mind 
at  the  idea,  that,  "  all  is  now  lost,  Jinatly,  irre- 
coverabli/  lost!"     He  adds,  "I  will  agree  with 
my  lady,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is,  at 
some  times,  a  very  comfortable  doctrine."     The 
announcement  of  his  death,  in  the  public  prints, 
in   January  1794,   was  accompanied   with    this 
remark,  "  He  left  this  world  in  gloomy  despon- 
dency,  without  those  hopes   and  consolations 
which  cheer  the  Christian  in  the  prospects  of 
immortality." — Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  last  illness  of  Hume,  the  historian, 
seems  to   triumph  in  the  fortitude  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution,  and  he 
adduces  a  playfulness  of  expression  as  an  evi- 
dence of  it,   in   his  jocular  allusion  to  Charon 
and  his  boat.    But,  as  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  passions,  very  properly  remarks,"  A  mo- 
ment of  vivacity,  upon  the  visit  of  a  friend,  will 
not  conduct  us  to  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  or 
discover  its  feelings  in  the   hours  of  solitude." 
It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unnatural  for  a  man  who 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  his  literary  reputation, 
and  certainly  very  unsuitable  to  the  momentous 
occasion,  to  indulge  in  such  childish  pleasantries, 
as  Hume  is  represented  to  have  done,   at  the 
moment  when  he  considered  himself  as  just  about 
to  be  launched  into  non-existence  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  his  appa- 
rent tranquillity  was  partly  the  effect  of  vanity 
and  jiffectation.     He   has   confessed,  says  Dr, 
Cogan,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  his  prin- 
ciples were  not  calculated  to  administer  consola- 
tion to  a  thinking  mind.     This  appears  from  the 
following   passage  in   his    treatise   on  Human 
Nature.      "  I  am  affrighted    and    confounded 
with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed 
by  mv  philosophy.     When  I  look  abroad,  I  fore- 
see, on   every  side,  dispute,  contradiction,  and 
distraction.     When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find 
nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.     Where  am  I, 
or  what  ?    From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my 
existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return? 
I  am  confounded  with  tnese  questions,  and  bo- 
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gin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion imaginable,  environed  with  the  deepest 
darkness."* 

Diderot,  one  of  the  Ffpnch  philosophists,  was 
a  man  of  very  considerable  acquirements  in 
literature  and  in  the  physical  sciences.  The 
first  publication  by  which  he  attracted  public 
notice,  was  a  voiume  wriiten  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  entitled  Pensdes  Philosophiques, 
Afterwards,  in  company  with  Voltaire  and 
D  Alembert,  he  conducted  the  publication  of  the 
Dictionnaire  Encydop^dique,  the  secret  object  of 
which  was  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  religion, 
while  the  reader,  at  the  same  time,  was  present- 
ed with  the  most  splendid  articles  on  the  Belles 
Lettres,  mathematics,  and  the  different  branches 
of  physical  science.  Whilst  a  weak  divine,  to 
whom  the  theological  department  of  the  work 
was  committed,  was  supporting,  by  the  best 
arguments  he  could  devise,  the  religion  of  his 
country,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  overturn- 
ing those  arguments  under  titles  which  properly 
allowed  of  no  such  disquisitions  ;  and  that  the 
object  of  these  digressions  might  not  pass  unno- 
ticed by  any  class  of  readers,  care  was  taken  to 
refer  to  them  from  the  articles  where  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  by  the  divine.  Here  was  an 
example  of  that  hypocrisy  to  which  I  have  alrea- 
dy adverted,  as  characteristic  of  the  sect  of 
infidel  philosophers  ;  and  the  following  anecdote 
is  illustrative  of  similar  disingenuity,  coupled 
with  almost  unparalleled  impudence.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  the  late  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Diderot  mentioned  his  own  li- 
brary, as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe, 
although  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  contained 
above  a  hundred  volumes.  WJien  Catharine 
wanted  to  purchase  it  and  make  him  librarian,  he 
said,  that  his  constitution  could  not  support  the 
cold  climate  of  Petersburgh.  She  offered  to  let 
him  keep  it  during  his  lifetime  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
library  was  sold  for  an  immense  price.  When 
her  ambassador  wanted  to  see  it,  after  a  year  or 
two's  payments,  and  the  visitation  could  no  long- 
er be  put  off,  he  was  obliged  to  run  in  a  hurry, 
through  all  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Germany, 
to  fill  his  empty  shelves  with  old  volumes.  It 
was  customary  for  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  to 
frequent  the  coffee-houses  of  Paris,  and  to  enter 
with  keenness  into  religious  disputes,  the  former 
attacking  Christianity,  and  the  latter,  under  the 
mask  of  piety,  defending  it,  but  always  yielding 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  This  practice 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  police  ;  and  Diderot, 
when  reproached  by  the  lieutenant  for  preaching 
atheism,  replied,  "  It  is  true,  I  am  an  atheist, 
and  I  glory  in  it."  But  such  principles  will 
not  always  support  the  mind,  nor  did  they  sup- 
port the  mind  of  Diderot,  when  his  dissolution 
tpproached.     When    he    perceived  that  death 

*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  yol  i  »■  458. 


was  at  no  great  distance,  he  desired  that  a  priesi 
might  be  brought,  and  the  Cure  de  St.  Sulpice 
was  introduced  to  him.  He  saw  this  ecclesias- 
tic several  times,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a 
public  recantation  of  his  errors,  but  Condorcet 
and  the  other  adepts  now  crowded  about  him, 
persuaded  him  that  his  case  was  t)Ot  dangerous, 
and  that  country  air  would  restore  him  to  health. 
For  some  lime  he  resisted  their  attempts  to 
bring  him  back  to  atheism,  but  they  secretly  hur- 
ried him  to  the  country,  where  he  died,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  he  died  suddenly  on  ris- 
ing from  the  table,  without  remorse,  and  with 
his  atheism  unshaken. 

Such  are  the  native  effects  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  and  the  most  brilliant 
acquirements  in  science,  when  unaccompanied 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  of  Christiao 
morality.  They  cannot  improve  the  moral  order 
of  society  ;  they  cannot  procure  for  their  possess- 
ors substantial  enjoyment,  even  in  the  present 
life,  and  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  sup- 
port and  tranquillize  the  soul  in  the  prospect  at 
the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rational  gratifications  such  persons  may 
have  occasionally  enjoyed  in  philosophical  pur- 
suits, they  must  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  they 
have  acquired  no  equivalent  for  those  joys  which 
frequently  animate  tlie  hearts  of  the  most  illite- 
rate, who  are  sometimes  enabled  to  look  forward 
to  the  king  of  terrors  without  dismay,  and  to  de- 
part in  peace  with  hopes  full  of  immortality,— 
when  the  philosophist  is  obliged  to  exclaim,  "AD 
is  now  lost,  finally  and  irrecoverably  lost."  Yet 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the  principles  which  are 
now  in  operation  in  our  literary  and  scientific 
seminaries,  and  such  the  result  to  which  we  must 
ultimately  look  forward,  shouki  the  principles  oi 
religion  be  discarded  from  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  all  who  have 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  promotion  of  science,  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  for  the  welfare  ol 
their  country,  will  devote  a  portion  of  their  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject,  and  set  their  faces 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that  sceptical  philo- 
sophy which  has  so  long  debased  and  demoralized 
the  continental  philosophists.  Were  all  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  in  our  seminaries,  from  infant 
schools,  through  all  the  gradations  of  grammar 
and  parochial  establishments,  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, academies,  and  universities,  judiciously 
amalgamated  with  the  principles  of  pure  and  uiide- 
filed  religion,  it  would  doubtless  be  accompanied 
with  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  beneficial  effects.  It 
would  tend  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  religious  world  siill  entertain 
against  the  pursuits  »f  science, — it  would  lead  tr 
correct  and  rational  views  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  tond  to  dissipate  those  foolish  and  superstitious 
notions  which  h»ve  too  frequently  been  grafte<} 
Upon  it, — it  woixld  promote  the  interests  of  genuin* 
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maraliiy  among  society  at  large, — it  would  fit 
the  infcrur  ranks  of  the  community  for  taking  a 
part  in  the  elective  franchise  and  government  of 
their  country,  and  the  higher  ranks  for  promoting 
the  enactment  of  laws  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
true  religion,  and  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation, — it  would  tend  to  secure  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  nations  by  undermining  the  ma- 
lignant passions  from  which  wars  and  contentions 


derive  their  origin, — it  would  introduce  a  general 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  give  efficacy  to  the 
means  employed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  world,  and  would,  ere 
long,  usher  in  the  period  foretold  in  ancient  pro- 
phecy, when  "  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall 
cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels 
of  the  deep,"  and  "  when  righteousness  and  praise 
shall  spring  forth  before  all  nations." 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. — Ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Page  12. 

The  following  facts,  chiefly  extracted  from  Dr. 
Robertson's  history  of  Charles  V.,will  show  the 
low  state  of  literature,  and  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance which  characterized  the  period  to  which 
the  text  refers.  In  the  ninth  century,  Herbaud 
Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  em- 
pire, by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe 
his  name.  As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
Du  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  the  greatest 
man  in  the  state,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Nor  was  this  ignorance  confined  to  laymen. — the 
greater  part  even  of  the  clergy  were  not  many 
degrees  superior  to  them  in  science.  Many  dig- 
nified ecclesiastics  could  not  subscribe  the  ca- 
nons of  those  councils  of  which  they  sat  as 
members.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by 
the  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who  were  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders  was  this — "  Whether  they 
could  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  explain 
the  tenor  of  them,  at  least  literally?" — Alfred  the 
Great  complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Thames,  there  was  not  a  priest  who  understood 
the  liturgy  in  his  mother  ton2ue,  or  who  could 
translate  the  easiest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that 
from  the  Thames  tu  the  sea,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  still  more  ignorant.  Ths  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  Alanus,  an  author 
of  the  dark  ages,  in  the  following  words : — "  Po- 
tins  dediti  guise  quam  glosste;  potius  colligunt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros  \  libentius  iatuentur 
Mar'ham  quam  Marcum  ;  malunt  legere  in  Sal- 
mone  quam  in  Solomone,"  t.  e.  They  gave  them- 
selves more  willingly  to  the  pleasures  of  gluttony 
than  to  the  learning  of  languages  ;  they  chose 
rather  to  collect  money  than  to  read  books  •,  they 
Jooked  upon  Jlfart^awith  a  more  affectionate  eye 
than  upon  Mark,  and  they  found  more  delight  in 
reading  in  Salmon  than  in  Solomon. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  universal  ignorance 
which  prevailed  during  that  period,  was  the  scar- 
city of  books,  along  with  their  exorbitant  price, 
and  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  com- 
moD.     The  Romans  wrote  their  books  either  on 


parchment,  or  on  paper  madeof  the  Egyptian  pa- 
pyrus. The  latter  being  the  cheapest,  was,  of 
course,  the  most  commonly  used.  But  after  the 
communication  between  Europe  and  Egypt  was 
broken  off,  on  account  of  the  latter  having  been 
seized  upon  by  the  Saracens,  the  papyrus  was  no 
longer  in  use  in  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to 
write  all  their  books  upon  parchment,  and  as  its 
price  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare,  and 
of  great  value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  materials  for  writing  them  from  one  circum- 
stance. There  still  remain  several  manuscripts 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  Pillowing  centuries,  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writ- 
ing had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new 
composition  in  its  place.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
probable,  several  works  of  the  ancients  perish- 
ed. A  book  of  Livy,  or  of  Tacitus  might  be 
erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal. 
Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcit}'  of  books 
during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  pos- 
sessed any  books  whatever.  Even  monasteries  of 
considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Lupus,  ab- 
bot of  Ferriers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  A.  D.  855, 
beseech  eshim  to  send  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  Z)e 
Oratore, and  Q,uintilian's  "  Institutions,""  for," 
says  he,  "  although  we  have  part  of  those  books, 
there  is  no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France." 
The  price  of  books  became  so  high,  that  persons 
of  a  moderate  fortune  could  not  afTorf^  ;o  purchase 
them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy 
of  the  HomiliesofHaimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt, 
two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Even  so 
late  as  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  borrowed 
the  works  of  Racis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from 
the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  de- 
posited in  pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate, 
but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join 
with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himself  un- 
der a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  When  any 
person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  church  or 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  dur- 
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ing  several  ages,  it  wag  deemed  a  donative  of 
s<ii:li  value,  that  he  otTored  it  on  the  altar  jarore- 
medio  'inimte  iuct,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art 
of  making  piper,  in  the  manner  now  become 
universal,  was  invented;  by  means  of  wiiieh,  not 
only  the  number  of  manusori|iis  increased,  liut 
the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonderfully  facili- 
tated. 

No.  II. — Faolish  and  Supemtitious  Opinions  re- 
tpecting  Comets  and  Eclipses.  P.  18. 

Aristotle  held  comets  to  be  fiery  exhalations, 
rising  from  the  lower  atmosphere  to  the  upper  or 
E'ry  region,  condensing  during  ihcir  rapid  de- 
srent,  kindling  on  their  near  approach  to  the 
Empyreum,  and  burning  until  exhausted.  I^o- 
ncard  Digges,  an  Almanack  maker  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  affirmed  of  comets — "  That  they 
signifie  corruption  of  the  ayre  ;  they  are  sionesof 
earthquake,  of  warres,chaunging  of  kingdomes, 
great  dearth  of  come,  yea  a  common  death  of  man 
and  beast." — Bodin  supposed  them  spirits,which, 
having  lived  on  the  earth  innumerable  ages,  and 
having  at  last  completed  their  term  of  existence, 
celebrate  their  last  triumphs,  or  are  recalled  to 
heaven  in  the  form  of  shining  stars.  In  the  re- 
cord^of  former  ages,  we  read  of  a  comet  "  com- 
ing out  from  an  opening  in  the  heavens,  like  to  a 
dragon  with  blue  feet,  and  a  head  covered  with 
snakes."  And  we  are  told,  that  "  in  the  year 
1527,  about  four  in  the  morning,  not  only  in  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  but  nearly  over  all  Eu- 
rope, appeared  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  a  most 
horrible  comet  in  this  sort.  In  its  length  it  was  of 
a  bloody  colour,  inclining  to  saffron.  From  the 
top  of  its  train  appeared  a  bended  arm,  in  the 
hand  whereof  was  a  huge  sword,  in  the  instant 
posture  of  striking.  At  the  point  of  the  sword 
was  a  star.  From  the  star  proceeded  dusky  rays, 
like  a  hairy  tail  ;  on  the  side  of  them  other  rays 
like  javelins,  or  lesser  swords,  as  if  imbrued  in 
blood  ;  between  which  appeared  human  faces  of 
the  colour  of  blackish  clomls,  with  rough  hair  and 
beards.  All  these  moved  with  such  terrible  spark- 
ling and  brightness,  that  many  spectators  swoon- 
ed with  fear." — Rosenburgi  "  Exampla  Come- 
tarum." 

The  comet  of  1454,  seen  at  Constantinople, 
seemed  there  to  be  moving  in  the  firmament,  from 
■vest  to  east,  and  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  flam- 
ing sword.  From  its  great  magnitude,  it  is  said 
even  to  have  eclipsed  the  moon,  and  created 
among  the  Turks  the  utmost  consternation,  as 
it  was  thought  to  prognosticate  nothing  less  than 
a  crusade  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom, 
and  forbode  the  certain  overthrow  of  the  cre- 
scent. Only  two  vears  afterwards,  when,  not- 
withstanding these  direful  omens,  the  Turkish 
arms  had  proved  eminently  victorious,  and  were 
spreading  dismay  over  all  Eurooe,  Hal'ey's  co- 


met,  in  1456,  with  a  long  tail  turned  towards  lh« 
east,  created  reciprocal  and  still  greater  alarms 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  Po|)e  Calix'us  be- 
lieved it  to  be  at  once  the  sign  and  instrument  ol 
divine  wrath  ;  ho  ordered  public  prayers  to  be 
offered  up.  and  decreed,  that,  in  every  town,  the 
bells  should  be  tolled  at  mid-day,  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple to  supplicate  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
heaven  :  "  ut  omnes  de  precibus  contra  Turca- 
rum  tvrranniilem  fundendis  admonerentur. 
That  all  p^opli!  may  be  admonished  to  pour  out 
supplications  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.— 
See  ]M  line's  Essay  on  Comets. 

Even  in  modern  times,  many  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing these  anomalous  bodies.  In  a  late  periodi- 
cal publication,  the  writer  of  an  article  on  comets, 
when  alluding  to  the  comet  of  1811,  proceeds  to 
slate  "  some  singular  changes  and  circumstan- 
ces," which  its  influence  occasioned.  "  The 
winter,"  says  he,  "was  very  mild,  the  spring 
was  wet,  the  summer  cool,  and  very  little  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  to  ripen  the  produce  of  the 
earth  ;  yet  the  harvest  was  not  deficient,  and 
some  fruits  were  not  only  abundant,  but  delicious- 
ly  ripe,  such  as  figs,  melons,  and  wall-fruit.  Ve- 
ry few  wasps  appeared,  and  the  flies  became 
blind,  and  disap()earcd  early  in  the  season.  No 
violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  little 
or  no  frost  and  snow  the  ensuing  winter.  Veni- 
son, which  has  been  supposed  to  be  indebted  foi 
its  fl.'ivour  to  a  dry  and  parched  summer,  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  fat  or  in  flavour.  But 
what  is  very  remarkable,"  continues  this  sage 
observer,  "  in  the  metrop.jiis,  and  about  it,  waa 
the  numberof  females  who  produced  twins;  some 
had  more  ;  and  a  shoemaker's  wife,  in  White- 
chapel,  produced  four  at  one  birth,  all  of  whom," 
&c.  &c.  And  all  such  "  singular  changes  and 
circumstances,"  it  would  appear,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  this  sapient  Essayist,  "  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence  of  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  theautunm  of  1811  !  !" 

The  poets,  likewise,  by  their  bombastic  de- 
scriptions, have  tended  to  perpetuate  supersti- 
tious feelings.  The  following  is  Du  Baria's 
description  of  one  of  these  visiters. 

"  Here,  In  the  night,  appears  a  flamin?  spire, 
There,  a  fierce  drason,  foldeu  all  on  fire  ; 
Here,  with  long  blooily  hairs,  a  blazing  star 
Threatens  tlie  world  with  famine,  plague,  and  war; 
To  i]rinces  denth,  to  kingdoms  many  crosses; 
To  all  estates  inevitable  losses  ; 
To  herdsmen  rot,  to  ploughmen  hapless  seasons; 
To  sailors  storms,  to  cities  civil  treasons." 

The  following  extract  from  "  Tully's  Letter* 
from  Tripfjli,"  contains  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  a  solar  eclipse,  and  the  effects  it  produced 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 

"  I  cannot  here  omit  describing  what  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  an  eclipse  makes  on  the  un- 
informed part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  couDiry 
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Of  this  we  had  ocular  proof  during  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  4lh  of  this  month, 
which  was  almost  total,  and  occasioned,  for 
some  minutes,  a  gloomy  darkness,  resenjbling 
that  of  midnight.  The  beginning  of  the  eclipse 
was  seen  at  Tripoli,  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning  ;  at  half  past  eight,  when  it  was  at  the 
height,  the  face  of  nature  was  changed  from  day 
to  night.  The  screech-owl,  not  long  retired  to 
its  rest,  re-appeared,  and  disturbed  the  morning 
with  its  shrieks.  Lizards  and  serpents  were 
seen  prowling  about  the  terraces ;  and  flights  of 
evening  birds,  here  called  marabats,  and  held  sa- 
cred by  the  Moors,  flew  about  in  great  numbers, 
and  increased  the  darkness.  The  noisy  flitting  of 
their  wings  roused  the  Moor,  who  had  beenstupi- 
fied  by  fear ;  and,  when  one  of  these  heavy  birds 
(which  often  drop  to  the  ground  by  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other)  chanced  to  fall  at  his 
feet,  the  African  would  start  aghast,  look  at  it 
with  horror,  and  set  up  a  hideous  howl.  About 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  lustre  of  the  morning  was 
completely  faded,  the  common  Moors  were  seen 
assembling  in  clusters  in  the  streets,  gazing 
wildly  at  the  sun,  and  conversing  very  earnestly. 
When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height,  they  ran 
about  distracted,  in  companies,  firing  volleys  of 
muskets  at  the  sun,  to  frighten  away  the  monster 
or  dragon,  as  they  called  it,  by  which  they  sup- 
posed it  was  being  devoured.  At  that  moment, 
the  Moorish  song  of  death  and  walliak-woo,  or 
the  howl  they  make  for  the  dead,  not  only  re- 
sounded from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Tri- 
poli, but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed  throughout 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  women  brought 
into  the  streets  all  the  brass  pans,  kettles,  and 
iron  utensils,  they  could  collect;  and,  striking  on 
them  with  all  their  force,  and  screaming  at  the 
same  time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise,  that  was 
heard  for  miles.  Many  of  these  women,  owing 
to  their  exertions  and  fears,  fell  into  fits,  or  faint- 
ed. The  distress  and  terror  of  the  Moors  did 
not  in  the  least  abate,  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  sun  assured  them,  by  his  refulgent  beams,  that 
•*11  his  dangers  were  passed. 

"  During  the  morning  and  the  day,  the  atmos- 
phere was  uncommonly  clear,  even  for  a  Barba- 
ry  sky,  which  rendered  the  effects  of  this  great 
oclipse  more  striking.  We  learned,  from  Hadgi 
Abderrahman,  who  paid  us  a  visit  when  it  was 
over,  that  the  first  ladies  in  the  place  had  trembled 
at  the  event,  and  several  were  seriously  ill.  The 
ladies  of  his  own  family,  he  sale  had  suffered 
much  less  at  the  appearance  of  tb  eclipse,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  home  with  them  ; 
Cjr,  though  he  considered  it  would  be  useless  to 
enter  into  a  philosophical  account  of  it  to  them, 
yet  lie  assured  them  that  the  moon  went  occa- 
sionally to  see  the  sun;  and  when  they  met,  by 
their  being  so  close  together,  the  moon  always 
interrupted  more  or  less  of  his  light.  This  ac- 
count, he  said,  the  truth  of  which  they  were  con- 


vinced of  by  his  great  earnestness,  considerably 
abated  their  fears.  To  the  ambassador  it  was  a 
serious  case,  as  Lilla  Amnani  is  in  a  very  deli- 
cate state  of  health  ;  but  the  account  he  gave  her 
of  the  phenomenon  entirely  pacified  her." 

The  above  description  presents  a  melancnoiy 
picture  of  the  gross  ignorance  even  of  the  ladies 
of  modern  Barbary,  and  of  the  consequent  shal- 
lowness of  their  understandings;  since  their  fa- 
thers and  husbands  considered  it  useless  to  enter 
into  a  rational  account  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
since  they  were  pleased  with  such  an  absurd  and 
extravagant  explanation  of  it.  And,  since  the 
higher  ranks,  in  that  country,  are  so  grossly  ig- 
norant of  the  order  of  nature,  and  of  the  causes 
of  so  common  phenomena,  in  what  a  stale  of 
menial  darkness  must  the  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety be  placed !  Nor  is  Barbary  the  only  country 
in  which  such  ignorance  prevails.  Among  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks,  in  many  European 
countries,  supposed  to  be  in  a  moderate  stale  of 
civilization,  a  similar  degree  of  intellectual  de- 
basement will  be  found  to  exist.  The  Croa- 
tians,  who  inhabit  a  certain  district  of  the  Austri- 
an empire,  make  the  whole  of  their  religion  con- 
sist in  the  hearing  of  mass  and  the  observance  of 
Lent ;  and  robbery  or  murder  are  considered  as 
more  venial  crimes,  than  to  eat,  during  Lent, 
with  a  spoon  that  has  been  dipped  in  broth.  1'he 
Morlacchi,  who  occujiy  another  district  of  the 
same  empire,  are  described  by  geographers,  as 
extremely  superstitious  in  their  religious  opinions, 
and  as  firmly  believing  in  ghosts  and  witches, 
in  sorceries  and  enchantments,  and  in  every 
species  of  supernatural  agency,  while  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  causes  of  the  most  common  pheno- 
mena of  nature. 

No.  III. — Absurdities  of  Astrology.  P.  19,  &c. 

Mr.  Varley's  "Zodiacal  Physiognomy,"  re- 
ferred to  in  a  note,  p.  19,  pretends  to  decide,  that 
the  various  signs  of  the  zodiac  create  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  features  and  complexions  of  human 
beings  ;  and  have,  in  fact,  such  influence  over 
*he  destinies  of  the  human  race,  that  the  system 
may  be  fairly  styled,  "the  phrenology  of  the 
skies."  The  following  extracts  exhibit  a  few 
specimens  of  the  positions  maintained  by  this 
profound  and  erudite  writer.  "  It  has  been  dis- 
covered," says  Mr.  Varley,  "  that  each  sign  con- 
fers a  specific  style  of  countenance,  feature,  and 
complexion,  by  which  appearances,  alone,  the 
sign  which  was  rising  at  the  east,  at  birth,  can, 
often  without  any  other  help,  be  ascertained." — 
"  The  fiery  trigon,  consisting  of  Aries,  Leo,  and 
Sagittarius,  contains  the  spirited,  generous,  mag- 
nanimous, and  princely  natures.  The  earthy 
tri<»on,  Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capricorn,  contain 
the  careful,  sordid,  and  pernicious  qualities  ;  the 
aerial  trigon,  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius,  con- 
tain  the  humane,  harmonious,  and   courteous 
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principles ;  and  the  watery  Irigon,  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  the  cold,  prolific,  cautious, 
und  severe  qualities."  "  Sagittarius,  the  house 
of  Jupiter,  is  the  only  sij^  under  which  no  per- 
sons are  born  havinj;  black  or  dark  hair,  eyes, 
and  eye-brows."  "  I  have  alwavs  uniformly 
found,"  says  the  author,  "those  born  under  Sa- 
gittarius, to  be  very  fair,  with  gray  eyes,  and,  in 
general,  of  a  lively,  forgivinglhearled,  and  free 
dis[)ositions."  Again,  "  Five  minutes'  differ- 
ence of  the  lime  of  their  birth,  renders  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  red-haired,  or  black-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed  or  black-eved,  sordid  or  generous." 
— ''  Saturn,  at  any  period  of  life,  passing  through 
the  ascendant,  which  he  does  every  thirty  years, 
causes  dulness  or  melancholy,  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  the  native,  and  when  Jupiter  passes  over  it, 
the  parly  feels  cheerful  and  healthy  ;  and  should 
a  party  of  antiquarians,  hundreds  of  years  after  a 
person's  death,  discover  his  grave,  there  must  be 
some  planet  or  the  sun  in  conjunction,  or  some 
other  aspect  with  his  ascendant." — "  Jupiter  in 
the  third  house  gives  safe  inland  journeys,  and 
agreeable  neighbours  or  kindred.  The  moon  in 
this  house  will  give  constant  trudging  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  is  often  so  posited  in  the 
nativities  of  postmen  and  travellers.  Jupiter  in 
the  fourth,  with  Venus,  gives  fixed  or  landed  pro- 
perty, and  a  house  ornamented  with  matters  of 
taste,  or  of  the  fine  arts.  Jupiter  in  the  fifth, 
gives  a  family  of  good  or  clever  children, and  much 
pleasure  in  life  and  its  amusements.  In  the 
sixth,  he  signifies  good  servants  and  assistants, 
good  health,  and  that  (he  native  will  be  fortunate 
in  small  cattle  and  animals.  Jupiter  in  the  se- 
venth, signifies  a  good  wife  or  husband,  and 
agreeable  dealings  with  mankind  in  making  good 
bargains,"  &c.  "  Children  born  under  Mars  have 
wellformed  dans, — under  Aquarius,  are  fair  and 
amiable, — under  Scorpio,  are  dark  with  aipiiline 
noses,  and  greenish  or  grav  eyes."  "  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  born  under  Scorpio,  received  enough  of 
the  reflected  Taurus  principle  to  prevent  his 
nose  from  being  aquiline,  and  to  give  to  his  cha- 
racter a  degree  of  perverseness  or  eccentricity." 
"Persons  born  under  Aries,  with  Jupiter  in  the 
first  house,  are  likely  to  succeed  and  be  appreci- 
ated in  Ensrland  :  If  he  be  posited  in  Taurus,  ihe 
native  is  likely  to  succeed  well  in  Ireland  ;  if  in 
Gemini,  in  London,  of  which  this  sign  is  the  sig- 
nificalor.  Jupiter  in  Cancer  will  give  him  suc- 
cess in  Scotland  or  Holland,  or  concerns  connect- 
ed wiih  the  water,  unless  Jupiter  should  be  af- 
flicted by  any  malevolent  planet,  or  be  in  combus- 
tion by  being  too  near  the  sun." 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  be  sufllciently 
satiated  with  the  sage  doctrines  of  Mr.  John 
Varley,  in  relation  to  "  Zodiacal  Physiognomy" 
and  the  Phrenology  of  the  heavens.  If  he  has 
a  desire  to  pick  up  any  more  of  such  precious 
fragments  of  wisdom,  he  will  be  abundantly  gra- 
tified in  jtenising  the  work  itself,  where,  among 


other  unique  and  precious  relics,  he  will  In?  pre- 
sented with  an  engraving  of  the  Ghost  of  a  /Kru. 
together  wiih  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Blake  the  artist,  who  drew  it, 
and  of  its  astrological  correspondency  and  sig- 
nification. That  such  absurdities  should  be 
published  by  the  first  bookselling  establishment 
in  London,  in  the  twenty-eighlh  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  be  purchased  by  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  by  thousands,  is  a  proof,  that 
strong  etforts  are  siill  requisite  to  extirpate  the 
superstitions  of  astrology  from  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  countrymen. 

No.  IV. — Proofs  of  the  beli(f  which  is  still  attach- 
ed to  the  doctrines  of  Astrology,  and  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  it  yroducis.     P.  19, 

That  the  predictions  of  astrologers  are  still 
believed  by  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  mid- 
dling ranks  of  life,  appears  from  the  following  re- 
cent occurrences. 

On  the  2d  September,  1829,  Joseph  Hyatt,  a 
journeyman  printer,  was  summoned  before  Sir 
Peler  Laurie,  at  the  Guildhall,  London,  charged 
wiih  assaulting  his  wife,  Philips,  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday.  In  his  defence,  Hyalt  declared, 
that  all  their  unhappiness  proceeded  from  his 
wife  (a  pretty  young  woman  of  eighteen  years,) 
continually  haunting  the  fortune-tellers,  and  pay- 
ing attention  to  their  predictions.  He  produced 
a  paper  he  had  recently  found,  written  by  an  as- 
trologer, to  whom  his  wife  had  a[iplied.  After 
laying  down  the  position  of  the  [ilaneis  on  the 
third  of  June,  at  the  moment  she  applied  to  him, 
the  astrologer  proceeds,  "  The  querant  must  not 
expect  any  thing  to  be  very  kind  to  her  until  late 
in  this  year,  say  October  next.  This  day  will 
not  prove  any  thing  kind  or  pleasant.  The  28th 
day  of  this  month  also  will  not  be  friendly.  July 
2d,  mind  your  pliunny,  and  take  no  journey,  and" 
trust  to  no  relative.  The  eighth  day  will  not 
be  unkind  I  hope.  Look  to  it.  The  thirteenth 
day  also  promises  you  pleasure  and  also  profit. 
Attend  it ;  and  avoid  all  dark  sallow  persons, 
(Her  husband  nearly  answered  this  description.) 
From  such  your  disappointments  must  come. 
August  2,  6,  23,  avoid  them  days — may  be  qua- 
lified to  give  you  vexation, — avoid  them.  Sept. 
1,  6,  will  be  unkind,  but  pray  avoid  15,  20. 
October  4,  avoid  it,  may  be  vexatious.  The  20, 
21,  27,  28,  29,  30,  will  be  more  kind,  pray  at- 
tend to  them  and  make  good  use  of  them,  they 
will  not  be  unkind."  The  husband  said,  this 
fellow  had  predicted  their  separation  for  three 
months ;  what  other  things  he  had  put  in  her 
head  he  did  not  know,  but  he  led  a  miserable 
life  with  her. — Morning  Chronicle,  Sept.  Sd. 
1829. 

On  the  same  day  as  above  staled,  (Sept.  2 
1829)  Ann  Wheeler,  a  servant  girl,  was  brought 
to  the  Mansion  house,  charged  with  having  at 
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tempted  to  enter  the  house  of  her  master,  at  two 
c'clock  in  the  morning,  over  the  rails.  She  was 
exquisitely  dressed,  and  wore  an  elegant  salin 
Donnet,  which  belonged  to  her  mistress,  and  put 
on  her  curls  and  finery,  in  order  to  attend  a  "  /iop" 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  acknowledged  that  she 
had  been  walking  for  an  hour  or  two  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  conversation  with  her  friend.  In 
the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  slated,  that 
there  was  found  in  the  corner  of  her  box,  wrapped 
up  carefully,  a  document  which  might  have  led  to 
those  unseasonable  and  unfortunate  assignations, 
which  at  last  terminated  in  her  being  brought  to 
the  watch-house.  A  paper  was  handed  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  which  was  folded  a  card,  on 
which  was  written  the  following  words, — 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  No.  49,  Wentworth  Street, 
Dress  Maker." 

"  Lawful  questions  resolved." 
The  paper  was  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  sort  of  a  husband  shall  I  have,  and  how 
soon  shall  I  have  him?"  It  stated,  that  the 
"  interrogator  should  have  a  nice  respectable 
tradesman,  who  should  be  a  most  tender  husband, 
and  be  the  father  of  six  children,  of  which  she 
should  be  the  hap]iy  mother ; — that  certain 
planets  were  visible  at  their  birth,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion at  the  time,  a  symptom  that  betokened  felicity , 
and  that  the  union  should  take  place  as  surely  as 
he  or  she  (the  person  who  wrote  the  paper)  had 
the  power  of  predicting." — Morning  Chronicle, 
Sept.  3d,  1829. 

The  above  are  only  specimensof  many  similar 
occurrences  which  are  occasionally  recorded  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  pernicious  tendency  of 
astrological  predictions  on  those  who  are  weak 
enough  to  give  them  credit,  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent in  the  cases  now  stated  ;  having  in  the  one 
case  alienated  the  affections  of  a  young  woman 
from  her  hu  '^and,  and  produced  contention  and 
family  discora,  and  in  the  other,  tantalized  a 
vain  young  female,  and  brought  her  into  suspi- 
cious and  disgraceful  circumstances,  which  may 
lav  the  foundation  of  her  ruin,  and  render  her 
miserable  for  life. 

No.  V. — Illustrations  of  some  of  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  witch- 
craft.   P.  22. 

By  witchcraft  was  generally  understood, — a 
supernatural  power,  of  which  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  obtain  the  possession,  by  entering  into 
a  compact  with  the  devil.  They  gave  them- 
selves up  to  him,  body  and  soul ;  and  he  engag- 
ed that  ihey  should  want  for  nothing,  and  that  he 
would  avenge  them  upon  all  their  enemies.  As 
soon  as  the  bargain  was  concluded,  the  devil  de- 
livered to  the  witch  an  imp,  or  familiar  spirit, 
to  be  ready  at  a  call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was 
directed.  By  the  assistance  of  this  imp,  and  of 
the  d«vil  to2ether,  the  witch,  who  was  almost 
alsv%y«  an  old  woman,  was  enabled  to  transport 


herself  through  the  air,  on  a  broomstick,  era  spK, 
to  distant  places  to  attend  the  meetings  ot  the 
witches.  At  these  meetings  the  devil  always 
presided.  They  were  enabled  also  to  transform 
themselves  into  various  shapes,  particularly  to 
assume  the  forms  of  cats  ar\d  hares,  in  which 
they  most  delighted  ;  to  inflict  diseases  on  whom- 
soever they  thought  proper,  and  to  punish  their 
enemies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Witchcraft  was 
universally  believed  in  Europe,  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable 
firmness  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  nay, 
in  some  countries  on  the  continent,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vast  numbers  of 
reputed  witches  were  convicted  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  every  year.  The  methods  of  dis- 
covering them  were  various.  One  was  to  weigh 
the  supposed  criminal  against  the  church  Bible, 
which,  if  she  was  guilty,  would  preponderate; 
another,  by  making  her  attempt  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer, — this  no  witch  was  able  to  repeat  en- 
tirely, but  would  omit  some  part,  or  sentence 
thereof  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  witches  did 
not  hesitate  at  the  same  part, — some  leaving  out 
one  part,  and  some  another.  Teats,  through 
which  the  imps  sucked,  were  indubitable  marks 
of  a  witch  ;  these  were  always  raw,  and  also 
insensible,  and,  if  squeezed,  sometimes  yielded  a 
drop  of  blood.  A  witch  could  not  weep  more 
than  three  tears,  and  that  only  out  of  the  left  eye. 
This  want  of  tears  was,  by  the  witch-finders, 
and,  even  by  some  judges,  considered  as  a  very 
substantial  proof  of  guilt.  Swimming  a  witch 
was  another  kind  of  popular  ordeal  generally 
practised.  For  this  she  was  stripped  naked, 
and  cross-bound, — the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe, 
and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe.  Thus  pre- 
pared, she  was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river,  in 
which,  if  guilty,  she  could  not  sink ;  for  hav- 
ing, by  her  compact  with  the  devil,  renounced 
the  benefit  of  the  water  of  baptism,  that  ele- 
ment, in  its  turn,  renounced  her,  and  refused  to 
receive  her  into  its  bosom.  There  were  two 
other  ordeals  by  Jire,  by  which  witches  were 
discovered  ;  the  first  by  burning  the  thatch  of  the 
house  of  the  suspected  witch, — the  other,  by 
burning  any  animal  supposed  to  be  bewitched  by 
her,  as  a  hog  or  an  ox.  These,  it  was  held,  would 
force  a  witch  to  confess. 

The  trial  by  the  stool  was  another  method  used 
for  the  detection  of  witches.  It  was  thus  ma- 
naged : — Having  taken  the  suspected  witch,  she 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  upon  a 
stool,  or  table,  cross-legged,  or  in  some  other  un- 
easy posture  ;  to  which,  if  she  did  not  submit,  she 
was  then  bound  with  cords, — there  she  was 
watched,  and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours,  (for,  they  said,  that  within 
that  time  ihey  should  see  her  imp  come  and 
suck.)  A  little  hole  was  likewise  made  in  the 
door  for  imps  to  come  in  at,  and,  lest  it  should 
come  in  some  less  discernible    shape,  they  thai 
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tTatcm-J  wero  taught  to  be  ever  and  anon  swecp- 
idJ  ino  room,  and,  if  they  saw  any  spiders  or 
rtieai,  to  kill  them, — if  they  could  not  kill  them, 
tlien  thuy  might  be  sure  ihey  were  imps.  If 
"iichus,  un<tt'r  examination  or  torture,  would  not 
confess,  all  their  apparel  was  changed,  and  every 
h.iir  of  their  body  shaven  off  with  a  sharp  razor, 
lest  they  should  secret  magical  charms  to  prevent 
their  confessing.  It  was  a  maxim,  loo,  in  these 
proceedings,  that  witches  were  most  apt  to  con- 
fess on  Fridays.  By  such  trials  as  these,  and 
by  the  accusations  of  children,  old  women,  and 
fools,  were  thousands  of  unliap[)y  women,  con- 
demned for  witchcraft,  and  burned  at  the   slake. 

A  work,  written  by  vV  Tlioest,  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  at  Mtniz,  entitled,  "The  His- 
tory of  Magic,  Demons,  Sorcerers,"  &c.  which 
contains  an  affeciing  narrative  of  the  numbers 
that  have  suffered  for  the  pretended  crime  of 
masic  and  witchcraft.  The  cases  enumerated 
are  proved  from  unequivocal  authority.  In  these 
e.xcesses  of  the  magistrates,  it  appears,  that  fe- 
male sorcerers  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Among  other  curious  articles  in  the  collection,  we 
learn,  that  Chrislopherde  Runtzow,  a  gen'Ipman 
of  Holstein,  whose  healed  imagination  had  misled 
his  understanding,  cnyisigned  eighteen  persons  to 
theflames  at  one  time,  the  victims  of  a  merciless 
superstition.  In  a  village  called  Lindlieim,  con- 
taining about  si.\  hundred  inhabitants,  not  less 
than  thirty  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  years  i661  and  1665,  mak- 
ing a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population  con- 
sumed in  four  years.  In  this  inhuman  conduct 
towards  an  unhappy  class  of  persons,  the  author 
points  out  Wurtzburg  as  having  frequently  been 
subject  to  well-merited  reproach.  It  appears 
5-om  the  Acta  Magicaof  Naubers,  that  between 
Ihe  years  1627  and  1629,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven individuals  perished  in  similar  instances 
of  cruelty  practised  by  their  brother  men.  The 
principal  objects  of  such  nefarious  dealings  were 
old  women,  or  travellers,  and  frequently  poor 
children,  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age.  Occa- 
sionally such  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  on 
persons  of  some  consequence, — proficients  in 
knowledge  above  the  general  standard  of  the 
age,  or  such  as  had  acquired  property  by  their 
industry  and  genius.  Among  many  others  in 
these  shocking  details,  are  the  respectable  names 
of  fourteen  vicars,  two  young  gentlemen,  some 
counsellors,  the  largest  or  most  corpulent  man 
in  "Wurtzburg,  and  his  wife,  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  city,  and  a  student  or  scholar  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Those 
innocent  sufferers  were  frequently  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. But  what  must  our  feelings  and  princi- 
ples incline  us  to  think  of  an  enormity  here 
Drought  to  our  recollection,  in  the  instance  of  a 
po<5r  girl,  Maria  Renata,  who  suffered  so  late  as 
*i  the  year  1749! 

The  extent  of  the  judicial  murders  for  witch- 


craft is  far  greater  than  most  persons,  vho  hav« 
not  studied  the  history  of  demonology,  can  form 
any  idea.  From  the  period  in  which  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  1484,  issued  his  bull  against 
witchcraft,  to  tJie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, if  we  believe  the  testimonies  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  Europe  was  little  better  than  a 
large  suburb  or  outwork  of  Pandemonium,  one 
half  of  the  population  being  either  bewitching  or 
bewitched.  Delrio  tells  us,  that  five  hundred 
witches  were  executed  in  Geneva,  in  three 
months,  about  the  year  1515.  "  A  thousand" 
says  Bartholomeus  de  Spina,  "  were  executed 
in  one  year,  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  and  they 
went  on  burning  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per 
annum  for  some  time  after.  In  Lorraine,  from 
1580  to  1595,  Remigius  boasts  of  having  burnt 
nine  hundred.  In  France,  the  executions  for 
the  same  crime  were  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty. 
In  Wurtzburg  and  Treves,  the  amount  of  execu- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  century  preceding 
1628,  is  reckoned  to  be  15,700.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  Germany  alone,  the  number  of 
victims  tliat  perished,  from  the  date  of  Innocent's 
bull  to  the  eighteenth  century,  considerably  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  thousand.  The  executions 
were  at  first  confined  to  crazed  old  women,  or 
unhappy  foreigners,  but  at  length  the  witchcraft 
phrenzy  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  and  spread  so  ex- 
tensively, that  the  lives  of  more  exalted  victims 
were  threatened.  Noblemen  and  abbots,  presi- 
dents of  courts  and  professors,  began  to  swell  the 
catalogue,  and  no  man  felt  secure  that  he  might 
not  suddenly  be  compelled,  by  torture,  to  bear 
witness  against  his  own  innocent  wife  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  Catholic  canton  of  Glarus,  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  said,  that  a  witch  was  burnt, 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1786  !  It  is  impossible 
for  any  rational  and  humane  mind  to  leruse  such 
a  list  as  the  above,  without  shiir"  .,rig  and  hor- 
ror. How  dreadful  the  results  to  which  igno- 
rance and  superstition  have  led! — and  how  as- 
tonishing the  consideration, — that  judges,  law- 
yers, mini^'tersof  religion,  nobles,  and  persons  of 
all  ranks  should  have  given  their  sanction,  with- 
out the  least  remorse,  to  such  cruelties  and  legal- 
ized murders ! 

In  Pitcairn's  "  Criminal  Trials,"  referred  to 
in  the  text,  a  variety  of  curious  documents  is  cor>- 
tained,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Justi- 
ciary Court  in  Scotland  against  witchcraft,  sorce- 
ry, and  incantation.  One  of  these  trials  relates 
to  a  gentleman  of  family,  Mr.  Hector  Monro 
of  Fowies,  who  was  "  indytit  and  accusit  "  o( 
"  sorcerie,  incantationnis,  or  wichecraft."  This 
trial  contains  a  complete  specimen  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  age.  Mr.  Hector,  it  would  appear, 
had  sent  for  "  Johje  M'Connielly-gar  and  his 
wyffes,  and  Johne  Bunes  wyffe,  in  Lytell  Alteis, 
thre  notorious  and  commoune  witches."  They 
had  been  sent  for  to  assist  in  restoring  the  health 
of  Robert  Monro,  a  brother  of  the  said  Mr. 
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Hector,  who  entertained  them  for  five  days.  It 
is  said  in  the  indictment,  that  they  "  poillit  the 
hair  of  Robert  Monro,  his  brotheris  head,  and 
plait  the  naillis  of  his  fingeris  and  lais,"  and 
"  socht  be  thair  develisch  meanes  to  have  cureit 
him  of  his  sickness  ;"  but  it  would  appear,  that 
the  weird  sisters  were  by  no  means  successful, 
and  were  compelled  to  decamp,  for  "  they  wald 
half  vsit  furlh  the  rest  of  thair  develisch  craft  was 
t.nclit  thev  ferit  to  tarie  with  him  (Hector  Mon- 
ro) be  ressone  of  his  fader,  quha  wald  haif  ap- 
prehenJit  thame;  and  they  declarit  to  him  that 
he  was  owre  lang  in  sending  for  thame,  swa 
tliat  they  cald  do  na  guid  to  the  said  Robert 
Monro."  Mr.  Hector,  however,  fell  sick  him- 
gelf,  and  had  recourse  to  the  hags  for  a  cure ; 
and  as  he  had  an  eye  to  the  patrimony  of  his 
father,  to  which  he  could  not  succeed  as  he  was 
a  younger  son,  he  began  some  incantations,  in 
concert  with  the  hags,  to  deprive  his  elder  bro- 
ther, George  Monro,  of  life,  and  for  (his  he  was 
"  delatit,"  also  of  "  slaughter."  The  indict- 
i.ient,  which  is  a  most  remarkable  document,  is 
too  long  for  insertion.  Jonett  Grant,  Jonett 
Clark,  and  Bessie  Roy,  nurse  to  the  "  Laird  of 
Boquhave,"  are  the  three  next  ladies  who  were 
called  to  account  for  being  "fylit"  of  witchcraft. 
The  two  Jonetts  seem  to  tiave  been  in  parlner- 
ship  ;  and  if  the  indictments  are  to  be  credited, 
thfy  were  guilty  of  no  fewer  than  six  "  orewal 
murthers,"  by  witchcraft,  of  the  "  slavchter  and 
destructionne  of  saxtene  heid  of  nolt,  of  raising 
the  devil,  of  making  men  eunuchshy  witchcraft," 
&c.  For  such  hardened  sinners  as  the  two 
Jonetts,  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  condemned  to  be  ''  tane  to 
the  Castle  hill  of  Edinburg,  and  there  werriet 
at  ane  staik,  and  their  body  to  be  burnt  to  assis." 
Bessie  Roy,  however,  came  off  with  flying  co- 
lours, although  she  was  also  indicted  as  "  ane 
commoune  thief,"  by  means  of  the  "  enchant- 
ment and  slicht  of  the  diuill." — The  following  is 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  republished  by  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn,  containing  a  most  extraordinary  narrative. 
"  Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnable 
life  of  Doctor  Fean,  a  notable  sorcerer,  who  was 
burned  at  Edinburg  in  Janurie  last,  1591,  which 
doctor  was  register  to  the  deuill,  that  sundrie 
times  preached  at  North  Barrickekirk,  to  a  num- 
ber of  notorious  witches,"  &c.  The  poor  wo- 
man who  was  most  cruelly  treated  was  Euphane 
Mackalsane,  a  notable  witch,  who  appears  to 
have  been  so  notorious  as  to  be  "  bound  to  ane 
staik,  and  brunt  to  assis,  quick  to  the  death." 
"  This,"  says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  "  was  'he  severest 
sentence  ever  pronounced  by  the  court,  even  in 
the  most  atrocious  cases,"  but  poor  Euphane 
died,  nevertheless,  with  all  the  heroism  and 
devotedness  of  a  martyr.  See  Edin.  Lit.  Gaz. 
July  1829. 

To  attempt  a  serious  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  witchcraft,  would  be  altogether  superflu- 


ous and  even  ridiculous.  That  there  ever  were 
witches,  that  is,  persons  endowed  with  such 
powers  as  are  usually  ascribed  to  witches,  is 
what  no  rational  and  enlightened  mind  can  for  a 
moment  admit.  The  actions  imputed  to  them 
are  either  absurd  or  impossible.  To  suppose 
an  ignorant  old  woman,  or  indeed  any  human 
being,  capable  of  transforming  herself  into  a  cat 
or  a  hare,  is  to  suppose  her  capable  of  counter- 
acting the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  competent  to 
none  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world.  We 
might  almost  as  soon  believe  that  such  a  being 
is  capable  of  creating  the  universe.  It  presents 
a  most  humiliating  picture  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  human  mind,  that  such  absurdities  should 
ever  have  been  believed  ;  and  certainly  conveys 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  humanity  of  our 
ancestors,  when  they  inflicted,  without  remorse, 
so  many  shocking  cruelties,  especially  on  the 
tender  sex,  for  such  fancied  crimes.  Yet,  absurd 
as  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  certainly  is,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
men,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  lands, 
are  still  believers  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  ot 
which  an  instance  or  two  is  stated  in  the  follow. 


No.  VI. — Proofs  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft  is 
ttill  prevalent  among  certaia  classes  of  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  information 
which  prevails  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  a 
melancholy  consideration  that  superstition,  and 
a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  incantations, 
still  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  the 
most  enlightened  countries.  The  following  re- 
cent occurrences  will  tend  to  corroborate  this 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  perni- 
cious consequences  which  frequently  result  from 
such  a  belief. 

On  the  2d  September  1829,  Laurent  Raim- 
boult,  a  farmer  in  the  hamlet  of  Redoire,  Com- 
mune of  Champtre,  in  Frapce,  spent  the  day  in 
measuring  wheat  at  the  house  of  Poirier,  his 
brother-in-law.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, he  left  to  go  to  his  own  house,  which  was 
about  hilf  a  league  from  Poirier's  house.  He 
carried  a  bag  containing  the  measure  he  had 
been  using,  and  a  box  holding  his  dinner,  which 
he  had  not  opened ;  for  he  had  slated  his  inten- 
tion not  to  eat  till  he  returned  home.  The 
next  morning  his  corpse  was  found  in  a  meadow, 
bordered  by  a  wood,  and  not  very  far  from  his 
own  house.  His  body  was  horribly  mutilated, 
his  clothes  stained  with  blood,  and  there  was  a 
large  wound  on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  All 
the  wounds  showed  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
several  persons  armed  with  contusive  weapons. 
Near  him  the  ground  had  not  been  trod  upon  ;  his 
bag  and  the  things  it  contained  were  carefully 
laid  by  his  side  :  all  proved  that  he  had  not  been 
robbed.    Poirier,  who  has  always  had  a  goud 
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cnaracter  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  on  very 
bad  terms  with  Raimboult,  who  passed  for  a  sor- 
cerer. Some  time  ago,  llie  wife  of  Poirier  had 
fallen  sick,  as  well  as  several  of  his  cattle.  Poi- 
rier did  not  doubt  fl)r  aninstant,  that  these  sick- 
nesses were  the  effect  of  sorcery.  He  came  to 
Angers,  and  consulted  a  pretended  diviner,  a 
miserable  victim  of  monomania,  who  gave  him 
a  full  water-bottle,  and  told  him  to  take  it  home 
with  him,  and  put  it  in  the  very  best  place  of  his 
house.  "  At  such  an  hour,"  said  the  diviner, 
"you  should  recite  such  and  such  prayers  before 
mv  water-boitle,  and  then  you  will  see  in  the 
water  it  contains,  the  likeness  of  him  who  has 
bewitched  your  wife  and  your  cattle."  Poirier 
followed  these  orders  precisely ;  and  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  his  imagination  being  pre-oc- 
cupied  with  the  idea,  this  wretched  man  fancied 
he  saw  his  brother-in-law  in  the  water-bottle  of 
the  guilty  diviner,  and  thought  he  was  doing  a 
service  to  his  country  in  delivering  it  from  a  being 
whom  he  rejarded  as  the  friend  and  favourite  of 
the  devil. — Copied  from  a  Paris  paper,  in  J^Iorn- 
ing  Chron.  Sept.  23,  1829. 

The  following  occurrence,  in  another  Depart- 
ment of  France,  happened  nearly  about  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding, 

"  It  appears  that  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne,  and  particularly  in  some  of  the 
communes  of  the  district  of  Marmande,  the 
belief  of  sorcery  is  common  among  the  people. 
John  Sabathe,  a  peasant,  with  plenty  of  money, 
livins  in  the  vicinity  of  Clairac,  had  a  sick 
daughter:  medicine  had  failed,  which  is  nothing 
extraordinary  ;  but  there  remained  magic,  and 
Sabathe  greatly  relied  upon  it.  He  applied  to 
Rose  Peres,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
a  witch.  He  stated  the  condition  of  his  daugh- 
ter ; — the  witch  replied,  she  would  go  and  visit 
her.  She  went  the  next  morning  to  Sabathe's 
residence,  saw  the  sick  girl,  and  declared  she 
was  bewitched.  [Perhaps  she  was  not  so  far 
wrong  either,  for  some  witnesses,  who  were  no 
doubt  verv  spiteful,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
love  had  entered  a  little  into  this  affair.]  AVhat- 
ever  was  the  cause  of  her  illness,  the  witch  pro- 
mised to  relieve  her,  and  said,  that  the  thing  was 
not  without  a  remedv.  She  told  them  to  light 
a  great  fire,  and  they  would  see  whv  afterwards. 
Little  as  we  are  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
magic,  wc  know  that  odd  numbers,  especially 
the  number  </iree,  have  singular  virtues;  there- 
fore 3  multiplied  by  3  must  be  a  number  prodi- 
oiously  powerful.  It  was  apparently  for  this 
oason  that  the  witch  required  nine  large  pebble 
stones,  which  she  put  into  the  fire,  and  kept  there 
till  they  were  red  hot :  she  then  threw  them  into 
a  Kettle  full  of  water,  and  the  mysterious  vapour 
that  arose  served  to  perfume  the  patient  that  was 
yiiig  over  it.  But  this  was  only  the  preamble 
of  ceremonies  much  more  important.  She  had 
2  tab'.e  brought  to  hpr ;  it  was  covered  with  a 


cloth,  ard  two  lighted  candles  placed  on  it ;  ther» 
was  even  en  end  of  wax  that  had  been  used  in 
the  church  ;  a  hammer  was  placed  symmetrical- 
ly between  the  two  candles,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
table  the  witch  laid,  with  a  grave  and  mysterious 
air,  the  formidable  book  of  magic,  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Little  Albert.  She  still  wanteo 
one  thing;  it  was  a  plate  filled  with  water,  in 
which  a  sum  of  400  francs  (16/.  sterling)  was  to 
be  deposited.  The  plate  was  brought  ; — as  tc 
the  sum,  we  may  remark,  how  difficult  magic 
must  be  to  practise,  and  what  attention  is  requi- 
site to  its  details.  Crown  pieces  of  six  frincs 
were  about  to  be  put  into  the  water,  when  the 
witch  called  out,  '  Take  care  what  you  are  do- 
ing ;  it  is  crown  pieces  of ^ne  francs  that  are 
wanted.'  She  was  instantly  obeyed, — the  crowns 
of  five  francs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

"  Things  being  in  this  slate,  every  body  left 
the  house.  The  witch  remained  alone  for  about 
half  an  hour  ;  she  then  re-opened  the  doors,  and 
said  they  might  re-enter.  She  added,  that  all 
had  succeeded,  but  that  the  malignant  spirit  that 
had  appeared  had  carried  away  the  400  francs  on 
withdrawing.  The  witch's  husband  then  arri- 
ved ;  his  wife  told  him  that  the  assembly  was 
made.  '  It's  all  well,'  said  he  ;  '  but  thy  sister 
is  at  thy  house,  and  she  wants  to  see  you,  and  we 
must  go  there.  They  went  accordingly  ;  Saba- 
the and  his  family  a  little  stupified,  and  the  pa- 
tient in  the  same  state  as  before. — These  were 
the  facts  which  were  made  known  to  the  Court 
by  indirect  evidence,  for  these  good  folks  took 
care  to  make  no  complaint, for  fear  of  the  witches. 
The  Court  sentenced  her  to  imprisonment  fbi 
three  years,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  francs.  She  had 
been  charged  before  the  Royal  Court  of  Agen  for 
swindling, under  pretence  of  practising  witchcraft. 
— Some  years  ago,  the  same  Court  sentenced 
to  close  imprisonment  three  or  four  women,  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Villereal,  for  having  put 
on  the  fire  and  half  burned  a  pretended  witch, 
who  would  not  cure  them  of  a  disease  she  had 
given  them." — Gazettedes  TVibunaux,  as  quoted 
in  Mom.  Chron.  Sept.  28,1829. 

In  both  the  above  cases  we  perceive  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  powers  of  divination  and  sor- 
cery, a  belief  which  appears  to  be  general  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  profession  of  witch  or  sorcerer  is  pretty 
common  in  the  principal  towns  in  France.  In  the 
one  instance  this  belief  led  tc  a  most  atrocious 
murder,  and  in  the  other  to  a  dexterous  robbery  ; 
and,  in  this  latter  case,  it  would  seem,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  palpable  imposture  that  was 
practised  on  Sabathe  and  his  family,  these  sim- 
ple people  still  believed  in  the  supernatural  pow- 
ers of  the  sorceress  who  had  so  barefacedly  rob- 
bed them,  for  "  they  took  care  to  make  no  corii- 
plaint,  for  fear  of  the  witches." — Nearly  akin  to 
the  notions  under  consideration,  is  the  following 
superstition  relating  to  bees. 
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The  practice  of  informing  bees  of  any  death 
thai  takes  place  in  a  family,  is  well  knuwn,  and 
still  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  in  England. 
The  disastrous  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  non-compliance  with  this  strange  custom 
is,  that  the  bees  will  dwindle  and  die.  The  man- 
ner of  communicating  the  intelligence  to  the  lit- 
tle community,  with  due  form  and  ceremony,  is 
this — to  take  the  key  of  the  house,  and  knock 
with  it  three  times  against  the  hive,  telling  the 
inmates,  at  the  same  time  that  their  master  or 
mistress,  &c.  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  dead ! 
Mr.  Loudon  says,  when  in  Bedfordshire  lately, 
we  were  informed  of  an  old  man  who  sung  a 
psalm  last  year  in  front  of  some  hives  which 
were  not  doing  well,  but  which,  he  said,  would 
thrive  in  consequence  of  that  ceremony. — Ma,- 
gazine  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  1823. 

The  Conslitutionnel  (January  1828)  states, 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
the  countenance  of  the  authorities,  &c.  the  most 
brutifying  tales  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  are 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  provinces  of  France. 
One  of  the  ridiculous  narratives  to  which  it  al- 
ludes, details  the  fate  of  a  blaspheming  baker, 
who,  being  infected  with  the  heresies  of  the  Re- 
volution, had  addicted  himself  to  the  commission 
of  every  kind  of  impiety.  While  his  oven  one 
day  was  heated,  and  he  was  about  to  put  the 
bread  into  it,  he  vented  his  usual  oaths  in  the 
presence  of  two  neighbours  ;  when,  lo  !  the  dough 
miraculously  refused  to  enter,  and  the  baker  was 
seized  with  a  cold  shivering,  of  which  he  died  in 
two  days.  In  his  will  he  left  600  francs  to  the 
church,  confessed  his  enormities,  and  besought 
the  prayers  of  his  friends. — In  another,  we  are 
told  of  the  discovery  of  a  miraculous  image,  which 
will  be  a  permanent  source  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue. This  image  is  that  of  a  saint,  which  has 
been  for  the  last  two  centuries  concealed  in  a 
rock.  It  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  little 
white  bird  perched  upon  a  brilliant  crucifix,  which 
guarded  the  spot.  Since  the  discovery,  the  lame 
walk,  the  sick  are  healed,  and  the  blind  recover 
their  sight,  by  resorting  to  the  consecrated 
ground. 

It  is  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  since 
the  late  Alexander  Davidson,  A.  M.,  lecturer  on 
experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry,  when  in 
Ireland,  was  much  annoyed  by  the  superstitious 
belief  in  necromancy  and  infernal  agency  which 
still  prevails  among  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
orders  in  that  coimlry.  When  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  in  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Londonderry,  the  rumour  of  the  experiments  he 
performed  spread  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom  had  listened  at  the  outside  of  the 
hall  in  which  he  lectured,  to  the  loud  detonations 
produced  by  electrical  and  other  experiments, 
particularly  the  explosions  of  hydrogen  gas.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  believed  he  wa^j 
an  astrologer  and  necromancer,  and  considered 


it  dangerous  to  have  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  his  family,  even  mthe  way  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. One  morning  his  servant-maid  was  sent 
out  for  bread  and  groceries  for  breakfast.  After 
a  considerable  time,  she  returned  with  a  pitiful 
countenance  and  a  heavy  heart,  and  declared  that 
not  an  article  of  any  description  could  be  obtain- 
ed. "  What,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  is  there  no  tea, 
sugar,  or  bread  in  the  whole  village?"  "  Oyes,'" 
replied  the  maid,  '•  there  is  plenty  of  every  thinj; 
we  want,  but  nobody  will  sell  us  an  article;  they 
say  we  are  all  witches  and  wizards  and  necro- 
mancers, and  it\i  no  canny  to  tak  any  o'  yow 
money."  Mr.  Davidson  and  family,  in  this  case, 
might  have  starved,  had  he  not  bethought  himself 
of  employing  the  servant  of  an  acquaintance,  who 
was  one  of  his  auditors,  to  procure,  in  her  mas- 
ter's name,  the  requisite  provisions ;  and  this 
plan  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  stay  in  that  place.  At  another  time  his 
boots  required  to  be  repaired  ;  the  servant  took 
them  to  a  shoemaker,  and  they  were  received 
by  one  of  the  female  branches  of  his  family;  but 
when  the  shoemaker  understood  to  whom  they 
belonged,  he  stormed,  and  was  indignant  at  their 
receiving  any  thing  from  such  a  dangerous  indi- 
vidual. The  servant  soon  after  returned  to 
inquire  if  the  boots  were  repaired.  "  Is  the  astro- 
loger's boots  mendit  ?"  one  of  the  family  vocife- 
rated. "No,'' was  the  reply,  "they  are  not 
mendit,  nor  do  we  intend  to  mend  them,  or  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them."  The  shoemaker's 
wife  desired  the  servant  to  come  in,  and  lift 
the  boots  herself;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not 
touch  'hem ;"  and  it  appears  that  both  the  shoe- 
maker and  his  family  had  been  afraid  even  to  put 
their  fingers  upon  them,  and  doubtless  imagined 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
received  into  the  house  would  operate  as  an  eml 
omen. — On  the  day  previous  to  his  leaving  that 
place,  he  sent  his  servant  to  engage  a  chaise  to 
carry  them  to  the  next  town.  The  servant  told 
the  landlady  of  the  inn  (which  was  the  only  one 
from  which  a  carriage  could  be  procured)  that  her 
master  wished  to  hire  a  chaise  for  to-morrow  to 

carry  them  to  N .     The  landlady  told  her  it 

could  not  be  crranted.  "  For  what  reason  ?"  said 
the  maid.  "  You  know  very  toell  what  is  the  rea- 
son," said  the  landlady,  in  a  very  emphatical 
tone.  After  the  servani  returned  with  this  reply, 
Mr.  Davidson  himself  went  to  the  inn,  when  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
the  Ian  llady : — "  Well,madam,canyougivemea 
chaise  to-morrow  to  carry  me  toNewry?"  "No; 
for  our  horses  are  very  tired,  as  they  have  been 
out  all  day,  and  they  cannot  go  to-morrow,"  "  O 
dear,  madam,  is  that  the  only  reason  ?  You  know 
very  well  I  can  make  them  go."  The  landlady, 
putting  on  a  grave  coilntenance,  repliea  with  em- 
phasis, "  PVe  all  know  that  very  well.  We  know 
that  you  could  sink  the  town,  if  you  chose  to  do  it. 
But  I  shall  give  you  the  chaise,  to  carry  you  out 
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of  tbe  place,  and  make  the  town  rid  of  you  ;  butit 
is  moru  (or  fear  of  you  than  love  to  you  that  I  con- 
sent to  gram  _v»u  my  chaise."-^— Such  were  ihe  ab- 
surd and  superstitious  notions  prevalent  among 
the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  in  1814  or  1815  ;  and 
these  were  not  the  only  instances  in  which  they 
were  manifested,  but  only  specimens  of  what  fre- 
quently occurred  in  other  parts  of  that  country. 

However  clearly  persons  of  education  and  in- 
telligence may  perceive  the  absurdity  and  futility 
of  the  superstitious  notions  and  practices  to  which 
I  have  now  referred, — it  is  a  fact,  well  known  to 
those  who  have  been  conversant  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  that  they  still  prevail  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  among  the  untutored  ranks, 
even  of  our  own  country.  Nothing  but  a  more 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers,  and 
a  universal  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among 
the  inferior  classes  of  society,  can  be  expected 
thoroughly  to  undermine  and  eradicate  such  opi- 
nions, and  to  prevent  the  baneful  and  pernicious 
consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

No.  VII. — Circumstances  which  have  occasion- 
ally led  to  the  belief  of  Spectres  and  Apjiari- 
(inns.     P.  23. 

It  is  certain,  that  indistinct  vision  and  optical 
illusions  have,  in  many  instances,  been  the  sour- 
ces of  terror,  and  have  produced  a  belief  of  su- 
pernatural appearances.  When  we  have  no 
other  mode  of  judging  of  an  unknown  object  but 
by  the  angle  it  forms  in  the  eye,  iis  magnitude 
will  uniformly  increase  in  proportion  to  its  near- 
ness. If  it  appears,  when  at  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  paces,  to  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  its 
height,  when  within  three  or  four  feel  of  the 
eye,  will  appear  to  be  above  forty  times  greater, 
or  many  fathoms  in  dimension.  An  object  of 
this  kind,  must  naturally  excite  terror  and  asto- 
nishment in  the  spectator,  till  he  approaches  and 
recognises  it  by  actual  feeling  ;  for  the  moment 
a  man  knows  an  object,  the  gigantic  appearance 
it  assumed  in  tlie  eye,  instantly  diminishes,  and 
its  apparent  magnitude  is  reduced  to  its  real 
dimensions.  But  if,  instead  of  approaching  such 
an  object,  tlie  S|)eclator  flies  from  it,  he  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  it,  but  from  the  image  which  it 
f )rmed  in  the  eye ;  and  in  this  case,  he  maj'  af- 
firm with  truth,  that  he  saw  an  object  terrible  in 
its  aspect,  and  enormous  in  its  size.  Such  illu- 
^iolls  frequently  occur,  when  persons  are  walking 
through  desert  and  unfrequented  tracts  of  Muntry, 
surrounded  with  a  fog,  or  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  a  solitary  tree,  a  bush,  an  old 
wall,  a  cairn  of  stones,  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  may 
appear  as  phantoms  of  a  monstrous  size.  The 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  "  Encyclopajdia  Bri- 
tannica,"  slates,  that  "  he  was  passing  the  Frith 
of  Forth  at  (lueensferry,  one  morning  which  was 
extremely  foggy.  Though  the  water  is  only  two 
miles  broad  the  boat  did  not  get  wittiin  sight  of 


the  southern  shore,  till  it  approached  very  near  it 
ho  then  saw  to  his  great  surprise,  a  large  per- 
pendicular rock,  where  he  knew  the  shore  was 
low  and  almost  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced  a 
little  nearer,  the  rock  seemed  to  split  perpendi- 
cularly into  portions,  which  separated  at  little 
distances  from  one  another ;  he  next  saw  these 
perpendicvilar  divisions  move,  and  upon  approach- 
ing a  little  nearer,  found  it  was  a  number  of 
people  standing  on  the  beach,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  ferry  boat." 

Spectres  are  frequently  occasioned  by  opium. 
Gassendi,  the  pliiloso|)her,  found  a  number  of 
people  going  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  having 
intercourse  with  the  devil,  a  crime  which  the 
poor  wretch  readily  acknowledged.  Gassendi 
begged  of  the  people,  that  they  would  permit  him 
first  to  examine  the  wizard,  before  putting  hira 
to  death.  They  did  so,  and  Gassendi,  upon  ex- 
amination, found,  that  the  man  firmly  believed 
himself  guilty  of  this  impossible  crime;  he  even 
offered  to  Gassendi  to  introduce  him  to  the  devil. 
The  philosopher  agreed,  and  when  midnight 
came,  the  man  gave  him  a  pill,  which  he  said  it 
was  necessary  to  swallow  before  setting  off. 
Gassendi  look  the  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his  dog: 
The  man  having  swallowed  his,  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  during  which  he  seemed  much 
agitated  by  dreams  ;  the  dog  was  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  the  man  awoke  he  con- 
gratulated Gassendi  on  the  favourable  reception 
he  had  met  with  from  his  sable  highness.  It 
was  with  difficulty  Gassendi  convinced  him  that 
the  whole  was  a  dream,  the  effect  of  soporific 
medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  stirred  from 
one  spot  during  the  whole  night. 

Drunkenness  has  also  the  power  of  creating  ap- 
paritions. Drunkenness  seldom  or  never  excites 
fear;  and,  therefore,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem 
strange,  that  persons  should  imagine  ihey  see 
ghosts  when  under  ihe  influence  of  intoxication. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  the  ghosts  which  the 
drunkard  imagines  he  sees,  he  beholds  not  with 
the  same  terror  and  alarm,  as  men  that  are  sober ; 
he  is  nut  afraid  of  them;  he  has  the  courage  to 
converse  with  them,  and  even  to  fight  them,  if 
they  give  him  provocation.  Like  Burns'  "  Tarn 
o'  Shanter,"  give  him  "  fair  play — he  cares  na' 
de'ils  a  bodle."  A  man  returning  home  intoxicat- 
ed, affirmed,  that  he  had  met  with  the  devil ;  and 
that,  after  a  severe  encounter,  he  had  vanquished 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  to  which  he 
had  nailed  him  fust,  by  driving  his  staff  through 
his  body.  Next  morning,  the  staff  was  found 
stuck  with  great  violence  into  a  heap  of  turfs  ! 

Dreams  may  be  considered  as  another  source  of 
apparitions.  While  die  mind  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dream,  it  considers  it  as  much  a  reality, 
as  it  does  any  particular  action  when  awake; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  person  of  a  weak  superstitious 
mind  should  have  a  very  lively  dream  which  in- 
terests his  passions,  it  ma*'  make  so  deep  an  iro- 
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prsssion,  that  he  may  be  firmly  convinced  he  has 
actually  seen  with  his  eyes,  what  has  only  pass- 
ed before  his  imagination  ;  especially  when  we 
consider,  that  there  are  times  of  slumber  when  we 
are  not  sensible  of  being  asleep.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, some  liave  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
spectre  which  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Brutus. 
It  is  related,  that  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he 
gave  battle  to  Augustus  Caesar,  he  saw  a  fearful 
apparition  ;  it  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  whole  camp  was  perfectly  quiet,  that 
Brutus  was  employed  in  his  tent,  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  just  expiring ;  on  a  sudden  he 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  entered, 
and  looking  towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it 
open;  a  gigantic  figure  with  a  frightful  aspect, 
stood  before  him,  and  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  with  silent  severity.  At  last,  Brutus  had 
courane  to  speak  to  it :  "  Art  thou  a  demon  or  a 
mortal  man  ?  and  why  coniest  thou  to  me  ?" 
The  phantom  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Brutus, 
I  am  thy  evil  genius,  thou  shalt  see  me  again  at 
Philippi."  "Well  then,"  answered  Brutus, 
without  being  discomposed,  "  we  shall  meet 
again  ;"  upon  which  the  phantom  vanished,  and 
Brutus,  calling  to  his  servants,  asked  them  if 
they  had  seen  any  thing  ;  to  which  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  again  resumed  his  studies. 
This  circumstance  is  related  by  historians  as  a 
vision,  but  considering  the  circumstances,  one 
may  easily  judge  it  to  hav"  ^en  but  a  short 
dream ;  for,  sitting  in  his  teni,  ,,^  '^e  and  trou- 
bled with  the  horror  of  his  late  rash  act,  it  was 
not  hard  for  him,  slumbering  in  the  cold,  to  dream 
of  that  which  most  affrighted  him ;  which  fear, 
as  by  degrees  it  made  him  wake,  so  it  must  have 
made  the  apparition  by  degrees  to  vanish  ;  and 
having  no  assurance  that  he  slept,  he  could  have 
no  cause  to  think  it  a  dream,  or  any  thing  else 
than  a  vision.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
this  solution  of  the  case,  certain  it  is,  that  vivid 
dreams  in  certain  states  of  mind,  have  been 
mistaken  for  real  apparitions,  of  which  various 
instances  could  be  adduced,  did  our  limits  permit. 
f^ar  is  another  fertile  source  of  Spectres.  As 
partial  darkness  and  obscurity  are  the  most  com- 
mon circumstances  by  which  the  sight  is  deceiv- 
ed, so  night  is  the  season  in  which  apparitions 
are  most  frequently  said  to  be  seen.  The  state 
of  the  mind  at  that  time,  especially  when  a  person 
is  alone,  prepares  it  for  the  admission  of  such 
delusions  of  the  imagination.  The  fear  and  cau- 
tion which  night  naturally  inspires,  the  opportu- 
nity it  affords  for  ambuscades,  robberies,  and  as- 
sassinations, the  deprivation  of  social  intercourse, 
and  the  interruption  of  many  pleasing  trains  of 
ideas  which  objects  in  the  light  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce, are  all  circumstancesof  terror,  and  favour- 
able to  the  illusions  of  a  timid  imagination  ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  by  no  means  strange,  that  an  igno- 
rant person  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  unin- 
formed, and  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  nursery 
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about  him,  should  imagine  he  sees  ghosts  in  those 
places  where  he  believes  they  hover,  especially 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  slightest  aid  ui 
the  imagination  can  transform  a  cow  into  a  mon- 
strous phantom,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  of 
the  moon  from  a  little  water  into  a  ghost  with  a 
winding-sheet ;  or  a  sound  which  is  near,  such  as 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the  noise  of 
falling  waters,  or  the  screams  of  animals,  when 
referred  to  a  great  distance,  may  be  magnified 
into  horrid  and  unearthly  voices  ;  for,  in  such 
cases,  a  timid  and  untutored  mind  seldom  stops  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  alarms.  The  cele- 
brated historian  De  Thou,  had  a  very  singular 
adventure  at  Saumur,  in  the  year  1698,  which 
shows  the  happy  effects  of  a  calm  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  any  alarming  or  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. One  night,  having  retired  to  rest  very 
much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  sound 
sleep,  he  fella  very  extraordinary  weight  upon 
his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  suddenly, 
fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  first  he  ima- 
gined that  it  had  been  only  a  dream,  but  hearing 
soon  after  some  noise  in  his  chamber,  he  drew 
aside  the  curtains,  and  saw,  by  the  help  of  the 
moon,  which  at  that  lime  shone  very  bright,  a 
large  while  figure  walking  up  and  down,  and  at 
the  same  lime  observed  upon  a  chair  some  rags, 
which  he  thought  belonged  to  thieves  who  had 
come  to  rob  him.  The  figure  then  approaching 
his  bed,  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  it  what  it  was. 
"  I  am  (said  the  figure)the  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Had  such  a  figure  appeared  to  any  credulous  ig- 
norant man,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  trembled 
with  fear,  and  frightened  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  a  marvellous  description  of  it.  But  De 
Thou  had  too  much  understanding  to  be  so  im- 
posed upon.  On  hearing  the  words  which  drop- 
ped from  the  figure,  he  immediately  concluded 
that  it  was  some  mad  woman,  got  up,  called  his 
servants,  anti  ordered  them  to  turn  her  out  of 
doors  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  Next  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  not 
been  deceived  in  his  conjecture,  and  that  having 
forgot  to  shut  his  door,  this  female  figure  had  es- 
caped from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apart- 
ment. The  brave  Schomberg,  to  whom  De  Thou 
relatird  his  adventuresome  days  after,  confessed 
that  in  such  a  case  he  would  not  have  shown  so 
much  courage.  The  King  likewise,  who  was 
informed  of  it  by  Schomberg,  made  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment.— See  Ency.  Brit.,  Art.  Spectre. 
The  following  relation  contains  a  description 
of  an  apparition  of  a  different  kind,  no  less  appal- 
ling. Mr.  Schmidt,  mathematical  teacher  at 
the  school  of  Pforte,  near  Naumburg,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  cloister,  once  happened  to  awake 
suddenly  as  the  morning  began  to  dawn.  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld  with  astonishment  a 
monk  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  Looking 
at  him  steadfastly,  he  appeared  to  be  well-fed; 
and  his  head,  far  from  small,  was  sunk  a  littlo 
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between  a  pair  of  very  broad  shoulders.  Tlio 
chamber  was  sufficiently  secured  ;  Mr.  Schmidt 
alone  slept  in  it ;  and  he  was  very  certain  that 
no  one  would  attempt  to  put  a  trick  upon  him  in 
est.  He  knew  also,  that  no  part  of  his  clothes  or 
any  thing  else  was  hanging  at  his  bed's  foot. 
The  figure  exactly  resembled  iliat  of  a  monk, 
clothed  in  a  white  surplice,  the  falling  folds  of 
which  were  very  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  Had 
an  ignorant  and  timid  man  beheld  this  appear- 
ance, he  would  probably  have  covered  himself  up 
with  the  bed  clothes,  and  firmly  maintained  that 
the  ghost  of  a  monk  had  appeared  to  him.  As 
the  school  had  formerly  been  a  cloister,  many 
monks  had  been  buried  both  in  the  church  and 
church-yard,  and  it  was  currently  reported  among 
the  vulgar  that  the  place  was  haunted.  Mr. 
Schmidt,  however,  was  neither  ignor.-int  nor  ti- 
mid, and  heimmediately  conjectured  that  his  eyes 
were  deceived,  though  he  could  not  imagine  in 
what  manner.  He  raised  himself  up  a  little  in 
his  bed,  but  L  e  apparition  did  not  move,  he  only 
saw  somewhat  more  of  it,  and  the  folds  of  the 
surplice  were  still  more  conspicuous.  After  a 
little  while  he  moved  towards  the  right,  yet  the 
apparition  remained,  and  he  seemed  to  have  in 
part  a  side  view  of  it  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
moved  his  head  so  far  as  to  have  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  bed's  foot,  the  apparition  retreated  back- 
ward, though  still  with  its  face  to  the  bed.  Fol- 
lowing the  apparition  quickly  with  his  eyes,  it  re- 
treated with  speed,  swelled  as  it  retreated  to  a 
gigantic  form,  a  rustling  noise  was   heard,  and 

at  once  the  apparition  was  changed  into  the 

gothic  window  with  while  curtains  which  was 
opposite  the  bed's  foot,  and  about  six  or  seven 
feet  distance  from  it.  Several  times  after  this 
Mr.  Schmidt  endeavoured  when  he  awoke  to  see 
the  same  appearance,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  win- 
dow always  looking  like  a  window  only.  Some 
weeks  after,  however,  on  awakening,  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  he  again  perceived  the  monk's 
apparition  at  the  bed's  foot.  Being  now  aware 
what  occasioned  it,  he  examined  it  narrowly. 
The  great  arch  of  the  window  formed  the  monk's 
shoulders,  a  smaller  arrh,  in  the  centre  of  this, 
hJK  head,  and  the  curtains  the  surplice.  The 
folds  of  these  appeared  much  stronger  than  they 
did  at  the  same  distance  by  day-light.  Thus  the 
figure  of  the  monk  appeared  plainer,  nearer,  and 
smaller,  than  the  window  would  have  done.  This 
appariiion,  therefore,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
was  merely  an  optical  deception.  The  reader 
will  find  a  more  particular  description  of  it,  with 
an  optical  and  mathematical  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  in  vol.  i.  of  "  The  Pleasing  Pre- 
ceptor," translated  from  the  German  of  Gerhard. 
Ulrich  Anthony  Vieth. 

Another  cause  of  apparitions,  and  of  the  belief 
in  supernatural  appearances,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  artifices  awl  collusions  of  impostors,  and  the 
tricksofthe  wag^i>,h.     Dr  Plot,  in  his  Natural 


History  of  Oxfordshire,  relates  a  marvellous  slor 
which  will  illustrate  this  position.  Soon  after 
the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  survey  the  King's  house  at  Wood- 
stock, with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  othei 
demesnes  belonging  to  that  manor.  One  Col- 
lins, under  a  feigned  name,  hired  himself  as 
secrulary  to  the  commissioners,  who,  upon  the 
I3lh  October  1649,  met,  and  took  up  their  res.- 
dence  in  the  King's  own  rooms.  His  majesty  s 
bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the  coun- 
cil-hall their  pantry,  and  the  presence-chamber 
W'as  the  place  where  they  met  for  the  despatch  Oi 
business.  His  majesty's  dining-room  they  made 
their  wood-yard,  and  stored  it  with  the  wood  of 
the  famous  royal  oak  from  the  High  Park,  which, 
that  nothing  might  be  left  with  the  name  of  King 
abfiut  It,  they  had  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  split 
and  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing. 
Things  being  thus  prepared,  they  sat  on  the  I6th 
for  the  despatch  of  business  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  first  debate,  there  entered  a  large  black  dog 
(as  they  thought)  which  made  a  dreadful  howl- 
ing, overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and 
then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanished.  This  gave 
them  the  greater  surprise,  as  the  doors  were  kept 
constan''  .^  so  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in 

or  out  i  lie  next  day  their  surprise  was  in- 
creased, when  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  lower  room, 
they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking 
over  their  heads,  though  they  well  knew  the 
doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  nobody 
there.  Presently  after,  they  heard  also  all  the 
wood  of  the  King's  oak  brought  by  parcels  from 
the  dining-room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence 
into  the  presence  chamber,  as  also  all  the  chairs, 
stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture  forcibly  hurled 
about  the  room  ;  their  papers,  containing  the 
minutes  of  their  transactions,  were  torn,  and  the 
ink-glass  broken.  When  all  this  noise  had 
ceased,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  proposed  to 
enter  first  into  these  rooms  ;  and  in  presence  of 
the  commissioners,  from  whom  he  received  the 
key,  he  opened  the  doors,  and  found  the  wood 
spread  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about 
and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  but  not  the  least 
track  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the  least  reason 
to  suspect  one,  as  the  doors  were  all  fast,  and  the 
keys  in  the  custody  of  the  commissioners.  It 
was  tlierefore  unanimously  agreed  that  the  power 
that  did  this  mischief  must  have  entered  at  the 
key-hole.  The  night  following.  Sharp,  the  secre- 
tary, with  two  of  the  commissioners'  servants, 
as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room,  which 
room  was  contiguous  to  that  where  the  commis- 
sioners lay,  had  their  beds'  feel  lifted  up  so  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expected  to 
have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let 
fall  at  once  with  so  much  violence  as  shook  the 
whole  nouse,  ana  more  than  ever  terrified  the 
commissioners.  C-.r  the  night  of  the  19ih,  a 
diey  were  all  \i    >ed  in  the  the  same  r.xira   for 
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greater  safety,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the 
candles  in  an  instant  went  out  with  a  sulphurous 
smell,  and  that  moment  many  trenchers  of  wood 
were  hurled  about  the  room,  which  next  morning 
were  found  to  be  the  same  their  honours  had 
eaten  out  of  the  day  before,  which  were  all  remov- 
ed from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock  was  found 
opened  in  the  whole  house.  The  next  night  they 
fared  still  worse  ;  the  candles  went  out  as  before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honours'  beds  were  rattled  to 
and  fro  with  great  violence,  they  received  many 
cruel  blows  and  bruises  by  eight  great  pewter 
dishes,  and  a  number  of  wooden  trenchers  being 
thrown  on  their  beds,  which,  being  heaved  off, 
were  heard  rolling  about  the  room,  though  in  the 
morning  none  of  these  were  to  be  seen. 

The  next  night  the  keeper  of  the  king's  house 
and  his  dog  lay  in  the  commissioners'  room,  and 
then  they  had  no  disturbance.  But  on  the  night 
of  the  22d,  though  the  dog  lay  in  the  room  as  be- 
fore, yet  the  candles  went  out,  a  number  of  brick- 
bats fell  from  the  chimney  in'o  the  room,  the 
dog  howled  piteouslv,  their  bed-clothes  were  all 
stripped  off.  and  their  terror  increased.  On  the 
24th  they  thought  all  the  wood  of  the  king's  oak 
was  violently  thrown  down  by  their  bed-sides  ; 
they  counted  64  billets  that  fell,  and  some  hit 
and  shook  the  beds  in  which  they  lay  ;  but  in  the 
morning  none  was  found  there,  nor  had  the  door 
been  opened  where  the  billet-wood  was  kept. 
The  next  night  the  candles  were  put  out,  the 
curtains  rattled,  and  a  dreadful  crack  like  thun- 
der was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  servants  running  in 
baste,  thinking  his  master  was  killed,  found 
three  dozen  of  trenchers  laid  smoothly  under  the 
quilt  by  him.  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  what 
succeeded  afterwards.  The  29ih,  about  mid- 
night, the  candles  went  out,  something  walked 
majestically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
shut  the  windows ;  great  stones  were  thrown 
violently  into  the  room,  some  of  which  fell  on 
the  beds,  others  on  the  floor ;  and  at  about  a 
quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty 
cannon  discharged  together,  and  asain  repeated  at 
about  eight  minutes  interval.  This  alarmed  and 
raised  all  the  neighbourhood,  who  coming  into 
their  honours'  room,  gathered  up  the  great  stones, 
fourscore  in  number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr.  Plot's  time,  they 
were  to  be  seen.  This  noise,  like  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  was  heard  over  the  country  for  several 
miles  round.  During  these  noises  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  servants  gave  one  another  over 
for  lost  and  cried  out  for  help;  and  Giles  Sharp, 
snatching  up  a  sword,  had  well  nigh  killed  one 
of  their  honours,  mistaking  hitn  for  the  spirit,  as 
he  came  in  his  shirt  from  his  own  room  to  theirs. 
Wliile  they  were  together  the  noise  was  continu- 
ed, and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  house  was  strip- 
ped off,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room 
were  taken  away  with  it.  On  the  30th,  at  mid- 
niiiii,  something  walked  into  the  chamber  tread- 


ing like  a  bear :  it  walked  many  times  about, 
then  threw  the  warming-pan  violently  on  I'.e 
floor ;  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  broken 
glass,  accompanied  with  great  stones  and  horse 
bones,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  uncom- 
mon force.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  mosi 
dreadful  scene  of  all  ensued.  Candles  in  every 
part  of  the  room  were  lighted  up,  and  a  great  fire 
made;  at  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet  burning,  a 
noise  like  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  was  neard  iu 
the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossi-d 
about  by  it  even  into  their  honours'  beds,  who 
called  Giles  and  his  companions  to  their  relief, 
otherwise  the  house  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  : 
about  an  hour  after,  the  candles  went  out  as 
usual,  the  crack  as  of  many  cannon  was  heard, 
and  many  pailfuls  of  green  stinking  water  were 
thrown  upon  their  honours'  beds,  great  stones 
were  also  thrown  in  as  before,  the  bed-curtains 
and  bedsteads  torn  and  broken,  the  windows 
shattered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  most  dreadfijl  noises ;  nay,  the  very  rab- 
bit-stealers,  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the 
warren,  were  so  terrified,  that  they  fled  for  fear, 
and  left  their  ferrets  behind  them.  One  of  their 
honours  this  night  spoke,  and,  in  the  name  of 
God,  asked  what  it  icas,  and  why  it  disturbed 
them  so  ?  No  answer  was  given  to  this ;  but 
the  noise  ceased  for  a  while,  when  the  spirit 
came  again;  and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought 
with  it  seven  devils  worse  than  itself.  One  of  the 
servants  now  lighted  a  large  candle,  and  set  it  in 
the  doorway  between  the  two  chambers,  to  see 
what  passed ;  and  as  he  watched  it,  he  plainly 
saw  a  hoof  striking  the  candle  and  candlestick 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards, 
making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuS",  scraped  it 
out.  Upon  this  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as 
to  draw  a  sword,  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out 
when  he  felt  another  invisible  hand  holding  it 
too,  and  pulling  it  from  him,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailing, struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head  with 
the  pummel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the 
blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burst 
like  the  discharge  of  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  at  the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two  be- 
tween each,  no  less  than  19  such  discharges. 
These  shook  the  house  so  violently  that  they  e.x- 
pected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their 
heads.  The  neighbours  being  all  alarmed,  flock- 
ed to  the  house  in  great  numbers,  and  all  joined 
in  prayer  and  psalm-singing;  during  which  the 
noise  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without, 
though  no  visible  agent  was  seen  to  discharge 
them.  But  what  was  the  most  alarming  of  all, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  proceedings  effectually, 
happened  the  next  day,  as  they  were  all  at  dinner, 
when  a  paper,  in  which  they  had  signed  a  mu- 
tual agreement  to  reserve  a  part  of  the  premisse 
out  of  the  general  survey,  and  afterwards  to  share 
it  equ*D»  vnong  themselves,  'which  paper  they 
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n%d  nid  for  the  present  under  the  earth  in  a  pot 
ill  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange 
tree  prew,)  was  consumed  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner by  the  earth's  taking  fire  with  which  the  pot 
was  filled,  and  burning  violently  with  a  blue 
flame  and  an  intolerable  stench,  so  that  they  were 
all  driven  out  of  the  house  to  which  they  could 
never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  story  has  been  somewhat  abridged  from 
the  Encyclopedia  Briitannica,  where  it  is  quoted 
from  Dr.  Plot's  history.  If  I  recollect  right,  it 
is  embodied  in  the  book  entitled  "  Satan's  Invi- 
sible World  Discovered,"  and  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  it  relates  ascribed  to  Satanic  influ- 
ence. At  the  time  they  happened,  they  were 
Tiewed  as  the  effects  of  supernatural  powers  ; 
and  even  Dr.  Plot  seems  disposed  to  ascribe 
them  to  this  cause.  "  Though  many  tricks," 
says  the  Doctor,  '•  have  been  often  played  in 
aflairs  of  this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  re- 
lated are  not  reconcileable  with  juggling  ;  such  as 
the  loud  noises  beyond  the  powers  of  man  to 
aiake  without  such  insliumentsas  were  not  there; 
the  tearing  and  b-^aking  the  beds ;  the  throwing 
about  the  fire;  the  hoof  treading  out  the  candle; 
and  the  striving  for  the  sword  ;  and  the  blow  the 
man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it."  ft  was  at 
length  ascertained,  however,  that  this  wonderful 
contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of  the  memora- 
ble Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  otherwise  called 
Funny  Joe,  who,  having  hired  himself  as  secre- 
tary under  the  name  o(  Giles  Sharp,  by  knowing 
the  private  traps  belonging  to  the  house,  and  by 
the  help  oC  Pulvis  Fulminans,  and  other  chemical 
preparations,  and  letting  his  fellow-sirvants  into 
the  scheme,  carried  on  the  deceit  without  dis- 
covery to  the  very  last. 

Ventriloquism  is  another  source  whence  a  belief 
<rf  apparitions  has  been  induced.  By  t  h  is  a  rt ,  cer- 
tain persons  can  so  modify  their  voice  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  audience  to  proceed  from  any  dis- 
tance, and  in  any  direction,  and  by  which  impos- 
tors have  sometimes  accomplished  their  nefa- 
rious designs,  of  which  the  following  are  instan- 
ces. 

Louis  Brahant,  a  dexterous  ventriloquist, valet- 
de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  a  yoimg,  handsome,  and  rich  heir- 
ess ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  parents  as  an  un- 
suitable match  fjr  their  daughter,  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  his  circumstances.  The  young 
■ady's  father  dying,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  widow, 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  his  singular  talent. 
Suddenly,  on  his  first  appearance  in  open  day,  in 
her  own  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  with  her,  she  heard  herself  accost- 
ed in  a  voice  perfectly  reGembling  that  of  her  dead 
nu3band,anJ  which  seemed  toproceed  from  above, 
exclaiming,  "  Give  my  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Louis  Brahant.  He  is  a  man  of  great  fortune  and 
of  an  excellent  character.  I  now  suffer  the  inex- 
pressible torments  of  purgatory  for  having  re- 


fused her  to  him.  If  you  obey  this  adn.  inition 
I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  this  place  of  tor- 
ment. You  will  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
Worthy  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  procure 
everlasting  repose  to  the  soul  of  your  poor  hus- 
band.'' The  widow  could  not  for  a  moment 
resist  this  dreadful  summons,  which  had  not  the 
most  distant  appearance  of  proceeding  from 
Louis  Brahant,  whose  countenance  exhibited  no 
visible  change,  and  whose  lips  were  close  and 
motionless  during  the  delivery  of  it.  According- 
ly, she  consented  immediately  to  receive  him  for 
her  son-in-law. — Louis's  finances,  however, 
were  in  a  very  low  situation,  and  the  formalities 
attending  the  marriage-contract  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  exhibit  some  show  of  riches, 
and  not  to  give  the  ghost  the  lie  direct.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, went  to  work  on  a  fresh  subject,  one 
Cornu,  an  old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyons,  who  had 
accumulated  immense  wealth  by  usury  and  ex- 
tortion, and  was  known  to  be  haunted  by  remorse 
of  conscience,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  acquired  it.  Having  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  this  man,  he,  one  dav, 
while  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  usurer's 
little  back  parlour,  artfully  turned  the  conversa- 
tion on  religious  subjects,  on  demons,  and  spec- 
tres, the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  the  torments  ol 
hell.  During  an  interval  of  silence  between 
them,  a  voice  was  heard,  which,  to  the  astonished 
banker,  seemed  lo  be  that  of  his  deceased  father, 
complaining,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  his  dread- 
ful situation  in  purgatory,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  deliver  him  instantly  from  thence,  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  Brahant,  then  with  him, 
a  large  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Christians 
then  in  slavery  with  the  Turks  ;  threatening  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  eternal  damnation,  if  he 
did  not  take  this  method  to  expiate,  likewise, 
his  own  sins.  Louis  Branant,  of  coiJrse,  af- 
fijcled  a  due  degree  of  astonishment  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  further  promoted  the  deception  by  ac- 
knowledging his  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  charitable  design  imjjuted  to 
him  by  the  ghost.  An  old  usurer  is  naturally 
suspicious.  Accordingly,  the  wary  banker  made 
a  second  appointment  with  the  ghost's  delegate 
for  the  next  day  :  and,  to  render  any  design  of 
imposing  upon  him  utterly  abortive,  took  him 
into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a  house  or  a  tree, 
or  even  a  bush,  or  a  pit  were  in  sight,  capable  of 
screening  any  supposed  confederate.  This  ex- 
traordinary caution  excited  the  ventriloquist  to 
exert  all  the  powers  of  his  art.  Wherever  the 
banker  conducted  him,  at  every  step,  his  ears 
were  saluted  on  all  sides  with  the  complaints, 
and  groans,  not  only  of  his  father,  but  of  all  his 
deceased  relations,  imploring  him  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  name  of  every  saint  in  the  calen- 
der, to  have  mercy  on  his  own  soul  and  theirs, 
by  effectually  seconding  with  his  purse  the  inten- 
tions of  his  worthy  companion.    Cornu  could  rw 
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longer  resist  the  voice  of  heaven,  and,  accord- 
ingly, carried  his  guest  home  with  him,  and  paid 
him  down  ten  thousand  crowns  ;  with  which  the 
honest  ventriloquist  returned  to  Paris,  and  mar- 
ried his  mistress.  The  catastrophe  was  fatal. 
The  secret  was  afterwards  blown,  and  reached 
the  usurer's  ea^^,  who  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  loss  of  his  money,  and  the  mortifying  raille- 
ries ofhis  neighbours,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died. 

Another  trick  of  a  similar  kini  was  played  off 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  on  a  whole  com- 
munity, by  another  French  ventriloquist.  "  M. 
St.  Gill,  the  ventriloquist,  and  his  intimate  friend, 
returning  home  from  a  place  whither  his  busi- 
ness had  carried  him,  sought  for  shelter  from  an 
approaching  thunder-storm  in  a  neighbouring 
convent.  Finding  the  whole  community  in 
mourning,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  told 
that  one  of  the  body  had  died  lately,  who  was  the 
ornament  and  delight  of  the  whole  society.  To 
pass  away  the  time,  he  walked  into  the  church, 
attended  by  some  of  the  religious,  who  showed 
him  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  brother,  and  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  scanty  honours  they  had  bestowed 
on  his  memory.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard, 
apparently  proceeding  from  the  riofof  the  choir, 
lamenting  the  situation  of  the  defunct  in  purga- 
tory, and  reproaching  the  brotherhood  with  their 
lukewarmness  and  want  ofzea'.  on  his  account. 
The  friars,  as  soon  as  their  astonishment  gave 
them  power  to  speak,  consulted  together,  and 
agreed  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  community 
with  this  singular  event,  so  interesting  to  the 
whole  society.  M.  St.  Gill,  who  wished  to  car- 
ry on  the  joke  a  little  farther,  dissuaded  them 
from  taking  this  step,  telling  them  that  they 
would  be  treated  by  their  absent  brethren  as  a 
set  of  fools  and  visionaries.  He  recommended 
to  them,  however,  the  immediately  calling  the 
whole  community  into  the  church,  where  the 
ghost  of  their  departed  brother  might  probably 
reiterate  his  complaints.  Accordingly,  all  the 
friars,  novices,  lay-brothers,  and  even  the  do- 
mestics of  the  convent,  were  immediately  sum- 
moned and  called  together,  In  a  short  time  the 
voice  from  tho  roof  renewed  its  lamentations  and 
reproaches,  and  the  whole  convent  fell  on  their 
faces,  and  vowed  a  solemn  reparation.  As  a 
first  step,  they  chanted  a  De  profundis  in  a  full 
choir ;  during  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost 
occasionally  expressed  the  comfort  he  received 
fiom  their  pious  exercises  and  ejaculations  on 
his  behalf.  When  all  was  over,  the  prior  enter- 
ed into  a  serious  conversation  with  M.  St.  Gill ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  what  had  just  passed,  sa- 
gaciously inveighed  against  the  absurd  increduli- 
ty of  our  modern  sceptics  and  pretended  philoso- 
phers, on  the  article  of  ghosts  or  apparitions. 
M.  St.  Gill  thought  it  high  time  to  disabuse  the 
good  fathers.  This  purpose,  however,  he  found 
U  extremciy  difficult  to  effect,  till  he  had  prevail- 


ed upon  them  to  return  with  him  into  the  churcli, 
and  there  be  witnesses  of  ihe  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  this  ludicrous  deception."  Had 
not  the  ventriloquist,  in  this  case,  explained  the 
cause  of  the  deception,  a  whole  body  of  men  might 
have  sworn,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  they 
had  heard  the  ghost  of  a  departed  brother  address 
them  again  and  again  in  a  supernatural  voice. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  many  of  those  per- 
sons termed  witches  and  necromancers  in  ancient 
times,  who  pretended  to  be  invested  with  super- 
natural powers,  performed  their  deceptions  by 
the  art  of  ventriloquism.  The  term  literally 
means,  speaking  from  the  belly  ;  and,  in  accord 
ance  with  this  idea,  we  find  that  the  Pythoness, 
or  witch  of  Endor,  (o  whom  Saul  applied  for 
advice  in  his  perplexity,  is  designated  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  a 
woman  that  speaks  from  her  belly  or  stomach," 
as  most  magicians  affected  to  do ;  and  some  au- 
thors have  informed  us,  that  there  were  women 
who  had  a  demon  which  spake  articulately  from 
the  lower  part  of  their  stomachs,  in  a  very  loud, 
though  hoarse  tone.  Umbrae  cum  sagana  reso- 
narent  triste  et  acutum.     Hor.  Sat.  viii.  lib.  i. 

Our  English  translation  "  familiar  spirit,"  in 
Hebrew,  signifies  "  the  spirit  of  Ob  or  Oboth." 
The  word  06  in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  a 
bottle  or  vessel  of  leather,  wherein  liquors  were 
put ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  name  was 
given  to  witches,  because,  in  their  fits  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  swelled  in  their  bellies  like  a  bottle. 
The  occasion  of  this  swelling  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  proceed  from  a  demon's  entering  into 
the  sorcerers  per  partes  genitales,  and  so  ascend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  her  stomach,  from  whence, 
at  that  time,  she  uttered  her  predictions  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  Latins  call  such  persons  Ven- 
triloqui,  and  the  Greeks  Eyyairrpi/Ji'floi,  that  is, 
people  who  speak  out  of  their  bellies.  Caelius 
Rhodiginus  (Antiq.  lib.  8.  c.  10.)  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  cases,  "  While  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning ventriloquous  persons,  there  is,  in  my  »wa 
country,  a  woman  of  a  mean  extract,  who  has  an 
unclean  spirit  in  her  belly,  from  whence  may  be 
heard  a  voice,  not  very  strong  indeed,  but  very 
articulate  and  intelligible.  Multitudes  "f  people 
have  heard  this  voice,  as  well  as  myse.f,  and  all 
imaginable  precaution  has  been  used  in  examin- 
ing into  the  truth  of  this  fact:" — "  Q,uandofuturi 
avida  portentus  mens,  saepe  accersitum  ventrilo- 
quam,  ac  exutam  amictu,  ne  quid  fraudis  occul- 
taret,  inspectare  et  audire  concupivit."  The 
author  add.«,  "  This  demon  is  called  Cindnnatu^ 
lus,  and  when  the  woman  calls  upon  him  by  his 
name,  he  immediately  answers  her." — Several 
ancient  writers  have  informed  us,  that  in  the 
times  of  Paganism,  evil  spirits  had  comnfiunion 
with  these  ventriloqutB  per  partes  secrettores. 
Chrysostom  says, — "  Tradilur  Pythia  fcemina 
fuisse,  quae  in  Tripodes  sedens  expansa  malignuni 
spiritum  per  interna  immissum,  et  per  genitales 
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pan  AS  subeuntem  excipiens,  furore  repleretur, 
ipsa<|ue  rcsolulis  crinibiis  baccharetur,  ex  ore 
sfiiiinam  emiiiens,  et  sic  furoris  verba  loqueba- 
lur,"  &c. 

Spectres  have  also  been  produced  bt/  such  opti- 
cal exhibitions  as  Ihe  phantasmagoria.  By  means 
of  this  instrument,  a  spectre  can  be  made  a|>pa- 
renlly  to  start  up  from  a  white  mist,  and  to  rush 
forward  towards  the  spectator  with  a  horrific  as- 
pect. If  a  thin  screen  were  placed  in  a  dark 
room,  and  the  lantern  of  the  phantasmagoria, 
with  its  light  properly  concealed,  the  most  terri- 
fic phantoms  mii;ht  be  exhibited,  which  would 
confound  and  appal  every  one  previously  unac- 
quainted with  the  contrivance,  especially  if  the 
eihibition  was  suddenly  made  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night.  By  means  of  such  exhibitions,  combined 
with  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  confederate,  almost  every  thing  that  has  been 
recorded  respecting  spectres  and  apparitions 
might  be  realized. 

I  shall  conclude  these  illustrations  of  appari- 
tions, by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  description 
of  the  ghost  of  a  Jlea,  by  Mr.  Varley,  formerly 
alluded  to,  as  a  specimen  of  the  folly  and  super- 
stition that  still  degrade  the  present  age. 

"  With  respect  to  the  vision  of  the  ghost  of  the 
flea,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Blake,  it  agrees  in  counte- 
nance with  one  class  of  people  under  Gemini, 
which  sign  is  the  significator  of  the  flea,  whose 
brown  colour  is  appropriate  to  the  colour  of  the 
eyes,  in  some  full-toned  Gemini  persons,  and  the 
neatness,  elasticity,  and  tenseness  of  the  flea,  are 
significant  of  the  elegant  dancing  and  fencing  sign 
Gemini.  The  spirit  visited  his  imagination  in 
such  a  figure  as  he  never  anticipated  in  an  insect. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  most  correct  inves- 
tigation in  my  power  of  the  truth  of  these  visions, 
on  hearing  of  this  spiritual  apparition  of  a  flea,  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  draw  for  me  the  resem- 
blance of  what  he  saw.  He  instantly  said, '  I  see 
him  now  before  me.'  I  therefore  gave  him  paper 
and  a  pencil  with  which  he  drew  the  portrait,  of 
which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  this  number.  I  felt 
convinced  by  his  mode  of  proceeding,  that  he  had 
a  real  image  before  him  ;  for  he  left  ofl'"  and  be- 
gan on  another  part  of  the  paper,  to  make  a  se- 
parate drawing  of  the  mouth  of  the  flea,  which 
the  spirit  having  opened,  he  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  with  the  first  sketch,  till  he  had  closed 
it.  During  the  time  occupied  in  completing  the 
drawing,  the  flea  told  him  that  all  fleas  were  in- 
habited by  the  souls  of  such  men  as  were  by  na- 
ture blood-lhipity  to  excess,  and  were,  therefore, 
providentially  confined  to  the  size  and  f  )rm  of 
such  insects  ;  otherwise,  were  he  himself,  for  in- 
stance, the  size  ofa  horse,  he  would  depopulate 
a  great  part  of  the  country.  He  added,  that, '  if 
in  attempting  to  leap  fi-om  one  island  to  another, 
he  should  fall  into  the  sea,  he  could  swim,  and 
eoutd  not  be   lost.'     This  spirit  afterwards  ap- 


peared to  Blake,  and  aflfordcd  him  a  vien-  of  hi» 
whole  figure,  in  engraving  of  which  I  snail  giv* 
in  this  work." 

N.  B. — Blake,  who  died  only  two  or  ihre« 
years  ago,  was  an  ingenious  artist,  who  illustrat 
od  Blair's  Grave,  and  oiher  works,  and  was  so 
much  of  an  enthusiast,  that  he  imagined  he  could 
call  up  from  the  vasty  deep,  any  spirits  or  corpo- 
real foims.  Were  it  not  a  fact,  that  a  work 
entitled  "Zodiacal  Physiognomy,"  written  by 
John  Parley,  and  illustrated  with  engravings,  was 
actually  published  in  the  year  1828,  by  Longman 
and  Co.,  we  should  have  deemed  it  almost  impos- 
sible, that  amidst  the  light  of  the  present  age,  any 
man  capable  of  writing  a  grammatical  sentence, 
would  seriously  give  such  a  description  as  that 
quoted  above,  and  attach  his  belief  io such  absur- 
dity and  nonsense.  But  amidst  all  our  boasted 
scientific  improvements  and  discoveries,  it  a|>- 
pears,  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion still  hang  over  a  large  body  of  our  population, 
and  that  the  light  of  the  millennial  era,  if  it  have 
yet  dawned,  is  still  far  from  its  meridian  splendour. 


After  what  has  been  now  stated  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  led  to  the  popular 
belief  of  spectres  and  apparitions,  it  would  be  al- 
most needless  to  spend  time  in  illustrating  the 
futility  of  such  a  belief.  There  is  one  strong  ob- 
jection against  the  probability  of  apparitions,  and 
that  is, — that  they  scarcely  appear  to  be  intelli- 
gent creatures,  or  at  least,  that  they  possess  so 
small  a  degree  of  intelligence,  that  they  are  un- 
qualified to  act  with  prudence,  or  to  use  rhe 
means  requisite  to  accomplish  an  end.  Ghosts 
are  said  often  to  appear  in  order  to  discover 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed  ;  but  they 
never  appear  to  a  magistrate,  or  some  person 
of  authority  and  intelligence,  but  to  some  illite- 
rate clown,  who  happens  to  live  near  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  to  some  per- 
son who  has  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  af- 
fair, and  who,  in  general,  is  the  most  impropcj 
person  in  the  world  for  making  the  discovery. 
Glanville,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  witchcraft  and 
apparitions,  relates,  for  instance,  the  following 
story  :  "  James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married 
to  Elenor  Welsh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  After 
the  death  of  Haddock,  his  wife  married  one 
Davis  ;  and  both  agreed  to  defraud  the  son  by  the 
former  marriage,  ofa  lease  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father.  Upon  this  the  ghost  of  Haddock  ap- 
peared to  one  Francis  Taverner,  the  servant  ol- 
Lord  Chichester,  and  desired  him  logo  to  Elenor 
Welsh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was  the  will  of 
her  former  husband  that  their  son  should  enjoy 
the  lease.  Taverner  did  not  at  first  ejecule  this 
commission,  but  he  was  continually  haunted  by 
the  apparition  in  the  most  hideous  shapes,  which 
even  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  till  at  last 
he  delivered  the  message."  Now,  had  this  spestre 
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possessed  the  least  common  sense,  it  would  have 
appeared  first  to  Elenor  Welsh,  and  her  husband 
Davis,  and  frightened  them  into  compliance  at 
once,  and  not  have  kept  poor  Taverner,  who  had 
ao  concern  in  the  matter,  in  such  constant  dis- 
quietude and  alarm. 

Another  odd  circumstance  respecting  appari- 
tions, is,  that  they  have  nopowerto  speak,  till  they 
are  addressed.  In  Glanville's  relations,  we  read 
of  an  old  woman,  that  appeared  ofien  to  David 
Hunter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Down.  Whenever  she  appeared,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  follow  her;  and,  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year,  poor  David  spent  the  whole  of  al- 
most every  night  in  scampering  up  and  down 
through  the  woods  after  this  old  woman.  How 
long  this  extraordinary  employment  might  have 
continued,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  had  not 
David's  violent  fatigue  made  him  one  night  ex- 
claim, "  Lord  bless  me! — would  I  were  dead  !— 
shall  I  never  be  delivered  from  this  misery  ?"  On 
which  the  phantom  replied,  "  Lord  bless  me  too ! 
—It  was  happy  you  spoke  first,  for  till  then  I 
had  no  power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed 
you  so  long  !"  Then  she  gave  him  a  message  to 
her  two  sons,  though  David  told  her  he  remem- 
bered nothing  about  her.  David,  it  seems,  ne- 
glected to  deliver  the  message,  at  which  the  old 
beldam  was  so  much  provoked,  that  she  returned 
and  hit  him  a  hearty  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which 
made  him  cry  out  and  then  speak  to  her.  Now, 
if  she  could  not  speak  till  David  addressed  her, 
why  might  she  not  have  applied  this  oratorial 
medicine,  the  first  time  she  appeared  to  him  ?  It 
would  have  saved  both  herself  and  him  many  a 
weary  journey,  and  certainly  David  would  much 
rather  have  had  half  a  dozen  blows  from  her  chop- 
py fists,  than  have  wanted  so  many  nights'  sleep. 
To  complete  the  story,  it  must  be  added,  that 
when  David's  wife  found  it  impossible  to  keep  him 
from  following  the  troublesome  visiter,  she  trudged 
after  him,  but  was  never  gratified  with  a  sight  of 
the  enchantress. — See  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Spectre. 

What  imaginable  purpose  can  be  served  by 
such  dumb  spectres  that  cannot  speak  till  they  are 
addressed,. or  by  sending  apparitions  from  the 
invisible  world  that  appear  destitute  of  common 
sense  ?  It  is  remarked  by  Glanville,  that  ghosts 
are  generally  very  eager  to  be  gone;  and,  indeed, 
they  are  frequently  so  much  so,  that  lik^ children 
and  thoughtless  fools,  they  do  not  stay  to  tell 
their  errand.  It  appears  altogether  inconsistent 
with  any  rational  or  scriptural  ideas  of  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  the  Almighty,  to  suppose 
that  such  beings  would  be  selected  for  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  main- 
taining an  intercourse  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds.  It  is  also  stated  to  be  one  pe- 
culiarity of  spectres  that  they  appear  only  in  the 
night.  But  if  they  are  sent  to  this  sublunary 
region  on  affairs  of  importance,  why  should  they 
be  afraid  of  the  light  of  the  sun  ?    In  the  light 


of  day  their  message  would  be  delivered  witL  as 
much  ease,  and  with  more  chance  of  success. 
As  it  would  excite  less  fear,  it  would  be  listened  to 
with  more  calmness  and  attention ;  and  were 
they  to  exhibit  themselves  before  a  number  of 
intelligent  witnesses  in  the  full  blaze  of  day,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  would  be  more 
speedily  and  securely  accomplished.  The  ce- 
lestial messengers  whose  visits  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  appeared  most  frequently  during  the 
light  of  day,  and  communicated  their  messages, 
in  many  instances,  to  a  number  of  individuals  at 
once — messages ,  which  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  individuals  addressed,  and  even 
to  mankind  at  large.  To  give  credit,  therefore, 
to  the  popular  stories  respecting  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, embodies  in  it  a  reflection  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
a  libel  on  the  administrations  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment. 

No.   VIII. — Explosions  of  Steam-Engines. 
Pp.  33, 76. 

As  steam-engines  are  now  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  impelling  vessels  along  seas  and  rivers, 
as  well  as  to  many  important  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, and  are  capable  of  still  more  extensive 
applications,  and  of  higher  improvements  than 
they  have  yet  attained — it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  every  circumstance  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  which  has  the  remotest 
tendency  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  boiler, 
— and  that  no  person  be  intrusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  such  engines  who  is  not  distinguished 
for  prudence  and  caution,  or  who  is  unacquainted 
with  their  construction  and  the  principle  of  their 
operation.  For,  to  ignorance  and  imprudence 
are  to  be  ascribed  many  of  those  accidents  which 
have  happened  from  the  bursting  of  the  boilers 
of  these  engines.  This  remark  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  and  many  other  tragical 
occurrences : — 

In  the  month  of  August  1815,  the  following 
melancholy  accident  happened  at  Messrs.  Nes- 
ham  and  Go's  colliery  at  Newbottle.  The  pro- 
prietors had  formed  a  powerful  locomotive  steam- 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ten  or  twelve 
coal  wagons  to  the  staith  at  one  time ;  and  on  the 
day  it  was  to  be  put  in  motion,  a  great  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  colliery  collected  to 
see  it;  but,  unfortunately,  just  as  it  was  going  off, 
the  boiler  of  the  machine  burst.  The  engine- 
man  was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his  mangled  re- 
mains blown  114  yards.  The  top  of  the  boileiv 
nine  feet  square,  weighing  nineteen  hundred 
weight,  was  blown  100  yards,  and  the  two  cy- 
linders 90  yards.  A  little  boy  was  also  thrown  to 
a  great  distance.  By  this  accident  ^/fj/-.te«en 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  elevec 
died  on  Simday  night ;  several  remaining  dan- 
gerously ill.     The  cause  of  the  accident   is  ac- 
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counted  for  as  follows: — Tho  engine-man  said, 
"  As  there  are  several  owners  and  viewers  here,  I 
u-itl  rniike  her  (the  engiiit.')  go  in  grand  style ;" 
and  he  had  scarcely  got  ujHin  the  boiler  to  loose 
the  screw  of  tlie  ealVly  valve,  but,  being  over- 
heated, it  exploded. — Monthly  Magaztne,  vol.40, 
p.  181. 

From  what  is  here  staled,  it  appears,  that  this 
tragical  accident  was  occasioned  by  a  combina- 
tion of  vanity,  ignorance,  and  imprudence  in  ilie 
person  to  whom  the  direction  of  ihe  engine  was 
committed. — The  following  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  the  IVashington  steam-hoot,  belonging 
to  JVheeling,  N.  America,  is  attributed  lo  a 
Somewhat  similar  cause. 

"  This  boat  staried  from  Wheeling  on  Mon- 
d.iy,  June  10th,  1816,  and  arrived  at  Marietta  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  and  came  safely 
to  anchor,  where  she  remained  till  Wednesday 
morning.  The  fires  had  been  Icmdied  and  the 
boilers  sufficiently  hot,  preparatory  to  her  depar- 
ture, when  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the 
helm  put  to  larboard,  in  order  to  wear  iier  in  a 
position  to  start  her  machinery ;  but  only  having 
one  of  her  rudders  shipped  at  the  time,  its  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  she  immediately  shot  over  under  the  Virgi- 
nia shore,  where  it  was  found  expedient  to  throw 
'jver  the  kedge  at  the  stern  to  effi;ct  it.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  crew  were  then  required 
10  haul  it  on  board,  and  were  nearly  all  collected 
in  the  quarter  for  that  purpose.  At  this  un- 
happy fatal  moment,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to- 
wards the  stern  exploded,  and  threw  the  whole 
contents  of  hot  water  among  them,  and  spread 
death  and  torture  in  every  direction.  The  captain, 
mate,  and  several  seamen  were  knocked  over- 
board, but  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  by  boats  from  the  town,  and  by  swim- 
ming to  the  shore.  The  whole  town  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  explosion,  and  all  the  physicians,  with 
a  number  of  citizens,  went  immediately  to  their 
relief  On  going  on  board,  a  melancholy  and 
truly  horrible  scene  was  presented  to  view.  Six 
or  eight  persons  were  nearly  skinned  from  head 
to  foot,  and  others  scalded,  making  in  the  whole, 
seventeen.  In  stripping  off  their  clothes  the 
skin  pealed  off  with  them  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Added  to  this  melancholy  sight,  the  ears  of  the 
pitying  spectators  were  |)ierced  by  the  screams 
and  groans  of  the  agonizing  sufferers,  rendering 
the  scene  horrible  beyond  description. 

"  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cylinder  not  having 
vent  through  the  safety  valve,  which  was  firmly 
■topped  by  the  weight  which  hung  on  the  lever, 
having  been  unfortunately  slipped  lo  its  extreme, 
without  its  being  noticed,  and  the  length  of  time 
occupied  in  wearing  before  her  machinery  could 
be  set  in  motion,  whereby  the  force  of  the  steam 
would  have  been  expended  ;  these  two  causes 
united,  confined  the  steam  till  the  strength  of  the 


cylinders  could  no  longer  contain  it,  and  gave 
waywitJi  great  violence.  Six  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  d.ed  on  Wednesday  night,  and  one  or 
two  others  are  not  expected  to  survive." — Lotd- 
siana  Gmette  and  New  Orleans  Mercantile  jid- 
vertiser,  July  8lh,  1816. 

Since  the  above  accidents  liappened,  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred,  which 
have  ultimately  been  ascertained  to  have  been 
owing  either  to  ignorance,  or  lo  carelessness  and 
inattention,  which  are  the  natural  results  of 
ignorance.  As  steam-boats  are  now  navigat- 
ing all  our  Friths  and  rivers,  and  even  ploughing 
the  ocean  itself;  and  as  steam  carriages,  are 
likely  soon  to  come  into  general  use  for  the  coi>" 
veyance  of  (lassengers  and  goods,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  their  success,  and  to  the 
safely  of  the  public,  that  every  precaution  bo 
adopted  to  prevent  those  explosions,  and  disar- 
rangements of  the  machinery,  which  might  bo 
attended  with  fatal  effects.  But,  although  science 
and  art  may  accomplish  all  that  seems  requisite 
for  the  prevention  of  danger,  unless  persons 
of  prudence  and  intelligence  be  obtained  for  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  such  machines, 
the  efforts  of  their  projectors  to  prevent  accidents 
may  prove  abortive.  And  until  the  tone  of  in- 
tellect, among  the  middling  and  lower  orders,  be 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  present,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  persons  for  this  purpose 
of  the  requisite  qualifications. 

The  following  recent  accidents  from  steam- 
boat explosions,  in  all  probability  originated  froin 
causes  similar  to  those  to  which  I  have  now 
alluded. 

The  boiler  of  the  steam-boat  Caledonia,  ply- 
ing on  the  Mississipi,  exploded  on  the  11  ih 
April  1830,  killing  and  wounding  about  fifteen  of 
the  passengers  and  seven  of  the  crew, — seven  or 
eight  of  whom  were  blown  overboard  and  lost. 
It  was  expected  that  some  of  the  wounded  would 
recover,  although  badly  scalded.  The  boiler 
burst  in  the  side  while  the  boat  was  under  weigh, 
and  about  two  hours  after  being  wooded.  There 
were  on  board  about  400  deck,  and  sixty  cabin 
passengers,  besides  the  cr?w,  being  altogether 
about  500  souls.  The  hull  of  the  boat  was  un- 
injured. It  is  said  that  the  accident  aros» 
from  the  passengers  crowding  to  one  side  of  the 
boat,  by  which  one  side  of  the  boiler  was  expos- 
ed to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  when  the 
boat  righted,  a  quantity  of  steam  was  suddenly 
generated  greater  than  the  safety  valve  could 
carry  off. — The  number  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  lives  by  explosions  in  America,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  season{1830,)  is  not  niuc^ 
short  of  one  hundred, — sixty  in  the  Helen  J\Iao 
gregor,  four  in  the  Huntress,  nine  in  the  Justice 
Marshall,  and  fourteen  in  the  Caledonia,  be- 
sides those  of  the  latter,  who,  it  was  feared 
would  not  recover  from  the  injuries  they  liaii 
sustained. 
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in  these  and  other  instances,  it  is  more  than 
nrohiole,  that  a  want  of  attention  to  the  natural 
laws  uf  the  universe,  and  to  the  obvious  effects 
which  an  enlightened  mind  should  foresee  they 
would  produce,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  human  beings,  and  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  whose  lives  were  preserved. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  a  late  fatal  accident 
which  happened  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter rail-road. 

On  Fridav  afternoon,  February  1,  1833,  as 
the  seconJ-class  train,  which  leaves  Liverpool  at 
three  o'clock,  was  proceeding  over  Parr  Mos<!,  a 
little  on  the  other  side  of  Newton,  one  of  the 
tubes  which  passes  longitudinally  through  the 
boiler,  burst  The  consequence  was,  thai  a 
quantity  of  water  fell  into  the  fire,  steam  was 
generated  in  abundance,  and  the  engine  stopped. 
Several  of  the  passengers  alighted  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  they  incautiously  got  upon  the 
line  of  rail-way  taken  by  the  trains  in  going  to 
Liverpool, — the  contrary  to  that  on  which  the  dis- 
abled engine  stood.  While  they  were  in  this 
situation,  a  train  of  wagons  from  Bolton,  pro- 
ceeding to  Liverpool,  came  up.  The  persons 
who  had  alighted  did  not  see  the  advancing  train, 
being  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  vapour ;  and, 
from  the  same  cause,  they  were  by  the  conduct- 
or also  unseen.  They  accordingly  came  upon 
them  with  fearful  violence ;  several  were  knocked 
down,  and  the  wheels  of  the  train  passed  over  four 
of  them.  Three  of  the  unfortunate  party  were 
killed  upon  the  spot ;  their  bodies  being  dread- 
fully crushed  ;  the  fourth  survived,  and  was  taken 
forward  to  the  infirmary,  but  his  recovery  was 
considered  hopeless.  Two  of  the  three  killed 
Were  elderly  persons,  whose  names  were  un- 
known ;  the  third,  an  interesting  young  man, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
pany as  a  fireman,  and  who  was  married  only  three 
weeks  before.  The  survivor  was  a  boy  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  proceeding  from 
Belfast  to  Halifax,  where  his  parents  reside. — 
The  ca'iualty,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
this  serious  result,  was  itself  but  trifling,  as  the 
train  went  forward  to  Manchester  after  a  short 
delay. 

This  shocking  catastrophe  was  evidently  caus- 
ed by  rashness  and  imprudence — ^by  not  foresee- 
ing what  might  probably  arise  from  a  certain 
combination  of  circumstances — or,  in  other 
words,  by  inattention  to  certain  natural  laws, 
both  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  train  of  wagons,  and  of  those 
who  conducted  the  Bolton  train.  In  regard  to 
the  passengers  in  the  Liverpool  train,  it  was 
highly  improper  that  they  should  have  left  their 
seats  on  the  carriage.  The  accident  which  befel 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Huskisson,  at  the  opening 
of  the  rail-way,  should  have  operated  as  an  im- 
pressive warning  against  such  a  practice.    Id 


the  next  place,  it  was  most  imprudent  to  venture 
upon  the  other  line  of  rail-way,  more  especially 
when  a  cloud  of  steam  prevented  them  from  see- 
ing what  was  passing  around  them. — In  regard  to 
the  person  who  had  the  command  of  the  BoUoD 
train,  it  was  incautious  and  imprudent  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  urge  his  machinery  forward, 
when  he  beheld  a  volume  of  smoke  immediately 
before  him;  the  least  consideration  must  have 
convinced  him,  that  some  accident  must  have 
happened,  and  that  the  cloud  of  steam  would  pre- 
vent those  enveloped  in  it  from  perceiving  the 
approach  of  his  vehicle  ;  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
immediately  to  have  abated  his  speed,  so  as  to 
have  acquired  a  complete  command  of  the  en- 
gine by  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
steam  was  floating.  Hence  the  importance — in 
conductino  steam-engines  and  other  departments 
of  machinery — of  having  as  superintendents,  men 
of  prudence  and  of  enlightened  minds,  capable  of 
foreseeing  the  probable  effects  of  every  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  may  happen  to  occur. 
For  Ignorance  is  generally  proud,  obstinate, 
incautious,  precipitate  in  its  movements,  and 
regardless  of  consequences  ;  so  that,  through  its 
heedlessness  and  folly,  the  most  splendid  inven- 
tions are  often  impeded  in  their  progress,  and 
their  value  and  utility  called  in  question. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail-way, 
and  the  locomotive  powers  of  the.  machinery  and 
engines  which  move  along  it,  constitute  one  ol 
the  most  splendid  and  useful  improvements  oi 
modern  times.  From  the  last  half-yearly  Re- 
port of  the  Directors,  from  June  30  to  December 
31, 1832,  it  it  satisfactorily  proved,  that  this  rail- 
way is  completely  efficient  and  applicable  to  all 
the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  Dur- 
ing the  period  now  specified,  there  were  carried 
along  the  rail-way  86,842  tons  goods,  39,940  tons 
coals,  and  182,823  passengers,  which  is  73,498 
fewer  than  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1831,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. Were  this  rail- way  continued  to  London, 
it  is  calculated,  that  the  journey  from  Liverpool 
to  the  Metropolis,  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
miles,  might  be  performed  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 

No.  TX. — Circumstances  which  led  to  the  invent 
tion  of  the  Safety  Lamp.     Pp.27,    81. 

This  lamp,  by  means  of  which  hundreds  ol 
lives  have  been  preserved,  was  invented  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  inven- 
tor,  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
by  an  application  from  Dr.  Gray,  now  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  the  chairman  of  a  society  established 
in  1813,  at  Bishop- Wearmouth,  to  consider  and 
promote  the  means  of  preventing  accidents  by 
fire  in  coal-pits.  Being  then  in  Scotland,  he 
visited  the  mines  on  his  return  southward,  and 
was  supplied  with  specimens  of  fire-damp,  which. 
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on  reachang  London,  he  procecJed  to  examine 
and  analyze.  Ho  soon  discovered  that  the  car- 
burretted  hydrogen  gas,  called  tire-damp  by  the 
miners,  would  not  explode  when  mixed  wiih  less 
than  six,  or  more  than  fourteen  times  its  volume 
of  air  ;  and,  further,  that  the  explosive  mixture 
r.ould  not  be  fired  in  tubes  of  small  diameters  and 
proportionate  lengths.  Gradually  diminishing 
lliese,  he  arrived  at  ihe  conclusion,  that  a  tissue 
of  wire  in  which  the  meshes  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  small  diameter,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  ultimate  limit  of  a  series  of  such  tubes,  is 
impervious  to  the  inflamed  air ;  and  that  a  lamp 
covered  with  such  tissue  may  be  used  with  per- 
fect safely,  even  in  an  explosive  mixture,  which 
takes  fire  and  burns  within  the  cage,  securely 
cut  otT  from  the  power  of  doing  harm.  Thus, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  so  impure  that  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  itself  cannot  be  maintained,  the  Davy 
still  supplies  light  to  the  miner,  and  turns  his 
worst  enemy  into  an  obedient  servant.  This  in- 
vention, the  certain  source  of  large  profit,  he 
presented  with  characteristic  liberality  to  the 
public.  The  words  are  preserved  in  which, 
when  pressed  to  secure  to  himself  the  benefit  of 
a  patent,  he  declined  to  do  so,  in  conformity  with 
the  high-minded  resolution  which  he  formed, 
upon  acquiring  independent  wealth,  of  never 
making  his  scientific  eminence  subservient  to 
gain.  "  I  have  enough  for  all  my  views  and 
purposes,  more  wealth  might  be  troublesome, 
and  distract  my  attention  from  those  pursuits 
in  which  1  delight.  More  wealth  could  not 
increase  my  fame  or  happiness.  It  might  un- 
doubtedly enable  me  to  put  four  horses  to  my  car- 
riage, but  what  would  it  avail  me  to  have  it  said, 
that  Sir  Humphry  drives  his  carriage  and  four  ?" 
Gallery  of  Portraits. 

No.  X. — On  the  Utility  of  the  Remarks  and 
Observations  of  Mechanics  and  Manufac- 
turers.  P.  81. 

That  the  remarks  of  experienced  artists  and  la- 
bourers, may  frequently  lead  to  useful  discoveries, 
maybe  illustrated  by  the  following  facts: — "A 
soap  manufacturer  rema>ked  that  the  residuum 
of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which 
he  employed  it,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  cop- 
per boiler  for  which  he  could  not  account.  He 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for 
analysis,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  ele- 
ments, iodine.  The  properties  of  this,  being 
ctudied,  were  found  to  occur  most  appositely  in 
illustration  and  support  of  a  variety  of  new,  curi- 
ous, and  instructive  views,  then  gaining  ground  in 
chemistry,  and  thus  exercised  a  marked  influence 
over  the  whole  body  of  that  science.  Curiosity 
was  excited  ;  the  origin  of  the  new  substanirc  was 
'raced  to  the  sea-plants  from  whose  ashes  the 
orincipal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti- 


mately to  the  Bca-water  itself.  It  was  thoi)c« 
hunted  through  nature,  discovered  in  salt  mine* 
and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  whior. 
have  a  marine  origin;  among  the  rest,  into 
sponge.  A  medical  practitioner  then  called  to 
mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of  one  of  the 
most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  which 
tlie  human  species  is  subject — the  goitre — which 
infests  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  disliicis  to 
an  extent  which  in  this  favoured  land  we  have 
happily  no  experience  of,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt 
sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  ef- 
fect of  iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result 
established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  this  sin- 
gular substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  energy  on  goitre,  dis- 
sipating the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short 
lime,  and  acting  (of  course  with  occasional  fail- 
ures, like  all  other  medicines)  as  a  specific  or 
natural  antagonist,  against  that  odious  deformity. 
It  is  thus  that  any  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
nature  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  itself  felt 
in  some  practical  application,  and  that  a  benefit 
conferred  on  science,  by  the  casual  observation 
or  shrewd  remark  of  even  an  unscientific  or  illite- 
rate person,  infallibly  repays  itself  with  interest, 
though  often  in  a  way  that  could  never  have  beeo 
at  first  contemplated."* 

Iodine  was  accidentally  discovered  (as  above 
stated)  in  1812,  by  M.  De  Courtois,  a  manufac- 
turer of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  and  derived  its  first 
illustrations  from  M.  Clement  and  M.  Desor- 
mes.  Its  name  literally  signifies  a  t)io/e<  co/our.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  4.  It  becomes  a  violet- 
coloured  ^as  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water;  it  combines  with  the  metals,  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  with  the  alkalis  and  metallic 
oxides,  and  forms  a  detonating  compound  with 
ammonia.  Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  first  recom- 
mended the  use  of  it,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  for 
the  cure  of  goitres.  Some  readers  may  perhaps 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  goitre  is  a  large 
fleshy  e.xcrescence  that  grows  from  the  throat, 
and  sometimes  increases  to  an  enormous  sizo. 
The  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of  Switzerland, 
especially  those  in  the  republic  of  Valais,  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  shocking  deformity. 

No.  XI. — Liberality  of  Religious  Sectaries  in 
America,  contrasted  with  British  bigotry. 
P.  149. 

The  following  sketches  are  taken  from  Stuart's 
"  Three  Years  in  North  America."  When  al 
Avon,  a  village  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Stuart  went  to  attend  a  church 
about  a  mile  distant,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow, 
ing  description. — "  The  horses  and  carriages  were 
tied  up  in  great  sheds  near  the  church-doors,  dur 

•  Herschel'sPrellm.  Discourse  to  Kat.  Phil. 
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Ing  the  time  of  service.  The  day  was  hot,  and 
the  precentor,  as  usual,  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
gallery,  opposite  to  the  minister,  officiated,  not 
only  without  a  gown,  but  without  a  coat  upon  his 
back.  There  was  some  sort  of  instrumental 
music — hautboys  and  bassoons,  I  tliink,  against 
which  there  are  no  prejudices  in  ihis  country. 
The  clergyman,  a  very  unaffected,  sincere-look- 
ing person,  delivered  a  [ilam  sensible  discourse, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  names  of  Dr.  Erskine 
and  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  sounded  strange  to  us, 
considering  where  we  were,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  not  very  far  from  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara. At  the  close  of  his  sermon,  he  addressed 
his  hearers  in  some  such  terms  as  these, — '  My 
friends,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  to 
be  dispensed  here  this  evening.  This  is  a  free 
church,  open  to  all — Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  all  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. This  is  according  to  our  belief.  All  are  in- 
vited ;  the  risk  is  theirs.'  Such  liberality  is,  we 
find  on  inquiry,  not  unusual  among  the  clergymen 
and  congregations  of  different  sects,  with  the  ex- 
ception in  general  of  Unitarians.  I  observe  an 
example  recorded  in  Hosack's  Life  of  Clinton ; 
and  as  it  relates  to  the  great  Father  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  of  unquestionable  authority,  I  think 
it  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion.  '  While  the 
American  army,  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, lay  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Morris- 
town,  New-Jersey,  it  occurred  that  the  service  of 
the  communion  (then  observed  semi-annually 
only)  was  to  be  administered  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  village.  In  a  morning  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  General,  after  his  accustomed 
inspection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and, 
after  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  accosted  him  : 
— '  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  supper 
is  to  be  celebrated  with  you  next  Sunday.  I  would 
learn,  if  it  accords  with  thecanonsof  your  church 
to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomination.' 
The  Doctor  rejoinedj  '  Most  certainly.  Ours  is 
not  the  Presbyterian  table.  General,  but  the 
Lord's  table,  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  invi- 
tation to  all  his  followers,  of  whatever  name.' 
The  General  replied,  '  I  am  glad  of  it ;  that  is  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the 
fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself, 
as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  I 
have  no  exclusive  partialities.'  The  Doctor  re- 
assured him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  theGene- 
ral  was  found  seated  with  the  communicants  the 
next  Sabbath. 

"  During  my  residence  in  the  United  States, 
subsequent  to  this  period,  I  was  frequently  wit- 
ness to  the  good  understanding  which  generally 
prevails  among  clergymen  professing  different 
opinions  on  church  forms  and  doctrinal  points, 
iti  this  country  ;  and  I  occasionally  observed 
iictices  in  the  newspapers  to  the  same  purport. 


The  two  following  I  have  preserved  :— •  The 
corner-stone  of  a  new  Baptist  church  was  laid  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  the  ceremonial  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  clergymen  of  the  Metho- 
dist, German,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal 
and  Baptist  churches.'  '  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  administered  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Post's  church  (Presbyterian  church  at  Washing- 
ton) and,  as  usual,  all  members  of  other  churches 
in  regular  standing  were  invited  to  unite  with 
the  members  of  that  church,  in  testifying  their 
faith  in,  and  love  to,  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  invited  guests  assembled  around  the  table; 
and  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Grundy,  a  senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  twoCherokee  Indians,  were 
seated  side  by  side.'  Nothing  is  more  astound- 
ing in  the  stage-coach  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  bar-rooms 
where  travellers  meet,  than  the  freedom  and 
apparent  sincerity  of  their  remarks,  and  the  per- 
fect feeling  of  equality  with  which  the  conversa- 
tion is  maintained,  especially  on  religious 
matters.  I  have  heard  the  most  opposite  creeds 
maintained,  without  any  thing  like  acrimonious 
discussion  or  sarcastic  remark,  by  persons  in  the 
same  stage,  professing  themselves  undisguisedly, 
Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians,"  &c. 

If  such  are  the  liberal  views  entertained  in 
America  on  religious  subjects,  and  if  such  dispo- 
sitions are  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  system,  than  the  fiery  and  uuhallowed 
zeal  and  unholy  jealousies  which  many  religion- 
ists display — why  are  they  not  more  frequently 
manifested  in  our  own  country  ?  For,  the  differ- 
ence of  localities  and  customs  cannot  alter  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  moral  principles  and 
actions.  What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scenes 
now  exhibited  are  such  facts  as  the  following ; — 
"  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Campbell,  rector  of  Tilston, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  has  been  suspended 
from  his  clerical  function,  for  twelve  months, 
with  a  sequestration  of  his  benefice,  for  that  time, 
for  preaching  in  a  methodist  meeting-house  in 
Nantwich,  and  in  other  similar  places  within 
the  diocese."  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  curate  of 
St.  Lukes,  London,  who  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous the  other  day,  at  Mr.  Wakely's  dinner,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  sentiments  he 
then  expressed  on  the  subject  of  Church  Reform, 
has  fallen  under  the  cenSure  of  his  diocesan." 
Both  these  notices  appeared  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  in  January  1833,  and  were  never 
contradicted  !  If  such  conduct  in  the  rulers  of 
the  church  were  warranted  by  the  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  Christianity 
would  be  unworthy  of  any  man's  attention  or 
support.  If  the  principles  and  persecuting 
spirit  involved  in  such  decisions,  were  coun- 
tenanced and  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
we  should  soon  be  subjected  to  al'  the  burnings, 
hangings,  mairnings,  tortures,  a^.J  horrid  cruel» 
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ties.  <«rnirh  distingiiislied  the  dark  ages  of  Pope- 
ry, ana  tlie  oroceedings  of  ihe  Star  Chamber. 
How  .or.g  will  it  be  ere  professed  Christ ians 
display  a  Christian  tpirit!  and  what  is  llie  utility 
of  Christianity  to  the  world,  unless  candour, 
forbearance, /oiie,  meekness,  and  other  Christian 
virtues,  bo  the  characteristics  of  its  professed 
votaries  !  We  dare  any  person  to  brinj;  forward 
a  single  instance  of  a  man's  being  converted  lo 
the  faith  of  our  holy  religion,  by  the  display  of 
unhallowed  zeal,  furious  bigoirv,  sectarian  con- 
tentions, or  the  milllifestation  of  a  domineering 
and  persecuting  spirit.  But,  thousands  of  in- 
stances could  be  produced  of  such  dispositions 
being  Ihe  means  of  recruiting  tlie  ranks  of  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness.  The  following  state- 
ment, sent  lo  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool  J\Iercu- 
ry,  Feb.  14lh,  18S3,  displays  the  liberality  of 
certain  British  clergymen,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  I  have  been 
recently  called  on  by  death  to  part  with  one  of 

my  children.     I  waited  upon  the  Rev.  

of church  (where  I  buried  a  child  a  short 

time  ago,)  to  arrange  with  him  about  its  inter- 
ment near  the  other.  '  But,  lo  what  place  of 
worship  do  you  go?'  inquired  most  seriously  the 
Reverend  divine.  '  The  Methodists,  Sir,  of  the 
New  Connexion,'  I  replied.  '  As  you  do  not 
attend  my  church,  I  cannot,  therefore,  burv  your 
child. — Where  was  your  child  baptized  ?'  was 
his  second  inquiry.  'At  the  church  of  which  I 
am  a  member,'  I  answered.  '  How  can  you 
think,' exclaimed  the  liberal  and  pious,  but  indig- 
nanl  minister,  '  that  I  shall  bury  your  child, 
which  has  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenter  ?  Take 
your  child  to  be  buried  where  it  was  baptized.' — 
•  But,  Sir,  we  have  no  burial-ground  connected 
with  our  chapel.'  '  No  matter ;  the  church- 
wardens of  my  church  have  determined  not  to 
bury  any  that  do  not  belong  to  the  church.     Go,' 

said  the  minister,  '  to ,  and  arrange  with 

him.' — So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  and  left  me. 
R.  Emery." 

The  Duke  of  Newcaslle^o  notorious_/br  do- 
tng  xohit  he  pleases  xmlh  his  oiun — has  the  follow- 
in2  clause  introduced  into  certain  leases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  : — "  Thai  in  none 
of  the  houses  to  be  built,  shall  be  held  prayer-meet- 
ings, or  any  conventicles  for  the  di fusion  of  seriti- 
mmts  contrary  lo  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England."  A  fine  specimen,  truly,  of  Chris- 
tian liberality  in  the  nineteenth  century  !  If  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  attended  to  his 
prayers  3.sfrequently  a.nd  fervently  as  the  Liturgy 
enjoins,  he  would  be  disposed  to  display  a  little 
more  candour  in  reference  to  the  '•  prayer-meet- 
ings" of  his  dissenting  brethren.  With  regard 
to  the  leading  rfocinnea  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  aie  few  dissenters  disposed  to  find  much 
&ult  with  (hem.  But  what  will  his  Grace  say 
rif  the  indolence  and  avaricious  conduct  of  many 
•f  the  ministers  of  that  church,  which  have  been 


the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Disseiiitn' 
The  Vicar  of  Povensey  in  Sussex  (as  ajiponra 
from  a  petition  of  the  parishioner:,  dated  Februa- 
ry I,  1833)  derives  an  mcoine  from  the  parish  of 
at)Oul  1200/.  a-year,  and  yet  has  never  once  per- 
formed divine  service,  since  his  induction,  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  He  has  another  living  at 
Guestling,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  from  which 
he  derives  a  revenue  of  400/.  per  annum.  Whe- 
ther he  does  duty  there  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  parson  who  will  not 
so  much  as  read  prayers  for  1200/.  is  not  very 
likely  to  preach  for  4U0/. — R.  Hodgson,  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  is  also  Vicar  of  Burg-on-Saiids,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Georges  in  Hanover  Square,  Vicar  of 
Hcllington,  and  yet  at  none  of  these  places  is  he 
found  officiating.  The  tithes  received  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  Heshet,  amount  lo  1000/. 
or  1500/.  a-year ;  they  pay  the  curate  that  does 
the  duty  18/.  5*.,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
a-day — the  wages  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer.  In 
Wetheral  and  Warwick,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
draw  about  1000/.  a-year  for  tithes,  and  1000/. 
a-year  from  the  church  lands,  and  they  pay  the 
working  minister  the  sum  of  50/.  a-year.  The 
tithes  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthberts  and  St.  Ma- 
ry amount  to  about  1500/.  a-year ;  and  the  two 
curates,  who  do  the  duty,  receive  each  the  sum 
of  2/.  13s.  4(/.  a-year  !  !  Three  brothers  of  the 
name  oi  Goodenough,  monopolize  thirteen  pieces 
of  church  preferment.  One  of  them  is  Prebend 
of  Carlisle,  Westminister  and  ^  ork.  Vicar  of 
Wath  All-Saints  on  Dearn,  chaplain  of  Adwick, 
and  chaplain  of  Brampton  Bierlow.  Those  pre- 
ferments produce,  of  course,  several  thousands, 
for  which  the  incumbents  perform  absolutely  no- 
thing. And  yet,  one  of  the  persons  above  allud- 
ed to,  had  lately  the  effrontery  to  come  to  Carf- 
isle  and  preach  up  "  the  Church  is  in  danger," 
because  these  shockin.;  enormities  are  now  ex- 
posed lo  public  reprobation.  See  Times  news- 
paper for  March  7,  8,  1833.  It  would  be  no 
great  breach  of  charity  to  suppose,  that  it  is  such 
doctrines  and  practices  as  those  now  stated,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  determined  to  support 
with  such  a  degree  of  persecuting  zeal — and  that 
pure  Christianity,  detached  from  its  connexions 
with  the  state,  is  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. 

As  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Stuart's  statements 
respecting  the  liberality  of  Religious  Sectaries 
in  America,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  IBih  February  1833,  which  the  author 
received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  S— — ,  a  learned 
and  pious  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  may  be  here  inserted — 

"  I  deeply  regret  lo  hear  that  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  sectarianism  prevails  among  the  differ- 
ent religious  denominations  of  your  country. 
We,  too,  have  enough  of  it ;  but  it  is  here  mani- 
festly on  the  decline.  You  may  possibly  toink  if 
an  unreasonable  stretch  cf  liberality  when  1  leL' 
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fou,  that  wiihin  a  few  weeks,  I  suffered  an 
Episcopaliai  to  preach  in  my  pulpit,  and  to  use 
his  own  forms  of  prayer.  Bi't  such  is  the  state 
of  feeling  in  my  congregation,  that,  though  such 
>i  thing  had  never  before  occurred  among  them, 
yet  it  met  with  their  universal  and  unqualified 
approbation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  expect,  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon  here  in  one  of  our  Episcopal  churches, 
and  to  perform  the  whole  service  in  my  own  way. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  little  uncommon 
even  in  this  country ;  but  every  thing  indicates, 
that  such  expressions  of  good  will,  even  between 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  will  soon  be- 
come frequent.  Independents  and  Presbyte- 
rians here  occupy  nearly  the  same  ground.  They 
are  indeed  distinct  denominations,  but  are  repre- 
sented in  each  other's  public  bodies."  The  au- 
thor has  perused  an  excellent  sermon  of  the  cler- 
gyman now  alluded  to,  which  was  preached  in 
an  Independent  church  when  inroducing  an  In- 
dependent minister  to  his  charge  immediately  after 
ordination,  which  shows  that  we  have  still  much 
to  learn  from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  in  relation 
to  a  friendly  and  affectionate  in:ercourse  with 
Christians  of  different  denominations. 

No.  XII.^Oi  the  Demoralizing  J^ects  of  Infi- 
del Philosophy.  P.  153—156. 

With  the  view  of  corroborating  and  illustrating 
more  fully  the  statements  made  in  the  pages  re- 
ferred to,  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  in  re- 
lation to  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France   particularly  those  of  Paris. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vice  of  gambling  pre- 
vails in  the  capital  of  France  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  almost  any  other  country.  The  Pa- 
lais Royale  is  the  grand  focus  of  this  specie*  of  in- 
iquity, which  is  the  fertile  source  of  licentious- 
ness, and  of  almost  every  crime.  Mr.  J.  Scott, 
who  visited  Paris  in  1814,  thus  describes  this 
sink  of  moral  pollution.  "  The  Palais  Royale 
presents  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Paris  ; 
it  is  dissolute,  gay,  wretched,  elegant,  paltry, 
busy,  and  idle — it  suggests  recollections  of  atro- 
city, and  supplies  sights  of  fascination — it  dis- 
plays virtue  and  vice  living  on  easy  terms,  and 
in  immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  Ex- 
citements, indulgences,  and  privations — art  and 
vulgarity — science  and  ignorance — artful  con- 
spiracies and  careless  debaucheries — all  mingle 
here,  forming  an  atmosphere  of  various  exhala- 
tions, a  whirl  of  the  most  lively  images.^a  sti- 
mulating melange  of  what  is  most  heating,  in- 
toxicating, and  subduing."  Sir  W.  Scott,  who 
visited  Paris  in  1815,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  infamous  establishment.  "  The 
Paiais  Royale,  in  whose  saloons  and  porticoes 
vice  has  established  a  public  and  open  school  for 
gambling  and  licentiousness,  should  be  levelled 
to  the  ground  with  all   its  accursed  brothels  and 


gambling  houses — rendezvouses  the  more  sedue- 
live  to  youth,  as  being  free  from  some  cf  those 
dangers  which  would  alarm  timidity  in  places  of 
avowedly  scandalous  resort.  In  the  SaUon  dea 
Etrangers,  the  most  celebrated  haunt  of  this 
Dom-Daniel,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit, 
the  scene  was  decent  and  silent  to  a  degree  of 
solemnity.  An  immense  hall  was  filled  with 
gamesters  and  spectators.  Those  who  kept  the 
bank,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment, were  distinguished  by  the  green  shades 
which  they  wore  to  preserve  their  eyes  ;  by  their 
silent  and  grave  demeanour,  and  by  the  paleness 
of  their  countenances,  exhausted  by  their  con- 
stant vigils.  There  was  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  passport  required  for  entrance, 
save  that  of  a  decent  exterior ;  and,  on  the  long 
tables,  which  were  covered  with  gold,  an  artisan 
was  at  liberty  to  hazard  his  week's  wages,  or  a 
noble  his  whole  estate.  Youth  and  age  were 
equally  welcome,  and  any  one  who  chose  to  play 
within  the  limits  of  a  trifling  sum,  had  only  to 
accuse  his  own  weakness,  if  he  was  drawn  into 
deeper  or  more  dangerous  hazard.  Every  thing 
appeared  to  be  conducted  with  perfect  fairness. 
The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the  bank 
(which  is  however,  enormous)  is  the  extent  of 
the  funds,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain  any 
reverse  of  fortune ;  whereas,  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  play  against  the  bank,  are  in  cir- 
cumstances to  be  ruined  by  the  first  succession 
of  ill  luck;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  small  ventures 
merge  in  the  stock  of  the  principal  adventurers, 
as  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  The  profits  of  the 
establishment  must,  indeed,  be  very  large,  to 
support  its  expenses.  Besides  a  variety  of  at- 
tendants, who  distribute  refreshments  to  the 
players  gratis,  there  is  an  elegant  entertainment, 
with  expensive  wines,  regularly  prepared,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  those  who 
choose  to  partake  of  it.  With  such  temptations 
around  him,  and  where  the  hazarding  an  insigni- 
ficant sum  seems  at  first  venial  or  innocent,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  thousands  feel  themselves  gradi>- 
ally  involved  in  the  vortex,  whose  verge  is  so  lit- 
tle distinguishable,  until  they  are  swallowed  up, 
with  their  time,  talents,  fortune,  and  frequentlj 
also  both  body  and  soul. 

"  This  is  vice  with  her  fairest  vizard;  but  the 
same  unhallowed  precinct  contains  many  a  s^ 
cret  cell /or  the  most  hideous  and  unheard  of  de- 
baucheries ;  many  an  open  rendezvous  of  infamy, 
and  many  a  den  of  usury  and  treason ;  the  whole 
mixed  with  a  Vanity  Fair  of  shops  for  jewels, 
trinkets,  and  baubles ;  that  bashfulness  may  not 
need  a  decent  pretext  for  adventuring  into  the 
haunts  of  infamy.  It  was  here  that  the  preach- 
ers of  revolution  found,  amidst  gamblers,  despe- 
radoes, and  prostitutes,  ready  auditors  of  their 
doctrines,  and  active  hands  to  labour  in  their 
vineyard.  It  was  here  that  the  plots  of  the 
Buonapartists  were  adjusted ;  and  from  hence 
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the  seduced  soldiers,  inflamed  with  many  a  biim- 
|>«r  to  the  health  of  the  exile  of  Elba,  under  the 
mystic  names  of  Jean  de  I'Epee,  and  Corporal 
Violet,  were  dismissed  tu  spread  the  news  of  his 
approaching  return.  In  short,  from  this  central 
pit  of  Acheron,  in  which  are  openly  assembled 
and  mingled  those  characters  and  occupations 
which,  in  all  other  capitals,  are  driven  to  shroud 
themselves  in  separate  and  retired  recesses  ;  from 
this  focus  of  vice  and  treason  have  flowed  forth 
those  waters  of  bitterness  of  which  France  has 
drunk  so  deeply." 

The  state  of  marriage  in  this  country  since  the 
revolution  is  likewise  the  fertile  source  of  im- 
morality and  crime.  Marriage  is  little  else  than 
a  state  of  legal  concubinage,  a  mere  temporary 
connexion,  from  which  the  parties  can  loose  them- 
selves when  they  please ;  and  women  are  a 
species  of  mercantile  commodity.  Illicit  con- 
nexions and  illegitimate  children,  especially  in 
Paris,  are  numerous  beyond  what  is  known  in 
any  oilier  country.  The  following  statement  of 
the  uiTairs  of  the  French  capital,  for  the  year 
ending  22d  September  1903,  given  by  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge,  presents  a 
most  revolting  idea  of  the  state  of  public  morals  ; 
— During  this  year  490  men  and  167  women 
committed  suicide  ;  81  men  and  69  women  were 
murdered,  of  whom  55  men  and  52  women  were 
foreigners;  644  divorces;  155  murderers  exe- 
cuted ;  1210  persons  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
&c.  ;  1626  persons  to  hard  labour,  and  64  mark- 
ed with  hot  irons ;  12,  076  public  women  were 
registered  ;  large  sums  were  levied  from  these 
wretched  creatures,  who  were  made  to  pay  from 
3  to  10  guineas  each  monthly,  according  to  their 
rank,  beauty,  or  fashion  ;  1552  kept  mistresses 
were  noted  down  by  the  police,  and  380  brothels 
licensed  by  the  Prefect.  Among  the  criminals 
executed  were  7  fathers  for  poisoning  their 
children  ;  10  husbands  for  murdering  their  wives; 
6  wives  that  had  murdered  their  husbands  ;  and 
15  children  who  had  poisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed their  parents. 

The  glaring  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  an- 
other striking  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
France,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  capital. 
Entering  Paris  on  the  Sabbath,  a  Briton  is 
shocked  at  beholding  all  that  reverence  and  so- 
lemnity with  which  that  sacred  day  is  generally 
kept  in  Christian  countries,  not  only  set  aside, 
but  ridiculed  and  contemned,  and  a  whole  people 
apparently  lost  to  every  impression  of  religion. 
The  shops  are  all  alive,  the  gaming-houses  fill- 
ed, the  theatres  crowded,  the  streets  deafened 
with  ballad-singers  and  mountebanks;  persons 
of  all  ages,  from  the  hoary  grandsire  to  the  child 
Df  four  or  five  years,  engaged  in  balls,  routs,  and 
dancings, — the  house  of  God  alone  deserted,  and 
ihe  voice  of  religion  alone  unheard  and  despised. 
The  Sabbath  was  the  day  appointed  for  cele- 
•rating  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba  in 


1815.  In  the  grand  square  there  were  stationed 
two  theatres  of  dancers  and  rope-dancers :  two 
theatres  of  amusing  physical  experiments  ;  su 
bands  for  dancing  ;  a  theatre  of  singers  ;  a  display 
of  fire-works;  a  circus  where  Francone's  truopi 
were  to  exhibit  ;  and  above  all,  that  most  delec- 
table sport  called  Matts  de  Cocagne.  The  Matts 
de  Cocagne  consists  of  two  long  poles,  near  the 
tops  of  which  are  suspended  various  articles  ot 
cookery,  such  as  roast  beef,  fowls,  ducks,  &c^ 
The  poles  are  soaped  and  rendered  slippery 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  sport  consists  in  the  lu- 
dicrous failures  of  those  who  climb  to  reach  the 
eatables.  Two  JNIatls  de  Cocagne  were  also 
erected  in  the  square  IVIarjury  ;  as  also  four  bands 
for  dancing,  a  theatre  of  rope-dancers  ;  a  theatre 
of  amusing  experiments  ;  a  theatre  of  singers, 
&c. ;  and  fire- works.  These  amusements  were 
to  commence  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  to  last  till 
night.  Along  the  avenue  of  the  Champ  de  Ely- 
sees,  there  were  erected  36  foimtains  of  wine,  12 
tables  for  the  distribution  of  eatables,  such  as 
pies,  fowls,  sausages,  &c.  The  distribution  of 
the  wine  and  eatables  took  place  at  three  o'clock. 
At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  fire-work  nt 
the  Place  de  Concorde.  Immediately  afier- 
wards  a  detonating  balloon  ascended  from  the 
Champ  de  Elysees.  The  detonation  took  place 
when  the  balloon  was  at  the  height  of  500  toises, 
or  above  SOOO  feet.  In  the  evening  all  the  the- 
atres were  opened  gratis,  and  all  the  public  edi- 
fices were  illuminated.  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  Parisians  worshipped  the  "  goddess  of 
Reason  "  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

That  such  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  still 
continued,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  ciiv 
of  Paris,  but  abounds  in  most  of  the  provincial 
towns  of  France,  appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Eevangelicil 
Magazine  for  January  1833,  from  a  gentleman 
who  recently  resided  in  different  parts  of  that 
country  : — "  Could  every  pious  reader  of  this 
letter  be  awakened,  on  the  morning  of  that  sacred 
day,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  clang  of  the  anvil, 
and,  on  his  entrance  into  the  streets  and  markets, 
observe  business  prosecuted  or  suspended  accoid- 
ing  to  the  tastes  of  the  tradesmen;  could  he 
mark  the  workmen  on  seasons  of  religious  fesli- 
val,  erecting  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  Sabbaih 
morning,  and  removing  it  on  the  Sabbaih  even- 
ing ;  and  notice  the  labourers,  at  their  option, 
toiling  all  day  at  the  public  works  ;  could  he  see 
the  card-party  in  the  hotel,  and  the  nine-pins 
before  every  public  house,  and  the  promenaders 
swarming  in  all  the  suburbs  ;  could  he  be  com- 
pelled to  witness,  on  one  Sunday,  a  grand  re- 
view of  a  garrison  ;  and  on  another  be  disturbed 
by  the  music  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  • 
and  could  he  find,  amidst  all  this  profanation,  as 
I  have  found,  no  temple  to  which  to  retreat,  save 
the  barren  cliff"  or   ihe  ocean-cave,  surely  he 
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would  feel  and  proclaim  the  truth,  'This  people 
is  deslroyeri  for  lack  of  knowledge.'  "  The  same 
gentleman  shows,  that  this  profanation  is  chiefly 
occasioned  by  "  the  destitution  of  Scriptual  in- 
formation which  exists  in  France,"  which  the 
I'oilowing  facts,  among  many  others  that  came 
under  his   own   observation,  tend  to  illustrate. 

"On  the  road  to  M on  a  market-day,  I 

stopped  about  a  dozen  persons,  some  poor,  others 
of  the  better  classes,  and  showing  them  the  New 
Testament,  begged  them  to  inform  me  if  they 
possessed  it.     With  a  single  exception,  they  all 

replied  in  the  negative.    In  the  town  of  M 

I  entered,  with  the  same  inquiry,  many  of  the 
most  respectable  shops.  Only  one  individual 
among  their  occupiers  was  the  owner  of  a  New 
Testament.  One  gentleman,  who,  during  a 
week,  dined  with  me  at  my  inn,  and  who  avow- 
ed himself  a  deist  and  a  materialist,  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  Testament  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, I  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  read  it ;  for, 
on  my  presenting  one  to  him,  he  asked  if  it  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  creation.  A  journey- 
man bookbinder,  having  expressed  a  wish  to 
obtain  this  precious  book,  remarked,  on  receiving 
it,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  its  divine  authority, 
that  he  dared  to  say  it  was  '  a  very  fine  work.' 
A  student  in  a  university,  about  20  years  of  age, 
told  me,  that  although  he  had  seen  the  Vulgate 
(Latin)  version  of  the  New  Testament,  he  had 
never  met  with  it  in  a  French  translation  A 
young  woman,  who  professed  to  have  a  Biblcj 
produced  instead  of  it  a  Catholic  Abridgment  of 
the  Scriptures,  garbled  in  many  important  por- 
tions, and  interlarded  with  the  comments  of  the 
Fathers." 

Such  facts  afford  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
France  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  enlightening  of  the  minds  of  the  community 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truths  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Infidelity,  Materialism,  and 
immorality,  should  very  generally  prevail.  "  Even 
among  the  Protestants,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  a  large  number  of  their  ministers  are  worldly 
men,  frequenting,  as  a  pious  lady  assured  me, 
*  the  chase,  the  dance,  and  the  billiard  table.' 
As  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  case  is 
equally  deplorable.  In  two  large  towns,  and  a 
population  of  25,000, 1  found  no  Protestant  sanc- 
tuary. In  a  third  town,  containing  about  7000 
inhabitants,  there  was  an  English  Episcopal 
chapel  for  the  British  residents,  but  no  French 
Protestant  service.  At  a  fourth,  in  which  there 
was  a  Protestant  church,  the  minister,  who  sup- 
plied four  other  places,  preached  one  Sabbath  in 
^ve  weeks." 

The  mania  for  dancing,  which  pervades  all 
classes  and  all  ages,  is  another  characteristic  of 
the  peoole  of  Paris,  of  which  some  idea  may  be 
formed  irom  the  following  extract  from  a  French 
public  Journal,  dated  August  2,  1804:— "The 


danso-mania  of  both  sexes  seems  rather  to  in- 
crease than  decrease  with  the  warm  weather. 
Sixty  balls  were  advertised  for  last  Sunday;  and 
for  to-morrow  sixty-nine  are  announced.  Any 
person  walking  in  the  Elysian  fields,  or  on  the 
Boulevards,  may  be  convinced  that  these  temples 
of  pleasure  are  not  without  worshippers.  Besides 
these,  in  our  own  walks  last  Sunday,  we  counttd 
no  less  than  twenty-two  gardens  not  advertised, 
where  there  was  Jiddling  and  dancing.  Indeed, 
this  pleasure  is  tempting,  because  it  is  very  cheap. 
For  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  costs  6  sous  (3d.,) 
and  2  sous  (Id.,)  to  the  fiddler,  a  huslatnd  and 
wife,  with  their  children,  may  amuse  themselves 
from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  As  this  exercise  both  diverts 
the  mind  and  strengthens  the  body,  and  as  Sun- 
day is  the  only  day  of  the  week  which  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  people  can  dispose  of,  with- 
out injury  to  themselves  or  the  state,  government 
encourages,  as  much  as  possible,  these  innocent 
amusements  on  that  day.  In  the  garden  of  C  hau- 
mievre,  on  the  Boulevard  Neuf,  we  observed,  in 
the  same  quadrilles,  last  Sunday,  four  genera- 
tions, the  great  grandsire  dancing  with  his  great- 
great  granddaughter,  and  the  great-grandmamma 
dancing  with  her  great-great-grandson.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  impossible  to  be  expressed,  to  see 
persons  of  so  many  different  ages,  all  enjoying  the 
same  pleasures  for  the  present,  not  remembering 
past  misfortunes,  nor  apprehending  future  ones. 
The  grave  seemed  equally  distant  from  the  girl 
of  ten  years  old,  and  from  her  great-granJmamma 
of  seventy  years,  and  from  the  boy  that  had  not 
seen  three  lustres,  as  from  the  great  grandsire 
reaching  nearly  fourscore  years.  In  another 
quadrille,  were  four  lovers  dancing  with  their 
mistresses.  There,  again,  nothing  was  observed 
but  an  emulation  who  should  enjoy  the  present 
moment.  Not  an  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  timo 
to  come,  clouded  their  thoughts  ;  in  a  few  words, 
they  were  perfectly  happy.  Let  those  torment- 
ed by  avarice  or  ambition  frequent  those  places 
on  a  Sunday,  and  they  will  be  cured  of  their  vile 
passions,  if  they  are  not  incurable."* 

Such  are  a  few  sketches  of  the  moral  state 
and  character  of  the  people  of  Paris,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  are,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications, applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  other  large  towns  in  France.  Among  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
there  appears  to  be  no  distinct  fcognition  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  .-^  the  obligation 
of  the  Divine  law,  or  of  a  future  and  eternal  state 
of  existence.  Whirled  about  incessantly  in  the 
vortex  of  vanity  and  dissipation,  the  Creator  is 
lost  sight  of,  moral  responsibility  disregarded, 
and  present  sensual  gratifications  pursued  with 


•  Several  of  the  above  sketches  are  extracted  from 
the  "  Glasgow  Geography,"  a  work  which  contains 
an  Immense  mass  of  historical,  geographical,  and 
miscellaneous  information 
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the  utmost  eagerness,  regardless  whether  death 
shall  prove  the  precursor  to  permanent  happiness 
or  misery,  or  lo  a  stale  of"  eternal  sUep."  Never, 
perhaps,  in  a  Pagan  country,  ivas  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  so  systematically  reduced  to  prac- 
tice as  in  the  country  of  Voltaire,  BufTon,  Mi- 
rabeau,  Condorcet,  Helvetius,  and  Diderot.  It 
tannot  be  ditlicult  to  trace  the  present  demorali- 
sation of  FVance  to  the  sceptical  and  atheistical 
principles  disseniinsled  by  such  writers,  which 
were  adopted  in  all  their  extent,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  leaders  of  the  first  Revolution.  Soon 
after  tliit  event,  education  was  altogether  pro- 
scribed. During  the  space  of  five  years,  from 
1791  to  1796,  the  public  instruction  of  the  young 
was  totally  set  aside,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
.eft  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  duties  they  owe 
to  God  and  to  man.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceive what  must  be  the  intellectual,  the  moral, 
and  religious  condition  of  those  who  were  born  a 
little  before  this  period,  and  who  now  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  arrived  at  the 
years  of  manhood.  A  gentleman  at  Paris  hap- 
pened to  possess  a  domestic  of  sense  and  general 
intelligence  above  his  station.  His  mastft-,  upon 
some  occasion,  used  to  him  the  expression,  "  It 
is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by," — the  Christian 
maxim.  The  young  man  looked  rather  surpris- 
ed: "  Yes,"  (replied  the  gentleman)  "  I  say,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  u^  not  only  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
oy,  but  also  to  return  good  for  evil."  "  It  may  be 
so  Sir,"  (replied  he)  "  but  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  during  the  heat  of  the  revolution,  when 
it  would  have  been  death  to  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  religion  ;  and  so  soon  as  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  drill- 
serjeant,  whose  first  lesson  to  me  was,  that  as  a 
French  soldier,  I  was  to  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  France  is  now  somewhat  improved  in 
intelligence  and  morality  beyond  that  which 
sprung  up  during  the  demoralizing  scenes  of 
the  first  revolution  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 
teracting efforts  that  can  now  be  used,  another 
generation,  at  least,  must  pass  away,  before  the 
immoral  effects  produced  by  infidel  philosophy, 
and  the  principles  which  prevailed  during  the 
"  reign  of  terror,"  can  be  nearly  obliterated. 

I  shall  conclude  these  sketches  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  consecration  of  the  "  Goddess 
of  Reason,"— f)ne  of  the  most  profane  and  pre- 
sumptuous mockeries  of  every  thing  that  is  ra- 
tional or  sacred,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

•'  The  section  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  declared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  November  10,  1793, 
that  they  would  no  lunger  have  priests  among 
hem,  and  that  they  required  the  total  suppression 
♦fall  salaries  paid  to  the  ministers  of  religious 
vurship      The  petition  was  followed  by  a  nume- 


rous procession,  which  filed  off  in  the  hal),  a^ 
companied  by  national  music.     Surrounded   bv 
them,  appeared   a   young   woman*  of  the  fines! 
figure,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  liberty,  and  beatea 
in  a  chair,  ornamented  with  leaves  and  festoons. 
She   was   placed  opposite   the  President ,  anfl 
Chaumelte, oneofihe  members, said,'  Farmlidtm 
has  abandoned  the  place  of  truth  ;  squint  eyed, 
it  could  noi  bear  the  brilliant  light.     The  people 
of  Paris  have  taken   possession  of  the  temple, 
which  they  have  regenerated  ;  the  Gothic  arches 
which,  till  this  day  resounded  wiihiies,  now  echo 
with  the  accents  of  truth  ;  you  see    we  have  not 
taken   for  our  festivals   inanimate   idols,  it  is  a 
cheftTceuvre  of  nature  whom  we  have  arrayed  in 
the  habit  of  liberty  ;  its  sacred  form  h&siriflamed 
all  hearts.     The  public  has  but  one  cry,  "  No 
more  altars,  no  more  priests,  no  other  God  but 
the  God  of  nature."     We,  their  magistrates,  we 
accompany  them  from  the  temple  of  truth  to  the 
temple  of  the  laws,  to  celebrate  a  new  liberty,  and 
to  request  that  the  cidevant  church  of  Notre  Dame 
be  changed  into  a  temple  consecrated  to  reason  and 
truth.^     This   proposal,  being  converted    into   a 
motion,  was  immediately  decreed  ;  and  the  Con- 
vention afterwards    decided,  that   the  citizens  of 
Paris,  on  this  day,  continued  to  deserve   well  of 
their  country.     The  Goddess  then  seated  herself 
by  the  side  of  the  President,  who  gave  her  a/ro- 
temalkiss.  The  secretaries  presented  themselves 
lo  share   the  same  favour  ;  every  one  was  eager 
to  kiss  the  new  divinity,  whom  so  many  saluta- 
tions did  not  tn  the  least  disconcert.     During  the 
ceremony,    the  orphans  of  the  country,  pupils  of 
Bourdon  (one  of  the  members)  sang-  a  hymn  to 
reason,  composed  by  citizen  Moline.     The  na- 
tional music  played  Gosset's  hymn  to  liberty. 
The  Convention  then  mixed  with  the  people,  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  reason  in  her  nevi  temple.    A 
grand  festival  was  accordingly  held  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  honour  of  this  deiiy.     In  the 
middle  of  the  church  was  erected  a  mourn,  and  on 
it  a  very  plain  temple,  the  facade  of  which  bore 
the   following   inscription — '  a   la    Philosophic.' 
The  busts  of  the  most   celebrated   philosophers 
were  placed  before  the  gate  of  this  temple.     The 
torch  of  truth  was  in  the  summit  of  the    mount, 
upon  the  altar  of  Reason,  spreading  light.     The 
Convention  and  all   the  constituted   authorities 
assisted  at  the  ceremony.     Two  rows  of  young 
girls,  dressed  in  white,  each  wearing  a  crown  of 
oak  leaves,  crossed  before  the  allar  of  reason,  at 
the  sound  of  republican  music  ;  each  of  the  girls 
inclined  before  the  torch,  and  ascended  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mount.    Liberty  then  came  out  of  the 
temple  of  philosophy,  towards  a  throne  made  ol 
turf,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  republicans  o> 
both  sexes,  who  sang  a  hymn  in  her  praise,  ex- 
tending their  arms  at  the  same  time  towards  her. 


*  Madame  DesmouUnes,  who  was  afterwards  («fl 

lotined. 


CONSECRATION  OF  A  FEMALE  DEITY 
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Liberty  ascended  afterwards,  to  return  to  the 
temple,  and,  in  re-entering  it,  she  turned  about, 
casting  a  look  of  benevolence  upon  her  friends; 
when  she  got  in,  every  one  expressed  with  enthu- 
siasm the  sensations  which  the  Goddess  excited 
in  them  by  songs  of  joy ;  and  they  swore,  never, 
never  to  cease  to  be  faithfnl  to  her." 

Such  were  the  festivities  and  ceremonies  which 
were  prescribed  for  the  installation  of  this  new 
divinity,  and  such  the  shameless  folly  and  daring 
impiety  with  which  they  were  accompanied ! 
Such  is  the  Religion  of  what  has  been  presump- 
tuouslv  called  Philosophy,  when  it  has  shaken  off 
its  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Revelation — a  reli- 
gion as  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  it  is  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Never,  in  any  age, 
was  Philosophy  so  shamefully  degraded,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  contempt  of  every  rational  mind,  as 
when  it  thus  stooped  lo  such  absurd  foolery  and 
Heaven-darm;j  profanity.     Besides  the   impiety 
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of  the  whole  of  this  procedure, — which  is  almuti 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  c^the  world — 
there  was  an  imbecility  and  a  iilliness  in  it,  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  those  sublime  ideas  of 
creation  and  Providence,  which  true  philosophy, 
when  properly  directed,  has  a  tendency  to  inspire. 
And  how  inc07isistently,a.s  well  as  inhumanely, di'l 
these  worshippers  of  "liberty,"  "reason,"  arid 
"truth,"  conduct  themselves  to  the  representative 
of  their  goddess,  when,  soon  after,  thcv  doomed  iha 
lady,  whom  they  had  kissed  and  adored  in  the 
"temple  of  truth,"  to  expire  under  the  stroke  of  the 
guillotine !  Such  occurrences  appi;ar  evidently 
intended  by  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  to 
admonish  us  of  the  danger  of  separating  science 
from  its  connexions  with  roveeiled  religion,  arid 
to  show  us  to  what  dreadful  lengths,  in  impiety 
and  crime,  even  men  of  talent  will  proceed,  when 
the  truths  of  Revelation  are  set  aside,  and  the 
principles  and  moral  laws  of  Christiknitj  an 
trampled  under  foot. 
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Sir, 

In  dedicating  to  you  this  volume,  which  has  I'or  its  object  to  exhibit  a  popu 
lar  view  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  as  deduced  from  the  li<fiit  of 
science  and  revelation, — a  consideration  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  f()rma] 
and  customary  honour  of  addressing  a  man  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
induced  me  to  shelter  it  under  your  patronage. 

lu  the  several  vocations  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  called  you  to  ofH 
ciale,  you  have  proved  yourself  tlie  warm  and  disinterested  patron  of  all  that 
IS  benevolent  and  good — of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  present  and  eterna. 
welfare  of  mankind :  and  your  praises  have  been  re-echoed  from  one  corner 
of  the  land  to  another,  as  the  champion  of  the  Christian  religion, — the  doctrines 
of  which,  your  voice  and  your  pen  have  done  so  much  to  illustrate. 

Your  writings  furnish  ample  testimony  to  the  world  of  your  earnest,  active, 
and  unwearied  solicitude  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind 
— a  solicitude  which  is  not  abated  by  any  minor  differences  of  opinion  in  those 
with  whom  you  co-operate,  where  the  great  object  is,  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
liappmess  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Your  kind  indulgence  to  me,  on  the  slight  acquaintance  I  have  of  you  per- 
sonally, and  your  approbation  of  some  of  my  labours,  in  endeavouring  to 
connect  Science  and  Jieligion,  induce  me  to  hope,  that,  if  the  views  taken  of 
the  present  subject  in  any  measure  correspond  with  your  own,  you  will  coun- 
tenance my  humble  attempts  to  dispel  the  prejudices  which  many  well-meaning 
Christians  may  entertain,  as  to  the  beneficial  tendency  of  exhibiting  the  sciences 
of  a  present,  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  and  relations  o^sl  future  world. 

That  you  may  long  be  spared  as  the  advocate  of  vital  Christianity — as  a 
blessing  and  ornament  to  your  country — and  as  a  zealous  instructor  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  promote  its  best  interests ;  and  that  you  may  enjoy,  with- 
out interruption,  the  pleasures  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  pious,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of, 

Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

and  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  DICK. 

Brau^tity  Ferry,  near  Dundee, 
Dec.  28,  1827. 


PREFACE. 


The  reasonings  and  illustrations  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  intended 
to  direct  the  intelligent  Christian  in  some  of  those  trains  of  thought  which  he 
ought  to  prosecute,  when  looking  forward  to  the  scene  of  his  future  destination. 
The  Author  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  from  a 
consideration,  that  many  vague  and  erroneous  conceptions  are  still  entertained 
among  Christians  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heavenly  felicity,  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  iliture  world.  In  elucidating  the  train  of  thought  which  is  here 
prosecuted,  he  has  brought  forward,  without  hesitation,  the  discoveries  ol 
modern  science,  particuiariy  inose  which  relate  to  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ; 
convinced,  that  all  the  manifestations  of  himself  which  the  Creator  has  per 
mitted  us  to  contemplate,  are  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  plan  of  his  moral 
government  in  relation  both  to  our  present  and  our  future  destiny.  He  has 
carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  might  appear  like  vague  or  extravagant  con 
jecture  ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  opinions  he  lias  broached,  and  the  conclusions 
he  has  deduced,  will  generally  be  found  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  Nature 
and  the  dictates  of  Revelation.  He  is  aware,  that  he  has  many  prejudices  to 
encounter,  arising  from  the  vague  and  indeifinite  manner  in  which  such  sub- 
jects have  been  hitherto  treated,  and  from  the  want  of  those  expansive  views 
of  the  Divine  operations  which  the  professors  of  Christianity  should  endeavour 
to  attain  ;  but  he  feels  confident  that  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate 
his  sentiments,  will  treat  with  candour  an  attempt  to  elucidate  a  subject  hitherto 
overlooked,  and  in  which  every  individual  in  the  human  race  is  deeply  in 
terested. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  publish  what  is  contained  in  Parts  II.  and  III. 
without  any  dissertation  on  the  evidences  of  a  future  state  as  deduced  from  the 
light  of  nature — taking  the  immortality  of  man  for  granted  on  the  authority  of 
Revelation.  But,  on  second  thought,  it  was  judged  expedient,  for  the  sake  of 
general  readers,  to  exhibit  a  condensed  view  of  those  arguments  which  even 
the  light  of  reason  can  produce  in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  man.  In  this 
department  of  the  volume,  the  Author  has  brought  forward  several  arguments 
which  he  is  not  aware  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  ethical  writers,  when 
treating  on  this  subject.  He  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  and  the  other 
arguments  here  adduced,  in  minute  detail,  and  in  a  popular  manner,  so  as  to 
be  level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  reader;  and  he  trusts,  that  the  force  ol 
the  whole  combined,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  as  high  a  degree  of  moral 
demonstration  as  can  be  expected  in  relation  to  objects  which  are  not  cogni 
zable  by  the  eye  of  sense. 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  OTcatcr  portion  of  what  is  contained  in  Part  III.  having  been  written 
above  eiu^ht  years  ago,  several  apparent  repetitions  of  fact^  alluded  to  in  the 
[(receding  Parts  may  perhaps  be  noticed  by  the  critical  reader;  but,  in  genera) 
it  will  be  fonnd,  that  where  ihe  same  facts  are  repeated,  they  are  either  exhilj- 
ited  in  a  new  aspect,  or  brought  forward  to  elucidate  another  subject. 

The  practical  reflections  and  remarks  imbodied  in  the  last  Part  of  this  work, 
will  not,  the  Author  is  persuaded,  he  considered  by  any  of  his  readers,  as  either 
unnecessary,  or  unappropriate  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  preceding  parts 
of  this  volume.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  individual  be  con- 
vinced, that  he  cannot  be  supposed  a  candidate  for  a  blessed  immortality,  unless 
the  train  of  his  aHeclions,  and  the  general  tenor  of  Jus  conduct,  in  some  meas- 
ure correspond  to  the  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  the  moral  purity  which 
Tcvail  in  the  heavenly  state. 

The  favourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given  to  the  volumes  he  has 
formerly  published,  induces  the  Author  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  present 
volume  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  their  attention.  That  it  may  tend 
to  con\nnce  (he  skeptical  of  the  reality  of  an  immortal  existence — to  expand 
the  believer's  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  glory  ol 
"  that  inheritance  which  is  reserved  in  heaven"  lor  the  faithful — and  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  every  reader  an  ardent  desire  to  cultivate  those  dispositions  and 
virtues  which  wall  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss — is  the 
Author's  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish,  as  it  was  the  great  object  he  had  in 
view  when  engaged  in  its  composition. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


FUTURE    STATE. 


PART  I. 

PROOFS  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  SKetches  contained  in  Parts  II,  and  III, 
of  thts  work,  being  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate 
the  connexion  of  science  with  the  scenes  of  a 
future  world,  and  the  aids  which  its  discoveries 
afford,  for  enabling  us  to  form  some  conception 
of  the  perpetual  improvement  of  its  inhabitants 
in  knowledge  and  felicity — I  shall  endeavour,  in 
this  First  Part,  to  exhibit  a  condensed  view  of 
some  of  those  evidences  which  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal  destination  of 
man. 

This  is  an  inquiry  far  more  interesting  and 
important,  to  every  individual  of  mankind,  than 
any  other  which  comes  within  the  range  of  tha 
human  mind.  Next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  the  animat- 
mg  prospects  which  can  cheer  us  in  this  land  of 
our  pilgrimage.  Remove  from  the  mind  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  existence,  and  the  hope  of  im- 
moitaliiy,  and  religion  becomes  a  shadow,  life  a 
dream,  and  the  approach  of  death  a  scene  of 
darkness  and  despair.  Upon  this  short  question, 
'  Is  man  immortal,  or  is  he  not?"  depends  all 
that  is  valuable  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in  the- 
ology, and  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  man 
as  a  social  being,  and  as  a  rational  and  account- 
able intelligence.  If  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal 
existence,  an  immense  importance  must  attach 
to  all  his  present  affections,  actions,  and  pur- 
suits ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment, 
that  they  be  directed  in  such  a  channel,  as  will 
tend  to  carry  him  forward,  in  safety,  to  the  feli- 
cities of  a  future  world.  But  if  his  whole  ex- 
istence be  circumscribed  within  the  circle  of  a 


fe\v  fleeting  years,  man  appears  an  enigma,  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  human 
life  a  mystery,  the  world  a  scene  of  confusion, 
virtue  a  mere  phantom,  the  Creator  a  capricious 
being,  and  his  plans  and  arrangements  an  inex- 
tricable maze. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
indifference  to  religion  which  so  generally  pre- 
vails, especially  among  those  who  are  raised  a 
little  above  the  vulgar  throng,  and  the  unhallowed 
propensities  and  vicious  practices  to  which  it 
gives  rise — are  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  the  want  of  a  full  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
a  future  existence,  or  to  some  doubts  which  hover 
about  the  mind,  in  relation  to  this  important 
point.  There  is  no  man,  however  insensible  to 
the  obligations  of  religion,  that  can  fully  satisfy 
his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  others,  that  the 
idea  of  a  future  world  is  a  mere  chimera.  On 
the  contrary,  the  possibility,  and  even  the  pro- 
bability, of  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destiny, 
will,  at  certain  seasons,  force  themselves  upon 
the  minds  even  of  the  most  careless  and  profane. 
Yet,  it  is  amazing  to  consider,  with  what  ease  and 
indifference  multitudes  of  this  description  can 
glide  down  the  stream  of  time,  under  the  awful 
uncertainty  whether  it  will  land  them  in  tho 
shades  of  annihilation,  the  realms  of  bliss,  or  the 
regions  of  endless  wo. — "  Between  us  and  these 
three  periods  or  states,"  says  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  "  no  barrier  is  interposed  but  life,  tha 
most  brittle  thing  in  all  nature  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  being  certainly  not  designed  for 
those  who  doubt  whether  they  have  an  immortal 
part  to  enjoy  it,  such  persons  have  nothing  left, 
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but  the  miserable  chance  of  annihilation,  or  of 
hell.  There  is  not  any  reflection  which  con  have 
more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is  none  wliicii 
has  greater  terror.  Let  ua  set  the  bravest  face 
on  our  condition,  and  play  the  heroes  as  artfully 
as  we  can,  yet  see  here  the  issue  which  attends 
the  goodliest  life  upon  earth!  It  is  in  vain  for 
iiion  lo  turn  aside  their  thoughts  from  this  eterni- 
ty which  awaits  them,  as  if  they  were  able  to 
destroy  it,  by  denying  it  a  place  intheir  imagina- 
tion. It  subsists  i7»  gpite  of  them  ;  it  advances 
unobserved  ;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw  the 
curtain  from  it,  will,  in  a  short  time,  infalhbly 
fctluce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  being 
forever  nothing,  or  forever  miserable." 

To  treat  a  subject  so  interesting  and  moment- 
jus,  with  levity  or  indifference ;  to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  Uie  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  objects, 
which  a  few  years,  at  most,  will  snatch  forever 
from  their  embrace ;  and  never  to  spend  one 
serious  hour  in  reflecting  on  what  may  possibly 
succeed  the  present  scene  of  existence,  or  in 
endeavoring  to  find  some  light,  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  that  may  hang  over  this  important  in- 
quiry, and  to  treat  with  derision  and  scorn  those 
who  would  direct  them  in  this  serious  investiga- 
tion, is  not  only  fiwlish  and  preposterous,  but 
the  height  of  infatuation  and  of  madness.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  reasonable 
rten  act,  in  relation  to  theafl'airs  of  the  present 
world.  To  retain  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  of  honor, 
a  man  will  sometimes  sfain  every  nerve,  stretch 
every  faculty,  deprive  '.limself  of  sleep,  submit 
to  numerous  privations,  encounter  the  raging 
elements,  and  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 
Nay,  he  will  often  be  overwhelmed  with  despond- 
ency at  the  slightest  inconveniences,  and  will 
pass  whole  weeks  and  months  in  sullenness  and 
chagrin,  for  an  imaginary  affront,  or  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  pounds,  while,  at  the  same  tine, 
he  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  and  without  the 
least  emotion,  in  regard  to  the  unknown  scenes 
of  the  eternal  world,  and  the  danger  of  endless 
nisery  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Such  a  conduct, 
and  such  dispositions,  which  are  too  frequently 
realized  in  the  case  of  thousand.s  who  occasion- 
ally mingle  in  our  religious  assemblies,  are 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  of  common  sense,  and  with  every  thing 
that  ought  to  characterize  a  rational  and  an 
accountable  creature. 

When  we  look  back  into  the  inexplorable  abyss 
cf  that  eternity  which  is  already  past ;  when  we 


look  forward  to  the  immeasurable  extent,  and 
the  unfathomable  depth  of  eternity  to  come  ; 
when  we  behold  Time,  and  all  its  circling  years, 
appearing  only  like  a  point  on  the  surface  of  that 
vast  and  boundless  ocean ;  when  we  consider 
the  immense  s|iace8  of  the  universe  with  which 
we  aie  surrounded,  and  the  innumerable  Worlds 
which  lie  dispersed  in  every  direction  throughout 
the  immeasurable  tracts  of  creation  ;  when  we 
consider  that  our  existence,  as  thinking  beings, 
may  run  parallel  with  interminable  ages  ;  and 
that,  in  the  revolutions  of  eternity,  we  may  exist 
in  regions  of  space  immeasurably  distant  from 
our  ]]resent  habitation,  associate  with  other  or- 
ders of  intelligent  beings,  and  pass  through  new 
scenes  and  changes  in  distant  worlds :  and,  when 
we  consider  that  our  relation  to  time  may  be 
dissolved,  and  our  connexion  with  eternity  com- 
mence, within  the  space  of  a  few  months  or  years, 
or  even  before  the  sun  shall  have  described 
another  circuit  around  the  earth — no  inquiry  can 
appear  so  momentous  and  interesting,  as  that 
which  leads  Xt  'he  delerminaticn  of  our  future 
and  eternal  destiny,  and  of  those  realities  which 
await  us  beyond  tlie  tomb.  To  remain  insensi- 
ble to  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry,  and 
unaffected  at  the  prospect  of  the  result  to  which 
it  may  lead ;  while  we  are  feelingly  alive  to  all 
the  paltry  concerns  and  little  ills  of  life,  would 
argue  the  most  unaccountable  stupidity,  incon- 
sistency and  infatuation 

The  man  whose  heart  pants  after  substantial 
knowledge  and  felicity,  whose  affections  centre 
on  the  Author  of  his  existence,  and  who  delights 
to  contemplate  his  character  and  perfections, 
will  enter,  with  pleasure,  on  every  investigation 
which  has  a  tendency  to  tlirow  a  light  on  the 
scene  of  his  future  destination.  He  vill  weigh, 
with  impartiality,  every  consideration,  and  will 
seize,  with  delight,  upon  every  argument  by 
which  a  full  conviction  of  his  immortal  destiny 
may  be  indelibly  riveted  upon  his  mmd  ;  and  he 
will  endeavor  to  cheer  his  soul  amidst  the  sor- 
rows of  mortality,  with  the  consideration  that 
"  when  the  earthly  house  of  bis  tabernacle  is 
dissolved,  he  has  a  building  of  God,  an  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

In  illustrating  the  evidences  of  a  future  slate, 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  some  of  those 
proofs  whic-h  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  fur- 
nishes, of  man's  eternal  destination  ;  and  $eo- 
ondly,  those  which  are  derived  from  the  system 
of  revelation. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PROOFS   OF   A  FUTURE  STATE  FROM  THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE. 


The  evidences  of  a  future  state  which  the  light 
of  reason  affords,  though  not  so  clear  and  de- 
cisive as  those  which  are  derived  from  divine 
revelation,  are  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  every  one  in  whose  mind  the  least  doubt 
remains  on  this  important  subject.  The  con- 
viction they  are  calculated  to  produce,  when 
attentively  weighed,  is  sufficient  to  leave  every 
one  without  excuse  who  trifles  with  the  concerns 
of  his  future  destiny,  and  overlooks  his  relation 
to  the  eternal  world.  Though  the  Deity  is  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes,  yet  his  existence  and  per- 
fections are  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  visible 
operations,  and  he  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  to  his  beneficence,  in  any  age,  "  in  his 
giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
and  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 
In  like  manner,  though  the  realities  of  a  future 
world  are  not  presented  directly  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  yet  the  faculties  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed, when  properly  exercised  on  all  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  scenes  which  the  universe  dis- 
plays, are  sufficient  to  evince  the  high  degree  of 
probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  that  his 
duration  and  his  sphere  of  action  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  world, 
but  have  a  relation  to  a  future  and  an  immortal 
existence. — In  illustrating  this  topic,  I  shall 
waive  the  consideration  of  several  of  those  meta- 
physical arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by 
philosophers  and  divmes,  founded  on  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  human  soul,  and  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  those  popular  considerations,  which 
are  level  to  every  capacity,  and,  perhaps,  more 
convincing  than  the  subtle  and  refined  disquisi- 
tions of  metaphysical  minds. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  UNIVERSAL  BELIEF  WHICH  THE 
DOCTRI.VE  or  IMMORTALITY  HAS  OBTAINED 
IN    ALL    AGES. 

It  forms  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  that  this  doctrine  has  obtained 
universal  belief  among  all  nations,  and  in  every 
period  of  time. 

That  the  thinking  principle  in  man  is  of  an 
immortal  nature,  was  believed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the 
Scythians,  the  Celts,  the  Druids,  the  Assyrians, 
—  -by  the  wisest  and  the  most  celebrated  charac- 
Iws  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  al- 


most every  other  ancient  nation  and  tribe  who«« 
records  have  reached  our  times.  The  notions, 
indeed,  which  many  of  them  entertained  of  the 
scenes  of  futurity  were  very  obscure  and  imper- 
fect ;  but  they  all  embraced  the  idea,  that  death 
is  not  the  destruction  of  the  rational  soul,  but 
only  its  introduction  to  anew  and  unknown  state 
of  existence.  The  ancient  Scythians  believed 
that  death  was  only  a  change  of  habitation  ;  and 
the  Magian  sect,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia, 
Media,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
doctrines  taught  by  the  second  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  were,  "  that  there 
is  one  Supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-ex- 
istent from  all  eternity  ;  that  under  him  there  are 
two  angels,  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  good  ;  and  the  other  the  angel  of 
darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil :  that  they 
are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  each  other  ;  that 
where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good 
reigns ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness 
prevails,  there  evil  takes  place;  that  this  strug- 
gle shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that 
then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just 
retribution,  according  to  their  works.  After 
which,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples 
shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they 
shall  suffer,  in  everlasting  darkness,  the  punish- 
ment of  their  evil  deeds  ;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of 
their  own,  where  they  shall  receive,  in  everlast- 
ing light,  the  reward  due  to  their  good  deeds ; 
that  after  this  they  shall  remain  separated  for 
ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed 
to  all  eternity."*  The  remains  of  this  sect, 
which  are  scattered  over  Persia  and  India,  still 
hold  the  same  doctrines,  without  any  variation, 
even  at  this  day. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Plato,  Socrates,  and  other 
Greek  philosophers,  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality.  In  his  admirable  dialogue, 
entitled,  "  The  Phaedon,"  Plato  represents  So- 
crates, a  little  before  his  death,  encompassed  with 
a  circle  of  philosophers,  and  discoursing  with 
them  on  the  arguments  which  prove  the  eternal 
destiny  of  man.  "  When  the  dead,"  says  he, 
"  are  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  departed  souls, 
whither  their  angel  conducts  them,  they  are  all 
judged.  Those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  a 
manner  neither  entirely  criminal,  nor  absolutelv 

•  Rollins'  Ancient  History,  voL  U. 
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innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place  where  tliey  suiFer 
pains  proportioned  to  tlieir  fuuits,  till,  being 
purged  and  cleansed  of  their  guilt,  aiid  after- 
wards restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward 
of  the  good  actions  tiiey  have  done  in  ihe  body. 
Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incurable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  the  fatal 
destijiy  that  passes  judgment  upon  them,  hurls 
ihera  into  Tartarus,  from  wiience  they  never  de- 
part. Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon,  who  have 
committed  violences,  in  tlie  transports  of  rage, 
against  their  father  or  moihcr,  or  have  killed 
some  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  re- 
pented— suffer  the  same  punishment  with  the  last, 
out  for  a  time  only,  till  by  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, thev  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they 
have  injured.  But  those  w  ho  have  passed  through 
life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  are  re- 
ceived on  high  into  a  pure  region,  where  they 
live  without  their  bodies  to  all  eternity,  in  a 
series  of  joys  and  delights  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed." From  such  considerations,  Socrates 
concludes,  "  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  it  requires 
to  be  cultivated  with  attention,  not  only  for  what 
we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to 
follow,  I  mean  eternity  ;  and  the  least  neglect  in 
this  point  may  be  attended  with  endless  conse- 
quences. If  death  were  the  final  dissolution  of 
being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gamers  by  it, 
by  being  delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  their 
souls,  and  their  vices  ;  but  as  the  soul  is  immor- 
tal, it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its 
evils,  nor  any  safety  for  it,  but  in  becoming  very 
good  and  very  wise  ;  for  it  carries  nothing  with 
it,  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  commonly  the  consequences  of  the 
education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of  eter- 
nal happiness  or  misery."  Having  held  such 
discourses  with  his  friends,  he  kept  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole  of  the 
poisonous  draught  which  had  been  put  into  his 
hand,  with  amazing  tranquillity,  and  an  inex- 
pressible serenity  of  aspect,  as  one  who  was 
about  to  exchange  a  short  and  wretched  life,  for 
a  blessed  and  eternal  existence. 

The  descriptions  and  allusions,  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets,  are  a  convin- 
cing proof,  that  the  notion  of  the  soul's  immortal- 
ity was  a  universal  opinion  in  the  times  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  among  the  nations  to  whom  their 
writings  were  addressed.  Homer's  account  of 
the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  Minos  in  the  shades  below,  distributing 
justice  to  the  dead  assembled  in  troops  around 
his  tribunal,  and  pronouncing  irrevocable  judg- 
ments, which  decide  their  everlasting  fate,  de- 
monstrate, that  they  entertained  the  belief,  that 
virtues  are  rewarded,  and  that  crimes  are  pun- 
ished, in  another  state  of  existence.  The  poems 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil  contain  a  variety  of  descrip- 
tions, in  which  the  same  opinions  are  involved. 


Their  notions  of  future  punishment  are  set  fortl 
in  iho  descriptions  they  give  of  Ixion,  wht  wa> 
fastened  to  a  wheel,  and  whirled  about  coiitinu. 
ally  with  a  swift  and  rapid  motion — of  Tantalus, 
who,  for  the  loathsome  banquet  he  made  for  the 
gods,  was  set  in  water  up  to  the  chin,  with  apples 
hanging  to  his  very  lips,  yet  had  no  power  eillief 
to  stoop  to  the  one  to  quench  his  raging  thirsi,  or 
to  reach  to  ihe  otJier  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite 
— of  the  Jifty  dinighters  of  Danaxi*,  who,  for  tiie 
barbarous  massacre  of  iheir  husbands  in  one 
night,  were  condenmiHl  in  hell  to  fill  a  oarrel  full 
of  holes  with  water,  which  ran  out  again  as  fast 
as  it  was  filled — of  Sisyphus,  who,  for  his  rob- 
beries, was  set  to  roll  a  great  stone  up  a  sleep 
hill,  which,  when  it  was  just  at  the  top,  suddenly 
fell  down  again,  and  so  renewed  his  labour — and 
of  Tityus,  who  was  adjudged  to  have  a  vulture 
to  feed  upon  his  liver  and  entrails,  which  still 
grew  and  increased  as  they  were  devoured.— 
Their  notions  of  future  happiness  are  imbodied 
in  the  descriptions  they  have  given  of  the  Hes- 
perian gardens,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  where  ihe 
souls  of  the  virtuous  rest  secure  from  every  dan-- 
ger,  and  enjoy  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  bliss. 
And  as  the  nations  of  antiquity  recognised 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  so 
there  is  scarcely  a  nation  or  tribe  of  mankind, 
presently  existing,  however  barbarous  and  untu- 
tored, in  which  the  same  opinion  does  not  pre- 
vail. The  natives  of  the  Society  Isles  believe, 
that  after  death,  there  is  not  only  a  state  of  con- 
scious existence,  but  degrees  of  eminence  and 
felicity,  according  as  men  have  been  more  or 
less  pleasing  to  the  Eatova,  or  Deity,  while  itpon 
earth.  The  chiefs  of  the  Friendly  hlands  be- 
lieve in  ihe  immortality  of  their  soul,  which,  at 
death,  they  say  is  immediately  conveyed  in  a 
fast-sailing  canoe,  to  a  distant  country,  called 
Doobludha,  which  they  describe  as  resembling 
the  Mahometan  paradise, — that  those  who  are 
conveyed  thither  are  no  more  subject  to  death, 
but  feast  on  all  the  favourite  productions  of  ihei. 
native  soil,  with  which  this  blissful  abode  is 
plentifully  furnished.  The  New  Zealanders 
believe,  that  the  third  day  after  the  interment  of 
a  man,  the  heart  separates  il self  from  the  corpse, 
and  that  this  separation  is  announced  by  a  ge- 
neral breeze  of  wind,  which  gives  warning  of 
its  approach,  by  an  inferior  divinity  that  hovers 
over  the  grave,  and  who  carries  il  to  the  clouds. 
They  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  man  whose 
flesh  is  devoured  by  the  enemy,  is  doomed  to  a 
perpetual  fire,  while  ihe  soul  of  the  man  whose 
body  has  been  rescued  from  those  that  killed 
him,  and  the  souls  of  all  who  die  a  natural  death, 
ascend  to  the  habitations  of  the  gods.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Pelew  Islands,  according  to  the 
account  of  Captain  Wilson,  although  they  have 
few  religious  riles  and  ceremonies,  believe  in 
one  Supreme  Being,  and  in  a  future  stale  of 
rewards  and  punishments.    In  the  religion  of 
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ihe  Ktumuc  Tartars,  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
Slate  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  They  believe 
t.iat  hell  is  situated  in  the  middle  region,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  their  devils  are  re- 
presented with  all  sorts  of  frightful  forms,  of  a 
black  and  hideous  aspect,  with  the  heads  of  goats, 
lions,  and  unicorns.  Their  holy  lamtis,  who 
have  obtained  a  victory  over  all  their  passions, 
are  supposed  to  pass  immediately  into  heaven, 
where  they  enjoy  perfect  rest,  and  exercise 
themselves  in  divine  service.  The  Samoiedians 
of  Northern  Tartary  believe,  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  Being,  that  he  is  our  all-merciful  and 
common  Parent,  and  that  he  will  reward  with  a 
happy  state  hereafter,  those  who  live  virtuously 
in  this  world.  The  Birmans  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  after  which,  they  main- 
tain, that  the  radically  bad  will  be  sentenced  to 
lasting  punishment,  while  the  good  will  enjoy 
eternal  happiness  on  a  mountain  called  Aleru. 

The  various  tribes  which  inhabit  the  continent 
of  Africa,  in  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  religious  opinions,  appear  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  stale.  "  I  was  lately  dis- 
coursing on  this  subject,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  in 
one  of  his  Spectators,  "  with  a  learned  person, 
who  has  been  very  much  conversant  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  western  parts  of  Africa. 
Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that  coun- 
try, he  tells  me,  that  their  notions  of  heaven  or 
of  a  future  state  of  happiness,  is  this — that  every 
thing  we  there  wish  for  will  immediately  present 
itself  to  us.  We  fxid,  say  they,  that  our  souls 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  require  variety, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  delighted 
with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme  Being, 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  this  state  of  hap- 
piness which  he  has  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
man,  %vill  raise  up,  from  time  to  time,  say  they, 
every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  human  na- 
ture to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in 
groves  or  bovvers,  among  running  streams  or  falls 
of  v.ater,  we  shall  immediately  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  scene  as  we  desire.  If  we 
would  be  entertained  with  music,  and  the  melody 
of  sounds,  the  concert  arises  upon  our  wish,  and 
the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with  harmony. 
In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  frui- 
tion; and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs 
him  to,  will  be  present  with  him." — The  Ne- 
groes, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Park, 
believe  in  one  Supreme  Ruler,  and  expect  here- 
after to  enter  into  a  state  of  misery  or  felicity. 
The  Gallas  of  Abyssinia,  though  they  reject 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,  admit  the 
reality  of  a  future  state.  The  Mandingoes,  the 
JalofTs,  the  Feloops,  the  Foulahs,  the  Moors,  and 
all  the  other  tribes  who  have  embraced  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the 
immoriahty  of  the  soul,  and  of  future  rewards  in 
A  celestial  paradise.  The  natives  of  Dahomv 
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entertain  the  same  belief ;  and  hence,  it  is  s 
common  practice  with  the  .sovereign  of  that 
country,  to  send  an  account  to  his  forefathers  of 
any  remarkable  event,  by  delivering  a  message 
to  whoever  may  happen  to  be  near  him  at  tiio 
time,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be  chopped 
off  immediately,  that  he  may  serve  as  a  courier, 
to  convey  intelligence  to  the  world  of  spirits.* 

The  Persians  are  said  to  leave  one  part  of  theii 
graves  open,  from  a  belief  that  the  dead  will  be 
reanimated,  and  visited  by  angels,  who  will  ap- 
point them  to  their  appropriate  abodes  in  a  future 
stale.  From  a  similar  belief,  thousands  of  Hin- 
doo widows  annually  sacrifice  themselves  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  with  them  the  felicities  of  eter- 
nal life. — The  Japanese  believe,  that  the  souls 
of  men  and  beasts  are  alike  immortal ;  that  a 
just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
takes  place  after  death  ;  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  pimishment, 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  transmigrate, 
after  death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  at 
last,  in  case  of  amendment,  are  translated  back 
again  into  the  human  form,  f  From  a  conviction 
of  the  rco-'ity  of  a  future  world,  the  Wahabee 
Arabs  regard  it  as  impious  to  mourn  for  the 
dead,  who,  they  say,  are  enjoying  felicity  with 
Mahomet  in  paradise;  and  the  Javanese  make 
several  feasts,  on  the  decease  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  to  commemorate  their  entrance  into  a 
world  of  bliss. — The  North  American  Indians 
believe  that,  beyond  the  most  distant  mountains 
of  their  country,  there  is  a  wide  river;  beyond 
that  river  a  great  country ;  on  the  other  side  of 
that  country,  a  world  of  water;  in  that  water 
are  a  thousand  islands,  full  of  trees  and  streams 
of  water,  and  that  a  thousand  buffaloes,  and  ten 
thousand  deer,  graze  on  the  hills,  or  ruminate  in 
the  valleys.  When  they  die,  they  are  persuaded 
that  the  Great  Spirit  will  conduct  them  to  this 
land  of  souls. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  and  the  most  civilized  nations  pre- 
sently existing  on  the  globe,  have  recognised 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man,  but  that 
even  the  most  savage  and  untutored  tribes  fortify 
their  minds  in  the  prospect  of  death,  with  the 
hope  of  a  happiness  commensurate  to  their  de- 
sires, in  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

"  E'en  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind, 
Whose  soul  proud  science  never  tauglit  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way — 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold,— 
And  thinks,  admitted  to  yon  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company."— Pep*. 

•  M'Leod's  Voyase  to  Africa,  IMO,  p  M. 
t  Thtmberg's  Travels. 
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Among  the  numerous  and  diversified  tribes 
that  are  scattered  over  the  different  regions  of 
the  earth,  that  agree  in  scarcely  any  other  senti- 
ment or  article  of  religious  belief,  we  here  find 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  in  their  recognition  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  in  their  belief  tiiat 
the  soul  survives  the  dissolution  of  its  mortal 
frame.  And,  as  Cicero  long  since  observed, 
"  In  every  thing  the  consent  of  all  nations  is  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  resist  it, 
is  to  resist  the  voice  of  God."  For  we  can 
scarcelv  suppose,  in  consistency  with  the  divine 
perfections,  that  an  error,  on  a  subject  of  so 
vast  importance  to  mankind,  should  obtain  the 
universal  belief  of  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that 
God  himself  would  suffer  a  world  of  rational 
beings,  throughout  every  generation,  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  a  delusion,  and  to  be  tantalized  by 
a  hope  which  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
which  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  of  the 
opinions  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  and 
many  others  which  prevail  among  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
disembodied  spirits,  and  the  nature  of  future 
happiness,  are  very  erroneous  and  imperfect ; 
but  they  all  recognise  this  grand  and  important 
truth,  that  death  is  not  the  destruction  of  the 
rational  soul,  and  that  man  is  destined  to  an  im- 
mortal existence.  Their  erroneous  conceptions 
in  respect  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  future  world  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  imperfect  concep- 
tions they  have  formed  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  of  the  principles  of  his  moral  government ; 
from  their  ignorance  of  those  leading  principles 
and  moral  laws,  by  which  the  Almighty  regulates 
the  intelligent  universe  ;  from  the  false  ideas  tJiey 
have  been  led  to  entertain  respecting  the  nature 
of  substantial  happiness  ;  from  the  cruel  and 
absurd  practices  connected  with  the  system  of 
pagan  superstition;  from  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness which  has  brooded  over  the  human  race 
ever  since  the  fall  of  man  ;  and  from  the  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  those  depraved  dispositions 
and  affections,  which  characterize  the  untutored 
tribes  on  whom  the  light  of  revelation  has  never 
thone. 

To  whatever  cause  this  universal  belief  of  a 
future  existence  is  to  be  traced — whether  to  a 
universal  tradition  derived  from  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race  ;  to  an  innate  sentiment  ori- 
ginally impressed  on  the  soul  of  man  ;  to  a  divine 
revelation  disseminated  and  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  or  to  the  deductions  of 
human  reason — it  forms  a  strong  presumption, 
and  a  powerful  argument,  in  favour  of  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  endeavouring  to  support.  If  it 
is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  original  progenitors  of 
mankind,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
truths  which  were  recognised  by  man  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  when  his  affections  were  pure,  and 


his  understanding  fortified  against  delusion  and 
error.  If  it  be  a  sentiment  which  was  originall} 
impressed  on  the  human  soul  by  the  hand  of  it* 
Creator,  we  do  violence  to  the  law  of  our  nature, 
when  we  disregard  its  intimations,  or  attempt  to 
resist  the  force  of  its  evidence,  If  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  originally  derived  from  Revelation, 
then  it  is  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  in  which  "  life  and  inmiorlality"  aro 
clearly  exhibited.  And,  if  it  be  regarded  as  like- 
wise one  of  the  deductions  of  natural  reason,  wo 
are  left  without  excuse,  if  we  attempt  to  obscure 
its  evidence,  or  to  overlook  the  important  conse- 
quences which  it  involves. — As  the  consent  of  all 
nations  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  pow- 
erful argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  so 
the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  stale  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  founded  upon  truth.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that,  when  left  to 
its  native  unbiassed  energies,  it  necessarily  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  from 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  the  economy  of  the 
material  world  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
it  is  almost  as  infallibly  led  to  conclude,  that  a 
future  existence  is  necessary,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  boundless  desires  of  the  human  soul,  and  to 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world.  These  two  grand  truths, 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  religion, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  interesting  to  man  as 
an  intelligent  agent,  are  interwoven  with  the  the- 
ological creed  of  all  nations  ;  and,  in  almost  every 
instance,  where  the  one  is  called  in  question,  the 
other  is  undermined  or  denied  :  so  that  the  doc- 
trme  of  the  iiiimoriality  of  man  may  be  consi- 
dered as  restiiii!  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that  individuals 
have  appeared  in  every  age,  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  call  in  question,  or  to  deny,  this  fundamen- 
tal truth.  But  this  circumstance  forms  no  valid 
objection  to  the  force  of  the  argument  to  which  I 
have  now  adverted.  For  the  number  of  such 
persons  has  been  extremely  small,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and  their  opinions 
on  this  subject  have  generally  originated  either 
from  wilful  ignorance  ;  from  an  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity and  of  appearing  superior  to  vulnar  fears  ; 
or  from  indulging  in  a  course  of  wickedness  and 
impiety,  which  has  led  them  to  wish,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  believe,  that  there  are  neither  punish- 
ments nor  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  If  it  ap- 
pear strange  and  unnatural  that  any  man  should 
wish  his  soul  to  be  mortal,  Hierocles  assigns  the 
true  reason  of  it :  "A  wicked  man,"  says  he, 
"  is  afraid  of  his  judge,  and  therefore  wishes  his 
soul  and  body  may  perish  together  by  death, 
rather  than  it  should  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God."  If  a  number  of  fools  should  think  fit 
to  put  out  their  own  eyes,  to  prevent  them  frono 
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-  Reeling  the  effects  of  light,  as  Democritus,  the 
%ncient  philosopher,  was  said  to  have  done,  it 
would  form  no  argument  to  prove  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  blind.  And,  if  a  few  sceptics 
and  profligates  endeavour  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding  by  sophistry  and  licentious- 
ness, It  cannot  prevent  the  light  of  reason,  which 
unveils  the  realities  of  a  future  world,  from  shin- 
ing on  the  rest  of  mankind,  nor  constitute  the 
slightest  argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine  they  deny. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  DESIRE  OF  FUTURE    EXISTENCE    IM- 
PLANTED IN  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Those  strong  and  restless  desires  after  future 
existence  and  enjoyment,  which  are  implanted 
in  the  soul  of  man,  are  a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  immortal  na- 
ture. 

There  is  no  human  being  who  feels  full  satis- 
faction in  his  present  enjoyments.  The  mind 
is  for  ever  on  the  wing  in  the  pursuit  of  new  ac- 
quirements, of  new  objects,  and,  if  possible,  of 
higher  degrees  of  felicity,  than  the  present  mo- 
ment can  afford.  However  exquisite  any  par- 
ticular enjoyment  may  sometimes  be  found,  it 
soon  begins  to  lose  its  relish,  and  to  pall  tho  in- 
tellectual appetite.  Hence  the  voracious  desire, 
apparent  among  all  ranks,  for  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, both  of  a  sensitive,  and  of  an  intellectual 
nature.  Hence  the  keen  desire  for  novelty,  for 
tales  of  wonder,  for  beautiful  and  splendid  exhi- 
bitions, and  for  intelligence  respecting  the  pas- 
sing occurrences  of  the  day.  Hence  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  daily  newspapers  are  read 
by  all  ranks  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure 
them.  However  novel  or  interesting  the  events 
which  are  detailed  to-day,  an  appetite  for  fresh 
intelligence  is  excited  before  to-morrow.  Amidst 
the  numerous  objects  which  are  daily  soliciting 
attention,  amidst  the  variety  of  intelligence  which 
newsmongers  have  carefully  selected  for  the  grati- 
fication of  every  taste,  and  amidst  the  fictitious 
scenes  depicted  by  the  novelist  and  the  poet — 
"  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  hearing."  Hence,  too,  the  insatiable  de- 
sires of  the  miser  in  accumulating  riches,  and 
the  unremitting  career  of  ambition,  in  its  pur- 
suit of  honours  and  of  fame.  And  hence  the 
ardour  with  which  the  philosopher  prosecutes 
one  discovery  after  another,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  a  resting-point,  or  sitting  down  con- 
tented with  his  present  attainments.  When 
.Archimedes  had  discovered  the  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
'H  Hiero's  crown,  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  this 
•lew  icquireraent  ?    No.    The  ecstacy  he  felt 


at  the  discovery,  when  he  leaped  from  the  b^ith, 
and  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse, 
crying,  "I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it"— soon 
subsided  into  indifference,  and  his  mind  pushed 
forward  in  quest  of  new  discoveries.  When 
Newton  ascertained  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, and  Franklin  discovered  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  the  electric  fluid,  and  fell  the  trans- 
ports which  such  discoveries  must  have  excited, 
did  they  slacken  their  pace  in  the  road  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  or  sit  down  contented  with  their 
past  researches  ?  No.  One  discovery  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  another,  and  their  ca- 
reer of  improvement  only  terminated  with  their 
lives.  After  Alexander  had  led  his  victorious 
armies  over  Persia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  India,  and  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  known  world,  did  he  sit  down  in  peace,  and 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  conquests  ?  No.  His  de- 
sires after  new  projects,  and  new  expeditions, 
remained  insatiable ;  his  ambition  rose  even  to 
madness  ;  and  when  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus 
told  him,  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds, 
he  wept  at  the  thought  that  his  conquests  were 
confined  to  one. 

These  restless  and  unbounded  desires  are  to  be 
found  agitating  the  breasts  of  men  of  all  nations, 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life.  If  we  ascend 
the  thrones  of  princes,  if  we  enter  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  if  we  walk  through  tlie  mansions  of 
courtiers  and  statesmen,  if  we  pry  into  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  indigence,  if  we  mingle  with  poets 
or  philosophers,  with  manufacturers,  merchants, 
mechanics,  peasants,  or  beggars  ;  if  we  survey 
the  busy,  bustling  scene  of  a  large  city,  the  se- 
questered village,  or  the  cot  which  stands  in  the 
lonely  desert — we  shall  find,  in  every  situation, 
and  among  every  class,  beings  animated  with 
desires  of  happiness,  which  no  present  enjoy- 
ment can  gratify,  and  which  no  object  within  tho 
limits  of  time  can  fully  satiate.  Whether  we 
choose  to  indulge  in  ignorance,  or  to  prosecute 
the  path  of  knowledge  ;  to  loiter  in  indolence,  or 
to  exert  our  active  powers  with  unremitting  ener- 
gy;  to  mingle  with  social  beings,  or  to  flee  to  the 
haunts  of  soUtude, — we  feel  a  vacuum  in  the 
mind,  which  nothing  around  us  can  fill  up;  a 
longing  afier  new  objects  and  enjoyments,  which 
nothing  earthly  can  fully  satisfy.  Regardless 
of  the  past,  and  unsatisfied  with  the  present,  the 
soul  of  man  feasts  itself  on  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ments which  it  has  never  yet  possessed 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  he  blest. 
The  soul  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come." 

That  the  desire  of  immortality  is  common, 
and  natural  to  all  men,  appears  from  a  variety  of 
actions,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  principle,  and  which  prove  that  the 
mind  feels  conscious  of  its  immortal  destiny. 
Why,  otherwise,  should  men  be  anxious  about 
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ihcir  reputation,  and  solicitous  to  secure  their 
names  from  oblivion,  and  to  p<>rpeiuale  their 
fame,  afier  thev  have  descended  into  the  "rave  ? 
To  accomplish  such  objects,  and  to  gratify  such 
desires,  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  have  b<-en 
flattered  and  rewarded  to  celebrate  their  actions  ; 
tnonuments  of  marble  and  of  brass  have  been 
••reeled  to  represent  their  persons,  and  inscrip- 
tions engraved  m  the  solid  rock,  to  convey  to 
future  generations  a  record  of  the  exploits  they 
had  achieved.  Lofiy  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
towering  pyramids,  magniticent  temples,  palaces, 
and  mausoleums  have  been  reared,  to  eternize 
their  fame,  and  to  make  them  live,  as  it  were, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  successors,  through  all  the 
future  ages  of  time.  But,  if  the  soul  be  destined 
to  destruction  at  the  hour  of  death,  why  should 
maui  be  anxious  about  what  shall  happen,  or 
what  shall  not  hap[)en  hereafter,  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  non-entity,  and  banished  for 
ever  from  the  universe  of  God  ?  He  can  have  no 
interest  in  any  events  that  may  befall  the  living 
world  when  he  is  cancelled  from  the  face  of  crea- 
tion, and  when  the  spark  of  intelligence  he  pos- 
sessed is  quenched  in  everlasting  night.  If  any 
man  be  fully  convinced  that  the  grave  puts  a 
final  period  to  his  existence,  the  only  consistent 
action  he  can  perform,  when  he  finds  his  earthly 
wishes  and  expectations  frustrated,  is  to  rush 
into  the  arms  of  death,  and  rid  himself  at  once 
of  all  the  evils  connected  with  his  being.  But 
we  find  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  ills  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, still  clinging  with  eagerness  to  their 
mortal  existence,  and  looking  forward,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  hope,  to  a  termination  of  their 
Borrows. 

— "  TT>ey  rather  choose  to  l>ear  those  ills  they  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of." 

There  is,  I  presume,  no  individual  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind,  who  can  entirely  throw  aside  all 
concern  about  his  posthumous  reputation,  and 
about  the  events  that  may  happen  in  the  world 
after  his  decease.  And  if  so,  it  clearly  demon- 
strates, not  onlv  that  he  does  not  xvish,  but  that 
ne  does  not  even  suppose  that  his  existence  will 
oe  for  ever  extinguished  at  death.  The  idea  of 
the  shame  of  being  exposed  naked  after  their 
death,  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Milesian  virgins,  that  it  deterred 
them  from  putting  an  end  to  their  lives,  after  all 
other  arguments  had  been  tried  in  vain.*  The 
desire  of  existence — and  of  existence,  too,  which 
has  no  termmation,  appears  to  be  the  foundation 

•  "I  beseech  men  for  God's  sake,  (says  Hale,)  that 
If  at  any  time  there  arise  in  them  a  desire  or  a  wish 
that  others  should  speak  well  of  their  death  ;  then 
at  that  time  they  would  seriously  consider,  whether 
those  motions  are  not  from  some  spirit  to  continue 
a  spirit,  after  it  leaves  its  earthly  habitation,  rather 
man  from  an  earthly  spirit,  a  vapour  which  cannot 
act,  or  Imagine,  or  desire,  or  fear  things  beyond 
lU  cumiQvauce." 


of  all  our  desires,  and  of  all  the  plans  we  fomt 
in  life.  Annihilation  cannot  be  an  ubjcul  o( 
desire  to  any  rational  being.  We  desire  some- 
thing that  is  real,  something  that  is  connecea 
with  happiness  or  enjoymtmt,  but  non-existence 
has  no  object  nor  concern  whatever  belonging  to 
it.  When  a  wicked  man,  under  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  indulges  a  wish  fur  aimihilaiiun  after 
death,  it  is  not  because  non-existence  is  in 
itself  an  object  of  desire,  but  he  would  choose  it 
as  the  least  of  two  evils  :  he  would  rather  be 
blotted  out  of  creation,  than  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  liis  sins  in  the  eternal  world. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  desire  of 
immortality,  however  vigorous  it  may  be  in  or- 
dinary minds,  becomes  still  more  glowing  and 
ardent  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is  cultivated 
and  expanded,  and  in  proportion  as  the  sotil 
rises  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  virtue  and 
moral  excellence.  It  forms  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  performance  of  actions  which  are  noble, 
generous,  public-spirited,  benevolent,  and  hu- 
mane, and  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
intellectual  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of 
future  generations.  Hence  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  heathen  world,  the  poets,  the 
orators,  the  moralists  and  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, had  their  minds  fired  w  ilh  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, and  many  of  them  were  enabled  to 
brave  death  without  dismay,  under  the  conviction 
tliat  it  was  the  messenger  which  was  to  waft  theii 
spirits  to  the  realms  of  endless  bliss.  When 
Demosthenes  had  fled  for  shelter  to  an  asylum 
from  the  resentment  of  Antipater,  who  had  sent 
Archias  to  bring  him  by  force,  and  when  Archias 
promised  upon  his  honour  that  he  should  not  lose 
his  life,  if  he  would  voluntarily  make  his  personaJ 
appearance  : — "  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  that  after 
I  have  heard  Xenocrates  and  Plato  discourse  so 
divinely  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  should 
prefer  a  life  of  infamy  and  disgrace  to  an  ho- 
nourable death."  Even  those  who  were  not 
fully  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
amidst  all  their  doubts  and  perplexities  on  this 
point,  earnestly  wished  thai  it  might  prove  true, 
and  few,  if  any  of  them,  absolutely  denied  it. 
Hence,  too,  the  noble  and  disinterested  actioits 
which  Christian  heroes  have  performed,  under 
the  influence  of  unseen  and  everlasting  things. 
They  have  faced  dangers  and  persecutions  in 
every  shape  ;  they  have  endured  "  cruel  mock- 
ings,  scourgings,  bonds,  and  imprisonments;" 
they  have  triumphed  under  the  torments  of  the 
rack,  and  amidst  the  raging  flames ;  they  have 
surmounted  every  obstacle  in  their  benevolent 
exertions  to  communicate  blessings  to  their  fel- 
low-men; they  have  braved  the  fury  of  the  raging 
elements,  traversed  sea  and  lano,  and  pushed 
their  way  to  distant  barbarous  climes,  in  order  to 
point  out  to  their  benighted  inhaoitants  the  path 
that  leads  to  eternal  life.  Nor  oo  they  think  ii 
too  dear  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  kucfa  aervicos, 
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since  "they  desire  a  better  country,"  and  feel 
assured  that  death  will  introduce  them  to  "  an 
exeeeding  sreat  and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Since,  then,  it  ap[>ears  that  the  desire  of  im- 
mortality is  common  to  mankind,  that  the  soul  is 
incessantly  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
some  future  good,  and  that  this  desire  has  been 
tho  spring  of  actions  the  most  beneficent,  and 
heroic,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for? 

'Whence  springs  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or,  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  fulling  into  nought  ?— Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  J" 

Whence  proceeds  the  want  we  feel  amidst  the 
variolv  of  objects  which  surround  us?  Whence 
arises' the  disgust  that  so  quickly  succeeds  every 
enjoyment?  Wherefore  can  we  never  cease 
from'  wishing  for  something  more  exquisite  than 
we  have  ever  yet  possessed  ?  No  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  such  questions,  if  our 
duration  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of 
time  ;  and  if  we  shall  be  blotted  out  of  creation 
when  our  earthly  tabernacles  are  laid  in  the 
dust.  The  desires  to  which  I  now  refer  appear 
to  bean  essential  part  of  theliuman  constitution, 
and,  consequently,  were  implanted  in  our  nature 
by  the  hand  of  our  Creator; — and,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose,  either  that  the  desire  of  im- 
mortality will  be  gratified,  or  that  the  Creator 
takes  delight  in  tantalizing  his  creatures  with 
hopes  and  expectations  which  will  end  in  eternal 
dii/appointment.  To  admit  the  latter  supposi- 
tior,,  would  be  inconsistent  with  every  rational 
idea  we  can  form  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Divinity.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
veracity;  for  to  encourage  hopes  and  desires 
which  are  never  intended  to  be  gratified,  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  deceiver,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  every  conception  we  can  form  cf  the 
conduct  of  "  a  God  of  truth."  It  would  be  in- 
consistent with  his  rectitude;  for  every  such  de- 
ception implies  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the 
individual  who  is  thus  tantalized.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  wisdom ;  for  it  would  imply 
that  he  has  no  other  means  of  governing  the  in- 
telligent creation,  than  those  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  fallacious  hopes  and  feats  in 
the  minds  of  his  rational  offspring.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  benevolence;  for  as  "  the 
desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul,"  so 
disappointed  hopes  uniformly  tend  to  produce 
misery.  Yet  the  benevolence  of  the  Deitv,  in 
every  other  point  of  view,  is  most  strikingly  dis- 
played in  all  his  arrangements  in  the  material 
universe,  and  towards  every  species  of  sensitive 
existence. 

What  has  been  now  stated  in  relation  to  desire 
and  hope,  will  equally  apply  to  those  fears  and 
apprehensions,  which  frequently  arise  in  the 
tnind  in  reference  to  the  punishments  of  a  future 


world.  A  Being  possessed  of  perfect  benevo- 
lence cannot  be  supposed  to  harass  his  intelligent 
creatures,  and  to  render  their  lives  bitter  with 
alarming  apprehensions,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation.  But,  if  there  is  no 
state  either  of  punishment  or  reward  beyond  the 
grave,  those  desires  of  immortal  duration,  which 
seem  at  first  view  to  elevate  man  above  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  actually  place 
him  below  the  level  of  the  beasts,  which  bound 
through  the  forests  and  lawns,  and  find  their 
chief  enjoyment  in  browsing  on  the  grass.  They 
are  alive  to  present  enjoyment,  but  appear  to 
have  no  anticipations  of  the  future ;  they  feel 
present  pain,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  ever  tormented  with  fears  or  fore- 
bodings of  future  punishment.  They  are  con- 
tented with  the  organs  with  which  Nature  has 
furnished  them  ;  they  appear  fully  satisfied  with 
ranging  the  fields  and  feasting  on  the  herbage  ; 
their  desires  need  no  restraint,  and  their  wishes 
are  completely  gratified ;  and  what  pleased  them 
yesterday  will  likewis*  give  them  pleasure  to- 
morrow, without  being  harassed  with  insatiable 
desires  after  novelty  and  variety.  They  live  di- 
vested of  those  innumerable  cares  and  anxieties 
which  harass  and  perplex  the  children  of  men, 
and  they  never  wish  to  go  beyond  the  boundary 
which  nature  prescribes.  "  The  ingenious  bee 
constructs  commodious  cells,  but  never  dreams 
of  rearing  triumphal  arches  or  obelisks  to  deco- 
rate her  waxen  city."  Through  ignorance  of 
the  future,  they  pass  from  life  to  death,  with 
as  much  indifference  as  from  watching  to  sleep, 
or  from  labour  to  repose.  But  man.  amidst  all 
the  enjoyments  and  prospects  which  surround 
him,  feels  uneasy  and  unsatisfied,  because  he 
pants  after  happiness  infinite  in  duration.  His 
hopes  and  desires  overstep  the  bounds  of  time 
and  of  every  period  we  can  affix  to  duration, 
and  move  onward  through  a  boundless  eternity. 
And  if  he  is  to  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  exist- 
ence when  his  body  drops  into  the  grave,  bow 
dismal  the  continued  apprehension  of  an  ever- 
lasting period  being  put  to  all  his  enjoyments 
aflcr  a  prospect  of  immortality  has  been  opened 
to  his  view ! 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  these  anoma- 
lies ?  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  apparent 
inconsistencies  ?  In  what  light  shall  we  exhibit 
the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  render  it 
consistent  with  itself?  There  is  but  one  con- 
clusion we  can  form,  in  consistency  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  which  will  completely 
unravel  the  mystery  of  man  being  animated  with 
unbounded  desires,  and  yet  confined  to  a  short 
and  limited  duration  in  the  present  world,  and 
that  is, — that  this  world  is  not  the  place  of  our 
final  destination,  but  introductory  to  a  more  glo- 
rious and  permanent  state  of  existence,  where 
the  desires  of  virtuous  minds  will  be  completely 
gratified,  and  their  hopes  fully  realized.    I  do 
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nol  tij*  how  any  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
wiiiioul  denying  both  tlie  moral  character,  and 
even  ihe  very  exiitencc  of  iJic  Deity. 


SECTION  III. 

•S  THE  ISTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN, 
AND  THE  STRONG  DESIRE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
WHICH  IS  IMPLANTED  IN  THE  HUMAN 
MIND. 

The  principle  of  curiosity,  or  the  strong  desire 
of  knowledge  which  is  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
ma.n,  and  the  noble  intellectual  faculties  for  ac- 
quiring it  with  which  he  is  endowed,  are  evi- 
dences and  proofs  of  his  immortal  destination. 

Though  this  argument  may  be  considered,  by 
some,  as  only  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  it  may 
not  be  inex[>edient,  for  the  sake  of  impression, 
to  consider  it  separately,  as  it  will  admit  of  rea- 
sonings and  illustrations  distinct  from  those 
which  have  now  been  brought  forward. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  every 
rational  being,  and  appears  to  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
perceptible  even  in  the  first  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
movements  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  young. 
Present  to  a  child  a  beautiful  landscape,  as  ex- 
hibited through  an  optical  machine,  and  it  will 
be  highly  delighted  with  the  exhibition.  Present 
a  second  and  a  third  of  a  different  description, 
in  succession,  and  its  delight  will  be  increased  ; 
it  will  anxiously  desire  exhibitions  of  new  and 
varied  objects,  and  its  curiosity  will  never  be 
satisfied  but  with  a  constant  succession  of  scenes 
and  objects  which  tend  to  widen  the  circle  of  its 
knowledge,  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  its  mind. 
Hence  the  keen  desires  of  the  young  for  shows, 
spectacles,  processions  and  public  exhibitions  of 
every  description,  and  the  delight  which  thev  feel 
in  making  excursions  from  one  scene  to  another. 
Hence  the  delight  with  which  travellers  traverse 
the  Alpine  scenes  of  nature,  cross  seas  and 
oceans,  descend  into  the  gloomy  subterraneous 
cavern,  or  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  flaming 
volcano,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

''  For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven 
In  every  breast  implanting  the  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unremitted  labour  to  pursue 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
la  Truth's  exhaustless  bosom. 


•  For  this  the  daring  youth 


Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms, 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove;  the  pensive  sage 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmful  damp, 
Hangs  o'er  the  sicttJy  taper;  and  untircd 
The  virgin  follows  with  enchanted  step 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale, 
Frr m  morn  to  eve." Akeruide- 

*r  the  desire  of  knowledge  appears,  in  many 


instances,  to  bu  less  ardent  in  after  life,  i(  n 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  methods  of  oui 
education,  and  the  false  principles  on  aImcIi  wb 
attempt  to  Convey  instruction  to  the  youthfui 
mind.  Our  initiatory  instiuctions,  hitherto,  pre- 
sent the  young  wiih  little  more  than  the  key  o{ 
knowledge,  instead  of  knowledge  itscy.  We  lead 
them  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  science 
without  attempting  to  unfold  its  treasures.  We 
deem  it  surTicieiit  that  they  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce, like  a  number  of  puppets,  a  multitude 
of  sounds  and  terms  to  which  they  attach  no  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  while  we  decline  to  communi- 
cate clear  and  well-defined  ideas.  We  load  their 
memories  with  technical  phrases  and  propositions 
which  they  do  not  understand,  while  the  objects 
of  substantial  science  are  carefully  concealed 
both  from  the  eye  of  sense  and  from  the  eyes  of 
their  understandings.  Instead  of  leading  them 
by  gentle  steps,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, o\er  the  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  varie- 
gated scenery  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  where 
almost  every  object  is  calculated  to  arrest  their 
attention,  and  to  excite  admiration, — we  con- 
found thera  with  an  unintelligible  jargon  of 
grammar  rules,  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
of  dead  languages,  associated  with  stripes,  con- 
finement, and  painful  recollections,  which  fr^ 
quenlly  produce  a  disgust  at  every  thing  which 
has  acquired  the  name  of  learning,  before  they 
are  made  acquainted  with  that  in  which  true 
knowledge  consists.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
injudicious  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
train  the  youthful  intellect,  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  the  desire  of  knowledge  from  the 
human  mind.  When  substantial  knowledge  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  in  a  judicious  and  al- 
luring manner,  it  will  not  only  be  relished,  but 
prosecuted  with  ardour,  by  every  one  whose 
faculties  are  not  altogether  immersed  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality.  Let  a  man,  however  ig- 
norant and  untutored,  be  made  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  interesting  details  of  Geography, 
with  the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  and  the  nume- 
rous rivers  continually  rolling  into  its  abyss, 
with  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  stretch 
along  the  continents,  and  project  their  sum- 
mits beyond  the  clouds,  with  the  volcanoes, 
the  tornadoes,  the  water-spouts,  and  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  landscapes  which  diversify 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth;  with  the 
numerous  tribes  of  animated  beings  which  peo- 
ple its  surface,  and  the  niaruiers  and  customs 
of  its  human  inhabitants — he  will  feel  an  eager 
desire  to  know  every  thing  else  that  appertains 
to  this  subject,  and  will  prosecute  his  inqui- 
ries with  avidity,  in  so  far  as  his  means  and 
opportunities  permit.  Acquaint  him  with  some 
of  the  most  striking  facts  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history,  and  he  will  feel  a  desire  to  know 
every  tiling  of  importance  that  has  occurred  ia 
the  aiuials  of  the  world  since  the  commenca- 
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ment  of  time.  [Jiifold  to  him  some  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  electric, 
magnetic,  and  galvanic  fluids,  and  the  chymi- 
cal  changes  and  operations  that  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  his  curiosity  will  be  strongly 
excited  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  the  mys- 
teries of  nature.  Direct  his  views  to  the  con- 
cave of  the  firmament,  and  tell  him  of  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  and  the  planetary  globes, 
the  amazing  velocity  with  which  they  run  their 
destined  rounds,  and  of  the  immense  number  and 
distances  of  the  stars — and  he  will  eagerly  pant 
after  more  minute  information  respecting  the 
great  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  feel  delighted 
at  hearing  of  new  discoveries  being  made  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  creation. 

I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  knowledge 
of  this  description  was  communicated  in  a  ra- 
tional, distinct,  and  alluring  manner,  where  it  was 
not  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
and  with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  further  inves- 
tigations into  the  wonders  of  creating  wisdom 
and  power.  Such  appears  to  be  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  necessa- 
rily gratified  with  every  thing  that  gives  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  its  faculties,  and  which  has  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  range  of  their  action.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  some  men,  the  desire  of 
knowledge  appears  to  be  blunted  and  almost  an- 
nihilated, so  that  they  appear  to  be  little  superior 
in  their  views  to  the  lower  orders  of  sensitive  ex- 
istence. But  this  happens  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  intellectual  faculties  are  benumbed 
and  stupified  by  indolence  and  sensuality.  Such 
persons  do  all  they  can  to  counteract  the  original 
propensities  of  their  nature ;  and  yet  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  this  kind  that  can  occur,  the  ori- 
ginal desire  is  never  altogether  extirpated,  so 
long  as  the  senses  are  qualified  to  perform  their 
functions.  For  the  most  brutish  man  is  never 
found  entirely  divested  of  the  principle  of  curi- 
osity, when  any  striking  or  extraordinary  object 
is  presented  to  his  view.  On  such  an  occasion, 
the  original  principles  of  his  constitution  will  be 
roused  into  action,  and  he  will  feel  a  certain  de- 
gree of  wonder  and  delight  in  common  with  other 
rational  minds. 

And,  as  man  has  a  natural  desire  after  know- 
ledge, and  a  delight  in  it — so,  he  is  furnished 
with  noble  faculties  and  vast  capacities  of  intellect 
fbr  enabling  him  to  acquire,  and  to  treasure  it 
up.  He  is  furnished  with  senses  calculated  to 
convey  ideas  of  the  forms,  qualities,  and  relations 
of  the  various  objects  which  surround  him.  His 
sense  of  vision,  in  particular,  appears  to  take  in 
a  wider  range  of  objects,  than  that  of  any  other 
sensitive  being.  While  some  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  their  vision  circumscribed  within  a 
circle  of  a  few  yards  or  inches  in  diameter,  the 
eye  of  man  can  survey,  at  one  glance,  an  exten- 


sive landscape,  and  penetrate  even  to  the  regions 
of  distant  worlds.  To  this  sense  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  sublimest  objects  which 
can  occupy  the  mind,  and  for  the  ideas  we  hava 
acquired  of  the  boundless  range  of  creation. 
And,  while  it  is  fitted  to  trace  the  motions  of 
mighty  worlds,  which  roll  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  miles,  it  is  also  so  con- 
structed, as  to  enable  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  art,  to  survey  the  myriads  of  living  beings 
which  people  a  drop  of  water.  All  his  other 
senses  are  likewise  calculated  to  extend  the  range 
of  his  knowledge,  to  enable  l)im  to  communicate 
his  ideas  to  others,  and  to  facilitate  the  mutual 
interchanges  of  thought  and  sentiment  between 
rational  minds  of  a  similar  construction  with  his 
own. 

His  understanding  is  capable  of  taking  in  a 
vast  variety  of  sentiments  and  ideas  in  relation 
to  the  immense  multiplicity  of  objects  which  are 
perceived  by  his  external  senses.  Hence  the 
various  sciences  he  has  cultivated,  the  sublime 
discoveries  he  has  made,  and  the  noble  inven- 
tions he  has  brought  to  light.  By  the  powers  of 
his  understanding,  he  has  surveyed  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  in  all  its  varieties  of  land  and  water, 
continents,  islands  and  oceans  ;  determined  its 
magnitude,  its  weight,  its  figure  and  motions ; 
explored  its  interior  recesses,  descended  into  the 
bottom  of  its  seas,  arranged  and  classified  the 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables,  minerals,  and  ani- 
mals which  it  contains,  analysed  the  invisible 
atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  de- 
termined the  elementary  principles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  discovered  the  nature  of  thunder,  and 
arrested  the  rapid  lightnings  in  their  course,  as- 
certained the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are  di- 
rected in  their  courses,  weighed  the  masses  of 
distant  worlds,  determined  their  size  and  dis- 
tances, and  explored  regions  of  the  universe  invi- 
sible to  the  unassisted  eye,  whose  distance  exceeds 
all  human  calculation  and  comprehension.  The 
sublime  sciences  of  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Conic  Sections,  Fluxions,  Algebra,  and  other 
branches  of  Mathematics,  evince  the  acuteness 
and  perspicacity  of  his  intellect ;  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  Navigation  and 
Geography,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  laws 
of  the  celestial  motions,  the  periods  of  their  re- 
volutions, their  eclipses,  and  the  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  our  sublunary  man- 
sion, demonstrate  the  vigour  and  comprehension 
of  those  reasoning  faculties  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. 

By  means  of  the  instruments  and  contrivances 
which  his  inventive  faculty  has  enabled  him  to 
form  and  construct,  he  can  transport  ponderous 
masses  across  the  ocean,  determine  the  exact 
position  in  which  he  is  at  any  time  placed  upon 
its  surface,  direct  his  course  along  pathless  de- 
serts and  through  the  billows  of  the  mighty  deep  ; 
— transform  a  portion  of  steam  into  a  mechanical 
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power  for  impelling  waggons  along  roaJs.  and 
iKrge  vessels  wjili  great  velocity  against  wind  ami 
tide  ;  and  can  even  transport  himself  ihrougli  llin 
yielding  air  beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds.  He 
can  explore  the  invisible  worlds  which  are  con- 
tained ill  a  putrid  lake,  and  bring  to  view  their 
numerous  and  diversified  inhabitants  ;  and  the 
next  moment  ho  can  penetrate  to  regions  of  the 
universe  immeasurably  distant,  and  ci)ntemi)late 
the  mountains  and  the  vales,  the  rocks  and  the 
plains  which  diversify  the  scenery  of  distant  sur- 
rounding worlds.  He  can  extract  an  invisible 
substance  from  a  piece  of  coal,  by  which  he  can 
produce,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  most  splendid 
illumination  throughout  every  pan  of  a  large  and 
populous  city, — he  can  detach  the  element  of 
fire  from  the  invisible  air,  and  cause  the  hardest 
stones,  and  the  heaviest  metals  to  melt  like  wax 
under  its  powerful  agency  ;  and  he  can  direct  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
in  splitting  immense  stones  into  a  multitude  of 
fragments.  He  can  cause  a  splendid  city,  adorn- 
ed with  lofty  columns,  palaces,  and  temples,  to 
arise,  in  a  spot  where  nothing  was  formerly  be- 
held but  a  vast  desert  or  a  putrid  marsh  ;  and  can 
make  "  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to 
be  glad,  and  the  desert  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  He  can  communicate  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  in  a  few  hours,  to  ten  hundred 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men  ;  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and,  after  his  decease, 
he  can  diffuse  important  instructions  among 
mankind,  throughout  succeeding  generations.^ 
In  short,  he  can  look  back,  and  trace  the  most  me- 
morable events  which  have  happened  in  the  world 
since  time  began  ;  he  can  survey  the  present  as- 
pect of  the  moral  world  among  all  nations  ; — he 
can  penetrate  beyond  the  limits  of  all  that  is 
visible  in  the  immense  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
range  amidst  the  infinity  of  unknown  systems 
auid  worlds  dispersed  throughout  the  boundless 
regions  of  creation,  and  he  can  overleap  the 
bounds  of  time,  and  expatiate  amidst  future 
scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  which  "  eye 
hath  not  seen,"  throughout  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity. 

What  an  immense  multitude  of  ideas,  in  rela- 
tion to  such  subjects,  must  the  mind  of  such  a 
person  as  Lord  Bacon  have  contained  !  whose 
mental  eye  surveyed  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science,  and  who  pointed  out  the  path  by  which 
every  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  towards 
perfection  !  How  sublime  and  diversified  must 
have  been  the  range  of  thought  pursued  by  the 
immortal  Newton !  whose  capacious  intellect 
seemed  to  grasp  the  vast  system  of  universal  na- 
ture, who  weighed  the  ponderous  masses  of  the 
planetary  "lobes,  and  unfolded  the  laws  by  which 
their  diversified  phenomena  are  produced,  and 
their  motions  directed ! 

"  H«,  while  on  this  dJra  spot,  where  mortals  toll, 
ClorideJ  In  dust,— from  Motion's  simple  laws 


rouVl  trace  the  secret  hind  of  Provl<!enoe, 

■Wlile-worklntr  through  this  imiversal  frame. 

— -Ml  iiiteilei  lual  eye,  our  solar  round 

Flfot  gazin;;  ihroii^-h,  he,  by  the  blei  xled  power 

Of  Gravitatinn  and  Projection,  saw 

The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve. 

— Then  breaking  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  flight 

Throuizh  the  blue  infinite,  and  every  star 

Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 

Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, — 

at  his  approach 

Blazcii  Inln  suns,  the  living  centre  oach 
Of  an  harmonious  system." 

Such  minds  as  those  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Archi- 
medes, Locke,  Bovie,  La  Place,  and  similar  il- 
lustrious characters,  likewise  demonstrate  the 
vast  capacity  of  the  human  inlellect,  the  exten- 
sive range  of  thought  it  is  capable  of  prosecut- 
ing, and  the  immense  number  of  ideas  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  And  everv  man,  whose 
faculties  are  in  a  sound  state,  is  endowed  with 
similar  powers  of  thought,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing trained  to  similar  degrees  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence. 

And  as  man  is  endued  with  capacious  intel- 
lectual p')wers  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
so  he  is  furnished  with  a  noble  faculty  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  retain,  and  to  treasure  up  in  his 
intellect  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  which  the 
mind  retains  the  ideas  of  past  objects  and  percep- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  persuasion,  that  the 
objects  or  things  remembered  were  formerly  real 
and  present.  Without  with  faculty  we  could 
never  advance  a  single  step  in  the  path  of  men- 
tal improvement.  If  the  information  we  ori- 
ginally derive  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
were  to  vanish  the  moment  the  objects  are  re- 
moved from  our  immediate  perception,  we 
should  be  left  as  devoid  of  knowledge  as  if  we 
had  never  existed.  But,  by  the  power  of  memo- 
ry, we  can  treasure  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  ideas,  no- 
tions, reasonings,  and  perceptions  which  we 
formerly  acquired,  and  render  them  subservient 
to  our  future  progress  in  intellectual  attainments. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  even  a  human  spirit,  in 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  faculties  with  which 
it  is  now  fiirnished,  may  go  forward,  through  an 
interminable  duration,  making  continual  acces- 
sions to  its  stores  of  knowledge,  without  losing 
one  leading  idea,  or  portion  of  information  which 
it  had  previously  acquired. 

The  power  of  memory  in  retaining  past  im- 
pressions, and  its  susceptibility  of  improvement, 
are  vastly  preater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  many  individuals,  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times,  it  has  been  found  in  such  a  slate 
of  perfection,  as  to  excite  astonishment,  and  al- 
most to  transcend  belief.  It  is  reported  of  Sene- 
ca, that  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  verses  at 
once,  in  their  order,  and  then  begin  at  the  end 
and  rehearse  them  backwards,  without  missing  a 
single  syllable.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  been  able 
to  call  everv  individual  of  his  numerous  army  by 
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is  own  name.  Cyneas,  who  was  sent  by 
Pyrrhus  to  the  Senate  at  Rome,  on  an  expedi- 
tion, the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival,  both 
knew  and  also  saluted  by  their  names,  all  the 
Senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Rome.  Mithridates,  who  governed  twenty- 
three  nations,  all  of  different  languages,  could 
converse  with  every  one  of  them  in  their  own 
language.*  An  ancient  author  mentions  one 
Oritus,  a  Corsican  boy,  to  whom  he  dictated  a 
great  number  of  words  both  sense  and  nonsense, 
and  finding  he  could  rehearse  a  considerable 
number  without  missing  one,  and  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  dictated  them,  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  and  found,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  he  could  repeat  them  all 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  from  the  end  back- 
wards to  the  beginning,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  dictated. 

In  modern  times,  there  have  likewise  been 
many  instances  of  extraordinary  powers  of  re- 
tention. Dr.  Wallis,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  informs  us  that  he  extracted 
the  cube  root  of  the  number  three,  even  to  thirty 
places  of  decimals,  by  the  help  of  his  memory 
alone.  Maglia  Bethi,  an  Italian,  had  read  all 
the  books  that  were  published  in  his  life  time, 
and  most  of  those  which  were  published  be- 
fore, and  could  not  only  give  an  account  of 
what  was  contained  in  each  author,  but  could 
likewise,  from  memory,  quote  the  chapter,  sec- 
lion,  and  page  of  any  book  he  had  read,  and 
repeat  the  author's  own  words,  in  reference  to 
any  particular  topic.  A  gentleman,  in  order  to 
try  his  memory,  lent  him  a  long  manuscript  ho 
was  about  to  publish,  and  after  it  had  been  re- 
turned, called  upon  him  soon  afterwards,  pre- 
tending he  had  lost  it,  and  desired  him  to  write 
as  much  of  it  as  he  could  remember;  when, 
to  his  surprise,  he  wrote  it  over  accurately 
word  for  word,  the  same  as  in  the  manuscript 
he  had  lent  him.  M.  Euler,  a  late  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1783,  having  lost  his  sight  by  too  intense  ap- 
plication to  study,  afterwards  composed  his  "Ele- 
ments of  Algebra,''  and  a  work  "  On  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  planetary  motions,"  that  required 
immense  and  complicated  calculations,  which  he 
performed  by  his  memory  alone,  to  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  even  of  the  philosophic 
world.  His  memory  seemed  to  retain  every 
idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading 
or  from  meditation,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  of  discrimination  were  equally  acute  and 
capacious.  He  was  also  an  e.xcellent  classical 
scholar,  and  could  repeat  the  jEneid  of  Virgil 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  indicate  the 
first  and  last  line  of  every  page  of  the  edition  he 
used.1     I   have  conversed  with  an  individual, 

•Senec.  Controvers.  Lib-  1-  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  &c. 
t  Encyclopedia  Britain.  Art-  Euler, 


who  was  bom  blind,  and  who  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  could  repeat 
any  particular  chapter  or  verse  that  might  be 
proposed  to  him,  the  moment  after  it  was  speci- 
fied. 

Thus  it  appears  that  man  is  not  only  possessed 
of  an  ardent  desire  after  knowledge,  but  is  en- 
dued with  the  most  penetrating  and  capacious 
powers  of  intellect,  both  for  acquiring  and  for 
treasuring  it  up  in  his  mind — powers  which  ap- 
pear susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement  in 
this  world  ;  and  the  legitimate  inference  that  may 
be  drawn  from  this,  is,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  with  uninterrupted  activity,  through- 
out an  unceasing  duration.  And,  is  it  possible 
to  suppose,  in  consistency  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  that  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  is  intended  to  be  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  time,  and  to  the  contracted  sphere 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  ? 


-"Say,  can  a  soul  poBsess'd 


Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  powers 
Enlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  lulx;s  a  while. 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  2" 

Such  a  conclusion  never  can  be  admitted  while 
we  recognise  the  divinity  as  possessed  of  boimd- 
less  goodness  and  unerring  wisdom.  It  is  the 
province  of  goodness  to  gratify  those  pure  and 
ardent  desires  which  it  has  implanted  in  the  soul ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proportionate 
means  to  ends.  But  if  the  whole  existence 
of  human  beings  had  been  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  mere  point  in  duration,  is  it  rational 
to  suppose,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  would  have  en- 
dowed the  human  soul  with  powers  and  capaci- 
ties so  marvellous  andsublime,  and  made  so  manj 
great  preparations  and  arrangements  for  promot- 
ing its  physical  and  moral  perfection  ?  To  acqui- 
esce in  such  a  supposition,  would  be  to  degrade 
the  divine  wisdom  and  intelligence  below  the  level 
of  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  to  impute  imperfec- 
tion and  folly  m  Him  who  is  "  the  only  wise 
God."  For,  in  the  conduct  of  human  beings, 
we  uniformly  rega.d  it  as  an  evidence  of  folly, 
when  they  construct  a  complicated  and  an  extra- 
vagant machine,  which  either  accomplishes  no 
end,  or  no  end  worthy  of  the  expense  and  labour 
bestowed  on  its  construction.  And,  therefore, 
if  we  would  not  ascribe  imbecility  or  want  of 
design  to  the  aoorable  Creator  of  the  universe, 
we  must  admit,  that  he  has  not  formed  the  soul 
of  man  for  this  terrestrial  scene  alone,  but  has 
destined  it  to  a  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment, and  of  endless  duration. 

This  conclusion  will  appear  still  more  evident, 
if  we  consider  the  endless  round  of  business  and 
care,  and  the  numerous  hardships  to  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  subjected  in  the  present 
state,  which  prevent  the  full  and  vigorous  ezer* 
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eiw  of  the  intellectual  powers  on  tliose  objects 
which  are  con{;cnial  to  the  ardent  desires,  and 
the  noble  faculties  of  the  human  soul.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  llieir  terrestrial  existence,  have  their 
time  and  attetition  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
counteracting  the  evils  incident  to  their  present 
condition,  and  in  making  provision  for  the  wants 
of  their  animal  natures  ;  and,  consciiuenlly,  the 
full  gratification  of  the  appetite  for  knowledge, 
is  an  absolute  impossibility,  amidst  the  pursuits 
and  the  turmoils  connected  with  the  jiresent  scene 
of  things.  If  we  likewise  consider  the  difficulty 
of  directing  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  substan- 
tiaJ  knowledge,  and  the  numerous  obstructions 
which  occur  in  our  researches  after  truth,  amidst 
the  contradictory  opinions,  the  jarring  interests, 
and  the  wayward  passions  of  men, — if  we  con- 
sider the  imperfeclions  of  our  senses,  and  the 
fiillacies  to  which  they  are  exposed — the  preju- 
dices and  the  passions  which  seduce  us  into  er- 
ror— how  readily  we  embrace  a  glittering  phan- 
tom for  a  substantial  truth — and  how  soon  our 
spirits  faint  under  the  pressure  of  intense  appli- 
cation to  mental  pursuits, — we  shall  be  convinc- 
ed, that,  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  there  is  no 
scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  that  the  present  world  must  be  only 
a  preparaiory  scene  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  even  in  those  cases  where  every 
requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed— where  leisure,  wealth,  education,  books, 
instruments,  and  all  the  assistances  derived  from 
learned  associations,  are  conjoined  with  the  most 
splendid  intellectual  endowments,  liow  feeble  are 
the  efforts  of  the  most  penetrating  and  energetic 
mind,  and  how  narrow  llie  boundary  within  which 
its  views  are  confined !  The  brightest  genius, 
standing  on  the  highest  eminence  to  which  sci- 
ence can  transport  him,  contemplates  a  bound- 
less prospect  of  objects  and  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  can  never  hope  to  attain,  while  he 
is  chained  down  to  the  limits  of  this  terrestrial 
ball.  His  mental  eye  beholds  an  unbounded  and 
diversified  scene  of  objects,  operations,  relations, 
changes,  and  revolutions,  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense  :  he  catches 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  objects  and  of  scenes 
which  were  previously  involved  in  obscurity,  he 
strains  his  mental  sight,  stretches  forward  with 
eagerness  to  grasp  at  new  discoveries,  descries 
some  openings  which  direct  his  view  into  the  re- 
gions of  infinity  and  eternity — is  still  restless  and 
unsatisfied — perceives  all  his  knowledge  to  be 
mere  shreds  and  patches,  or  like  a  few  dim  tapers 
amidst  the  surrounding  gloom — is  convinced  that 
his  present  faculties  are  too  weak  and  limited, 
and  that  he  must  be  raised  to  a  sublimer  station, 
before  he  can  fully  grasp  the  magnificent  objects 
which  lie  hid  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  im- 
mensity. All  his  present  views  and  prospects 
are  confined  withip  «.  rir/-W  of  a  few  miles,  and 


all  beyond,  in  the  universal  system,  which  ex- 
tends  tiirough  the  immeasurable  tracts  of  innnite 
space,  is  darkness  and  uncertainly. 

Can  it,  then,  be  supposed,  that  a  soul  flirnisit- 
ed  with  such  noble  powers  and  capacities,  capa> 
bleof  traversing  the  realm  of  creation,  of  opening 
new  prospects  into  the  unbounded  regions  of 
truth  llial  lie  before  it,  and  of  appreciating  the 
perfections  of  tlie  Sovereign  of  llie  universe — a 
soul  fired  with  ardent  desires  after  knowledge, 
panting  after  new  discoveries  of  truth  and  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Divinity,  unsatisfied  with  all  its 
pa.st  attainmenis,  and  contemplating  a  boundless 
unexplored  |)rospect  before  it — should  be  cast  off 
from  existence,  and  sink  into  eternal  annihila- 
tion, at  the  moment  wlieii  its  capacities  were 
just  beginning  to  expand,  when  its  desires  were 
most  ardent,  and  wiieii  tiie  scenes  of  immensity 
and  eternity  were  just  opening  to  its  view  ?  If 
such  a  supposition  could  be  admitted,  man  would 
be  the  most  inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  his  existence  an  unfathomable  mystery  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  conceivable  mode  of  recon- 
ciling his  condition  and  destination  with  the  wis- 
dom,  the  rectitude,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
Creator.* 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  PERPETUAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND 
TOWARDS  PERFECTIOW. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  argument, 
it  may  be  slated,  that  the  soul  of  man  appears  to 
be  capable  ofinaking  a  perpetual  progress  towards 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection,  and  of  enjoying 
felicity  in  every  stage  of  its  career,  without  the 
possibility  of  eitr  arriving  at  a  boundary  to  its 
excursions.  In  the  present  slate  we  perceive  no 
limits  to  the  excursions  of  the  intellect,  but 
those  which  arise  from  its  connexion  with  an 
unwieldy  corporal  frame,  which  is  chained  dowTi, 
as  it  were,  to  a  mere  point,  in  the  immensi- 
ty of  creation.  Up  to  the  latest  period  of  its 
connexion  with  time,  it  is  capable  of  acquiring 
new  accessions  of  knowledge,  ■  higher  attain- 
ments in  virtue,  and  more  ardent  desires   after 

•  Such  considerations,  as  those  which  I  have  now 
adduced,  soern  to  have  made  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
"  When  I  consider,"  says  Cicero,  "the  wonderful 
activity  of  the  mind,  so  great  a  memory  of  what  is 
past,  and  such  a  rapacity  of  penetrating  into  the 
future  ;  when  I  hehold  such  a  numher  oi"  arts  and 
sciences,  and  such  a  multitude  of  discoveries  thence 
arising;  I  believe,  ;ind  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  a 
nature  which  contains  so  many  things  within  itself 
cannot  be  mortal."  Cicero  de  Senectvte.  Caii.  21 
And  if  this  argument  appeared  strong  even  in  Cice 
ro's  time,  it  has  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
from  the  numerous  arts,  sciences,  inventions,  and 
discoveries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  age  In  wliich 
we  live. 
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mora'  perfection  ;  and  the  infinity  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  immensity  of  that  universe  over  which  he 
presides,  present  a  field  in  which  it  may  for  ever 
expatiate,  and  an  assemblage  of  objects  on  which 
its  powers  may  be  incessantly  exercised,  with- 
out the  most  distant  prospect  of  ever  arriving  at 
a  boundary  to  interrupt  its  intellectual  career. 

As  I  cannot  illustrate  this  topic  in  more  beau- 
tiful and  forcible  language  than  has  been  already 
done  by  a  celebrated  Essayist,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  his  words. — "  How  can  it  en- 
ter into  the  thoughts  of  man,"  says  this  elegant 
writer,  "  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such 
immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
provements to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are 
such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ?  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  svhich  he  can 
never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  en- 
dowments he  is  capable  of;  and  weie  he  to  live 
ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a 
stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her  faculties 
to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  further  enlarge- 
ments, I  couldj  imagine  it  might  fall  awiy  insen- 
sibly, and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihila- 
tion. But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that 
is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and 
travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infi- 
nite goodness,  wisdom  and  power,  must  perish  in 
her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  inquiries  ? 

"  A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state, 
seems  only  sent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his 
kind.  He  provides  himself  with  a  successor, 
and  immediately  quits  his  post  to  make  room  for 
him : — 

Heir  urges  on  his  predecessor  heir, 

Like  wave  impelling  wave. 

He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deli- 
ver it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  surprumg  to 
consider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our 
use,  and  can  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life. 
The  silk-worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays 
her  eggs  and  dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not 
time  to  subdue  his  passions,  esablish  his  soul  in 
virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture, before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.  Would 
an  infinitely  wise  Being  make  such  glorious  crea- 
tures for  so  mean  a  purpose?  Can  he  delight 
in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences, 
f  uch  short-lived  reasonable  beings  ?  Would  he 
give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted  ?  capa- 
cities that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  can 
we  find  that  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  his 
works  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking 
on  this  world  as  a  nursery  for  the  next  ?  and  be- 
fieving  that  the  several  generations  of  rational 
Veaturcs,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such 


quick  successions,  are  only  to  receive  their  first 
rudiments  of  existence  here,  and  afterv^ards  to 
be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate, 
where  they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ' 

"  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleas 
ing  and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than 
this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
out ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon 
the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength ; 
to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new 
accessions  of  glorv,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity, 
that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  carries  in  it  something 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself  to  see  his  crea- 
tion for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance. 

"  iVIethinks  this  single  consideration  of  the 
progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection  will  be 
sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  superior.  That  che- 
rubim, which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human 
soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come 
about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be 
as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is  :  nay,  when  she 
shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection  as 
much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  true,  the 
higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that  means 
preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  in  the  scale 
of  being  ;  but  he  knows  how  high  soever  the  sta- 
tion is,  of  which  he  stands  possessed  at  present, 
the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it, 
and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glor}'. 

"  With  what  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where  there  are 
such  hidden  stores  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  such 
ine.\hausted  sources  of  perfection  ?  We  know 
not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that 
will  be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul 
considered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those 
mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  an- 
other for  all  eternity  without  a  possibility  of 
touching  it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  trans- 
porting, as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  per- 
petual approaches  to  Him  who  is  not  cJily  the 
standard  of  perfection  but  of  happiness!"* 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  UNLIMITED  R.A.NGE  OF  VIEW  WHICH 
IS  OPENED  TO  THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  IMMENSITY  OF  SPACE 
AND  OF   DURATION. 

Tfie  unlimited  range  of  view  which  is  opened 
to  the  human  imagination  throughout  the  immet>> 

•  Spectator,  vol.  9. 


so 
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sitT  ofipacc  uid  of  duration,  and  the  knowledge 
we  are  capable  of  acquiring  respecting  (he  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  universe,  are  strong  presump- 
tions and  evidences  of  the  eternal  destination  of 
man. 

If  the  universe  consisted  solely  of  the  globe  on 
which  we  dwell,  >¥ilh  its  appendages,  and  were 
the  spaces  with  which  it  is  surrounded  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  void,  it  would  not  appear 
surprising  were  the  existence  of  man  to  terminate 
in  the  tomb.  After  having  traversed  lliis  eartlily 
ball  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  and  surveyed 
all  the  varieties  on  iis  surface;  after  having  ex- 
perienced many  of  Ihe  physical  and  moral  evils 
connected  with  its  present  constitution,  and  felt 
that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and 
that  no  higher  prospect,  aiid  no  furtlier  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  were  presente<i  to 
view;  he  would  be  ready  to  excaim  with  Job, 
"  I  loathe  it,  I  would  not  live  alway  ;  let  me 
alone,  for  my  days  are  vanity :  my  soul  chooseth 
strangling  and  death,  ratlier  than  my  life." 
To  run  the  same  tiresome  round  of  giddy  plea- 
sures, and  to  gtize  perpetually  on  the  same  un- 
varied objects,  from  one  century  to  another, 
without  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment,  would  af- 
ford no  gratification  commensurate  with  the  de- 
sires and  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
powers  would  languish,  its  energies  would  be 
destroyed,  its  progress  to  perfection  would  be  for 
ever  interrupted,  ajid  it  would  roam  in  vain 
amidst  ilie  surrounding  void  in  quest  of  objects 
to  stimulate  its  activity. 

But.  beyond  the  precincts  of  this  eartlily  scene, 
"  a  wide  and  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us  ;" 
and  the  increaising  light  of  modern  science  has 
enabled  us  to  penetrate  into  its  distant  regions, 
and  to  contemplate  some  of  its  sublime  and 
glorious  objects.  Wiihin  tlie  limits  of  the  solar 
system  of  which  our  world  fonns  a  part,  there 
have  been  discovered  tw  enty-nine  planetary  bo- 
dies, which  contain  a  mass  of  matter  more  than 
two  thousand  dve  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
earth,  besides  the  numerous  comets,  which  are 
traversing  the  plenetary  regions  in  all  directions, 
and  the  immense  g\obe  of  the  sun,  which  is  like 
a  universe  in  itself,  and  which  is  live  hundred 
times  larger  than  tJie  earth  and  all  the  planets 
and  comets  taken  together.  These  bodies  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  magnitude,  distances 
and  motions,  and  in  the  icenery  with  which  their 
surfaces  are  diversified ;  and  some  of  them  are 
encircled  with  objects  the  most  splendid  and  su- 
blime. Tliey  appear  to  be  furnished  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  intel- 
lectual beings, — are  capable  of  containing  a 
population  many  thousands  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  our  world,  and  are  doubtless  replenished 
wiin  myriads  of  rational  inhabitants.  Witliin 
the  limits  of  this  system  the  soul  of  man  would 
find  full  scof)e  for  the  exertion  of  all  its  powers, 
".apaciiies  and  activities,  during  a  series  of  ages. 


Our  views  of  the  universe,  however,  are  uo( 
confined  to  the  system  with  wliicn  we  are  more 
unmediately  connected.  Every  star  which  twin- 
kles ill  the  canopy  of  heaven,  is,  on  good  grounds, 
concluded  to  be  a  sun,  and  the  centre  of  a  mag- 
nificent svsiem  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  perhaps 
surrounded  wish  worlds  more  spacious  and  splen 
did  than  anv  of  the  planetary  globes  which  we 
are  permitted  to  contemplate.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  these  systems  are  visible  to  every  ob- 
sen-er,  when  he  directs  his  eye,  in  a  cleair  winter's 
night,  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Beyond  all  that  is 
visible  to  tlie  unassisted  eye,  a  common  telescope 
enables  us  to  discern  several  thousands  more. 
With  higher  degrees  of  magnifying  power,  ten 
thousands  more,  which  lie  scattered  at  immea- 
surable distances  beyond  the  fonner,  may  still  be 
described.  With  the  best  instruments  which  art 
has  hitherto  constructed,  many  milliont  have 
'been  detected  in  the  different  regions  of  the  sky 
— leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that  hundreds  of 
millions  more,  which  no  human  eye  will  ever  dis- 
cern in  the  present  state,  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  illimitable  tracts  of  creation.  So  that  no 
limits  appear  to  the  scene  of  Creating  Power,  and 
to  that  vast  empire  over  which  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty  extends.  Amidst  ihi.- 
boundless  scene  of  Divine  Wisdom  andOmnip<>- 
tence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  might  expatiaie 
in  the  full  exercise  of  its  energies,  daring  ages 
numerous  as  the  drops  of  the  ocean,  widioul 
ever  arriving  at  a  boundary  to  interrupt  its  ex- 
cursions. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that  God  endowed  the  mind  of  man 
with  those  faculties  by  which  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  compute  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  distances  of  the  planets,  and  to 
make  all  the  other  discoveries  to  which  I  now 
allude.  In  the  course  of  his  providence  he  led 
the  human  mind  into  that  train  of  thought,  and 
paved  the  way  for  those  inventions  by  means  of 
which  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  operations 
in  the  distant  regions  of  space  have  been  opened 
to  our  view,  [t,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been 
his  will  and  intention,  that  the  glories  of  his  em- 
pire, in  the  remote  spaces  of  creation,  should  be, 
in  some  measure,  unveiled  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  world. 

Again,  when  the  soul  has  once  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of  creation, 
it  feels  the  most  ardent  desire  to  have  the  veil, 
which  now  interposes  between  us  and  the  r^ 
moto  regions  of  the  universe,  withdrawn,  and 
to  contemplate  at  a  nearer  distance  the  splen- 
dours of  those  worlds  whose  suns  we  behold 
twinkling  from  afar.  A  thousand  conjectures 
abd  inquiries  are  suggested  to  the  mind,  in  re- 
lation to  the  systems  and  worlds  which  are  di*. 
persed  through  the  immensity  of  space.  Ar^j 
all  those  vast  globes  peopled  with  inhabitants' 
Are  they  connected  together,  under  the  govern* 
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ment  of  God,  as  parts  of  one  vast  moral  sys- 
tem? Are  their  inhabitants  pure  moral  intel- 
ligences, or  are  they  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
physical  and  moral  evil?  What  are  the  gra- 
dations of  rank  or  of  intellect  which  exist  among 
them?  What  correspondence  do  they  carry  on 
with  other  provinces  of  the  Divine  empire? 
What  discoveries  have  they  made  of  the  per- 
fections of  Deity,  of  the  plan  of  his  government, 
and  of  the  extent  of  his  dominions?  With  what 
species  of  corporeal  vehicles  do  they  hold  a 
correspondence  with  the  material  world  ?  With 
what  organs  of  perception,  and  with  what  pow- 
ers of  intellect  are  they  furnished  ?  What  fa- 
culties and  organs  different  from  those  of  man 
do  they  possess,  and  by  what  laws  are  their 
social  intercourses  regulated  ?  Do  benignity 
and  love  for  ever  beam  from  their  countenances, 
and  does  ecstatic  joy  perpetually  enrapture  their 
hearts  ?  What  capacities  for  rapid  movement 
do  they  possess  ?  Are  they  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  globe  like  ours,  or  can  they 
fly  from  one  world  to  another,  on  the  wings  of 
a  seraph?  What  magnificent  landscapes  adorn 
the  places  of  their  residence  ?  What  celestial 
glories  are  hung  out  for  their  contemplation  in 
the  canopy  of  heaven  ?  What  visible  displays 
of  the  presence  and  agency  of  their  Creator  are 
presented  to  their  view  ?  By  what  means  are 
they  carried  foward  in  their  progress  towards  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfection?  What  sciences 
do  they  cultivate, — what  objects  engage  their 
chief  attention — in  what  solemn  and  sublime 
forms  of  worship  and  adoration  do  they  join  ? 
What  changes  or  revolutions  have  taken  place 
among  them  ?  What  transactions  does  their 
history  record  ?  What  scenes  of  glory  or  of  ter- 
ror have  been  displayed  towards  any  particular 
system  or  province  of  this  immense  empire?  Are 
sin,  disease,  and  death  altogether  unknown,  and 
do  their  inhabitants  bask  for  ever  in  the  regions 
of  immortality  ?  What  knowledge  do  they  pos- 
sess of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  globe,  and  of  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part?  What  variety  of  sensitive  and 
intellectual  beings  is  to  be  found  in  the  diiferent 
systems  of  the  universe  ?  What  diversity  of  ex- 
ternal scenery,  superior  to  all  that  the  eye  of  man 
has  seen  or  his  imagination  can  conceive,  is  dis- 
played throughout  the  numerous  worlds  which 
compose  this  vast  empire  ?  ^Vhat  systems  ex- 
ist, and  what  scenes  of  creating  power  are  dis- 
played in  that  boundless  region  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  vision  ?  At  what  period  in 
duration  did  this  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe 
first  arise  into  existence  ?  What  successive 
creations  have  taken  place  since  the  first  material 
world  was  launched  into  existence  by  the  Omnipo- 
tent Creator  ?  What  new  worlds  and  beings  are 
etill  emerging  into  existence  from  the  voids  of 
space  ?  Is  this  mighty  expanse  of  creation  to 
endure  for  ever  -—and  to  receive  new  accessions 


to  its  population  and  grandeur,  while  eternity 
rolls  on  ?  What  are  the  grand  and  ultimate  de» 
signs  to  be  accomplished  by  this  immense  assem- 
blage of  material  and  intellectual  beings,  and  is 
man  never  to  behold  this  wondrous  scene  a  little 
more  unfolded  ? 

Inquiries  o.  '.his  description,  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answers  can  be  expected  in  the  present 
state,  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
The  soul  of  man  is  astonished,  overwhelmed, 
and  bewildered  at  the  immensity  of  the  scene 
which  is  opened  before  it, — and  at  once  per- 
ceives, that,  in  order  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Divinity — to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his 
plans  and  operations — and  to  contemplate  the  full 
glory  of  his  empire, — ages  numerous  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  are  requisite,  and  that,  if  no  future  ex- 
istence awaits  it  beyond  the  grave,  its  ardent 
desires  after  progressive  improvement  and  feli- 
city, and  its  hopes  of  becoming  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  universe  and  its  Author,  must 
end  in  eternal  disappointment. 

Again,  the  mind  of  man  is  not  only  animated 
with  ardent  desires  after  a  more  full  disclosure 
of  the  wonders  of  this  boundless  scene,  hut  is 
endowed  with  capacities  for  acquiring  an  indefi- 
nite extent  of  knowledge  rexpecting  the  distant  re- 
gions of  the  universe  and  the  perfections  of  its 
Author.  Those  who  have  taken  the  most  exten- 
sive excursions  through  the  field  of  science,  still 
find,  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  an  addi- 
tion to  all  the  knowledge  they  have  hitherto  ac- 
quired on  every  subject,  and  of  prosecuting  in- 
quiries beyond  the  range  of  the  visible  system, 
provided  the  means  of  investigation  were  placed 
within  their  reach.  Were  a  human  soul  trans- 
ported to  a  distant  world,  for  example,  to  tlie 
regions  of  the  planet  Saturn, — were  it  permitted 
to  contemplate  at  leisure  the  sublime  movements 
of  its  rings,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  its 
moons  ;  the  variety  of  landscapes  which  diversify 
its  surface,  and  the  celestial  scenery  which  its 
firmament  displays, — were  it  to  mingle  with  its 
inhabitants,  to  learn  the  laws  by  which  their  so- 
cial intercourse  is  directed,  the  sciences  which 
they  cultivate,  the  worship  in  which  they  engage, 
and  the  leading  transactions  and  events  which 
their  history  records — it  would  find  no  more  dif- 
ficulty in  acquiring  and  treasuring  up  such  ir^for- 
mation,  than  it  now  does  in  acquiring,  from  the 
narrative  ofa  traveller,  a  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  an  unknown  tribe  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  nature  of  the  geographical  terrv 
tory  it  possesses.  Were  angelic  messengers 
from  a  thousand  worlds,  to  be  despatched,  at 
successive  intervals,  to  our  globe,  to  describe  the 
natural  and  moral  scenery,  and  to  narrate  the 
train  of  Divine  dispensations  peculiar  to  each 
world — there  would  be  ample  room  in  the  human 
mind  for  treasuring  up  such  intelligence,  not- 
withstanding all  the  stores  of  science   which  it 
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mav  have  previously  acquired.  Such  informa- 
tion would  neither  annihilate  the  knowledge  wo 
had  formerly  attained,  nor  prevent  our  further 
progress  in  inlelloctual  accjuisitions.  On  iho 
conlrarv,  it  would  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  invigorate  its  faculties,  and  add  a  new 
stimulus  to  its  powers  and  energies.  On  the 
basis  of  such  information,  the  soul  could  trace 
new  aspects,  and  new  displays  of  Divine  wisdom, 
intelligence,  ajid  rectitude,  and  acquire  more 
Comprehen!=ive  views  of  the  character  of  God — 
just  as  it  does,  in  the  moan  time,  from  a  contem- 
plation of  those  objects  and  dispensations  which 
lie  within  its  grasp.  To  such  researches,  inves- 
tigations, and  intellectual  progressions,  no  boun- 
dary can  be  assigned,  if  the  soul  be  destined  to 
survive  the  dissolution  of  its  mortal  frame.  It 
only  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
its  powers  will  be  permitted  to  e.Tpatiate  at  large, 
and  where  the  physical  and  moral  obstructions 
which  impede  their  exercise  shall  be  completely 
removed. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  on  the  ground  of 
A'hat  has  been  now  slated,  that  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  attained  in  the  present  slate,  is  but 
as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  when  compared  with 
"  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge"  ihat 
may  be  acquired  in  the  eternal  world.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  one  and  the  other  may  bear 
a  certain  analogy  to  the  bulk  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  when  compared  with  the  immensity  of  the 
worlds  and  systems  which  compose  the  universe. 
If  an  infinite  variety  of  designs,  of  objects,  and 
of  scenery,  exist  in  the  distant  provinces  of  cre- 
ation, as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
variety  which  abounds  in  our  terrestrial  system, 
— if  every  world  be  peopled  with  inhabitants  of 
a  different  species  from  those  of  another,  if  its 
physical  constitution  and  external  scenery  be 
peculiar  to  itself,  if  the  dispensations  of  theCre- 
tor  towards  its  inhabitants  be  such  as  have  not 
been  displayed  to  any  other  world,  if  "  the  ma- 
nifold wisdom  of  God,"  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  destinies,  be  displayed  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  has  never  been  displayed  to  any  other  class  of 
intelligences; — and,  in  short,  if  every  province 
of  creation  exhibit  a.  peculiar  manifestation  of  the 
Deity — we  may  conclude,  that  all  the  knowledge 
of  God,  of  his  works  and  dispensations,  which 
can  be  attained  in  the  present  life,  is  but  as  the 
faint  glimmering  of  a  taper  when  contrasted  with 
the  effulgence  of  the  meridian  sun.  Those  who 
have  made  the  most  extensive  and  profound  in- 
vestigations into  the  wonders  of  nature,  are  the 
most  deeply  convinced  of  their  own  ignorance, 
and  of  the  boundless  fields  of  knowledge  which 
remain  unexplored.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the 
sublimcst  investigations  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  human  mind, — and  yet  he  de- 
clared, a  little  before  his  death,  "  I  do  not  know 
■vhat  I  may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I 


seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  th» 
sea  shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then 
finding  a  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscover- 
ed before  me."  And  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  after  a  glimpse  of  the  boundless  treasures 
of  divine  science  has  flashed  upon  the  mind,  it 
is  to  pass  only  a  few  months  or  years  in  anxious 
desire  and  suspense,  and  then  be  extinguished 
for  ever  ? 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  in  connexion  with 
the  preceding  remarks — that  the  creation  of  avch 
a  vast  universe  must  have  been  chiejly  intended  to 
display  the  per/eclwns  of  the  Deity,  and  to  ajford 
gratification  and  felicity  to  the  intellectual  beings 
he  has  formed.  The  Creator  stands  in  no  need 
of  innumerable  assemblages  of  worlds  and  of 
inferior  ranks  of  intelligences,  in  order  to  secure 
or  to  augment  his  felicity.  Innumerable  ages 
before  the  universe  was  created,  he  existed  alone, 
independent  of  every  other  being,  and  infinitely 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  etrrnaj 
excellences.  No  other  reason,  therefore,  can  be 
assigned  for  the  production  of  the  universe,  but 
the  gratification  of  his  rational  offspring,  and  thai 
he  might  give  a  display  of  the  infinite  glories  of 
his  nature  to  innumerable  orders  of  intelligent 
creatures.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
suns,  distributed  throughout  the  regions  of  im- 
mensity, with  all  their  splendid  apparatus  of 
planets,  comets,  moons,  and  rings,  can  afford  no 
spectacle  of  novelty  to  expand  and  entertain  the 
Eternal  Mind  ;  since  they  all  existed,  in  their 
prototypes,  in  the  plans  and  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  during  the  countless  ages  of  a  past  eter- 
nity. Nor  did  he  produce  these  works  for  the 
improvement  and  information  of  no  being.  This 
amazing  structure  of  the  universe,  then,  with  all 
the  sensitive  and  intellectual  enjoyments  connect- 
ed with  it,  must  have  been  chiefly  designed  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  subordinate 
intelligences,  and  to  serve  as  a  magnificent  the- 
atre on  which  the  energies  of  divine  power  and 
wisdom,  and  the  emanations  of  divine  benevo- 
lence might  be  illustriously  displayed.  And  can 
we  suppose  that  the  material  universe  will  exist, 
while  intelligent  minds,  for  whose  improvement 
it  was  reared,  are  suffered  to  sink  into  annihi- 
lation ? 

Again,  i<  cannot  be  admitted,  in  consitteTicy  vcith 
the  attributes  of  God,  that  he  will  finally  disap- 
point the  rational  hopes  and  desires  of  the  human 
soul,  which  he  himself  has  implanted  and  cherished. 
If  he  had  no  ultimate  design  of  gratifying  ration- 
al beings  with  a  more  extensive  display  of  the 
immensity  and  grandeur  of  his  works,  it  is  no", 
conceivable,  that  he  would  have  permitted  them 
to  make  those  discoveries  they  have  alreadj 
brought  to  light  respecting  the  extent  and  the 
glory  of  his  empire.  Such  discoveries  could  not 
have  been  made  without  his  permission  and  di- 
rection, or  without  those  faculties  and  meaiv 
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wnich  he.  himself  had  imparted.  And,  there- 
fore, in  pormitting  the  inhabitants  of  our  world 
to  take  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  boundless  scene 
of  his  oporations,  he  must  have  intended  to  ex- 
cite those  ardent  desires  which  will  be  gratified 
in  a  future  world,  and  to  commence  those  trains 
of  thought  which  will  be  prosecuted  with  increas- 
ing ardour,  through  eternity,  till  we  shall  be  able 
to  perceive  and  comprehend  the  contrivance  and 
skill,  the  riches  of  divine  munificence,  the  vast 
desi^^ns,  and  the  miracles  of  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  are  displayed  throughout  every  part 
of  the  universal  system. — To  suppose  that  tho 
Creator  would  unfold  a  partial  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  enkindle  a  ra- 
tional longing  and  desire,  merely  for  the  purpose 
o^mocking  and  tantalizing  our  expectations,  would 
be  to  represent  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity 
as  below  iho  level  of  that  of  a  depraved  mortal. 
It  would  argue  a  species  of  deceit,  of  envt/,  and 
of  malignity,  which  is  altogether  repugnant  to 
the  character  of  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence. 
As  his  goodness  was  the  principal  motive  which 
induced  him  to  bring  us  into  existence,  his  con- 
duct must  be  infinitely  removed  from  every  thing 
that  approaches  to  envy,  malignity,  or  a  desire 
to  mock  or  disappoint  the  rational  hopes  of  his 
creatures.  His  general  character,  as  displayed 
in  all  his  works,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that,  in  so 
far  from  tantalizing  the  rational  beings  he  has 
formed,  he  is  both  able  and  willing  "  to  do  to  and 
for  them  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  they 
can  ask  or  think."  If  he  had  intended  merely 
to  confine  our  desires  to  sensitive  enjoyments  and 
to  the  present  life,  the  habitation  of  man  would 
have  required  tid  more  contrivance  nor  decoration 
than  what  are  requisite  for  the  lion's  den  and  the 
retreats  of  the  tiger,  and  no  farther  display  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  empire  would  have  been  un- 
folded to  view. 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  universe 
is  replenished  with  innumerable  systems,  and  is 
vast  and  unlimited  in  its  extent — since  God  en- 
dued the  mind  of  man  with  those  faculties  by 
which  he  has  explored  a  portion  of  its  distant 
regions — since  the  soul  feels  an  ardent  desire  to 
obtain  a  more  full  disclosure  of  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence — since  it  is  endued  with  faculties 
capable  of  receiving  an  indefinite  increase  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject — since  all  the  know- 
ledge it  can  acquire  in  the  present  state,  re- 
specting the  operations  and  the  government  of 
God,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
prospects  which  eternity  may  unfold — since  the 
universe  and  its  material  glories  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  gratification  of  intelligent  minds 
—and  since  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
noral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  cherish  desires 
M1U  expectations  which  he  will  finally  frustrate 
and  disappoint — the  conclusion  appears  to  be  un- 
avoidable, that  man  is  destined  to  an  immortal 
lacitUncs,     During  the  progress  of  that  existence, 


his  faculties  will  arrive  at  their  full  expansion, 
and  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  their  exercise 
on  myriads  of  objects  and  events  which  are  just 
now  veiled  in  darkness  and  mystery.  He  will 
be  enabled  lo  penetrate  more  fully  into  the  plana 
and  operations  of  the  divinity — to  perceive  new 
aspects  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  new  evolutions  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  design,  new  displays  of  om- 
nipotence, goodness,  and  intelligence — and  to 
acquire  a  more  minute  and  comprehensive  view 
of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  con- 
nexions, relations,  and  dependencies,  of  that  vast 
physical  and  moral  system  over  which  his  go- 
vernment extends. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON    THE    MORAL    POWERS    OF    MJN. 

The  moral  powers  with  which  man  is  endued 
form  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  his  immortal 
destiny. 

Man  is  farmed  for  action,  as  well  as  for  con- 
templation. For  this  purpose  there  are  inter- 
woven in  his  constitution,  powers,  principles, 
instincts,  feelings,  and  affections,  which  have  a 
reference  to  his  improvement  in  virtue,  and  which 
excite  him  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others. 
These  powers  and  active  principles,  like  the  in- 
tellectual, are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement, 
by  attention,  by  exercise,  by  trials  and  difficul- 
ties, and  by  an  expansion  of  the  intellectual 
views.  Such  are  filial  and  fraternal  affection, 
fortitude,  temperance,  justice,  gratitude,  genero- 
sity, love  of  friends  and  country,  philanthropy, 
and  general  benevolence.  Degenerate  as  our 
world  has  always  been,  many  striking  examples 
of  such  virtues  have  been  displayed  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  which  demonstrate  the 
vigour,  expansion,  and  sublimity  of  the  moral 
powers  of  man. 

When  we  behold  men  animated  by  noble  sen- 
timents, exhibiting  sublime  virtues,  and  perform- 
ing illustrious  actions, — displaying  generosity 
and  beneficence  in  seasons  of  calamity,  and  tran- 
quillity and  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
and  dangers — desiring  riches  only  for  the  sake 
of  distributing  them — estimating  places  of  pow- 
er and  honour,  only  for  the  sake  of  suppressing 
vice,  rewarding  virtue,  and  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country — enduring  poverty  and 
distress  with  a  noble  heroism — suffering  inju- 
ries and  affronts  with  patience  and  serenity — 
stifling  reseh  i«ent  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  inflici  vengeance — displaying  kindness 
and  generosity  towards  enemies  and  slanderers 
— vanquishing  irascible  passions  and  licentious 
desires  in  tho  midst  of  the  strongest  tompta< 
tions — submitting  to  pain  and  disgrace  in  order 
to  promote  the  prosperitj  of  friend*  and  rela* 
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tivM — and  sacrificing  rrpose,  honour,  wealth, 
and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, or  for  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
human  race, — we  perceive  in  such  examples 
features  of  the  human  mind,  which  mark  its  dig- 
nity and  grandeur,  and  indicate  its  doslinaiion 
to  a  higher  scene  of  action  and  enjovmeril. 

Even  in  (he  annals  of  tlie  Pagan  world,  we 
find  many  examples  of  such  illustrious  virtues. 
There  we  read  of  Rcgvlut  ex|>oiiing  himself  to 
the  most  cruel  torments,  and  to  death  itself, 
rather  than  suffer  his  veracity  to  be  impeach- 
ed, or  his  fidelity  to  his  country  to  be  called  in 
question — of  Phocion,  who  exposed  himself  to 
the  fury  of  an  enraged  assembly,  by  inveighing 
against  the  vices,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
it  as  his  last  command  to  his  son,  when  he  was 
going  to  execution,  "  that  he  should  forget  how 
ill  the  Athenians  had  treated  his  father" — of 
CyTU3,  who  was  possessed  of  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, courage,  magnanimity,  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  who  employed  them  all  to  promote 
the  happines  of  his  people — of  Scipio,  in  whose 
actions  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  liberality, 
goodness,  gentleness,  justice,  magnanimity,  and 
chastity,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre — and 
of  Damon  and  Pythias,  who  were  knit  together 
in  the  bonds  of  a  friendship  which  all  the  ter- 
rors of  an  ignominious  death  could  not  dis- 
solve. But  of  all  the  characters  of  the  heathen 
world,  illustrious  for  virtue,  Anstiden  appears  to 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  An  extraordinary 
greatness  of  soul,  (says  Rollin)  made  him  supe- 
rior to  every  passion.  Interest,  pleasure,  ambi- 
tion, resentment,  jealousy,  were  extinguished  in 
him  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  his  country.  The 
merit  of  others,  instead  of  offending  him,  be- 
came his  own  by  the  approbation  he  gave  it. 
He  rendered  the  goverrunent  of  the  Athenians 
amiable  to  their  allies,  by  his  mildness,  good- 
ness, humanity,  and  justice.  The  disinterest- 
edness he  showed  in  the  management  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  love  of  poverty  which 
he  carried  almost  to  an  excess,  are  virtues  so 
far  superior  to  the  practice  of  our  age,  that  they 
scarce  seem  credible  to  us.  His  conduct  and 
principles  were  always  uniform,  steadfast  in  the 
pursuit  of  whatever  he  thought  just,  and  inca- 
pable of  the  least  falsehood,  or  shadow  of  flat- 
tery, disguise,  or  fraud,  even  in  jest.  He  had 
s.ich  a  control  over  his  passions,  that  he  uni- 
fi  rmly  sacrificed  his  private  interest,  and  his 
private  resentments,  to  the  good  of  the  public. 
Themittoelea  was  one  of  the  principal  actors  who 
procured  his  banishment  from  Athens; — but, 
after  being  recalled,  he  assisted  him  on  every 
occasion  with  his  advice  and  credit,  joyfiilly 
taking  pains  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  great- 
est enemy,  tlirough  the  motive  of  advancing  the 
nublic  good.  And  when  afterwards  the  dis- 
grace of  Themistocles  gave  him  a  proper  op- 


portunity for  revenge,  instead  of  resenting  tD« 
ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  him,  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  join  with  his  enemies,  beinj 
as  far  from  secretly  rejoicing  over  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  adversary  as  he  had  been  before 
from  being  afflicted  at  his  good  success.  Such 
virtues  reflect  a  dignity  and  grandeur  on  every 
mind  in  which  they  reside,  which  appear  in- 
compatible with  the  idea,  that  it  is  destined  to 
retire  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

But  the  noblest  examples  of  exalted  virtue  aro 
to  be  found  among  those  who  have  enlisted  thena« 
selves  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Apos- 
tle Paul  was  an  illustrious  example  of  every  thing 
that  is  noble,  heroic,  generous,  and  benevolent  in 
human  conduct.  His  soul  w2is  inspired  with  a 
holy  ardour  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. To  accomplish  this  object,  he  parted  with 
friends  and  relatives,  relinquished  his  native 
country,  and  every  thing  lliat  was  dear  to  him 
either  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  persecutions  and  dangers  of  every 
description.  During  the  prosecution  of  his  benevo- 
lent career,  he  was  "  injourneyings  often,  in  perils 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  io 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  stripes 
above  measure,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  Yet 
none  of  these  things  moved  him,  nor  did  he  coimt 
his  life  dear  to  him,  provided  he  might  finish  his 
course  with  joy,  and  be  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  his 
fellow-men.  In  every  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  similar  characters  have  arisen  to  demonstrate 
the  power  of  virtue  and  to  bless  mankind.  Our 
own  age  and  country  have  produced  numerous 
philanthropic  characters,  who  have  shone  as  lights 
in  the  moral  world,  and  have  acted  as  benefactors 
to  the  human  race.  The  names  of  Alfred,  Penn, 
Bernard,  Raikes,  Neilde,  Clarkson,  Sharpe, 
Buxton,  Wilberforce,  Venning,  and  many  others, 
are  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  annals  of  benevolence.  The 
exertions  which  some  of  these  individuals  have 
made  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  ()oor,  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner,  and  in  counteract  in"  the  abomina* 
ble  traffic  in  slaves,  will  be  felt  as  blessings  con- 
ferred on  mankind  throughout  succeeding  gene- 
rations, and  will,  doubtless,  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

But  among  all  the  philanthropic  characters  of 
the  past  or  present  age,  the  labours  of  the  late 
Mr.  HowABD,  stand  pre-eminent.  This  illustri- 
ous man,  from  a  principle  of  pure  benevolence, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  active  bene 
ficence,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hurrwan  wretch- 
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txlness,  in  every  country  where  he  travelled , — 
diving  into  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  exposing 
himself  to  the  infected  atmospheree  of  hospitals 
and  jails,  in  order  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the 
mournful  prisoner.  In  prosecuting  this  labour  of 
love,  he  travelled  three  times  through  France, 
four  times  through  Germany,  five  times  through 
Holland,  twice  throtigh  Italy,  once  through  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  also  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  I-o.and,  and  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  surveying  the  haunts  of  misery,  and  dis- 
tributing benefits  to  mankind  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. 

"From  realm  to  realm  with  cross  or  crescent 

crown'd, 
Where'er  mankind  and  misery  are  found, 
O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 
Mild  Hffioard  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 
Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank, 
Where  anguish  wails  aloud  and  fetters  clank, 
To  caves  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  tone. 
And  cells  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan, 
Where  no  kmd  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose. 
No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows  j 
— He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 
Profuse  of  toil  and  prodigal  of  health  : 
Leads  sterney'd  Justice  to  the  dark  domains. 
If  not  to  sever  to  relax  the  chains. 
Gives  to  her  b.ibes  the  self  devoted  wife, 
To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 
— Onward  he  moves  1  disease  and  death  retire  ; 
And  murmuring  demons  hate  him  and  admire." 

Darwin. 

Such  characters  afford  powerful  demonstra- 
tions of  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  of  the  activity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  its  capacity  for  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  fellow  intelligences  to 
an  unlimited  e.\tent.  We  have  also,  in  our  own 
times,  a  class  of  men  who  have  parted  from  their 
friends  and  native  land,  and  have  gone  to  the 
"  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,"  to  distant  barba- 
rous climes,  exposing  themselves  to  the  frosts  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  to  the  scorching  heats 
of  Africa,  and  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  savage 
tribes,  in  order  to  publish  the  salvation  of  God, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men  of  all  lan- 
guages and  climates.  Some  of  these  have  felt 
their  minds  inspired  with  such  a  noble  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  universal  benevolence,  that  nothing 
but  insurmountable  physicsJ  obstructions  prevent- 
ed them  from  making  the  tour  of  the  world,  and 
imparting  benefits  to  men  of  all  nations,  kindreds, 
and  tongues. 

Can  we  then  imagine,  that  such  active  powers 
as  those  to  which  I  have  now  alluded — powers 
which  qualify  their  possessors  for  diffusing  hap- 
piness to  an  indefinite  extent  among  surround- 
ing intelligences — will  be  for  ever  extinguished 
by  the  stroke  of  death  ?  and  that,  after  a  few  fee- 
ble efforts  during  the  present  transitory  scene, 
they  will  never  again  exert  their  energies  through 
all  eternity  ?  This  will  appear  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable,  if  we  consider,  1.  The  limited 
sphere  of  action  to  which  the  generality  of  man- 
kind are  crnfiued  in  the  present  state.  Most  men 
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are  confined  to  laborious  employments,  and  have 
their  attention  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  prori* 
ding  for  their  families,  and  in  anxious  solicitude 
for  their  animal  subsistence  and  success  in  life, 
so  that  they  find  no  scope  for  their  moral  powers 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  family  mansion,  and  of 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  2.  The  pe- 
riod within  which  the  most  energetic  powers  can 
be  exerted  is  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  before 
man  has  arrived  near  the  meridian  of  life  that 
his  moral  powers  begin  to  be  fully  expanded,— 
and  it  frequently  happens,  in  the  case  of  ardent 
benevolent  characters,  that,  at  the  moment  when 
their  philanthropic  schemes  were  matured,  and 
they  had  just  Commenced  their  career  of  benefi- 
cence, death  interposes,  and  puts  a  period  to  all 
their  labours  and  designs.  3.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  numerous  physical  obstruc- 
tions interpose  to  prevent  the  exertion  of  the 
moral  powers,  even  in  the  most  ardent  philan- 
thropic minds.  The  want  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence ;  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  an  enfeebled 
corporeal  frame  ;  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  by  malice  and  envy,  and  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  states ;  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
into  every  region  of  the  globe  where  human  be- 
ings reside,  and  many  other  obstructions,  pre- 
vent the  full  exercise  of  that  moral  energy  which 
resides  in  benevolent  and  heroic  minds,  and  con- 
fine its  operations  within  a  narrow  span.  But 
can  we  ever  suppose,  in  consistency  with  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  that  God  has  implan- 
ted in  the  human  constitution  benevolent  active 
powers,  which  are  never  to  be  fully  expanded, 
and  that  those  godlike  characters  that  have  oc- 
casionally appeared  on  the  theatre  of  our  world, 
are  never  to  re-appear  on  the  field  of  action,  to 
expatiate,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  moral  pow- 
ers, in  the  ample  career  of  immortality  ?  To 
admit  such  a  supposition  would  be  in  effect  to 
call  in  question  his  Wisdom  and  Intelligence. 
It  is  the  part  of  Wisdom  to  proportionate  means 
to  ends,  and  to  adapt  the  faculties  of  any  being 
to  the  scene  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  But 
here,  we  behold  a  system  of  powers  which  can 
never  can  be  brought  into  fiill  operation  in  the 
present  state  ;  and,  therefore,  if  death  is  to  put 
a  final  termination  to  the  activity  of  man,  the 
mighty  powers  and  energies  with  which  he  is 
endowed  have  been  bestowed  in  vain, — and  we 
are  led  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  Being  as  de- 
ficient in  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  intellectual  beings  he  has  formed. 

This  will,  perhaps,  appear  slill  more  obvi- 
ous, if  we  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 
—Throughout  the  universe  we  perceive  traces 
of  a  system  of  universal  benevolence.  This  is 
distinctly  perceptible  in  relation  to  our  own  glooe, 
in  the  revolution  of  day  and  night ;  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  ;  in  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  scenes  presented  to  the  eye  in  every 
country ;  in  the  agencies  of  lijjht  and  heat,  aai 
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of  the  electrical  and  galvanic  fluids;  in  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sun,  and  liie  glories  of  tlie  niidiiiglit 
sky;  ui  ihe  organizalion  of  llio  body  of  man,  and 
(he  different  senses  with  which  he  is  endowed; 
in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  mineral  and  ve- 
getable kiagdoms,  and  of  every  element  around 
us,  10  the  warns  of  man  and  other  sensitive  be- 
ings ;  and  in  the  abundant  supply  of  food  and  drink 
which  is  annually  distributed  to  every  rank  of 
animated  existence.  We  perceive  traces  of  the 
same  benevolent  agency  in  the  arrangements 
connected  with  distant  worlds — in  the  rotation 
of  the  planetary  globes  around  their  axes,  in  the 
assemblages  of  rings  and  moons  wiih  which  they 
are  environed,  and  in  the  diversified  apparatus 
by  which  light  and  heat  are  distributed  in  due 
proportion  to  the  several  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  system.  And,  in  other  systems,  in  the 
distant  regions  of  space,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
one  great  end  of  the  Creator,  to  ditftise  light  and 
Splendour  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his  im- 
mense empire,  in  order  to  unveil  his  glorious 
works  to  the  eyes  of  unnumbered  intelligences. 
But,  although  a  system  of  benevolence  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  in  the  mechanical  fabric  of  tlte 
universe,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  happiness 
can  be  fully  enjoyed  without  the  benevolent  agency 
of  intelligent  beings.  We  have  abundant  proofs 
of  this  position  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell. 
For  although  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  dis- 
played throughout  all  its  regions,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  comparative 
misery,  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  the  Divine 
bounty,  but  to  the  selfishness,  ambition,  and 
malevolence  of  men.  With  the  blessings  which 
Heaven  provides  from  year  to  year,  the  whole 
population  of  our  globe,  and  a  thousand  millions 
more,  would  be  amply  supplied,  and  happiness 
extensively  diffused,  were  benevolence  a  promi- 
nent and  universal  trait  in  the  character  of  man- 
kind. Even  in  those  places  where  only  a  few 
energetic  and  benevolent  individuals  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  general  philanthropy,  a 
wonderful  change  is  rapidly  produced  in  the 
condition  of  society.  Disease,  and  misery,  and 
want,  fly  away  at  their  approach, — the  poor  are 
supplied,  the  wretched  relieved,  tlie  prisoner  re- 
leased, the  orphan  provided  for,  and  the  widow's 
heart  made  to  sing  for  joy. 

Now,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
moral  action  extends  over  the  whole  empire  of 
God — that  benevolence  exerts  its  noblest  ener- 
gies among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  worlds — 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  re- 
ciprocal kindness  and  affection  that  ecstatic  joy 
pervades  the  hearts  of  celestial  intelligences. 
For  we  cannot  conceive  happiness  to  exist  in  any 
region  of  space,  or  among  any  class  of  intellec- 
tual beings,  where  love  to  the  Creator,  and  to  one 
another,  is  not  a  prominent  and  permanent  affec- 
tion. 

it  i>,  therefoi'tj,  reasonable  to  believe  that  those 


virtuous  benevolent  characters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  world,  have  been  only  in  the  act  of 
training  for  a  short  period,  preparatory  to  their 
being  transported  to  a  nobler  scene  of  action,  and 
that  their  moral  powers,  which  could  not  be 
brought  in'o  full  exercise  in  this  terrestrial 
sphere,  were  inleiided  to  qualify  ihem  for  ming- 
ling with  more  exalted  intelligences,  and  co-ope- 
ratin"  with  thetii  in  carrying  forward  that  vast 
system  of  universal  benevolence,  to  which  all  tho 
arrangemL-nis  of  the  Creator  evidently  lend. 

Wiiether  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  appear 
most  consistent  with  the  moral  powers  of  man, 
and  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to 
suppose  that  such  illustrious  characters  as  Penii, 
G.  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Venning,  Howard,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  are  now  for  ever  banished  from 
creation,  or  that  they  are  expatiating  in  a  higher 
scene  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  all  their 
benevolent  energies  find  ample  scope,  and  where 
every  blossom  of  virtue  is  fully  expanded  ?  If 
there  is  a  God,  and  if  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
rectitude,  form  an  essential  part  of  his  character, 
we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  charac- 
ters are  still  in  existence,  and  shall  re-appear  on 
a  more  splendid  theatre  of  action  in  the  future 
scenes  of  eternity. 

I  shall  conclude  my  illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  with  the  following  extract  from 
a  judicious  and  elegant  writer  : — 

'•  In  tracing  the  nature  and  destination  of  any 
being,  we  form  the  surest  judgment  from  his 
powers  of  action,  and  the  scope  and  limits  of 
these  compared  with  his  state  or  that  field  in 
which  they  are  exercised.  If  this  being  passes 
through  different  states  or  fields  of  action,  and 
we  find  a  succession  of  powers  adapted  to  the 
different  periods  of  his  progress,  we  conclude, 
that  he  was  destined  for  those  successive  states, 
and  reckon  his  nature  progressive.  If,  besides 
the  immediate  set  of  powers  which  fit  him  for 
action  in  his  present  state,  we  observe  another 
set  which  appear  superfluous  if  he  were  to  be 
confined  to  it,  and  which  point  to  another  or 
higher  one,  we  naturally  conclude  that  he  is  not 
designed  to  remain  in  his  present  slate,  but  to 
advance  to  that  for  which  those  supernumerary 
powers  are  adapted.  Thus,  we  argue,  that  the 
insect,  which  has  wings  forming  or  formed,  and 
all  the  apparatus  proper  for  flight,  is  not  destined 
always  to  creep  on  the  ground,  or  to  continue  in 
the  torpid  state  of  adhering  to  a  wall,  but  is 
designed  in  its  season  to  take  its  flight  in  air. 
Without  this  farther  destination,  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  wings  and  the  other  apparatus, 
would  be  useless  and  absurd. 

"  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  man,  while  he  lives  only  a  sort  of  vegetative 
life  in  the  womb.  He  is  furnished  even  there 
with  a  beautiful  apparatus  of  organs,  eyes,  ears, 
and  other  delicate  senses,  which  derive  louridit* 
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tnent  indeed,  but  are  in  a  manner  folded  up,  and 
have  no  proper  exercise  or  use  in  their  present 
confinement.  Let  us  suppose  some  intelligent 
spectator,  who  never  had  any  connexion  with 
man,  nor  the  least  acquaintance  with  human  af- 
fairs, to  see  this  odd  phenomenon,  a  creature 
formed  after  such  a  manner,  and  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation apparently  unsuitable  to  such  various 
machinery,  must  he  not  be  strangely  puzzle<l 
about  the  use  of  his  complicated  structure,  and 
reckon  such  a  profusion  of  art  and  admirable 
workmanship  lost  on  the  subject :  or  reason  by 
way  of  anticipation,  that  a  creature  endued  with 
such  various  yet  unexerted  capacities,  w^s  des- 
tined for  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  in 
which  those  latent  capacities  shall  have  full  play  ? 
The  vast  variety  and  yet  beautiful  symmetry  and 
proportions  of  the  several  pau'ts  and  organs  with 
which  the  creature  is  endued,  arid  their  apt  co- 
hesion with  and  dependence  on  the  curious  re- 
ceptacle of  their  life  and  nourishment,  would 
forbid  his  concluding  the  wliole  to  be  the  birth  of 
chance,  or  the  bungling  effort  of  an  unskilful  ar- 
tist ;  at  least,  would  make  him  demur  a  while  at 
so  harsh  a  sentence.  But  if,  while  he  is  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  we  suppose  him  to  see  the 
babe,  after  a  few  successful  struggles,  throwing 
off  his  fetters;  breaking  loose  from  his  little  dark 
prison,  and  emerging  into  open  day,  then  unfold- 
ing his  recluse  and  dormant  powers,  breathing 
In  air,  gazing  at  light,  admiring  colours,  sounds, 
and  all  the  fair  variety  of  nature  ;  immediately  his 
doubts  clear  up,  the  propriety  and  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  daven  upon  him  with  full  lustre, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  first  period  is  un- 
ravelled by  the  opening  of  this  new  scene.  Though 
in  this  second  period  the  creature  lives  chiefly  a 
kind  of  animal  life,  that  is,  of  sense  and  appetite, 
yet  by  various  trials  and  observations  he  gains 
experience,  and  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  he  ripens  apace  for 
an  higher  life,  for  exercising  the  auts  of  design 
and  imitation,  and  of  those  in  which  strength  or 
dexterity  are  more  requisite,  than  acuteness  or 
reach  of  judgment.  In  the  succeeding  rational 
or  intellectual  period,  his  understanding ,  which 
formerly  crept  in  a  lower,  mounts  into  an  higher 
sphere,  canvasses  the  natures,  judges  of  the  re- 
lations of  things,  forms  schemes,  deduces  con- 
sequences from  what  is  past,  and  from  present  as 
well  as  past  collects  future  events.  By  this  suc- 
cession of  states,  and  of  correspondent  culture, 
he  grows  up  at  length  into  a  moral,  a  social,  and 
a  political  creature.  This  is  the  last  period  at 
which  we  perceive  him  to  arrive  in  this  his  mor- 
tal career.  Each  period  is  introductory  to  the 
next  succeeding  one  ;  each  life  is  a  field  of  ex- 
ercise and  improvement  for  the  next  higher  one ; 
the  life  of  the  faetiu  for  that  of  the  infant,  the 
life  of  the  infant  for  that  of  the  child,  and  all  the 
lower  for  the  highest  and  best. 
"  But  is  this  the  last  period  of  nature's  pro- 


gression ?  Is  tnis  the  utmost  extent  of  her  i>loi. 
where  she  winos  up  the  drama,  and  dismisses  tno 
actor  into  eternal  oblivion  ?  Or  does  he  appear 
to  be  invested  with  supernumerary  powers,  which 
have  not  full  exercise  and  scope  even  in  the  last 
scene,  and  reach  not  that  maturity  or  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  therefore  point 
to  some  higher  scene,  where  he  is  to  sustain  an- 
other and  more  important  character,  than  he  has 
yet  sustained  ?  If  any  such  there  are,  may  we 
not  conclude  from  analogy,  or  in  the  same  way 
of  anticipation  as  before,  that  he  is  destined  for 
that  after  part,  and  is  to  be  produced  upon  a 
more  august  and  solemn  stage,  where  his  sub- 
limer  powers  shall  have  proportioned  action,  and 
his  nature  attain  its  completion."* 

In  illustrating  the  preceding  arguments,  I  have 
shown  that  man  is  possessed  of  desires  which 
cannot  be  fully  gratified,  and  of  moral  and  intet 
lectual  powers  which  cannot  be  fully  exercised  in 
the  present  world,  and  consequently,  we  have  the 
same  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  is  destined  to  a 
higher  scene  of  existence,  as  we  would  have, 
from  beholding  the  rudiments  of  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  embryo  in  the  womb,  that  it  is  destined  to 
burst  its  confinement,  and  to  enter  into  a  world, 
where  sounds,  and  light,  and  colours  will  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  these  organs. 


SECTION  VII. 

OW  THE  APPREHENSIONS  AND  F0REB0DIN08 
OF  THE  MIND,  WHEN  UNDER  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE   OF   REMORSE. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  mind,  and  its  fear- 
ful forebodings  of  futurity,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  remorse,  may  be  considered  as  inti- 
mations of  a  state  of  retribution  in  another 
world. 

As  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human  mind, 
the  vaist  comprehension  of  its  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  the  virtuous  exercise  of  its  moral  pow- 
ers, are  indications  of  a  future  state  of  more 
enlarged  enjuymtnt,  so,  those  horrors  of  con- 
science which  frequently  torment  the  minds  of 
the  wicked,  may  be  considered  as  the  forebod- 
ings of  future  misery  and  wo.  For  it  appears 
as  reasonable  to  believe,  that  atrocious  deeds 
will  meet  with  deserved  opprobrium  and  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state,  as  that  virtuous  actions 
will  be  approved  of  and  rewarded  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  find,  thp.t  all  nations  who  have  be- 
lieved in  a  future  state  of  happiness  for  the 
righteous,  have  also  admitted  that  there  are  fu- 
ture punishments  in  reserve  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity.  Every  man  has  interwoven  in  his  coi>» 
stitution  a  moral  sense  which  secretly  condemoa 

•  Fordrce. 
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him  whrn  he  has  committed  an  atrocious  action, 
<!>v#n  when  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  is  un- 
known to  r.is  fellow-men,  and  when  he  is  placed 
in  circumstances  which  raise  him  above  the  fear 
of  human  punishment.  There  have  been  nume- 
rous individuals,  both  in  the  higher  ami  lower 
ranks  of  life,  who,  without  any  external  cause,  or 
appreh?nsion  of  punishment  from  men,  have  been 
seized  with  inward  terrors,  and  have  writhed 
under  the  agonies  of  an  accusing  conscience, 
which  neither  the  charms  of  music,  nor  all  the 
other  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  had  the  least 
power  to  assuage.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position, 
the  Innals  of  history  furnish  us  with  many  im- 
pressive examples.  The  following  may  suffice 
as  specimens  : — 

While  Belshazzar  was  carousing  at  an  impious 
banquet  with  his  wives  and  concubines  and  a 
thousand  of  his  nobles,  the  appearance  of  the 
fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  of  the  writing  on 
an  opposite  wall,  threw  him  into  such  consterna- 
tion, that  his  thoughts  terrified  him,  the  girdles 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another.  His  terror,  in  such  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  fear  of  man ;  for  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  guards  and  his  princes,  and  all  the  delights  of 
music,  and  of  a  splendid  entertainment.  Nor 
did  it  arise  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
written  on  the  wall ;  for  he  was  then  ignorant 
both  of  the  writing  and  of  its  meaning.  But  he 
was  conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  and  of  the  sacrilegious  impiety 
in  which  he  was  then  indulging,  and,  therefore, 
the  extraordinary  appearance  on  the  wall,  was 
considered  as  an  awful  foreboding  of  punishment 
from  that  almighty  and  invisible  Being  whom  he 
had  offended. — THberius,  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, was  a  gloomy,  treacherous,  and  cruel 
tyrant.  The  lives  of  his  people  became  the  sport 
of  his  savage  disposition.  Barely  to  take  ihem 
away  was  not  sufficient,  if  their  death  was  not 
tormenting  and  atrocious.  He  ordered,  on  one 
occasion,  a  general  massacre  of  all  who  were 
detained  in  prison,  on  account  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Sejanus  his  minister,  and  heaps  of  carcasses 
were  piled  up  in  the  public  places.  His  private 
vices  and  debaucheries  were  also  incessant,  and 
revolting  to  every  principle  of  decency  and  vir- 
tue. Yet  this  tyrant,  while  acting  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  imagining  himself  beyond 
the  control  of  every  law,  had  his  mind  tortured 
with  dreadful  apprehensions.  We  are  informed 
by  Tacitus,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  he 
opened  the  inward  wounds  of  his  breast,  with 
such  words  of  despair  as  might  have  moved  pity 
in  those  who  were  under  the  continual  fear  of  his 
tyranny.*    Neither  the  splendour  of  his  situation 


•  TMberlum  non  fortuna,  non  soUtudines  protege- 
tjant,  quin  tormenta  pectoris  suasque  poenas  Ipse 
fdteretur,  Stc.—TacUut- 


as  an  emperor,  nor  the  solitary  retreats  to  w'nicii 
he  retired,  could  shield  him  from  the  accusations 
of  his  conscience,  but  he  himself  was  forced  to 
confess  the  mental  agonies  he  endured  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  his  crimes. — Antiochus  Epiphanet 
was  another  tyrant  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and 
impiety.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, slaughtered  forty  thousand  of  them  in 
three  days,  and  polluted,  in  the  most  impious 
manner,  the  temple,  and  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  was 
breathing  out  curses  against  the  Jews  for  having 
restored  their  ancient  worship,  and  threatening  to 
destroy  the  whole  nation,, and  to  make  Jerusalem 
the  common  place  of  sepulture  to  all  the  Jews, 
he  was  seized  with  a  grievous  torment  in  his  in- 
ward parts,  and  excessive  pangs  of  the  colic, 
accompanied  with  such  terrors  as  no  remedies 
could  assuage.  "  Worms  crawled  from  every 
part  of  him  ;  his  flesh  fell  away  piece-meal,  and 
the  stench  was  so  great  that  it  became  intoler- 
able to  the  whole  army ;  and  he  thus  finished  an 
impious  life,  by  a  miserable  death."!  During 
this  disorder,  says  Polybius,  he  was  troubled 
with  a  perpetual  delirium,  imagining  that  spec- 
tres stood  continually  before  him,  reproaching 
him  with  his  crimes. — Similar  relations  are  given 
by  historians,  of  Herod  who  slaughtered  the  in- 
fants at  Bethlehem,  of  Galerius  Maximianus  the 
author  of  the  tenth  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  of  the  infamous  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  of  many  others  whose  names  stand  conspi- 
cuous on  the  rolls  of  impiety  and  crime. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who 
ordered  the  horrible  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
assisted  in  his  bloody  tragedy,  that,  ever  after, 
he  had  a  fierceness  in  his  looks,  and  a  colour  in 
his  cheeks,  which  he  never  had  before  ; — that  he 
slept  little  and  never  sound  ;  and  waked  frequent- 
ly in  great  agonies,  requiring  soft  music  to  com- 
pose him  to  rest ;  and  at  length  died  of  a  linger- 
ing disorder,  after  having  undergone  the  most 
exquisite  torments  both  of  body  and  mind. 
D'Aubigne  informs  us  that  Henry  IV.  frequent- 
ly told,  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that 
eight  days  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, he  saw  a  vast  number  of  ravens  perch  and 
croak  on  the  pavilion  of  the  Louvre  ;  that  the 
same  night  Charles  IX.  after  he  had  been  two 
hours  in  bed,  started  up,  roused  his  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  and  sent  them  out  to  listen  to  a  great 
noise  of  groans  in  the  air,  and  among  others, 
some  furious  and  threatening  voices,  the  whole 
resembling  what  was  heard  on  the  night  of  the 
massacre ;  that  all  these  various  cries  were  so 
striking,  so  remarkable,  and  so  articulate,  that 
Charles  believing  that  the  enemies  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  of  their  partisans  had  surprised 
and  attacked  them,  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
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guards  to  prevei  t  this  new    massacre.      It  is  not  how  to  extinguish,  nor  how  to  bear  the  ligat 

ecarcely  necessar/  to  add,  that    the   intelligence  of  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord"  within  him.     He  is 

brought  from  Paris  proved  these  apprehensions  said  to  have  left  the  world,  with  great  reluctance, 

to  be  groundless,  and  that  the  noises  hoard,  must  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  dark  and  un- 

have  been  the  fanciful  creations  of  the  guilty  con-  known  futurity, 
science  of  the  king,  countenanced  by  the  vivid 


remembrance  of  those  around  him  of  the  horrors 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

King  Richard  III.  after  he  had  murdered  his 
innocent  royal  nephews,  was  so  tormented  in 
conscience,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  reports  from 
the  gentlemen  of  his  bed  chamber,  that  he  had 
no  peace  or  quiet  in  himself,  but  always  carried 
it  as  if  some    imminent   danger   was  near  him. 


Conscience,  the  torturer  of  the  soul,  unseen. 
Does  fiercely  brandish  a  sharp  scourge  withm. 
Severe  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe 
But  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law  ' 
Even  you  yourself  to  your  own  breast  shall  tell 
Your  crimes,  and  your  own  conscience  be  your  beiL 

Many  similar  examples  of  the  power  of  con- 
science in  awakening  terrible  apprehensions  of 
futurity,  could  be  brought  forward  from  the  re- 
His  eyes  were  always  whirling  about  on  tliis  cords  of  history  both  ancient  and  modern  ; — and 
side,  and  on  that  side  ;  he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail,  there  can  be  no  question,  that,  at  the  present 
and  was  always  laying  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  moment,  there  are  iboasands  of  gay  spirits  inv 
looking  as  furiously  as  if  he  was  ready  to  strike,  mersed  in  fashionable  dissipation,  and  professinw 
He  had  no  quiet  in  his  mind  by  day,  nor  could  to  disregard  the  realities  of  a  future  world,  who, 
tjike  any  rest  by  night,  but,  molested  with  terri-  if  they  would  lay  open  their  inmost  thoughts, 
fying  dreams,  would  start  out  of  his  bed,  and  run  would  confess,  that  the  secret  dread  of  a  future 
like  a  distracted  man  about  the  chamber.*  retribution  is  a  spectre  which  frequently  haunts 

This  state  of  mind,  Ln   reference   to  another     them  while  running  the  rounds  of  forbidden  plea- 
:_  -  jinirably  described,  in  the  following     sure,  and  embitters  their  most  exquisite  enjoy- 


lines  of  Dryden. 

"Amidst  your  train  this  unseen  judge  will  wait. 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  state  ; 
Upbraid  your  impious  pomp,  and  in  your  ear 
Will  halloo,  rebel!  traitor!  murderer! 
Vour  ill  got  power,  wan  looks,  and  care  shall  bring, 
Known  but  by  discontent  to  be  a  King. 
Of  crowds  afraid,  yet  anxious  when  aJone, 
You'll  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne." 

Bessus  the  Paaonian  being  reproached  with 
ill  nature  for  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  spar- 
rows and  killing  them,  answered,  that  he  had 
reason  so  to  do,  "  Because  these  little  birds  ne- 
ver ceased  falsely  to  accuse  him  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  father."  This  parricide  had  been  till 
then  concealed  and  unknown ;  but  the  revengino 
fury  of  conscience  caused  it  to  be  discovered 
by  himself,  who  was  justly  to  suffer  for  it.  That 
notorious  sceptic  and  senii-aiheist,  Mr.  Hobbes, 
author  of  the  "Leviathan,"  had  been  the  means 
of  poisoning  many  young  gentlemen  and  others, 
with  his  wicked  principles,  as  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester confessed,  with  extreme  compunction,  on 
his  death-bed.  It  was  remarked,  by  those  who 
narrowly  observed  his  conduct,  that   "  though  in 


ments. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  terrors 
of  Conscience,  and  awful  forebodings  of  futurity, 
if  there  be  no  existence  beyond  the  grave  ?  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  tormented  have  occupied  stations 
of  rank  and  power,  which  raised  them  above  the 
fear  of  punishment  from  man?  If  they  got  their 
schemes  accomplished,  their  passions  gratified, 
and  their  persons  and  possessions  secured  from 
temporal  danger,  why  did  they  feel  compunction 
or  alarm  in  the  prospect  of  futurity  ?  for  every 
mental  disquietude  of  this  description  implies  a 
dread  of  something  future.  They  had  no  great 
reason  to  be  afraid  even  of  the  Almighty  himself, 
if  his  vengeance  do  not  extend  beyond  the  pre- 
sent world.  They  beheld  the  physical  and  moral 
world  moving  onward  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  immutable  laws.  They  beheld  no  miracles 
of  vengeance — no  Almighty  arm  visibly  hurling 
the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  They  saw  that  one  event  happened 
to  all,  to  the  righteous  as  well  as  to  the  wicked, 

and  that  death  was  an  evil  to  which  they  behoved 

humour  of  bravado  he  would  speak  strange  sooner  or  later  to  submit.  They  encountered 
and  unbecoming  things  of  God  ;  yet  in  his  stu-  hostile  armies  with  fortitude,  and  beheld  all  the 
dy,  in  the  dark,  and  in    his    retired    thoughts,     ^'^^'^  apparatus  of  war  without  dismay.     Yet 


he  trembled  befijre  him."  He  could  not  endure 
to  be  left  alone  in  an  empty  house.  He  could 
not,  even  in  b's  old  age,  bear  any  discourse  of 
death,  jicd  seemed  to  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it. 
He  could  not  bear  to  sleep  in  the  dark  ;  and  if  his 
candle  happened  to  go  out  in  the  night,  he  would 
awake  in  terrcr  and  amazement, — a  plain  indica- 
tion, that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  dismal  r&- 
fiections  of  his  dork  and  desolate  mind,  and  knew 

*  St^w'S  Annals  p.  460. 


in  their  secret  retirements,  in  their  fortified  re- 
treats, where  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  God  wa» 
upon  them,  and  when  no  hostile  incursion  was 
apprehended,  they  trembled  at  a  shadow,  and  felt 
a  thousand  disquietudes  from  the  reproaches  of 
an  inward  monitor  which  they  could  not  escape. 
These  things  appear  altogether  inexplicable  if 
there  be  no  retribution  beyond  the  grave. 

We  are,  therefore,  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  voice  of  God  declaring  his  abhor^ 
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retKe  of  wicked  deeds  and  the  punishment  wliich 
thev  deserve,  and  Oiat  his  providence  piesides 
over  ihe  actions  of  mural  agenls,  aiid  gives  inti- 
mations of  the  future  destiny  of  th(»se  haughty 
spirits  who  obstinately  persist  in  their  trespasses. 
And,  consequently,  as  the  peace  and  serenity  of 
Tirtuous  minds  are  preludesof  nobler  enjoyments 
in  a  future  life,  so  those  terrors  which  now  assail 
the  wicked  may  be  considered  as  the  beginnings 
of  that  misery  and  anguish  whiclt  will  be  con- 
summated in  the  world  to  come,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  add  final  impenitence  to  all  their  other 
Crimea. 


SECTION  VIII. 

ON  THE  DISORDERED  STATE  OF  THE  MORAL 
WORLD,  WHEN  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE 
HEGl'LAR  A.VD  SYSTEMATICA!.  ORDER  OF 
THE  M.VTERIAI.. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  moral  world,  con- 
trasted with  the  rpjiular  and  systematical  order 
of  the  material,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of 
another  state  in  which  the  morad  evils  which 
now  exist  wilt  be  corrected. 

When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  great 
fabric  of  the  universe,  or  contemplate  more  mi- 
nutely anv  of  its  subordinate  arrangements,  the 
marks  of  beauiy,  order  and  harmony,  are  stri- 
kingly apparent.  Every  thing  appears  in  its  pro- 
per place,  moving  onward  in  majestic  order,  and 
accomplishing  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended. 
In  the  planetary  system,  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  found  to  operate  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  squares  of  the  pe- 
riodic times  of  the  planets'  revolutions  round 
the  sun  are  exactly  proportionate  to  the  cubes  of 
their  distances.  Every  body  in  this  system  fin- 
ishes its  respective  revolution  in  exactly  the  same 
period  of  time,  so  as  not  to  deviate  a  single  mi- 
nute in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  annual  re- 
volution of  the  planet  Jupiter  was  ascertained  two 
centuries  ago,  to  be  accomplished  in  4330  days, 
14  hours,  27  minutes,  and  11  seconds,  and  his 
rotation  round  his  axis  in  9  hours,  56  minutes, 
and  these  revolutions  are  still  found  to  be  per- 
formed in  exactly  the  same  limes.  The  earth 
performs  its  diurnal  revolution,  from  one  century 
to  another,  bringing  about  the  alternate  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night  in  ejfeiclly  the  same  period  of 
23  hours,  56  minutes,  and  4  seconds.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  system,  there  is  none  of  the 
bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  that  stops  in  its 
motion,  or  deviates  from  the  path  prescribed. 
No  one  interrupts  another  in  its  course,  nor  in- 
terferes to  prevent  the  beneficial  influences  of 
attractive  power,  or  of  light,  and  heat.  Were 
it  otherwise — were  the  earth  to  stop  in  its  di- 
oroaJ  revolution,  and  delay  to  usher  in  the  dawn 


at  its  appointed  time,  or  were  the  planets  to 
dash    one  against  another,  and  to  run  lawlessif 
through  the  sky,  the  system  of  Nature  would  run 
into  contusion,  its  iiihabilants  would  be  thrown  in- 
to a  slate  of  anarchy,  and  deprived  of  all  their  en- 
joyments.     But,   in   consequence   of  the   order 
which  now  prevails,  the  whole  presents  to  the  eye 
of  intelligence  an  admirable  display  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  and  of  infinite  wisdom  and  desigh. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  attend  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  sublunary  system — to  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons,  the  course  of  the  tides,  the 
motions  of  the  rivers,   the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, the  perioJic.ll   changes  of  the  winds,  and 
the  physical  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble tribes — the  same  system.itic  order  and  har- 
niony  may    be  perceived. — In  the  construction 
and  movements  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  a 
striking  display  of  systematic  order  and  beauty. 
Hundreds  of  muscles  of  different  forms,  hundreds 
of  bones  variously  articulated,  thousands  of  lac- 
teal and   lymphatic  vessels,  and   thousands  of 
veins  and  arteries  all  act  in  unison  every  mo- 
ment, in  order  to  produce   life   and  enjoyment. 
Every  organ  of  sense  is  admirably  fitted  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  its  corresponding  objects. 
The  eye  is  adapted  to  receive  the  impression  of 
light,  and  light  b  adapted  to  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  eye  ;  the  ear  is  adapted  to  sound, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  air  and  its  various 
undulations  are  fitted  to  make  an  impression  oa 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear.     Even   in  the  con- 
struction of  the  meanest  insect  we  perceive  a 
series  of  adaptations,  and  a  system  of  organiza- 
tion no  less  regular  and  admirable  than  those  of 
man  ; — and  as  much  care  appears  to  be  bestow- 
ed in  bending  a  claw,  articulating  a  joint,  or 
clasping  the  filaments  of  a  feather,  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose,  as  if  it  were  the  only  object  on 
which  the   Creator  was  employed. — And   it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  our  views  of  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  material  world  become  more 
admirable  and  salisfactory ,  in  proportion  as  oui 
knowledge  of  its  arrangements  is  enlarged  and 
extended.     Whether  we  explore,  with  the  tele- 
scope, the  bodies  which  are  dispersed  through 
the  botmdless  regions  of  space,  or  pry,  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope,  into  the  minutest  part» 
of  nature,  we  perceive  traces  of  order,  and  ol  ex- 
quisite mechanism  and  design  which  excite  ad 
miration   and   wonder   in    every    contemplative 
mind.     Before  the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
we  might  naturally  have  concluded,  that  all  be- 
yond the  limits  of  natural  vision  was  a  scene  of 
confusion,  a  chaotic  mass  of  atoms  without  life, 
form,  or  order;  but  we  now  clearly   perceive, 
that  every  thing  is  regular  and  systematic,  thai 
even  the  dust   on  a  butterfly's  wing,  every  dis- 
tinct particle  of  which  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  consists  of  regularly  organized  feathers — 
that  in  the  eye  of  a  small  insect,  ten  thousand 
nicely  polii>hed  globules  are  beautifully  arrangsJ 
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«n  a  traasparent  net-work  within  the  compass  of 
ocie-twentieth  of  an  inch — and  that  myriads  of 
living  beings  exist,  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
sight,  with  bodies  as  curiously  organised,  and 
as  nicely  adapted  to  their  situations  as  the  bodies 
of  men  and  of  the  larger  animals.  So  that  the 
whole  frame  of  the  material  world  presents  a 
scene  of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  a 
display  of  systematic  order,  beauty,  and  propor- 
tion. Every  thing  bears  the  marks  of  benevo- 
lenf  design,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  happi- 
ness in  sentient  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  moral  world  in  all  the  periods  of  its  history, 
we  perceive  throughout  almost  every  part  of  its 
extent,  an  inextricable  maze,  and  a  scene  of 
clashing  and  confusion,  which  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  harmony  and  order  which  pervade 
the  material  system.  When  we  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  moral  state  of  mankind, 
during  the  ages  that  are  past,  what  do  we  behold, 
but  a  revolting  scene  of  perfidy,  avarice,  injus- 
tice, and  revenge, — of  wars,  rapine,  ievastation, 
and  bloodshed;  nation  rising  against  nation,  one 
empire  dashing  against  another,  tyrants  exercis- 
ing the  most  horrid  cruelties,  superstition  and 
idolatry  immolating  millions  of  victims,  and  a 
set  of  desperate  villains,  termed  /leroes,  prowling 
over  the  world,  turning  fruitful  fields  into  a  wil- 
derness, burning  towns  and  villages,  plundering 
palaces  and  temples,  drenching  the  earth  with 
human  gore,  and  erecting  thrones  on  the  ruins 
of  nations  ?  Here  we  behold  an  Alexander,  with 
his  numerous  armies,  driving  the  ploughshare  of 
destruction  through  surroundins  nations,  levelling 
cities  with  the  dust,  and  massacring  their  inof- 
fensive inhabitants  in  order  to  gratify  a  mad 
ambition,  and  to  be  eulogised  as  a  hero, — there 
we  behold  a  Xerxes,  fired  with  pride  and  with 
the  lust  of  dominion,  leading  forward  an  army  of 
three  millions  of  infatuated  wretches  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  victorious  and  indignant 
Greeks.  Here  we  behold  an  Alaric,  with  his 
barbarous  hordes,  ravaging  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  overturning  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  art,  pillaging  the  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  deluging  its  streets  and 
houses  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, — there  we 
behold  a  Tamerlane  overrunuing  Persia,  India, 
and  other  regions  of  Asia,  cai.-ying  slaughter  and 
devastation  in  his  train,  and  displaying  his  spor- 
tive cruelty,  by  pounding  three  or  four  thousand 
people  at  a  time  in  large  mortars,  and  building 
their  bodies  with  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  six  millions  of 
Criuaders  marching  in  wild  confusion  through 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  devourinj^every 
thmg  before  them,  like  an  army  of  locusis, 
breathing  destruction  to  Jews  and  infidels,  and 
massacring  ttie  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
*ith  infernal  fury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  be- 
tiold  the  immense  forces  ofJenghiz  Kan  ravag- 


ing the  kingdoms  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  an  extent 
of  15  millions*  of  square  miles,  beheading 
100,000  |)risoner3  at  once,  convulsing  the  world 
with  terror,  and  utterly  exterminating  from  the 
earth  fourteen  millions  of  human  beings.  At 
one  period,  we  behold  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  Manus  and  Sylla  embroiling  the  Romans  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  deluging  the  city 
of  Rome  for  five  days  with  the  blood  of  her  ciii- 
zens,  transfixing  the  heads  of  her  senators  with 
poles,  and  dragging  their  bodies  to  the  Forum  to 
be  devoured  by  dogs.  At  another,  we  behold  a 
Nero  trampling  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  socie- 
ty, plunging  into  the  most  abominable  debauche- 
ries, practising  cruelties  which  fill  the  mind  with 
horror,  murdering  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his 
motlier  Agrippina,  insulting  Heaven  and  man- 
kind by  offering  up  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  on 
the  perpetration  of  these  crimes,  and  setting 
fire  to  Rome,  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with 
the  universal  terror  and  despair  which  that  ca- 
lamity inspired.  At  one  epoch,  we  behold  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  rushing  like  an  overflowing 
torrent,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  sweeping  before  them  every  vestige  of 
civilization  and  art,  butchering  all  within  their 
reach  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and 
marking  their  path  with  rapine,  desolation,  and 
carnage.  At  another,  we  behold  the  emissaries 
of  the  Romish  See  slaughtering,  without  dis- 
tinction or  mercy,  the  mild  and  pious  Albigcn- 
ses,  and  transforming  their  peaceful  abodes  into 
a  scene  of  universal  consternation  and  horror, 
while  the  inquisition  is  torturing  thousands  of 
devoted  victims,  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
committing  their  bodies  to  the  flames. 

At  one  period  of  the  workl,t  almost  the  whole 
earth  appeared  to  be  little  else  than  one  great 
field  of  battle,  in  which  the  human  race  seemed 
to  be  threatened  with  utter  extermination.  The 
Vandals,  Huns.  Sarmatians,  Alans,  and  Suevi, 
were  ravaging  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire;  the  Goths  were 
plundering  Rome,  and  laying  waste  the  cities  of 
Italy  ;  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were  overrunning 
Britain  and  overturning  the  government  of  the 
Romans.  The  armies  of  Justinian  and  of  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  were  desolating  Africa,  and 
butchering  mankind  by  millions.  The  whole 
forces  of  Scyihia  were  rushing  with  irresistible 
impulse  on  the  Roiftan  empire,  desolating  the 
countries,  and  almost  extermmating  the  inhabi- 
tants wherever  they  came.  The  Persian  armies 
were  pillaging  Hierapolis,  Aleppo,  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities,  and  reducing  them  to  ashes;  and 
were  laying  waste  all  Asia,  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Bosphorus.     The  Arabians  under  Mahomet 

•"The  conquests  of  Jenshiz  Kan,"  says  Millot, 
"were  supposed  to  extend  above  eighteen  hur.Jred 
leasues  from  east  to  west,  and  a  thousand  from 
south  to  norVn"— Modern  History,  vol.  1. 

t  About  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  centuriepof  the 
Christian  era. 
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and  his  successors  were  extending  their  conquests 
over  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  India,  on  the 
east,  and  over  Egypt,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  (lie  west ;  cut- 
ting in  pieces  with  their  swords  all  the  enemies 
of  Islanilsm.  In  Europe,  every  kingdom  was 
shattered  to  its  centre  ;  in  the  Mahonmiedan  em- 
pire in  Asia,  the  Caliphs,  Sultans,  and  Emirs 
were  waging  continual  wars  ; — new  sovereignties 
were  daily  rising,  and  daily  destroyed  ;  and  Af- 
rica was  rapidly  depopulating,  and  verging  to- 
wards desolation  and  barbarism. 

Amidst  this  universal  clashing  of  nations, 
when  the  whole  earth  became  one  theatre  of 
bloody  revolutions, — scenes  of  horror  were  dis- 
played, over  wliich  historians  wished  to  draw  a 
Teil,  lest  they  should  transmit  an  example  of 
inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages — the  most  fertile 
and  populous  provinces  were  converted  into 
deserts,  overspread  with  the  scattered  ruins  of 
villages  and  cities — every  thing  was  wasted  and 
destroyed  with  hostile  cruelty — famine  raged  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  living  were  constrained  to 
feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens — 
prisoners  were  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
cruelty,  and  the  more  illustrious  they  were,  the 
more  barbarously  were  they  insulted — cities  were 
left  without  a  living  inhabitant — public  buildings 
which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames  were 
levelled  with  the  ground — every  art  and  science 
was  abandoned — the  Roman  empire  was  shatter- 
ed to  its  centre  and  its  power  annihilated — ava- 
rice, perfidy,  hatred,  treachery,  and  malevolence 
reigned  triumphant;  and  virtue,  benevolence,  and 
every  moral  principle  were  trampled  under  foot. 
Such  scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation  have 
been  displayed  to  a  certain  extent  and  almost 
without  inlermission,  during  the  whole  period  of 
this  world's  history.  For  the  page  of  the  histo- 
rian, whether  ancient  or  modern,  presents  to  our 
view  little  more  than  revolting  details  of  ambi- 
tious conquerors  carrying  ruin  and  devastation 
in  their  train,  of  proud  despots  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  mankind,  of  cities  turned  into  ruinous 
heaps,  of  countries  desolated,  of  massacres  per- 
petrated with  infernal  cruelty,  of  nations  dashing 
one  against  another,  of  empires  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed, of  political  and  religious  dissensions, 
and  of  the  general  progress  of  injustice,  immo- 
rality, and  crime.  Compared  with  the  details  on 
these  subjects,  all  the  other  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  mankind  are  considered 
by  the  historian  as  mere  interludes  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world,  and  almost  unworthy  of 
being  recorded. 

Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the  moral  world 
as  it  now  stands,  a  sitnilar  prospect,  on  the  whole, 
would  be  presented  to  our  view.  Though  the 
shades  of  depravity  with  which  it  is  overspread 
are  not  so  thick  and  dark,  nor  its  commotions  so 
numerous  and  violent  as  in  ancient  times,  yet 
Jie  aspect  of  every  nation  under  heaven  presents 


to  our  view,  features  which  are  directly  opposiia 
to  every  thing  we  should  expect  to  contemplate 
in  a  world  of  systematic  order,  harmony,  and 
love.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  Atia  we  shall 
find  the  greater  part  of  five  himdrtd  millions  of 
human  beings  involved  in  political  commotions, 
immersed  in  vice,  ignorance,  and  idolatry,  and 
groaning  under  the  lash  of  tyrannical  despots. 
In  Persia,  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  its  rulers 
have  transformed  many  of  its  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces into  scenes  of  desolation.  In  Turkey, 
the  avarice  and  fiend-like  cruelty  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  and  his  Bashaws  have  drenched  the 
shores  of  Greece  with  the  blood  of  thousands, 
turned  Palestine  into  a  wilderness,  and  rendered 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  scenes  of  injus- 
tice and  rapine.  In  China  and  Japan  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  jealousy  prevents  the  harmonious 
intercourse  of  other  branches  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, and  infuses  a  cold-blooded  selfishness  into 
the  breasts  of  their  inhabitants,  and  a  contempt 
of  surrounding  nations.  Throughout  Tartary, 
Arabia,  and  Siberia,  numerous  hostile  tribes  are 
incessantly  prowling  among  deserts  and  forests 
in  quest  of  plunder,  so  that  travellers  are  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  being  either  robbed,  or  murder- 
ed, or  dragged  into  captivity. — If  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  Africa,  we  behold  human  nature  sunk 
into  a  stale  of  the  deepest  degradation — the  states 
of  Barbary  in  incessant  hostile  commotions,  and 
plundering  neighbouring  nations  both  by  sea  and 
land — the  petty  tyrants  of  Dahomy,  Benin,  As- 
hantee,  Congo,  and  Angola,  waging  incessant 
wars  with  neighbouring  tribes,  masssacring 
their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  decorating  their 
palaces  with  their  skulls — while  otiier  degraded 
hordes,  in  conjunction  with  civilized  nations,  are 
carrying  on  a  traffic  in  man-stealing  and  slavery, 
which  has  stained  the  human  character  with 
crimes  at  which  humanity  shudders. — If  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  America,  we  shall  find  that  war 
and  hostile  incursions  are  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  their  native  tribes,  and  that  the  malig- 
nity of  infernal  demons,  is  displayed  in  the  tor- 
tures they  inflict  upon  the  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  while  anarchy,  intolerance,  and  political 
commotions,  still  agitate  a  great  proportion  of 
its  more  civilized  inhabitants. — If  we  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of  the  isl- 
ands which  are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  shall  behold  immense  groups  of  human  beings, 
instead  of  living  in  harmony  and  affection,  dis- 
playing the  most  ferocious  dispositions  towards 
each  other,  hurling  stones,  spears  and  darts  on 
every  stranger  who  attempts  to  land  upon  their 
coasts  ;  offering  up  human  sacrifices  to  their  in- 
fernal deities,  and  feasting  with  delight  on  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  their  enemies. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  towards  Europe,  the 
most  tranquil  and  civilized  portion  of  the  globe- 
even  here  we  shall  behold  numerous  symptoms  of 
political  anarchy  and  moral  disorder.    During 
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the  last  thirty  years,  almost  every  nation  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world  has  been  convulsed  to  its 
centre,  and  become  the  scene  of  hostile  commo- 
tions, of  revolutions,  and  of  garments  rolled  in 
blood.  We  have  beheld  France  thrown  from  a 
state  of  aristocratical  tyranny  and  priestly  do- 
mination into  a  state  of  popular  anarchy  and 
confusion — her  ancient  institutions  razed  to  the 
g'ound,  her  princes  and  nobles  banished  from 
her  territories,  and  her  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers, in  company  with  the  vilest  miscreants, 
perishing  under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 
We  have  beheld  a.  Buonaparte  riding  in  triumph 
through  the  nations  over  heaps  of  slain,  scat- 
tering "firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,"  and 
producing  universal  commotion  wherever  he 
appeared;  overturning  governments,  "changing 
times,"  undermining  the  thrones  of  emperors, 
and  setting  up  kings  at  his  pleasure.  We  have 
beheld  his  successors  again  attempting  to  en- 
twine the  chains  of  tyranny  around  the  necks 
of  their  subjects,  and  to  hurl  back  the  moral 
world  into  the  darkness  which  overspread  the 
nations  during  the  reign  of  Papal  superstition. 
We  have  beheld  Poland  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
insatiable  fangs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia, her  fields  drenched  with  blood,  her  patriots 
slaughtered,  and  her  name  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.  We  have  beheld  Moscow 
enveloped  in  flames,  its  houses,  churches,  and 
palaces  tumbled  into  ruins,  the  blackened  car- 
cases of  its  inhabitants  blended  wiih  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  road  to  Smolensko  covered  with 
the  shattered  remains  of  carriages,  muskets, 
breast-plales,  helmets,  and  garments  strewed  in 
every  direction,  and  thousands  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead  heaped  one  upon  another  in  horrible 
confusion,  and  swimming  in  blood.  We  have 
beheld  the  demon  of  war  raging  at  Borodino, 
Austerlitz,  the  Tyrol,  Wilna,  Smolensko,  Tra- 
falgar, Camperdown,  Eyiau,  Jena,  La  Vendee, 
Cadiz,  Warsaw,  Friedland,  Talavera,  Sebas- 
tian, Lutzen,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo,  demo- 
lishing cities,  desolating  provinces,  and  blending 
tlie  carcasses  of  horses  and  cattle  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  have  beheld  Spain  and  Portugal  thrown  into 
anarchy  and  commotion,  and  become  the  scenes 
of  bloody  revolutions — Turkey  waging  war  with 
religion  and  liberty — Greece  overrun  with  blood- 
thirsty Mahometans,  and  her  shores  and  islands 
the  theatre  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests. 

And  what  do  we  just  now  behold  when  we 
cast  our  eyes  on  surrounding  nations  ?  Russia 
pushing  forward  her  numerous  armies  into  the 
confines  of  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  depredation 
and  slaughter, — the  Grand  Seignior  ruling  his 
subjects  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  decorating  the 
gates  of  his  palace  with  hundreds  of  the  heads 
and  ears  of  his  enemies,*  while  his  Janizaries  are 

"  In  a  communication  from  Odessa,  dated  August 
i,  ivu,  it  was  stated,  that  the  five  hundred  beads  and 


fomenting  incessant  insurrections, — the  Greniifi 
engaged  in  a  contest  for  liberty,  surroundeo 
with  blood-thirsty  antagonists,  ai.d  slaughtered 
without  mercy, — Portugal  the  scene  of  intestine 
broils  and  revoluiions, — Spain  under  the  control 
of  a  silly  priest-ridden  tyrant,  to  gratify  whose 
lust  of  absolute  power,  thousands  of  human 
beings  have  been  sacrificed,  and  hundreds  of 
eminent  patriots  exiled  from  their  native  land, — 
the  Inquisition  torturing  its  unhappy  victims, — 
the  Romish  church  thundering  its  anathemas 
against  all  who  are  opposed  to  its  interests, — 
the  various  sectaries  of  Protestants  engaged  in 
mutual  recriminations  and  contentions, — and  the 
princes  and  sovereigns  on  the  Continent  almost 
all  combined  to  oppose  the  progress  of  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind. 

If  we  come  nearer  home,  and  take  a  view  of 
the  every-day  scenes  which  meet  our  eye,  what 
do  we  behold  ?  A  mixed  scene  of  bustling  and 
confusion,  in  which  vice  and  malevolence  are 
most  conspicuous,  and  most  frequently  triumph- 
ant. When  we  contemplate  the  present  aspect 
of  society,  and  consider  the  prominent  disposi- 
tions and  principles  which  actuate  the  majority 
of  mankind, — the  boundless  avaricious  desires 
which  prevail,  and  the  base  and  deceitful  means 
by  which  they  are  frequently  gratified — the 
unnatural  contentions  which  arise  between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters — the  jealousies  which  subsist  betv.een 
those  of  the  same  profession  or  employment — 
the  bitterness  and  malice  with  which  law-suits 
are  commenced  and  prosecuted — the  malevolence 
and  caballing  which  attend  electioneering  con- 
tests— the  brawlings,  fightings,  and  altercations, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  our  streets,  ale- 
houses, and  taverns — and  the  thefts,  robberies, 
and  murders,  which  are  daily  committed, — when 
we  contemplate  the  haughtiness  and  oppression 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  lower  ranks  of  society — when  we  see 
widows  and  orphans  suffering  injustice ;  the 
virtuous  persecuted  and  oppressed  ;  meritorious 
characters  pining  in  poverty  and  indigence ; 
fools,  profligates,  and  tyrants,  rioting  in  wealth 
and  abundance  ;  generous  actions  unrewarded ; 
crimes  unpunished  ;  and  the  vilest  of  men  raised 
to  stations  of  dignity  and  honour — we  cannot  but 
admit,  that  the  moral  world  presents  a  scene  of 
discord  and  disorder,  which  mar  both  the  sensi- 
tive and  intellectual  enjoyments  of  mankind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  moral  aspects  of  our  world, 
and  the  disorders  which  have  prevailed  during 

twelve  hundred  ears  of  the  Greeks,  sent  by  the  Cap 
tain  Pa<-.lia  to  Constantinople,  after  the  taking  of 
Ipsara,  were  exposed  on  the  sate  of  the  seraglio, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  with  the  following  inscription  : 
"  God  has  blessed  the  arms  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  detestable  rebels  of  Ipsara  are  extirpated  from 
the  face  of  the  world,"  &c,.  It  was  added,  "  JU 
friendly  powers  have  congratulated  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  this  victory.'' 
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every  period  of  its  history.  They  evidently 
present  a  striking  contract  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  which  pervade  the  general  constilution 
of  the  material  system — to  the  majestic  movc- 
nienls  of  the  planetary  orbs,  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
tlio  seasons ;  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ;  iho  admirable 
functions  of  the  human  system  ;  and  the  harmo- 
nious adaptations  of  light  and  heat,  air  and 
water,  and  the  various  objects  in  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  to  the  wants  and  the  comfort 
of  animated  beings.  And  can  we,  for  a  momenl, 
suppose  that  this  scene  of  moral  disorder  and 
anarchy  was  the  ultimate  end  for  which  the 
material  system  was  created  ?  Can  we  suppose 
that  the  earth  is  every  moment  impelled  in  its 
annual  and  diurnal  course  by  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence— that  it  presents  new  beauties  every 
opening  spring — brings  forth  the  treasures  of 
autumn,  and  displays  so  many  sublime  and  vari- 
egated landscapes — that  the  sun  diffuses  his 
L'ght  over  all  its  regions,  that  the  moon  cheers 
the  shades  of  night,  and  the  stars  adorn  the  ca- 
nopy of  the  sky,  from  one  generation  to  another 
—merely  that  a  set  of  robbers  and  desperadoes, 
and  the  murderers  of  nations,  might  prowl  over 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  depredation  and 
alaughter,  that  tyrants  might  gratify  their  mad 
ambition,  that  vice  might  triumph,  that  virtue 
might  be  disgraced,  that  the  laws  of  moral  order 
might  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  mankind  might  mingle  in 
this  bustling  and  discordant  scene  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  sink  for  ever  into  the  shades  of 
annihilation  ?  Yet  such  a  conclusion  we  are 
obliged  to  admit,  if  there  is  no  future  state  in 
which  the  present  disorders  of  the  moral  world 
will  be  corrected,  and  the  plan  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment more  fully  developed.  And  if  this  con- 
clusion be  admitted,  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
perceive  or  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  his  moral  administration  ?  We  account 
it  folly  in  a  human  being  when  he  constructs  a 
machine,  either  for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  no 
good  purpose,  or  for  the  promotion  of  mischief 
And  how  can  we  avoid  ascribing  the  same  im- 
perfection to  the  Deity,  if  the  present  slate  of 
the  moral  world  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
physical  arrangements  ?  But  his  wisdom  is 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  adaptations  and 
arrangements  which  relate  to  the  material  sys- 
tem,— and  a  Being  possessed  of  boundless  intel- 
ligence must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  act  in 
eonsittency  with  himself  He  cannot  display 
wisdom  in  the  material  sy?tem,  and  folly  in  those 
arrangements  which  pertain  to  the  world  of  mind. 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  divest  him 
of  his  moral  attributes,  and  even  to  call  in  ques- 
tion his  very  existence. 

We  are  therefore  necessarily  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  oresent  aiate  of  the  moral  worul  is  only 


a  small  part  of  the  great  plan  of  God's  mora!  g<> 
vernment — the  convmencement  of  a  series  of 
dispensations  to  be  completed  in  a  future  scene 
of  existence,  in  which  his  windom,  as  well  as  all 
his  other  attributes,  will  be  fully  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  intelligent  i  ffspring.  If  this  con- 
clusion be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how 
the  moral  disorders  which  now  exist  may  be  rec- 
tified in  a  future  world,  and  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse restored  to  harmony  and  happiness,  and 
how  those  moral  dispensations  which  now  appear 
dark  and  mysteriiius,  will  appear  illustrative  of 
divine  wisdom  and  intelligence,  when  contem- 
plated as  parts  of  one  grand  system,  which  is  to 
run  parallel  in  duration  with  eternity  itself  But, 
if  this  be  rejected,  the  moral  world  presents  to 
our  view  an  inextricable  maze,  a  chaos,  a  scene 
of  interminable  confusion,  and  no  prospect  ap- 
pears of  its  being  ever  restored  to  harmony  and 
order.  The  conduct  of  the  Deity  afipears 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness  ;  and  there 
is  no  resisting  of  the  conclusion,  that  imperfec- 
tion and  folly  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Al- 
mighty— a  conclusion  from  which  the  mind 
shrinks  back  with  horror,  and  which  can  never 
be  admitted  by  any  rational  being  who  recognises 
a  supreme  intelligence  presiding  over  the  affairs 
of  the  universe. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  UNEQUAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RE- 
WARDS AND  PUNISHMENTS  IN  THE  PRE- 
SENT   STATE. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments in  the  present  state,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  justice  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Deitv,  forms  another  powerful  argument  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

It  is  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  "  vir- 
tue is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punish- 
ment." The  natural  tendency  of  virtue,  or  an 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  is  to  produce  hap- 
piness ;  and  were  it  universally  practised,  it 
would  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness 
of  which  human  nature  in  the  present  slate  is 
susceptible.  In  like  manner,  the  natural  teii- 
dencvof  vice  is  to  produce  misery  ;  and  were  its 
prevalence  universal  and  uncontrolled,  the  world 
would  be  transformed  into  a  society  of  demons, 
and  every  species  of  happiness  banished  from 
the  abodes  of  men.  By  connecting  happiness 
with  the  observance  of  his  laws,  and  misery  with 
the  violation  of  them,  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
in  the  general  course  of  his  providence,  gives  a 
display  of  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  allotments  towards  the  sub- 
jects of  his  government. 

But,  although  these  positions  hold  true,  in  th*- 
general  course  of  human  affairs,  there  %re  innii* 
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merable  cases  in  which  the  justice  of  God,  and 
the  impartiality  of  his  procedure,  would  be  liable 
to  be  impeached,  if  this  world  were  the  only 
sceiM*.  of  rewards  and  punishments.  We  behold 
a  poor  siarviiig  wretch,  whom  hunger  has  im- 
pelled to  brpak  open  a  house,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  craving  appetite,  or  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a 
helpless  family,  dragged  with  ignominy  to  the 
scaffold,  to  suffer  death  for  his  offence.  We  be- 
hold, at  the  same  time,  the  very  tyrant  by  whose 
order  the  sentence  was  executed,  who  has  plun- 
dered provinces,  and  murdered  millions  of  human 
beinss,  who  has  wounded  the  peace  of  a  thousand 
families,  ani  produced  universal  consternation 
and  despair  wherever  he  appeared — regaling 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  favourites,  in  perfect 
security  from  human  punishments.  Instead  of 
being  loaded  with  fetters,  and  dragged  to  a  dun- 
geon, to  await  in  hopeless  agony  the  punishment 
of  his  crimes,  he  dwells  amidst  all  the  luxuries 
and  splendours  of  a  palace  ;  his  favour  is  courted 
by  surrounding  attendants  ;  his  praises  are  chant- 
ed by  orators  and  poets  ;  the  story  of  his  exploits 
is  engraved  in  brass  and  marble  ;  and  historians 
stand  ready  to  transmit  his  fame  to  future  gene- 
rations. How  does  the  equity  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment appear,  in  such  cases,  in  permitting  an 
nndue  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  least  of- 
fender, and  in  loading  the  greatest  miscreant 
with  unmerited  enjoyments  ? 

Again,  in  almost  every  period  of  the  world, 
we  behold  men  of  piety  and  virtue  who  have 
suffered  the  most  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  from 
tlie  hands  of  haughty  tyrants  and  blood-thirsty 
persecutors.  It  would  require  volumes  to  de- 
scribe the  instruments  of  cruelty  which  have 
been  invented  by  these  fiend-like  monsters,  and 
the  excruciating  torments  which  have  been  en- 
dured by  the  victims  of  their  tyranny,  while 
justice  seemed  to  slumber,  and  the  perpetrators 
were  permitted  to  exult  in  their  crimes.  The 
WaJdenses,  who  lived  retired  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  among  the  bleak  recesses  of  the  Alps, 
were  a  people  distinguished  for  piety,  industry, 
and  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue.  Their 
incessant  labour  subdued  the  barren  soil,  and 
prepared  it  both  for  grain  and  pasture.  In  the 
course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand,  oc- 
cupying thirty  villages,  besides  hamlets,  the 
workmanship  of  their  own  hands.  Regular 
priests  they  had  none,  nor  any  disputes  about 
relision  ;  neither  had  they  occasion  for  courts  of 
justice  ;  for  brotherly  love  did  not  suffer  them  to 
go  to  law.  They  worshipped  God  according  to 
tJie  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  the  rules  of 
his  word,  practised  the  precepts  of  his  law,  and 
enioved  the  sweets  of  mutual  affection  and  love. 
Vet  this  peaceable  and  interesting  people  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  most  cruel  and  bloody 
persecution.  In  the  year  1640,  the  parliament 
of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them  to  be 


burned  for  heresy,  their  trees  to  be  root»d  up, 
and  their  houses  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
Afterwards  a  violent  persecution  commenced 
against  the  whole  of  this  interesting  people,  and 
an  army  of  banditti  was  sent  to  carry  the  hellish 
purpose  into  effect.  The  soldiers  began  with 
massacring  the  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  having  fled  who  were  able  to  fly  ;  jind  then 
proceeded  to  burn  their  houses,  barns,  corn,  and 
whatever  else  appertained  to  them.  In  the  town 
of  Cabriere  sixty  men  and  thirty  women,  who 
had  surrendered  upon  promise  of  life,  were  but- 
chered each  of  them  without  mercy.  Some 
women,  who  had  taken  eefuge  in  a  church,  were 
dragged  out  and  burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  vil- 
lages were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  that  populous 
and  flourishing  district  w8.s  again  turned  into  a 
cheerless  desert.  Yet,  after  all  these  atrocities 
had  been  committed,  the  proud  pampered  priests, 
at  whose  instigation  this  prosecution  was  com- 
menced, were  permitted  to  live  in  splendour,  to 
exult  over  the  victims  of  their  cruelty,  to  revel 
in  palaces,  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  shameful 
debaucheries. — If  the  present  be  the  only  state 
of  punishments  and  rewards,  how  shall  we  vin- 
dicate the  rectitude  of  the  Almighty,  in  such 
dispensations  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  by  the  orders 
of  that  despot,  the  Protestants  of  France  were 
treated  with  the  most  wanton  and  diabolical  cru- 
elty. Their  houses  were  rifled,  their  wives  and 
daughters  ravished  before  their  eyes,  and  their 
bodies  forced  to  endure  all  the  torments  that  in- 
genious malice  could  contrive.  His  dragoons 
who  were  employed  in  iliis  infamous  expedi- 
tion, pulled  them  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
plucked  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  prick- 
ed their  naked  bodies  with  pijis,  smoked  them  in 
their  chimneys  with  wisps  of  v/el  straw,  threw 
them  into  fires  and  held  them  till  they  were  al- 
most burnt,  slung  them  into  wells  of  water,  dip- 
ped them  into  ponds,  took  hold  of  them  with  red 
hot  pincers,  cut  and  slashed  them  with  knives, 
and  beat  and  tormented  tJiem  to  death  in  a  most 
unmerciful  and  cruel  manner.  Some  were  hanged 
on  the  gallows,  and  others  were  broken  upon 
wheels,  and  their  mangled  bodies  were  either  left 
unburied,  or  cast  into  lakes  and  dunghills,  with 
every  mark  of  indignation  and  contempt.  Ma- 
reschal  Montrevel  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
these  barbarous  executions.  He  burnt  five  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  as- 
sembled together  in  a  mill  to  pray  and  sing 
psalms;  he  cut  the  throats  of  four  hundred  of  the 
new  converts  at  Montpelier,  and  drowned  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  river,  near  Aignes 
Mortes.  Yet  the  haughty  tyrant  by  whose  or- 
ders these  barbarous  deeds  were  committed, 
along  with  his  mareschals  and  grandees,  who  as- 
sisted in  the  execution — instead  of  suffering  the 
visitations  of  retributive  justice,  continued,  for 
thirty  years  after  this  period,  to  riot  in  all  the 
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iplendour*  of  abselute  royally,  entering  into  so- 
enia  Irt-alirs,  auU  bri-aking  lliom  when  he  plea- 
ted, aiuJ  arrogaling  to  liimself  divine  hoauurs  ; 
Alio  his  hisiuridus,  instead  of  branding  his  mu- 
niory  with  iiilaniy,  have  procured  fur  him  Uio 
appellatiun  of  Louis  the  Great. 

A  tliousaiid  examples  of  this  description  might 
be  collected  from  the  records  even  of  modern 
history,  were  it  necessary  for  the  illustration  of 
this  topic.  The  horrible  cruellies  whicli  were 
committed  oii  the  Protestant  iiihabitanu  in  the 
Netherlands  by  the  agents  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  IL  of  Spain,  where  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  of  respectable  characters  were 
butchered  without  mercy  by  tiie  Dukes  of  Alva 
and  Parma,  for  their  adlierence  to  the  religion 
of  the  Reformers, — the  dreadful  massacres  which 
took  place,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  Paris 
and  throughout  every  province  of  France — the 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  England,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Q.ueen  Mary,  when  the  fires 
of  Smitiifield  were  kindled  to  consume  the  bodies 
of  the  most  pious  and  venerable  men — the  Irish 
massacre  in  the  reign  of  Ciiarles  L  when  more 
than  40,000  inoffensive  individuals  were  slaugh- 
tered without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condi- 
tion, and  with  every  circumstance  of  ferocious 
cruelty — the  persecutions  endured  by  the  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  when  they  were  driven  from 
their  dwellings,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
the  Wood-tliirsty  Claverhouse  and  his  savage 
dragoons — the  many  thousands  of  worthy  men 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  flames,  and  the 
cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Inquisitors  of 
Spain,  while  their  haughty  persecutors  were  per- 
mitted to  riot  on  the  spoils  of  nations — the  fiend- 
like cruelties  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in  their 
bloody  wars — the  devastations  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Persian  despots — llie  massacre  of 
the  Gardiotes  by  Ali  Pacha,  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Scio  by  llie  ferocious  Turks — are  only 
a  few  instances  out  of  many  thousands,  which 
the  annals  of  history  record  ofhunian  beings  suf- 
fering the  most  unjust  and  cruel  treatment,  while 
their  tyrannical  persecutors  were  permitted  to 
prusecute  their  diabolical  career  without  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  When 
the  mind  takes  a  deliberate  review  of  all  the  re- 
volting details  conneitted  with  such  facts,  it  is 
naturally  led  to  exclaim,  "  Wherefore  do  the 
wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are  iniglity  ii>-power? 
Is  tJiere  no  reward  for  the  riyhleous  ?  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  the  workers  of  iniquitv?  Is  there 
no  God  that  judgeth  in  tlie  earth?"  And,  in- 
deed, were  there  no  retributions  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  life,  we  should  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  admit  one  or  other  of  the  following  con- 
ciusions,^-eiiher  that  no  Moral  Governor  of  the 
«orid  ciists,  or,  that  justice  and  judgment  are 
not  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  moral  world 
vound  us,  a3  it  exists  in  the  present  day.  the 


same   conclusion   forces   itself  upon   the  mind. 
When  we  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  virtuoua 
and  upright  votary  of  religion  struggling  witij 
poverty  and  misery,  treated  with  scorn  and  con* 
tempt,  persecuted  on  account  of  his  integrity  and 
piety,  des|ioiled  of  his  earthly  enjoyments,  or 
condenuied  to  an  ignominious  death  \  and  on  the 
other,  the  proHigale  and  oppressor,  the  insolent 
despiser  of  God  and  religion,  passing  his  days 
in  atlluence  and  luxurious  ease,  prosecuting  with 
impunity  his  unhallowed  courses,  and  robbing  tha 
widow  and  the  fatherless  of  their  dearest  com- 
forts— when  we  behold  hypocrisy  successful  in 
all  its  schemes,  and  honesty  and  tuctilude  over- 
looked and  neglected — the  destroyers  of  our  spe> 
cies  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  while  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  are  pining  in   obscurity 
and  indigence — knaves  and  tools  exalted  to  posU 
of  dignity  and  honour,   and  men  of  uprightness 
and  intelligence  treated  with  scorn,   and  doomed 
to  an  inglorious  obscurity— criminals  of  llie  deep- 
est dye  escaping  with  impunity,  and   generous 
actions  meeting  with  a  base   reward — when  wa 
see  young  men  of  virtue  and  intelligence  cut  off 
in  early  life,  when  tliey  were  just   beginning  to 
bless  mankind  with  their  philanthropic  labours, 
and  tyrants  and  oppressors  continuing  the  pests 
of  society,  and  prolonging  their  lives  to  old  age 
in  the  midst  of  their  folly  and  wickedness — hu- 
man beings  torn  from  their  friends  and  their  nap 
live  home,   consigned  to  perpetual  slavery,  and 
reduced  below  the  level  of  the  beasts,  while  their 
oppressors  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  revel  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  prosper 
in  their  crimes ; — when   we  behold  one   nation 
and  tribe  irradiated  with  intellectual  light,  ano- 
ther immersed  in  thick  darkness  ;    one   enjoying 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and   liberty,  another 
groaning  under  tlie  lash  of  despotism,  and  doomed 
to  slavery  and  bondage, — when  we  contemplate 
such  facts  throughout  every  department   of  the 
moral  world,  can  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Divine  administntion  is  bounded  by  the  visi- 
ble scene  of  things,  that  the  real  characters  of 
men  shall  never  be  brought  to  light,  that  vice  is 
to  remain  in  eternal  concealment  and  impunity, 
and  that  the  noblest  virtues  are  never  to  receive 
their  just  •'  recompence  of  reward  ?"     To  admit 
such  conclusions  would  be  in  effect  to  deny  the 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  rectitude  of  fhe  Ruler  of 
the  world,  or  to  suppose,  that   his   all-wise  and 
benevolent  designs  may  be  d.rfealed  by  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  human  beings.  But  such  con- 
clusions are  so  palpably  and   extravagantly  ab- 
surd, that  the  only  other  alternative,  the  reality 
of  a  future  stare  of  existence,  maybe  pronounced 
to  have  the  force  of  a  morcd  demomtration.     So 
that,  had  we  no  other  argument   to  produce  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  slate  of  retri- 
bution, this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind  that  recognises  the  ex 
istencc  of  a  Supreme  luteUigence,  and  enieriains 
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just  views  of  the  attributes  which  must  ne«es- 
sarily  be  displayed  in  his  moral  administra- 
tion. 

When  this  conclusion  is  once  admitted,  it 
removes  the  perplexities,  and  solves  all  the 
difficulties  v/hich  naturally  arise  in  the  mind, 
when  it  contemplates  the  present  disordered  state 
of  the  moral  world,  and  the  apparently  capricious 
manner  in  which  punishments  and  rewards  are 
dispensed.  Realizing  this  important  truth,  we 
need  not  be  surprises!  at  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  Divine  favours  among  the  various  nations 
tmd  tribes  of  rriankind ;  since  they  are  all  placed 
on  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  and  eternity 
is  rich  in  resources,  to  compensate  for  all  the 
defects  and  inequalities  of  fortune  which  now 
exist.  We  need  not  be  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish when  we  behold  the  pious  and  philanthro 
pic  youth  cut  down  at  the  commencement  at  his 
virtuous  career,  since  those  buds  of  virtue  which 
began  to  unfold  themselves  with  so  much  beauty 
in  the  present  life,  will  be  fully  expanded  and 
bring  forth  nobler  fruits  of  righteousness  in  that 
life  which  will  never  end.  We  need  not  wonder 
when  we  behjid  tyrants  and  profligates  triumph- 
ing, and  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth  trampled 
under  foot,  since  the  future  world  will  present  a 
scene  of  equitable  administration,  in  which  the 
sorrows  of  the  upright  will  be  turned  into  joy, 
the  triumphs  of  the  wicked  into  confusion  and 
shame,  and  every  one  rewarded  according  to  his 
works.  We  need  not  harass  our  minds  with 
perplexing  doubts,  respecting  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  since 
the  moral  government  of  God  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  world,  and  all  its  dark  and  in- 
tricate mazes  will  be  fully  unravelled  in  the  light 
ci"  eternity. 


-"  The  great  eternal  scheme 


Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfea  whole 
Unitin?,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  Reason's  eye  will  then  clear  up  apace. 

Then  shall  we  see  the  cause 

Why  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  liv'd, 

And  died  neglected ;  why  the  sood  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 

In  starving  solitude,  while  Luxury, 

In  pxlaces.  lay  straining  her  low  thousht, 

To  form  unreal  wants  ;  why  heaven-bom  Truth 

And  Moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  Superstition's  scourge  ;  why  licens'd  Pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  imbosom'd  foe, 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss. — Ye  good  distrest ! 

Ye  noble  Few!  who  here  unbending  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  Is  no  more : 

The  storms  of  Wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  .Spring  encircle  all.— 

Thompson' f  WinUr. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  although  God,  in  the 
general  cour.se  of  his  providence,  has  connected 
nappiness  with  the  observance  of  his  laws,  and 
misery  with  the  violation  of  them,  in  order  to 
display  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  moral  evU ;  vet  he  haa,  at  the  same  time, 


in  numerous  instances,  permitted  vice  to  tri- 
umph, and  virtue  to  be  persecuted  and  oppress- 
ed, to  convince  us,  that  his  government  of  hu- 
man beings  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time, 
but  extends  into  the  eternal  world,  where  the 
system  of  his  moral  administration  will  be  com- 
pleted, his  wisdom  and  rectitude  justified,  and 
the  mysterious  ways  of  bis  Providence  com- 
pletely unravelled. 

This  argument  might  have  been  farther  illus- 
trated from  a  consideration  of  those  moral  pei- 
ceptions  implanted  in  the  human  constitution, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  having  the 
force  of  moral  laws  'Proceeding  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  universe.  The  difl^erence  between 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  is  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  things,  and  is  perceptible  by  every 
intelligent  agent  whose  moral  feelings  are  not  al- 
together blunted  by  vicious  indulgences.  Were 
a  man  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice,  love  and  hatred, 
truth  and  falsehood  ;  that  it  is  equally  the  same 
whether  we  be  faithful  to  a  friend  or  betray  him 
to  his  enemies,  whether  servants  act  with  fide- 
lity to  their  masters  or  rob  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, whether  rulers  oppress  their  subjects  or 
promote  their  interests,  and  whether  parents 
nourish  their  children  with  tenderness,  or  smo- 
ther them  in  their  cradles — ^he  would  at  once 
be  denounced  as  a  fool  and  a  madman;  and  his- 
sed out  of  society.  The  difference  between  such 
actions  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  every 
moral  agent  is  endued  with  a  faculty  which  en- 
ables him  to  perceive  it.  We  can  choose  to 
perform  the  one  class  of  actions  and  to  refrain 
from  the  other ;  we  can  comply  with  the  voice 
of  conscience  which  deters  us  from  the  one, 
and  excites  us  to  the  other,  or  we  can  resist 
its  dictates,  and  we  can  judge  whether  our  ac- 
tions deserve  reward  or  punishment.  Now, 
if  God  has  endued  us  with  such  moral  percep- 
tions and  capacities,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  equally  indifferent  to  him  whether  we 
obey  or  disobey  the  laws  he  has  prescribed? 
Can  we  ever  suppose,  that  He  who  governs  the 
universe  is  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  good 
or  evil  actions  that  happen  throughout  his  do- 
minions ?  or  that  he  has  left  man  to  act,  with 
impunity,  according  to  his  inclinations,  whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong  ?  If  such  suppositions 
cannot  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  man  is  ac- 
countable for  his  actions,  and  that  it  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  Divine  government  to  bring 
every  action  into  judgment,  and  to  punish  or  re- 
ward his  creatures  according  to  their  works. 
And  if  it  appear,  in  point  of  fact,  that  such  retri- 
butions arc  not  fully  awarded  in  the  present 
state,  nor  a  visible  distinction  made  between  the 
righteous  and  the  violators  of  his  law,  we  must 
necessarily  admit  the  conclusion,  that  the  full 
and  equitable  distribution  of  punishments  and 
rewards  is  reserved  to  a  future  world,  when  a 
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risible  and  everlasting  dislinclion  will  be  niatic, 
and  the  whole  inlelligcnl  creation  clearly  dis- 
cern between  him  ihiil  served  God  and  him  that 
terved  him  not. 


SECTION  X. 

OW  THE  ABSlTBDITr  OF  SUPPOSINO  THAT 
THE  THINKING  PRINlIPLE  II*  MAN  WILL 
EVER    BE    AN.MUILATED. 

It  u  highly  unreasonable,  iT  not  absurd,  to 
suppose  thai  the  thinking  principle  in  man  will 
ever  be  annihilated. 

In  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
extends,  there  does  not  appear  a  single  instance 
of  annihilation  throughout  the  material  system. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that,  throughout 
all  the  worlds  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
immensity  of  spa':e,  a  single  atom  has  ever  yet 
been,  or  ever  will  be  annihilated.  From  a  va- 
riety of  observations,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  the  work  of  creation  is  still  going  forward 
in  the  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  and  that 
the  Creator  is  replenishing  the  voids  of  space 
with  new  worlds  and  new  orders  of  intelligent 
beings;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  from 
the  incessant  agency  of  Divine  Omnipotence, 
tJiat  new  systems  will  be  continually  emerging 
into  existence  while  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on. 
But  no  instance  has  yet  occurred  of  any  sys- 
tem or  portion  of  matter  either  in  heaven  or 
earth  having  been  reduced  to  annihilation. 
Changes  are  indeed  incessantly  taking  place, 
in  countless  variety,  throughout  every  depart- 
ment of  nature.  The  spots  of  the  sun,  the 
belts  of  Jupiter,  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  and  several  portions  of  the 
starry  heavens,  are  frequently  changing  or  vary- 
ing their  aspects.  On  the  earth,  mountains  are 
crumbling  down,  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  filling 
up,  islands  are  emerging  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  again  sinking  into  the  abyss ;  the 
ocean  is  frequently  shifting  its  boundaries,  and 
trees,  plants,  and  waving  grain  now  adorn 
many  tracts  which  were  once  overwhelmed  with 
the  foaming  billows.  Earthquakes  have  pro- 
duced frequent  devastations,  volcanoes  have 
overwhelmed  fruitful  fields  with  torrents  of  burn- 
ing lava,  and  even  the  solid  strata  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  bent  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  operation  of  some  tremendous 
power.  The  invisible  atmosphere  is  likewise 
the  scene  of  perpetual  changes  and  revohitions, 
by  the  mixture  and  decomposition  of  gases,  the 
respiration  of  animals,  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, the  action  of  winds,  and  the  agencies  of 
•sht,  heat,  and  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  either  progressively 
advancing  to  maturity  or  fiUling  into  decay. 


BQlween  the  plants  and  the  seeds  of  vegeta6i.:i» 
there  is  not  the  most  distant  similarity.  A 
small  seed,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, afior  rotting  for  a  while  in  the  earth,  shoot* 
forth  a  stem  ten  thousiind  times  greater  in  size 
than  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung,  the  branches 
of  which  air'>rd  an  ample  shelter  for  the  fowls  of 
heaven.  The  tribes  of  animated  nature  are 
likewise  in  a  slate  of  progressive  change,  either 
from  infancy  to  maturity  and  old  age,  or  from 
orie  state  of  existence  to  another.  The  cater- 
pillar is  first  an  egg,  next,  a  crawling  worm, 
then  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  and  afterwards  a 
butterfly  adcjrned  with  the  most  gaudy  colours. 
The  may-bug  beetle  burrows  in  the  earth  where 
it  drops  its  egg,  from  which  its  young  creeps 
out  in  tlie  shape  of  a  maggot,  which  cast  its 
skin  every  year,  and,  in  the  fourth  year,  it 
bursts  from  the  earth,  unfolds  its  wings,  and 
sails  in  rapture  "  through  the  soft  air."  The 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes  are  blended,  bv  a 
variety  of  wonderful  and  incessant  changes. 
Animal  productions  afford  food  and  nourish- 
ment to  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  the  various 
parts  of  animals  are  compounded  of  matter  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  wool 
of  the  sheep,  the  horns  of  the  cow,  the  teeth  of 
the  lioii,  the  feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  the 
skin  of  the  deer — nay,  even  our  hands  and  feet, 
our  eyes  and  ears,  with  which  we  handle  and 
walk,  see  and  hear,  and  the  crimson  fluid  that 
circulates  in  our  veins — are  deiived  from  plants 
and  herbs  which  once  grew  in  the  fields,  which 
demonstrate  the  literal  truth  of  the  ancient  say- 
ing, "  All  flesh  is  grass." 

Still,  however,  amidst  these  various  and  un- 
ceasing changes  and  transformations,  no  exam- 
ple of  annihilation  has  yet  occurred  to  the  eye 
of  the  most  penetrating  observer.  When  a 
piece  of  coal  undergoes  the  process  of  combu.i- 
tion,  its  previous  f(7rm  disappears,  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  dissolved,  but  the  elementary 
panicles  of  which  it  was  composed  still  remain 
in  existence.  Part  of  it  is  changed  into  caloric, 
part  into  gas,  and  part  into  tar,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  which  are  soon  formed  into  other  combi- 
nations. When  vegetables  die,  or  are  decom- 
posed by  heat  or  cold,  they  are  resolved  inm 
their  primitive  elements,  caloric,  light,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon, — which  immediately  enter 
into  new  combinations,  and  assist  in  carrying 
forward  the  designs  of  Providence  in  other  de- 
partments of  nature.  But  such  incessant 
changes,  so  far  from  militating  against  the  idea 
of  the  future  existence  of  man,  are,  in  reality, 
presumptive  proofs  of  his  immortal  destination. 
For,  if  amidst  the  perpetual  transformations; 
changes,  and  revolutions  that  are  going  forward 
tlvroughoul  universal  nature  in  all  its  departs 
ments,  no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  lost,  oi  re- 
duced to  nothing,  it  is  in  the  highest  degre* 
improbable,  that  the  Uiinking  principle  in  man 
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will  be  deslroyed.  by  the  change  which  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of  his  dissolution.  That 
change,  however  great  and  interesting  to  the  in- 
dividual, may  be  not  more  wonderful,  nor  more 
mysterious  than  ihe  changes  which  lake  place  in 
tlie  different  states  of  existence  to  which  a  ca- 
terpillar is  destined.  This  animal,  as  already 
stated,  is  first  an  egg,  and  how  different  does  its 
form  appear  when  it  comes  forth  a  crawling 
worm  ?  After  living  some  time  in  the  cater- 
pillar state,  it  begins  to  languish,  and  apparently 
dies;  it  is  incased  in  a  tomb,  and  appears  devoid 
of  life  and  enjoyment.  After  a  certain  period  it 
acquires  new  life  and  vigour,  burst  its  confine- 
ment, appears  in  a  more  glorious  form,  mounts 
upward  on  expanded  wings,  and  traverses  the 
regions  of  the  air.  And,  is  it  not  reasonable, 
from  analogy,  to  believe,  that  man,  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  is  only  the  rudiments  of  what  he 
shall  be  hereafter  in  a  more  expansive  sphere  of 
eixistence  ?  and  that,  when  the  body  is  dissolved 
in  death,  the  soul  takes  its  ethereal  flight  into  a 
celestial  region,  puts  on  immortality,  and  be- 
comes "  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  ethereal  and  divine 
feeling?" 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  annihilation  forms 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
world,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  system 
of  annihilation  is  in  incessant  operation  in  the 
world  of  mind?  that  God  is  every  day  creating 
thousands  of  minds,  endued  with  the  most  capa- 
cious powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  to 
eternal  destruction  thousands  of  those  which  he 
had  formerly  created  ?  Shall  the  material  uni- 
verse exist  amidst  all  its  variety  of  changes,  and 
shall  that  noble  creature,  for  whose  sake  the  uni- 
verse was  created,  be  cut  off  for  ever  in  the  infancy 
of  its  being,  and  doomed  to  eternal  forgetful- 
ness  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  common  dic- 
tates of  reason  to  admit,  that  matter  shall  have  a 
longer  duration  than  mind,  which  gives  motion 
and  beauty  to  every  material  scene  ?  Shall  the 
noblo  structures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  sur- 
vive the  ravages  of  time,  and  display  their  beau- 
tiful proportions  to  successive  generations,  while 
Wren  and  Angelo,  the  architects  that  planned 
them,  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  clods  of 
the  valley  ?  Shall  the  "  Novum  Organum  "  of 
Bacon,  and  the  "Optics"  and  "Principia"  of 
JVewton,  descend  to  future  ages,  to  unfold  their 
sublime  conceptions,  while  the  illustrious  minds 
which  gave  birth  to  these  productions,  are  en- 
veloped in  the  darkness  of  eternal  night?  There 
appears  a  palpable  absurdity  and  inconsistency 
in  admitting  such  conclusions.  We  might  al- 
most as  soon  believe  that  the  universe  would 
continue  in  its  present  harmony  and  order,  were 
its  Creator  ceasing  to  exist.  "  Suppose  that  the 
Deity,  through  all  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  has 
supported  the  universe  by  such  miracles  of  power 
and  wisdom  as  have  already  been  displayed— 
njerely  that  he  might  please  himself  with  letting 


it  fall  to  pieces,  and  enjoy  vhe  spectacle  of  tlie 
fabric  lying  in  ruins  " — would  such  a  desigji  be 
worthy  of  infinite  Wisdom,  or  conformable  to 
the  ideas  we  ought  to  entertain  of  a  Being  eter- 
nal and  immutable  in  his  nature,  and  possessed 
of  boundless  perfection?  But  suppose,  farther, 
that  he  will  annihilate  that  rational  nature  for 
whose  sake  he  created  the  universe,  while  the 
material  fabric  was  still  permitted  to  remain  in 
existence,  would  it  not  appear  still  more  incom- 
patible with  the  attributes  of  a  Being  of  unboun- 
ded goodness  and  intelligence?  To  blot  out 
from  existence  the  rational  part  of  his  creation, 
and  to  cherish  desolation  and  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
is  such  an  act  of  inconsistency,  that  the  mind 
shrinks  back  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  attri- 
buting it  to  the  All-Wise  and  Benevolent  Cre- 
ator. 

We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  :  "That,  when  the  human 
body  is  dissolved,  the  immaterial  principle  by 
which  it  was  animated,  continues  to  think  and 
act,  either  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all  body, 
or  in  some  material  vehicle  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately united,  and  which  goes  off  with  it  at 
death ;  or  else,  that  it  is  preserved  fay  the  Father 
of  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  animating  a  body  in 
some  future  state."  The  soul  contains  no  prin- 
ciple of  disolution  within  itself,  since  it  is  an 
immaterial  uncompounded  substance  ;  and,  there- 
fore, although  the  material  creation  were  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  fall  into  ruins,  its  energies  might 
still  remain  unimpaired,  and  its  faculties  "  flou- 
rish in  immortal  youth, 

"  tJnhurt,  amiflst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  mailer  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

And  the  Creator  is  under  no  necessity  to  annihi- 
late the  soul  for  want  of  power  to  support  its 
faculties,  for  want  of  objects  on  which  to  exer- 
cise them,  or  for  want  of  space  to  contain  the 
innumerable  intelligences  that  are  incessantly 
emerging  into  existence ;  for  the  range  of  im- 
mensity is  the  theatre  of  his  Omnipotence,  and 
that  powerful  Energy,  which  has  already  brought 
millior.s  of  systems  into  existence,  can  as  easily 
replenish  the  universe  with  ten  thousand  millions 
more.  If  room  were  wanted  for  new  creations, 
ten  thousand  additional  worlds  could  be  compri- 
sed within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  while 
a  void  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  miles  would  still  intervene  between  the 
orbits  of  the  respective  globes;  and  the  immea- 
surable spaces  which  intervene  between  our 
planetary  system  and  the  nearest  stars,  would  af- 
ford an  ample  range  for  the  revolutions  of  mil- 
lions of  worlds.  And,  therefore,  although  every 
soul,  on  quitting  its  mortal  frame,  were  clothed 
with  a  new  material  vehicle,  there  is  ample 
scope  in  the  spaces  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
omnipotent  energies  of  the  Creator,  for  the  full 
exercise  of  all  its  powers,  and  for  every  enjov- 
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ment  requisite  to  its  happiness.  So  that  in 
every  point  of  riew  in  which  we  can  contemplate 
the  soul  of  uian  and  the  perfections  of  its  Crea- 
tor, it  appears  not  only  improbable,  but  even 
absurd  in  ihe  highest  degree,  to  suppose  that  the 
spark  of  intelligence  in  man  will  ever  be  extin- 
guished. 


SECTION  XI. 

ON  THE  OLOOMT  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  AB- 
SURD COilSEqUENCES  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
DENIAL    or    A    FUTURE    STATE. 

The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  in- 
volves in  it  an  immense  variety  of  gloomy  con- 
siderations and  absurd  consequences. 

If  liie  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  be  set 
aside,  man  ajipears  an  enigma,  a  rude  abortion, 
and  a  monster  in  nature,  his  structure  is  inex- 
plicable, and  the  end  for  which  he  was  created 
an  unfathomable  mystery;  the  moral  world  is  a 
scene  of  confusion,  the  ways  of  Providence  a 
dark  impenetrable  maze,  the  universe  a  vast, 
mysterious,  anJ  inexplicable  system,  and  the  De- 
ity a  Being  whose  perfections  and  purposes  can 
never  be  traced  nor  unfolded. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  few  moments,  that  there 
Is  no  state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave,  and 
Consequently,  that  the  supposed  discoveries  of 
Revelation  are  a  mere  delusion ;  and  consider 
some  of  the  gloomy  prospects  and  absurd  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  supposition  necessarily 
loads.  I  shall  suppose  myself  standing  in  an  at- 
titude of  serious  contemplation,  and  of  anxious 
inquiry  respecting  the  various  scenes  and  objects 
which  surround  me,  and  the  events  that  pass  un- 
der my  review  : — 

I  first  of  all  look  into  myself,  and  inquire, 
whence  I  came?  whiiiier  I  am  going?  who  pro- 
duced me  ?  of  what  my  body  is  composed  ?  what 
is  the  nature  of  my  senses  ?  of  the  thinking 
principle  I  feel  within  me  ?  and  fur  what  purpose 
was  I  ushered  into  being?  I  perceive  in  my  body 
a  wonderful  mechanism  which  I  cannot  compre- 
hend :  I  find  by  experience,  that  my  will  exerci- 
ses a  sovereign  power  over  my  muscular  system, 
so  that  my  hands,  feet,  arms,  and  limbs,  are  dis- 
posed to  obey  every  impulse,  and,  at  the  signal 
of  a  wish,  to  transport  my  body  from  one  place 
to  another.  1  find  my  thinking  principle  inti- 
mately connected  with  my  corporeal  frame,  and 
both  acting  reciprocally  on  caich  other  ;  but  I  can- 
not fathom  the  manner  in  which  these  operations 
are  effected.  I  feel  ardent  desires  after  enjoy- 
ments in  which  I  never  shall  participate,  and  ca- 
pacities for  knowledge  and  improvement  which  I 
never  can  attain.  I  leel  restless  and  uneasy, 
even  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  senses.     I  ask  whence  proceeds  the 


want  I  feel  amidst  all  my  enjoyments  ?  Wher*- 
fore  can  I  never  cease  from  wishing  for  something 
in  addition  to  what  I  now  possess?  Whence 
arises  the  disgust  that  so  quickly  succeeds  every 
sensitive  enjoyment,  and  the  want  I  feel  even  in 
the  midst  of  abundance  ?  I  ask  why  I  was  call- 
ed into  existence  at  this  point  of  duration,  rather 
than  at  any  other  period  of  that  incomprehensible 
eternity  which  is  past,  or  of  that  which  is  yet  to 
come?  why,  amidst  the  vast  spaces  with  which 
I  am  encompassed,  and  the  innumerable  globeft 
which  surround  me,  I  was  chained  down  to  this 
obscure  corner  of  creation  from  which  I  feel  un- 
able to  transport  myself?  why  I  was  ushered 
into  life  in  Britain,  and  not  in  Papua  or  New 
Zealand  ?  and  why  I  was  formed  to  walk  erect 
and  not  prone,  as  the  inferior  animals?  To  all 
such  inquiries  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  answers, 
— the  whole  train  of  circumstances  connected 
with  my  existence  appears  involved  in  impene- 
trable darkness  and  mystery.  Of  one  thing 
only  I  am  fully  assured,  that  my  body  shall,  ere 
long,  be  dissolved  and  mingle  with  the  dust,  and 
my  intellectual  faculties,  desires,  and  capacities 
for  knowledge  be  for  ever  annihilated  in  the  tomb. 
I  shall  then  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  be  as 
though  I  never  had  been,  while  myriads  of  be» 
ings,  like  myself,  shall  start  into  existence,  and 
perish  in  like  manner,  in  perpetual  succession 
throughout  an  eternity  to  come. 

I  look  backward  through  ages  past — I  behold 
every  thmg  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  perceive 
no  traces  of  a  beginning  to  the  vast  system 
around  me, — I  stretch  forward  towards  futurity, 
and  perceive  no  prospect  of  an  end.  All  things 
appear  to  continue  as  they  were  from  generation 
to  generation,  invariably  subjected  to  the  same 
movements,  revolutions,  and  changes,  without 
any  distinct  marks  which  indicate  either  a  be- 
ginning or  an  end. — I  look  around  on  the  scene 
of  terrestrial  nature — I  perceive  many  beauties 
in  the  verdant  landscape,  and  many  objects  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  extremely  delicate  and 
admirable — I  inhale  the  balmy  zephyrs,  am 
charmed  with  the  inusicof  the  groves,  the  splei>- 
dour  of  the  sun,  and  the  variegated  colouring 
spread  over  the  face  of  creatit.n.  But  I  behold 
other  scenes,  which  inspire  melancholy  and  ter- 
ror. The  tempest,  the  hurricane  and  the  tor- 
nado ;  the  sirocco,  the  samiel  and  other  poisonous 
winds  of  the  desert ;  the  appalling  thunder- 
cloud, the  forked  lightnings,  the  earthquake 
shaking  kingdoms,  and  the  volcano  pouring  fiery 
streams  around  its  base,  which  desolate  villages 
and  cities  in  their  course. — I  behold  in  one 
place  a  confused  assemblage  of  the  ruins  of  n^ 
ture  in  the  form  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
precipices,  chasms  and  caverns ;  in  another, 
extensive  marshes  and  immense  deserts  of  bur- 
ren  sand;  and,  in  another,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  globe  a  scene  of  sterile  desolation,  ani 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  eternal  ice.    I  know  noi 
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what  opiiiisn  to  form  of  a  world  where  so  many 
beauties  are  blended  with  so  much  deformity, 
and  so  many  pleasures  mingled  with  so  many 
sorrows  and  scenes  of  terror, — or  what  ideas  to 
entertain  of  Him  who  formed  it.  But  I  need 
give  myself  no  trouble  in  inquiring  into  such 
subjects  ;  for  my  time  on  earth  is  short  and  un- 
certain, and  when  I  sink  into  the  arms  of  death, 
I  sliall  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  uni- 
verse. 

I  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  moral  world 
in  past  ages,  in  so  far  as  authentic  history  serves 
as  a  guide,  and  perceive  little  else  but  anarchy, 
desolation  and  carnage— the  strong  oppressing 
the  weak,  the  powerful  and  wealthy  trampling 
under  foot  the  poor  and  indigent — plunderers, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  ravaging  kingdoms,  and 
drenching  the  earth  with  human  gore.  I  behold 
the  virtuous  and  innocent  persecuted,  robbed  and 
massacred,  while  bloody  tyrants  and  oppressors 
roll  in  their  splendid  chariots,  and  revel  amidst 
the  luxuries  of  a  palace.  In  such  scenes  I  per- 
ceive nothing  like  regularity  or  order,  nor  any 
traces  of  justice  or  equity  in  the  several  allot- 
ments of  mankind  ;  for  since  their  whole  exist- 
ence terminates  in  the  grave,  the  virtuous  sufferer 
can  never  be  rewarded,  nor  the  unrighteous 
despot  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes. 
The  great  mass  of  human  beings  appear  to  be 
the  sport  of  circumstances,  the  victims  of  op- 
pression, and  the  dupes  of  knavery  and  ambi- 
tion, and  the  mora!  world  at  large  an  assemblage 
of  discordant  elements  tossed  about  like  dust 
before  the  whirlwind.  1  hear  virtue  applauded, 
and  vice  denounced  as  odious  and  hateful.  But 
what  is  virtue  ?  A  shadow,  a  phantom,  an 
empty  name !  Why  should  I  follow  after  virtue 
if  she  interrupts  my  pleasures,  and  why  should 
I  forsake  vice  if  she  points  out  the  path  to  pre- 
sent enjoyment  ?  It  is  my  wisdom  to  enjoy  life 
during  the  short  period  it  continues;  and  if 
riches  be  conducive  to  my  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, why  should  I  fear  to  procure  them  either 
by  deceit,  perjury,  or  rapine?  If  sensual  in- 
dulgence contribute  to  my  pleasure,  why  should 
I  refrain  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  or 
any  other  action  that  suits  my  convenience  or 
gratifies  my  passions,  since  present  enjoyments 
are  all  I  can  calculate  upon,  and  no  retributions 
await  me  beyond  the  grave. 

I  feel  myself  subjected  to  a  variety  of  suffer- 
ings, disappointments  and  sorrows — to  poverty 
und  reproach,  loss  of  friends,  corporeal  pains  and 
mental  anguish.  I  am  frequently  tortured  by  the 
recollection  of  the  past,  the  feeling  of  the  present, 
and  the  dread  of  approaching  sufferings.  But 
1  see  no  object  to  be  attained,  no  end  to  be  ac- 
complisiied  by  my  subjection  to  such  afflictions  : 
I  suffer  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  pain, 
wasting  my  body  and  hastening  its  dissolution  : 
I  am  sick  only  to  languish  under  the  burden  of  a 
feeble  emaciated  frame—  perplexed  and  downcast 
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only  to  sink  into  deeper  perplexities  and  sorrows  , 
oppressed  with  cares  and  difficulties  only  to  enter 
on  a  new  scene  of  danger  and  suffering.  No 
drop  of  comfort  mingles  itself  with  the  bitter  cup 
of  sorrow  :  no  affliction  is  sweetened  and  allevi- 
ated by  the  prospect  of  a  better  world  ;  for  the 
gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave  bound  my  vievvg 
and  terminate  all  rny  hopes  and  fears.  How, 
then,  can  I  be  easy  under  my  sufferings?  how 
can  I  be  cordially  resigned  to  the  destiny  which 
appointed  them  ?  or  how  can  I  trace  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  superior  Being  in  permitting  me  thus 
to  be  pained  and  tormented  for  no  end  ?  I  will 
endeavour  to  bear  them  with  resolute  despera- 
tion, merely  because  I  am  borne  down  by  neces- 
sity to  pain  and  affliction,  and  cannot  possibly 
avoid  them. 

I  lift  my  eyes  to  the  regions  above,  and  con- 
template the  splendours  of  the  starry  frame. 
What  an  immensity  of  suns,  and  systems  and 
worlds  burst  upon  my  view,  when  I  apply  the 
telescope  to  the  spaces  of  the  firmament !  How 
incalculable  their  number  I  how  immeasurable 
their  distance !  how  immense  their  magnitude  ! 
how  glorious  their  splendour !  how  sublime  their 
movements  !  When  I  attempt  to  grasp  this  stu- 
pendous scene,  ray  imagination  is  bewildered, 
and  my  faculties  overpowered  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  I  gaze,  I  ponder ;  I  feel  a  longing 
desire  to  know  something  farther  respecting  the 
nature  and  destination  of  these  distant  orbs  ;  but 
my  vision  is  bounded  to  a  general  glimpse,  my 
powers  are  limited,  and  when  1  would  fly  away 
to  those  distant  regions,  I  find  myself  chained 
down,  by  an  overpowering  force,  to  the  diminu- 
tive ball  on  which  I  dwell.  Wherefore,  then, 
were  the  heavens  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  so 
much  magnificence  displayed  in  their  structure, 
and  why  were  they  ever  presented  to  my  view  ; 
since  I  am  never  to  become  farther  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  they  unfold?  Perhaps  this  is 
the  last  glance  I  shall  take  of  the  mighty  con- 
cave, before  my  eyes  have  closed  in  en«^."'ss  light. 
"  Wherefore  was  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery, — to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom 
God  hath  hedged  in  ?"  Had  I  been  enclosed  in 
a  gloomy  dungeon  my  situation  had  been  toler- 
able, but  here  I  stand  as  in  a  splendid  palace, 
without  comfort  and  without  hope,  expecting 
death  every  moment  to  terminate  my  prospects  ; 
and  when  it  arrives,  the  glories  of  the  heavens 
to  me  will  be  annihilated  for  ever. 

I  behold  science  enlarging  its  boundaries,  and 
the  arts  advancing  towards  perfection  ;  I  see  nu- 
merous institutions  organizing,  and  hear  lectures 
on  philosophy  delivered  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  I  am  invited  to  take  a  part  in  those 
arrangements  which  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks. 
But  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  beings  who  are 
soon  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  existence  ?  It 
requires  many  weary  steps  and  sleepless  nights 
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to  ciimlj  tlie  steep  ascent  of  science  ;  nnd  when 
we  have  arrived  ai  ihe  liigliust  point  wliich  mor- 
tals have  ever  readied,  we  descry  slill  lofiier 
regions  which  we  never  can  approach, — our  foot- 
ing tails,  and  down  we  sink  into  irretrievable 
ruin.  If  our  progress  in  science  hero  were  in- 
troductory to  a  future  scene  of  knowledge  and 
enjoyment,  it  would  bo  worthy  of  being  prose- 
cuted by  every  rational  intelligence  ;  but  to  beings 
who  are  uncertain  whether  they  shall  exist  in  the 
universe  for  another  day,  it  is  not  only  superflu- 
ous, but  unfriendly  to  their  present  enjoyments. 
For,  the  less  knowledge  they  acquire  of  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  and  the  more 
brutish,  ignorant  and  sottish  they  become,  the 
less  they  will  feel  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
BiK)ut  to  be  launched  into  non-existence.  Let 
the  inass  of  mankind,  then,  indulge  themselves 
ei  whatever  frivolous  amusements  they  may 
choose  ;  do  not  interrupt  their  sensual  pleasures, 
by  vainly  attempting  to  engage  them  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits  ;  let  them  eat  and  drink,  and  revel 
and  debauch,  for  to-morrow  iliey  die.  All  that 
is  requisite,  is,  to  entwine  the  chains  of  despo- 
tism around  their  necks,  to  prevent  them  from 
aspiring  after  the  enjoyments  of  their  superiors. 
In  short,  I  endeavour  to  form  some  conceptions 
of  the  attributes  of  that  great  unknown  Cause 
which  produced  all  things  around  me.  But  my 
thoughts  become  bewildered  amidst  a  maze  of 
unaccountable  operations,  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies.  I  evidently  perceive 
that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  possessed  of 
boundless  power,  but  I  see  no  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  exercises  unerring  wisdom,  un- 
bounded goodness  and  impartial  justice.  I  per- 
ceive, indeed,  some  traces  of  wisdom,  in  the 
construction  of  my  body  and  its  several  organs 
of  sensation  ;  and  of  goodness,  in  the  smiling 
day,  the  flowery  landscape,  and  the  fertile  plains  ; 
but  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  these  with  some 
other  parts  of  his  operations.  How  can  I  attri- 
bute the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  one  who  has 
im|ilanted  in  my  constitution  desires  which  will 
never  be  gratified,  and  furnished  me  with  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  which  will  never  be  fully 
exercised,  and  who  has  permitted  the  moral  world 
in  every  age  to  exhibit  a  scene  of  disorder?  I 
perceive  no  evidences  of  his  benevolence  in  sub- 
jecting me  to  a  variety  of  sorrows  and  sufferings 
which  accomplish  no  end  but  the  production  of 
pain  ;  in  tantalizing  me  with  hopes,  and  alarming 
me  with  fears  of  futurity  which  are  never  to  bo 
realized,  and  in  throwing  a  veil  of  mystery  over 
all  his  purposes  and  operations.  Nor  can  I  trace 
any  thing  like  impartial  justice  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  his  favours,  for  disappointments  and 
sorrows  are  equally  the  lot  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  and  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
innocent  are  punished  and  disgraced,  while  vil- 
lains and  debauchees  are  permitted  to  glory  in 
their  crimes.    All  that  I  can  plamly  perceive,  is, 


the  operation  of  uncontrollable  power,  directm] 
by  no  principle  but  caprice,  and  accomplishing 
nothing  that  can  inspire  ardent  affection,  or  se- 
cure the  permanent  happiness  of  rational  beings 
Such  are  some  of  the  gloomy  reflections  of  a 
hopeless  mortal  whose  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  grave  ;  and  such  are  some  of  the  horrible  con- 
sequenc'.'s  wliich  the  denial  of  a  future  state  ne- 
cessarily involves.  It  throws  a  veil  of  darkness 
over  the  scenes  of  creation,  and  wraps  in  impe- 
netrable mystery  the  purposes  for  which  man  was 
created, — it  exhibits  the  moral  world  as  a  chaotic 
mass  of  discordant  elements,  accomplishing  no 
end,  and  controlled  by  no  intelligent  agency, — it 
represents  mankind  as  connected  with  each  other 
merely  by  time  and  place,  as  formed  merely  for 
sensual  enjoyment,  and  destined  to  perish  with 
the  brutes, — it  subverts  the  foundations  of  mora! 
action,  removes  the  strongest  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  opens  the  flood-gates  of  every 
vice, — it  removes  the  anchor  of  hope  from  the 
anxious  mind,  and  destroys  evey  principle  that 
has  a  tendency  to  support  us  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
ferings,— it  throws  a  damp  on  every  ertort  to  raise 
mankind  to  the  dignity  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual natures,  and  is  calculated  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  useful  science, — it  prevents  the  mind 
from  investigating  and  admiring  the  beauties  of 
creation,  and  involves  in  a  deeper  gloom  the  ruins 
of  nature  which  are  scattered  over  the  globe, 
— it  terminates  every  prospect  of  becoming  more 
fully  acquainted  with  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  every  hope  of  beholding  the  plans  of 
Providence  completely  unfolded, — it  involves  the 
character  of  the  Deity  in  awful  obscurity,  it  de- 
prives Him  of  the  attributes  of  infinite  wisdom, 
benevolence  and  rectitude,  and  leaves  him  little 
more  than  boundless  omnipotence,  acting  at  ran- 
dom, and  controlled  by  no  beneficent  agency.  In 
short,  it  obliterates  every  motive  to  the  perform- 
ance of  noble  and  generous  actions,  damps  the 
finest  feelings  and  affections  of  humanity,  leads  to 
universal  scepticism,  cuts  off  the  prospect  of 
every  thing  which  tends  to  cheer  the  traveller  in 
his  pilgrimage  through  life,  and  presents  to  his 
view  nothing  but  an  immense  blank,  overspread 
with  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 

Such  being  the  blasphemous  and  absurd  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution — the 
man  who  obstinately  maintains  such  a  position, 
must  be  considered  as  unworthy  not  only  of  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  that  of  a  rational 
being,  and  as  one  who  would  believe  against 
demonstration, and  swallow  any  absurdity,  how- 
ever extravagant,  which  quadrates  with  his 
grovelling  appetites  and  passions.  Mathema- 
ticians frequently  demonstrate  a  truth  by  show- 
ing that  its  contrary  is  impossible,  or  involves 
an  absurdity.  Thus,  Euclid  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  first  book 
of  his  Elements,  bv  showing  that  its  contrar? 
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implies  this  obvious  absurdity — "  that  two 
BUaight  lines  may  enclose  a  space."  This 
mode  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  proposition  is 
considered  by  every  geometrician,  as  equally 
tonclusive  and  satisfactory,  as  the  direct  method 
of  demonstration  ;  because  the  contrary  of  every 
Gilsehood  must  be  truth,  and  the  contrary  of 
every  truth,  falsehood.  And  if  this  mode  of 
demonstration  is  conclusive  in  mathematics,  it 
CJght  to  be  considered  as  equally  conclusive  in 
moral  and  theological  reasoning.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  denial  of  a  future  existence  involves  in 
it  the  idea  that  God  is  not  a  Being  possessed  of 
impartial  justice,  and  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness — notwithstanding  the  striking  displays 
of  the  two  lasl-menlioned  attributes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature — we  must,  I  presume,  either  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man,  or 
deny  that  a  Supreme  Intelligence  presides  over 
the  affairs  of  the  universe.  For,  a  Being  di- 
vested of  these  attributes,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Deity,  nor  calculated  to  inspire  intelli- 
|ent  mmds  with  adoration  and  love ;  but  it  is 
Teduced  to  something  like  uncontrollable  fate,  or 
mere  physical  force,  impelling  the  movements 
of  universal  nature  without  a  plan,  without  dis- 
crimination, and  without  intelligence.  On  the 
same  principle  (the  reductio  ad  abgurdum,)  we 
demonstrate  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun.  The  motions  of  the  planets,  as  viewed 
from  the  earth,  present  an  inexplicable  ma^e 
contrary  to  every  thing  we  should  expect  in  a 
well  arranged  and  orderly  system.  These  bo- 
dies appear  sometimes  to  move  backwards, 
sometimes  forwards,  sometimes  to  remain  sta- 
tionary, and  to  describe  looped  curres,  so  ano- 
malous or  confused,  that  we  cannot  suppose  an 
Infinite  Intelligence  the  contriver  of  a  system  cf 
such  inextricable  confusion.  Hence  the  astro- 
nomer concludes,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  earth 
is  a  moving  body;  and  no  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  ever  calls  it  in  ques- 
tion :  for  when  our  globe  is  considered  as  revolv- 
ing round  the  centre  of  the  system  in  concert 
with  the  other  planetary  orbs,  all  the  apparent 
irregularities  in  their  motions  are  comi)letely  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  whole  system  appears  re- 
duced to  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  order,  in 
accordance  with  every  idea  we  ought  to  form  of 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  its  author. 

In  the  same  way,  the  admission  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  accounts  for  the  apparent 
irregularities  of  the  moral  world,  and  affords  a 
key  for  a  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  the  mind  respecting  the  equity  of  the 
Divine  administration  in  the  present  state.  In 
oppfsition  to  the  desponding  reflections  and 
gloomy  views  of  the  sceptic,  it  inspires  the  vir- 
tuous mind  with  a  lively  hope,  and  throws  a 
glorious  radiance  over  the  scenes  of  creation, 
•na  over  everv  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Almighty.     It  exi.ibits  the  Self-existent  and 


Eternal  Mind  as  an  object  of  ineffable  sublimity, 
grandeur,  and  loveliness,  invested  with  unerrmg 
wisdom,  impartial  justice,  and  boundless  bene- 
volence, presiding  over  an  endless  train  of  intel- 
ligent minds  formed  after  his  image,  governing 
them  with  just  and  equitable  laws,  controliing 
all  things  by  an  almighty  and  unerring  hand, 
and  rendering  all  his  dispensations  ultimately 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse. It  presents  before  us  an  unbounded 
scene,  in  which  we  may  hope  to  contemplate  the 
scheme  of  Providence  in  all  its  objects  and 
bearings,  where  the  glories  of  the  divine  per- 
fections will  be  illustriously  displayed,  where 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  will  be  perpe- 
tually expanding,  and  new  objects  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  incessantly  rising  to  the  view,  in 
boundless  perspective,  world  without  end.  I^ 
dispels  the  clouds  that  hang  over  the  present  and 
future  destiny  of  man,  and  fully  accounts  for 
those  longing  looks  into  futurity  which  accom- 
pany us  at  every  turn,  and  those  capacious 
powers  of  intellect,  which  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
erted in  the  present  life.  It  presents  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  a  life  of  virtue,  to  the  per- 
formance of  beneficent  and  heroic  actions,  to 
the  prosecution  of  substantial  science,  and  to  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  all  ranks 
of  mankind.  It  affords  the  strongest  consola- 
tion and  support,  amidst  the  trials  of  life,  and 
explains  the  reasons  of  those  sufferings  to  which 
we  are  here  exposed,  as  being  incentives  to  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  and  as  "  working  out  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
It  affords  us  ground  to  hope  that  the  veil  which 
now  intercepts  our  view  of  the  distant  regions 
of  creation,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
amazing  structure  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  sub- 
lime proportions  and  beautiful  arrangements, 
will  be  more  clearly  unfolded  to  our  view.  It 
dispels  the  terrors  which  naturally  surround  the 
messenger  of  death,  and  throws  a  radiance  over 
the  mansions  of  the  tomb.  It  cheers  the  gloomy 
vale  of  death,  and  transforms  it  into  a  passage 
which  leads  to  a  world  of  perfection  and  happi- 
ness, where  moral  evil  shall  be  for  ever  abolished, 
where  intellectual  light  shall  beam  with  efful- 
gence on  the  enraptured  spirit,  and  where  celes- 
tial virtue,  now  so  frequently  persecuted  and 
contemned,  shall  be  enthroned  in  undisturbed 
and  eternal  empire. 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  denial  of  a 
future  state  involves  in  it  so  many  difficulties, 
absurd  consequences  and  blasphemous  assump- 
tions, and  the  admission  of  this  doctrine  throws 
a  light  over  the  darkness  that  broods  over  the 
moral  world,  presents  a  clue  to  unravel  the 
mazes  of  the  divine  dispensations,  and  solves 
every  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race — the  pretended  philoso- 
pher who  rejects  this  important  truth  must  be 
considered  as  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
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principles  of  reasoning  which  he  uniformly 
adniiis  '\u  his  physical  and  mathematical  inves- 
tieaiions,  and  as  determined  to  resist  the  force 
of  every  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  his  immortal  destination. 


Thus  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  immortality  of 
man,  from  a  consideration  of  the  universal  be- 
lief which  tliis  doctrine  has  obtained  among  all 
nations — the  desire  of  immortality  implanted  in 
the  human  breast — the  strong  desire  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  capacious  intellectual  powers  with 
which  man  is  furnished — the  capacity  of  making 
perpetual  progress  towards  intellectual  and  moral 
perfection — the  unlimited  range  of  view  which  is 
opened  to  the  human  mind  throughout  the  im- 
wiensiti/  of  space  and  duration — the  morod  powers 
of  action  with  which  man  is  endued — the  fore- 
bodings and  apprehensions  of  the  mind  when 
under  the  influence  of  remorse — the  disordered 
state  of  the  moral  world  when  contrasted  with 
the  systematical  order  of  the  material — thewne- 
qual  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  justice  of  God — 
the  absurdity  of  admitting  that  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple in  man  will  be  annihilated — and  the  blas- 
phemous and  absurd  consequences  which  would 
follow  if  the  idea  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
were  rejected. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  these  arguments, 
taken  singly,  that  would  be  insufficient  fully  to 
establish  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destiny  ;  but 
when  taken  in  combination  with  each  other, 
they  carry  irresistible  evidence  to  the  mind  of 
every  unbiassed  inquirer.  They  all  reflect  a 
mutual  lustre  on  each  other ;  they  hang  together 
in  perfect  harmony ;  they  are  fully  consistent 
with  the  most  amiable  and  sublime  conceptions 
we  can  form  of  the  Deity  ;  they  are  congenial 
to  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  in  every  age  ;  they  are  connected 
with  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
moral  and  physical  worlds  ;  and,  like  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  they  all  converge  to  the  same  point, 
and  lead  directly  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
appears  next  to  impossible,  that  such  a  mutual 
harmony,  consistency,  and  dependence,  could 
exist  among  a  series  of  propositions  that  had  no 
foundation  in  truth ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  be  considered,  when  taken  conjunctly,  as 
having  all  the  force  of  a  moral  demonstration. 
They  rest  on  the  same  principles  and  process  of 
reasoning  from  which  we  deduce  the  hcing  of  a 
God  ;  and  I  see  no  way  of  eluding  their  force, 
but  by  erasing  from  the  mind  every  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence.  Hence,  it  has  generally, 
I  might  say,  uniformly  been  found,  that  all  na- 
tions that  have  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  Being,  have  likewise  recognised  the  idea 


of  a  future  state  of  retribution.  These  two 
fundamental  p'oposiiions  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  the  latter  is  so  essentially  dependent 
on  the  former,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
tof^ether.  And,  consequently,  we  find,  that  the 
man  who  obstinately  rejects  the  doctrme  of  & 
future  slate,  cither  avows  himself  a  down-right 
atheist,  or  acts  precisely  in  ths  same  way  as  a 
person  would  do,  who  believes  that  a  Supreme 
Moral  Governor  has  no  existence. 

But  even  the  principles  of  atheism  itself, 
though  frequently  embraced  by  vicious  charac- 
ters to  allay  their  fears,  are  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  apprehensions  in  regard  to  a  future  ex- 
istence. For,  if  the  universe  be  the  production 
merely  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  and 
effects,  produced  by  Wind  necessity  impelling  the 
atoms  of  matter  through  the  Voids  of  immensity 
— what  should  hinder,  that  amidst  the  infinite 
combinations  arising  from  perpetual  motion,  men 
should  be  created,  destroyed,  and  again  ushered 
into  existence,  with  the  same  faculties,  remi- 
niscences, perceptions  and  relations  as  in  their 
former  state  of  existence  ?  And,  although  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  years  should  intervene  be- 
tween such  transformations,  yet  such  periods 
might  appear  as  short  and  imperceptible  as  the 
duration  which  passes  while  our  faculties  are 
absorbed  in  a  sound  repose.  The  idea  of  infi- 
nity', immensity,  and  an  endless  succession  of 
changes,  renders  such  a  supposition  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  But  what  a  dreadful  futurity 
might  not  the  mind  be  left  to  picture  to  itself  in 
such  a  case  ?  If  the  movements  of  the  universe 
were  the  productions  of  chance,  directed  by  no 
intelligent  agency,  we  should  incessantly  be 
haunted  with  the  most  dreadful  anticipations. 
We  should  see  the  images  of  death,  annihilation, 
and  reproduction  advancing  before  us  in  the 
most  terrific  forms,  and  should  find  it  impossible 
to  determine  on  what  foundation  the  hopes  and 
the  destiny  of  inteliioences  reposed.  We  should 
be  uncertain  whether  mankind  were  doomed  to 
perish  irrecoverably,  or,  by  the  operation  of  some 
unknown  cause,  or  accident,  to  be  reproduced,  at 
some  future  period  in  duration,  and  devoted  to 
endless  torments.  The  comparative  order  and 
tranquillity  which  now  subsist,  or  have  subsisted 
for  ages  past,  could  afford  us  no  ground  of  hope 
that  such  consequences  vpould  not  take  place : 
for  all  the  revolutions  of  time  to  which  we  can 
look  back,  are  but  as  a  moment  in  the  midst  of 
infinite  duration,  and  the  whole  earth  but  a  point 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  So  that,  during  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages,  changes,  revolutions  and 
transformations  might  be  effected,  which  might 
overwhelm  all  the  intelligent  being?  that  ever 
existed,  in  eternal  misery.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  even  atheism  itself,  with  all  its  mass  of  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities,  cannot  entirely  shel- 
ter its  abettors  from  the  terrors  of  an  unknown 
futurity. 
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I  shall  on^  remark  farther,  on  this  part  of 
my  subject,— that,  although  the  arguments  now 
adduced  in  support  of  the   immortality  of   man 
were  less   powerful    than   they  really  are,  they 
ought  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  every  reflecting    person,   and  determine  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pi^ue.    If 
they  were  only  probable — if  they  possessed  no 
greater  decree  of  weight   than  simply  to  over- 
balance the  opposite  arguments,  still,  it  would  be 
every  man's  interest  to  act   on  the  supposition, 
that  a  fu'.ure  world  has  a  real  existence.     For, 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  and  even  in 
the  sciences,  our  opinions  and  conduct  are  gene- 
rally determined  by  a  series  of  probabilities,  and 
a  concurrence  of  reasons,  which  supply  the  want 
of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  subjects   which 
are  not  susceptible  of  strict  demonstration.    A 
merchant,  when  he  purchases  a  certain  commo- 
dity, has  uo  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  sale 
of  it  shall  ultimately  turn  to  his  advantage;  but, 
from  a  consideration  of  its  price  and  quality,  of 
the  circumstances  of  trade,  and  of  his  immedi- 
ate prospects,  he  determines  on  the  purchase  y 
and,  by  acting  on  the  ground  of  similar  proba- 
bilities, he  conducts  his  affairs,  so  as  to  issue  in 
his  prosperity  and  success.     A  philosopher  has 
no  demoiutratwe  arguments  to  support  the   one- 
half  of  the  opinions  he  has  formed,  in  relation 
to  the  phenomena  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
material  world.     His  deductions  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  winds,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  of  the  nature  of  light,  sound, 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  other  operations   in 
the  system  of  nature,  are  grounded  on  that  spe- 
cies of   reasoning  which  is  termed  analogical, 
and  which,   at  best,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  high   degree  of  probability.     Notwith- 
standing, he  feels  no  hesitation   in    prosecuting 
his  experiments  and  researches,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  such  reasoning,  confident  that  it  will  ul- 
timately lead  him  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
temple  of  truth ;    for   we  know,  that   the  most 
splendid  discoveries  of  modern  times,  have  ori- 
ginated from  inquiries    and   observations,  con- 
ducted on  the  ground  of  analogical  reasoning.  In 
{ike  •manner,  in  the  important  subject  under  con- 
sideration, we  ought  to   bo  determined   in   our 
views  and  conduct,  even  hy  probabilities,  although 
the  arguments  adduced  should  leave  the  question 
at  issue  in  some  measure  undetermined.     For, 
if  an  eternal  world  has  a  real  existence,  we  not 
only  embrace  an  erroi  ii.  rejecting  this  idea,  but, 
by  acting  in  conformity  with  our  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, run  the  risk  of  exposing  ourselves   to 
the   most  dreadful  and  appalling  consequences. 
Whereas,  if  there  be  no  future  state,  the  belief 
of  it,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  conduct, 
can  produce  no  bad  effect  either  upon  our  own 
minds  or  those  of  others.     On  the  contrary,  it 
would  prove  a  pleasing  illusion  during  our  pas- 
sage, through  a   world  of  physical  and  moral 


evil,  and  would  revive  the  downcast  spirit,  when 
overwhelmed  with  the  disappointments  and  sor 
rows  which  are  unavoidable  in  our  present  con- 
dition. So  that,  even  in  this  case,  we  might 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  an  ancient  philosopher,* 
and  say — "  If  I  am  wrong  in  believing  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  immortal,  I  please  myself  in 
my  mistake ;  nor  while  I  live  will  I  ever  choose 
that  this  opinion,  with  which  I  am  so  much  de- 
lighted, should  be  wrested  from  me.  But  if  at 
deatli,  I  am  to  be  annihilated,  as  some  minute 
philosophers  suppose,  I  am  not  afraid  lest  those 
wise  men,  when  extinct  too,  should  laugh  at  my 
error." 

But,  if  the  arguments  we  have  brought  for- 
ward, amount,  not  only  to  bare  probability,  but  to 
moral  certainly,  or,  at  least,  to  something  nearly 
approximating  to  moral  demonstration — if  the 
opposite  opinion  involves  a  train  of  absurdities, 
if  it  throws  a  dismal  gloom  over  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  over  the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  if 
it  robs  the  Almighty  of  the  most  glorious  and 
distinguishing  attributes  of  his  nature — no  words 
are  sufficient  to  express  the  folly  and  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  man,  by  whatever  title  he  may  be 
distinguished,  who  is  determined  to  resist  con- 
viction, and  who  resolutely  acts,  as  if  the  idea  of 
a  future  world  were  a  mere  chimera.  To  pass 
through  life  with  indifference  and  unconcern,  to 
overlook  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  which 
may  be  displayed  in  that  state — in  the  face  of  such 
powerful  arguments  as  even  reason  can  produce 
— is  not  only  contrary  to  every  prudential  princi- 
ple of  conduct,  but  the  height  of  infatuation  and 
madness.  Such  persons  must  be  left  to  be  arou- 
sed to  consideration,  by  the  awful  convicfion 
which  will  flash  upon  their  minds,  when  they  are 
transported  to  that  eternal  state  which  they  now 
disregard,  and  find  themselves  placed  at  the  bar 
of  an  almighty  and  impartial  Judge. 

Among  the  considerations  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  I  have 
taken  no  notice  of  an  argument,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  dwelt  upon  by  some  writers,  namely, 
that  which  is  founded  on  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  soul.  I  have  declined  entering  upon  any 
illustration  of  this  topic, — 1.  Because  the  proof 
of  the  soul's  immateriality  involves  a  variety 
of  abstract  metaphysical  discussions,  and  re- 
quires replies  to  various  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  it,  which  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  readers  endowed  with  plain  common 
sense.  2.  Because  the  doctrine  of  the  immate- 
riality of  the  thinking  principle,  however  clear- 
ly it  mav  be  proved,  can  add  nothing  to  the  weight 
of  the  considerations  already  brought  forward  ; 
nor,  when  considered  by  itself,  can  it  afford  any 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality.   It  simply  leads  us  to  this  conclus'on, 
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— that,  since  the  soul  is  an  uncompounJed  sub- 
siance,  it  cannot  perish  by  a  decomposition  of 
its  parts;  and  consequently,  may  exist,  in  a  se- 
parate slate,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers,  af- 
ter its  corporeal  tenement  is  dissolved.  But  its 
immortality  cannot  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
its  natural  capacity  of  existing  in  a  slate  of  se- 
paration from  the  body  ;  for  that  being  wlio  crea- 
ted it  may,  if  he  pleases,  reduce  it  to  annihilation, 
since  all  the  works  of  God,  whether  material  or 
immaterial,  depend  wholly  on  that  power  by  which 
they  were  originally  brought  into  existence.  Its 
immortality  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  its  Cre- 
ator, without  whose  sustaining  energy  the  whole 
creation  would  sink  into  its  original  nothing.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  God  will  employ  his 
power  to  annihilate  the  soul,  in  vain  should  we  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  that  it  is  naturally  immor- 
tal. But  whether  God  wills  that  the  soul  should 
be  destroyed  at  death,  is  a  very  different  question 
from  that  which  relates  to  its  nature  as  an  imma- 
terial substance.  The  whole  train  of  argument 
illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  affords,  I  pre- 
sume, satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Creator  will 
never  annihilate  the  human  soul,  but  has  destined 
it  to  remain  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  noble 
faculties  to  all  eternity. 

Henco  it  follows,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  trivial 
importance,  when  considering  the  arguments 
wkich  prove  our  immortal  destiny,  whether  we 
view  the  soul  as  a  material,  or  as  an  immaterial 
substance.  Suppose  I  were  to  yield  to  the  scep- 
tic, for  a  moment,  the  position,  "  that  the  soul 
is  a  material  substance,  and  cannot  exist  but  in 
connexion  with  a  material  frame,"  what  would 
he  gain  by  the  concession?  It  would  not  sub- 
tract a  single  atom  from  the  weight  of  evidence 
whicli  has  already  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  man.  For,  if  we  can  prove 
that  God  has  willed  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and,  consequently,  has  determined  to  interpose 
his  almighty  power,  in  order  to  support  its  fa- 
culties throughout  an  eternal  existence,  in  vain 
•hall  he  have  proved  that  it  is  not  immortal  in 
tct  Mo/ure.    He  who  created  the  human  soul  and 


endued  it  with  so  many  noble  faculties,  can  coo 
tinue  its  exislencc,  through  an  unlimited  extent 
of  duration,  in  a  thousand  modes  incomprehen- 
sible 10  us.  If  a  material  system  of  organici' 
powers  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  en- 
ergies, he  can  cither  clothe  it  with  a  fine  ethe- 
real vehicle,  it  the  moment  its  present  tenement 
is  dissolved,  or  connect  it,  in  another  region  of 
the  universe,  with  a  corporeal  frame  of  more  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  analogous  to  that  which 
it  now  animates.  For  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  tJiere  may  be  some  fine  material 
system,  with  which  it  is  essentially  connected, 
and  which  goes  off  with  it  at  death,  and  serves 
as  a  medium  through  which  it  may  hold  a  direct 
communication  with  the  visible  universe.  Even 
although  its  consciousness  of  existence  were  to 
be  suspended  for  thousands  of  years,  its  Creator 
can  ai^ierwards  invest  it  with  a  new  organical 
frame,  suited  to  the  expansive  sphere  of  action 
to  which  it  is  destined ;  and  the  intervening  pe- 
riod of  its  repose  may  be  made  1o  appear  no 
longer  than  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments.  In 
short,  if  God  has  sustained  the  material  universe 
hitherto,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  it 
for  ever  in  existence,  so  that  not  a  single  aton) 
now  existing,  shall  at  any  future  period  be  anni- 
hilated— ihe  same  Power  and  Intelligence  can, 
with  equal  ease,  support  the  thinking  principle 
in  man,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  substance, 
and  however  varied  the  transformations  through 
which  it  may  pass.  If  the  Creator  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the 
rational  spirit  through  an  endless  duration,  and 
if  his  wisdom,  benevolence  and  rectitude  require 
that  this  object  should  be  accomplished,  all  difn- 
culties  arising  from  its  nature  or  the  mode  of  its 
subsistence,  must  at  once  evanish.  The  pre- 
ceding arguments  in  support  of  a  future  state, 
aj'e,  therefore,  equally  conclusive,  whether  we 
consider  the  sou!  as  a  pure  immaterial  substance, 
or  as  only  a  peculiar  modification  of  matter  ;  so 
that  the  sceptic  who  adopts  the  absurd  idea  of  the 
materiality  of  mind,  cannot,  even  on  this  ground 
invalidate  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destination. 
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The  evidences  of  a  future  state,  which  \v<> 
have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  in- 
vestitrate  on  tlie  principles  of  human  reason,  are 
amply  confirmed  and  illustrated  in  the  Revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Il  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 
revelation,  that,  in  every  important  point,  it 
harmonizes  with  the  deductions  of  sound  reason, 
and  the  principles  of  common  sense.  This  was 
naturally  to  be  presumed  ;  since  God  is  the  au- 
thor both  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  of  the 
declarations  contained  in  the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration ;  and  this  consideration  forms  a  strong 
presumptive  argument  in  support  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  should  excite  us 
to  receive,  with  cordial  veneration  and  esteem, 
a  revelation  which  confirms  the  law  of  nature, 
and  is  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  If  any 
serious  inquirer,  who  had  entertained  doubts 
on  this  subject,  has  been  led  to  a  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  his  immortal  destiny,  by  such 
arguments  as  the  preceding,  he  will  naturally  re- 
sort to  the  Sacred  Records  for  more  full  informa- 
tion on  this  important  point;  and  I  should  have 
no  fear  of  any  one  remaining  long  an  enemy  of 
Pevelation,  when  once  a  powerful  conviction  of 
a  future  state  has  been  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind.  If  a  man  is  fully  convinced  that  he  is 
standing  every  moment  on  the  verge  of  an  eter- 
nal stale,  he  cannot  but  feel  anxious  to  acquire 
the  most  correct  information  that  can  be  obtained 
respecting  that  world  which  is  to  constitute  his 
everlasting  abode  ;  and  if  he  is  altogether  care- 
less and  insensible  in  this  respect,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  he  has  no  thorough  conviction  of  the 
realities  of  a  life  to  come. 

The  Christian  Revelation  has  "brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,"  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  express  assurance  it  gives  of  the 
reality  of  a  future  world,  but  chiefly,  as  it  clear- 
ly exhibits  the  nature  and  the  employments  of 
that  stale,  its  endless  duration,  the  ground  on 
which  we  can  expect  happiness  in  it,  and  the 
dispositions  and  virtues  which  qualify  us  for 
relishing  its  exercises  and  enjoying  its  felicities; 
and  particularly,  as  it  opens  to  our  view  the  glo- 
rious scene  of  a  '^  resurrection  from  the  dead,^^ 
and  the  re-union  of  soul  and  body  in  the  man- 
sions of  bliss. 


In  illustrating  this  topic,  it  would  be  quite  un 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  details. 
When  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
is  recoonised,  a  single  proposition  or  assertion, 
when  it  is  clear  and  express,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  reality  of  any  fact,  or  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine  ;  and  therefore,  I  shall  do  little 
more  than  bring  forward  a  few  passages  bearing 
on  the  point  under  consideration,  and  inter- 
sperse some  occasional  remarks.  As  some  have 
called  in  question  the  position,  "  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  was  known  to  the  Jews," 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  bring  forward  a  few  pas- 
sages and  considerations  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  was  recognised  under  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  under  the  Christian  dispensations. 

As  the  belief  of  a  future  state  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  a  people  whom  the  Almighty  had  chosen  to 
be  his  worshippers,  and  the  depositories  of  his 
revealed  will,  should  have  remained  ignorant  of 
this  interesting  and  fundamental  truth,  and  have 
had  their  views  confined  solely  to  the  fleeting 
scenes  of  the  present  world.  "  Faith,"  says 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  is  the 
confident  expectation  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  conviction  of  things  not  seen."*  It  includes 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  re- 
wards of  a  life  to  come ;  for,  says  the  same 
apostle,  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  Having  stated  these 
principles,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  tlie  ancient 
patriarchs  were  animated  in  all  their  services  by 
their  conviction  of  the  realities  of  a  future  and 
invisible  world.  With  respect  to  Abraham  he 
informs  us,  that  "  he  expected  a  city  which  had 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
He  obtained  no  such  city  in  the  earthly  Canaan; 
and  therefore  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that 
his  views  were  directed  to  mansions  of  perpetui- 
ty beyond  the  confines  of  the  present  world. 
With  respect  to  Moses,  he  says,  that  under  all 
his  persecutions  and  afflictions,  "  he  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;  for  he  had  a  re- 
spect to  the  recompense  of  reward."  That  re- 
ward did  not  consist  in  temporal  grandeur,  other- 
wise, he  might  have  enjoyed  it  in  much  more 

•  Doddridge's  Translation  of  Heb.  d.  1 
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splendour  and  security  in  Egypt,  as  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter ;  nor  did  it  consist  in  tho 
possession  of  Canaan,  for  lie  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  that  i»oodly  land.  It  niusl,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  celestial  inheritance  to  wliicii 
ihe  eye  of  his  faith  looked  forward,  as  llie  ohjecl 
of  his  joyful  aiilicipalion.  Willi  regard  to  all 
the  other  patriarchs  whose  names  ttand  high  on 
the  records  of  the  Old-Testament  Church,  ho 
declares,  that  "  they  confessed  that  they  were 
Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,"  that  "  ihey  de- 
clared plainly  that  they  sought  a  better  country, 
tliat  is,  an  heavenly  ;"  and  that  tliose  who  "  were 
tortured"  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  re- 
ligion, endured  their  sulFerings  with  invincible 
fortitude,  "  not  accepting  deliverance"  when  it 
was  offered  them,  "  that  they  might  obtain  a  bet- 
ter resurrection.^' 

In  accordance  with  these  declarations,  the 
prophets,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  speak 
decisively  of  their  expectations  of  a  future  life, 
and  of  the  consolation  the  prospect  of  it  afforded 
ihem,  under  their  sutTeriiigs.  "  As  for  me," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "I  shall  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  w  hen  I  awake 
with  thy  likeness."  "  My  flesh  shall  rest  in 
hope  ;  for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the 
grave.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  :  in 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  at  thy  right  hand 
ore  pleasures  for  evermore."  "Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  and  I  nhall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  for  ever."  "  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  grave  ;  for  he  will  receive  me."  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.  Thou 
wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  tne  to  glory.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
shall  fail ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart 
and  my  portion  fur  ever."  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  and  e.xprcss  than  such  declarations.  If  the 
psalmist  had  lo  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  no 
hopes  of  enjoying  its  felicities,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  his  eartlily  pilgrimage,  his  language  is 
absolutely  without  meaning.  What  rational  in- 
terpretation can  be  given  to  the  expressions  of 
"  dwelling  in  the  house  of  God  for  ever,"  after 
his  days  on  earth  are  numbered — of  "  Jehovah 
being  his  everlasting  portion,"  after  his  liearlhad 
ceased  to  beat — and  of  his  being"  redeemed  from 
the  gfave,"  and  put  in  possession  of  "  fulness  of 
joy,"  and  "  everlasting  pleasures," — if  his  views 
were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and 
tJie  boundaries  of  the  earthly  Canaan?  Such 
expressions  would  be  a  species  of  bombast  and 
fiyperbole  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  veracity  of  an  inspired  writer. 

Job,  that  illustrious  example  of  patience  under 
aflliction,  consoled  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity by  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  a  blessed 


immortality.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  tnj 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and,  after  1  awakc; 
though  this  body  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  out  of 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  In  various  other  pas- 
sages of  the  prophets,  not  only  a  future  state, 
but  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  and  the  solem-- 
iiitics  of  the  day  of  judgment  are  pkiiiily  inti. 
mated.  "  The  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  rise.  Awake  and 
sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the 
dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the 
dead."  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  in  llio 
sight  of  thine  eyes:  but  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 
"  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil."  "  Many  of  them  that  sleep 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever." 

One  reason,  among  others,  why  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  is  not  frequently  adverted  to, 
and  treated  in  detail,  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  was  a  truth 
so  well  understood,  so  generally  recognised,  and 
so  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  religion,  that  it 
would  have  been  superfluous  to  have  dwelt  upon 
it  in  detail,  or  to  have  brought  it  forward  as  a 
new  discovery.  This  doctrine  is  implied  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  a  future 
world,  as  in  such  passages  as  the  following:  "  I 
am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  :"  Ex- 
od.  iii.  6.  Our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  consi- 
der this  and  similar  passages  as  embodying  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  "  For  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  If  the  holy 
patriarchs  whose  names  are  here  commemo- 
rated with  so  much  honour,  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  clods  of  the  valley,  and  if  their 
intellectual  part  were  not  in  existence,  Jehovah 
would  never  own  the  high  relation  of  a  God  to 
those  whom  he  has  finally  abandoned,  and  suf- 
fered to  sink  into  non-existence.  Consequently, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  living  and  in- 
telligent beings,  in  another  state,  when  this  de- 
claration was  made  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush. 
The  phrase,  "  He  was  gathered  to  his  people," 
implies  a  similar  sentiment.  In  Gen.  xxv.  it  is 
said,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  people."  This  expression  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  importing  that  he  was  buried 
with  his  fathers;  for  the  fathers  of  Abraham  were 
buried  several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  in  which  Abraham's  mortal  re- 
mains were  deposited, — some  of  llicm  in  the 
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lanil  of  Chaldea,  and  some  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  lay  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  true 
meaning  must  therefore  be,  that  he  was  "  ga- 
thered" to  the  assembly  of  the  righteous,  to  the 
blessed  society  of  those  congenial  spirits,  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  who  had  passed  before  him 
into  the  invisible  world.  Hence,  says  the  Psal- 
mist, "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners'." — 
Hence,  says  Job,  when  describing  the  miseries 
of  the  wicked,  "  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down" 
in  the  grave,  "but  he  shall  not  be  gathered;" 
and  the  prophet,  when  personating  the  Messiah, 
declares,  "  Though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet 
shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah." 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  known,  and  gene- 
rally recognised,  by  the  venerable  patriarchs  and 
other  illustrious  characters  that  flourished  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation. 

That  this  doctrine  is  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
Ught  in  the  CJiristian  Revelation,  has  never  been 
disputed,  by  any  class  of  religionists,  nor  even 
by  infidels  themselves.  In  this  revelation,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  attempted 
lo  be  proved  by  any  laboured  arguments  or  su- 
pernatural evidences,  nor  is  it  brought  forward 
as  a  new  discovery.  It  is  evidently  taken  for 
granted,  and  incidentally  interwoven  through  all 
the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles, as  a  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
religion,  and  which  never  ought  for  a  moment 
to  be  called  in  question.  In  elucidating  this  to- 
pic, it  will  be  quite  sufficient  simply  to  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  New-Testament  writers. 
Paul,  when  looking  forward  to  the  dissolution 
of  his  mortal  frame,  declares,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  Christians—"  Our  light 
affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  ;  while  we  aim  not  at  things 
which  are  visible,  but  at  those  which  are  invisi- 
ble ;  for  the  things  which  are  visible  are  tempo- 
rary, but  those  which  are  invisible  are  eternal. 
For  we  know,  that,  if  this  earthly  house  of  our 
tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  When  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  the  body  was  at  hand,  he  declared,  "  I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  right- 
eous Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing." 
The  apostle  Peter  declares,  that  believers  "  are 
regenerated  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  them."  "  When  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  we  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  glory,  which  Tadeth  not  away."  Our  Saviour 
declares,  in  reference  to  his  servants,  "  I  give 
onto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  per- 


ish." "  In  my  Father's  house  am  many  man- 
sions:  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where  I 
am  there  you  may  be  also."  And  again,  "  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  su^,  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father." 

While  these  and  similar  passages  clearly  d<^- 
monstrate  the  certainty  of  an  eternal  world,  and 
the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous — the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  are  equally  explicit  in  as- 
serting the  future  misery  of  the  wicked.  "  Tho 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God," 
but  "  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment." 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  them  that  know  not  God,  and  who 
obey  not  the  Gospel :  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  "  At 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  angels  shall  come  forth 
and  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and 
shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  where  sho'i 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  "  The  fear- 
ful and  unbelieving,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars, 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  There  shall  in  nowise 
enter  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  any  thing  that 
defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination, 
or  maketh  a  lie." 

The  way  by  which  happiness  in  the  future  world 
may  be  obtained  is  also  clearly  exhibited.  "Etn  . 
nal  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  "  This  is  the  record,  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  son."  "The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called 
us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." — The 
dispositions  of  those  on  whom  this  happiness  will 
be  conferred,  and  the  train  of  action  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss,  are 
likewise  distinctly  described.  "  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that 
soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
rnption  ,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of 
the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  "  To  them  who, 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  God  will  recom- 
pense eternal  life."  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God."  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abi- 
deih  for  ever."  "Him  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  ha 
shall  go  no  more  out."  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  through  the  gates 
into  the  city." 
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The  nature  of  the  heavenly  felicity,  and  the 
employiTieiils  of  the  future  world,  are  likewise  iii- 
cidenially  s'aled  and  illustrated.  The  founda- 
lion  of  happiness  in  that  state  is  declared  to  con- 
sist in  pyrfoct  freedom  from  moral  impurity,  and 
in  liie  attainment  of  moral  perfection.  "  No  one 
who  worketh  abomination  can  enter  the  gales  of 
he  New  Jerusalem."  '•  Christ  Jesus  gave  him- 
self for  the  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it,  and  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself 
a  glorious  church,  lioly,  and  without  blemish." 
The  honour  which  awaits  the  faithful,  in  the  hea- 
venly world,  is  designated  "  a  crown  of  ri^/t/eous- 
ncM."  The  inheritance  to  which  they  are  desti- 
ned is  declared  to  be  "imdefiled"  with  moral 
pollution  ;  and  it  is  "  ah  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified."  "  When  Christ,  who  is  our 
life,  shall  appear,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "we 
thall  be  like  liim"  adorned  with  all  the  beauties 
of  holiness  which  he  displayed  on  earth  as  our 
pattern  and  exemplar.  The  employments  of  that 
world  are  represented  as  consisting  in  adoration 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  celebration 
of  his  praises,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works, 
and  in  those  active  services,  flowing  from  the 
purest  love,  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
harmony  and  felicity  of  the  intelligent  creation. 
"  1  beheld,"  said  John,  when  a  vision  of  the 
future  world  was  presented  to  his  view,  "  and,  lo, 
a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number, 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  clothed  in  white 
robes,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  our 
God  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  be  ascribed 
to  our  God  forever  and  ever."  That  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  God  is  one  leading 
part  of  the  exercises  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants, 
a|ipear3,  from  the  s«ene  presented  to  the  same 
apostle,  in  another  vision,  where  the  same  celes- 
ti.ll  choir  are  represented  as  falling  down  before 
Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  saying,  "  Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created." 
Such  sublime  adorations  and  ascriptions  of  praise, 
are  the  natural  results  of  their  profound  investi- 
gations of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  In 
accordance  with  the  exercises  of  these  holy  inlel- 
'•igences,  another  chorus  of  the  celestial  inhabi- 
tants is  exhibited  as  singing  the  song  of  Moses, 
'.he  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
saying,  ''  Great  arifl  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
Jiou  King  of  saints." 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  to  an  immortal 
life,  is  also  declared,  in  the  plainest  and  most 
decisive  language.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
discoveries  of  Revelation;  for,  alihough  the 
ancient  sages  of  the  heathen  world  generally 
admitted  the  imnvrr-'r '■"'•-  of  the  soul,  they  seem 


never  to  have  formed  the  most  distant  conception, 
that  the  bodies  of  men,  after  |)ulrefyiiig  in  the 
grave,  would  ever  be  reanimated  ;  and  hence, 
when  Paul  declared  this  doctrine  to  the  Atncnian 
philosophers,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  a  babbler. 
This  sublime  and  consoling  truth,  however,  is 
put  beyond  all  doubt  by  our  Saviour  and  iiis 
apostles. — "  The  hour  is  coming,"  says  Jesus, 
"  when  all  tha'  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Goil,  and  shall  come  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to  the  resur- 
rection of  condenuiation."  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life  :  he  that  believelh  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  "  Why  should 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead'?"  "We  look  for  .the  Saviour, 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according 
to  the  energy  by  which  he  is  able  even  to  sub- 
due all  things  to  himself."  "  AVe  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump ;  for  the  trum|)et  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed." — The  nature  of  this 
change,  and  the  qualities  of  the  resurrection- 
body,  are  likewise  particularly  described  by  Paul 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  "  It  is  sown,"  or  committed  to 
the  grave  "  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
ruption," — liable  no  more  to  decay,  diseasejijid 
death,  but  immortal  as  its  Creator.  "  It  is  raised 
in  Power" — endued  with  strength  and  vigour 
incapable  of  being  weakened  or  exhausted,  and 
fitted  to  accompany  the  mind  in  its  most  vigor- 
ous activities. — "It  is  raised  in  glory" — destined 
to  flourish  in  immortal  youth  and  beauty,  and 
arrayed  in  a  splendour  similar  to  lliat  which 
appeared  on  the  body  of  Christ  when  "  his  face 
did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  became 
white  and  glittering.'' — "  It  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body" — refined  to  the  highest  pilch  of  which 
matter  is  susceptible,  capable  of  the  most  vi- 
gorous exertions  and  of  the  swiftest  movements, 
endued  with  organs  of  perception  of  a  more  ex- 
quisite and  sublime  nature  than  those  with  which 
it  is  now  furnished,  and  fitted  to  act  as  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  the  soul  in  all  its  celestial  services 
and  sublime  investigations. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  disclosures 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  has  made 
respecting  the  eternal  destiny  of  mankind — a 
subject  of  infinite  importance  to  every  rational 
being — a  subject  of  ineffable  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  which  throws  into  the  shade  the  most 
important  transactions,  and  the  most  splendid 
pageantry  of  this  sublunary  scene — a  subject 
which  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  plana, 
pursuits  and  social  intercourses,  and  which 
ought  never  for  a  moment  to  be  banished  from 
our  thoughts. — I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  thia 
department  of  my  subject  with  a  remark  or  :wc 
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OK  THE  PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  WHICH  Tllfe 
AOCTBINE  OF  A  FUrUKE  STATE  OUGHT  TO 
HAVE  CPON  OUR  AFFECTIONS  AND  CON- 
UTTCT. 

When  we  look  around  us  on  tne  busy  scene  of 
numan  life,  and  especially  when  we  contemplate 
llie  bustle  and  pageantry  which  appear  in  a 
populous  city,  we  can  scarcely  help  concluding, 
that  the  great  majority  of  human  beings  that 
pass  in  review  before  us,  are  acting  as  if  the 
present  world  were  their  everlasting  abode,  and 
as  if  they  had  no  relation  to  an  invisible  state  of 
existence.  To  indulge  in  sensual  gratifications, 
to  acquire  power,  wealth  and  fame,  to  gratify 
vanity,  ambition  and  pride,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  pictures  of  fancy,  with  fantastic  exhibitions, 
theatrical  scenes  and  vain  shows,and  to  endeavour 
to  banish  every  thought  of  death  and  eternity 
from  the  mind,  appear  to  be  in  their  view  the 
great  and  ultimate  ends  of  existence.  This  is 
the  case,  not  merely  of  those  who  openly  avow 
themselves  "  men  of  the  world,"  and  call  in 
question  the  reality  of  a  future  existence  ;  but 
also  of  thousands  who  regularly  frequent  our 
worshipping  assemblies,  and  profess  their  belief 
in  the  realities  of  an  eternal  state.  They  listen 
to  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life,  and  of  future 
punishment,  without  attempting  to  question 
either  their  reality  or  their  importance,  but  as 
Boon  as  they  retire  from  "  the  place  of  the 
holy,"  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle,  and  the 
bustle  of  business,  every  impression  of  invisible 
realities  evanishes  from  their  minds,  as  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the  night. 
To  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  aspire 
after  moral  excellence,  to  devote  the  active 
powers  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  ;  to  live  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
upon  earth,  to  consider  the  glorie-s  of  this  world 
as  a  transient  scene  that  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  to  keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  reali- 
ties of  an  immortal  life — are  characteristics  of 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals scattered  amidst  the  swarming  population 
ar  )und  us,  who  are  frequently  regarded  by  their 
fellows  as  a  mean-spirited  and  ignoble  race  of 
beings.  Though  death  is  making  daily  havoc 
around  them,  though  their  friends  and  relatives 
are,  year  after  year,  dropping  into  the  grave, 
tliough  poets  and  orators,  princes  and  philoso- 
phers, s'atesmen  and  stage-players,  are  continu- 
ally disappearing  from  the  living  world  ;  though 
sickness  and  disease  are  raging  around  and  lay- 
ing their  victims  of  every  age  prostrate  in  the 
dust,  and  though  they  frequently  walk  over 
ihe  solemn  recesses  of  the  burying  ground,  and 
tread  upon  the  ashes  of  "the  mighty  man,  and 
the  man  of  war,  the  judge  and  the  ancient,  the 
cunning  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator," — ^j'et 
they  prosecute  the  path  of  dissipation  and  vanity 
with  as  much  keenness  and  resolution,  as  if 


every  thing  around  them  were  Lnchanj^eaole,  and 
as  if  their  present  enjoyments  were  to  last 
for  ever. 

If  this  representation  be  founded  on  fact,  we 
may  assuredly  concl  jde,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind  have  no  fixed  belief  of  the  reality  of  a 
future  world,  and  that  more  than  the  one  half  of 
those  who  profess  an  attachment  to  religion,  are 
as  little  influenced  in  their  general  conduct  by 
this  solemn  consideration,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  mere  fancy,  or  of'"  doubtful  disputation."  ll 
is  somewhat  strange,  and  even  paradoxical,  that, 
amidst  the  never-ceasing  changes  which  are 
taking  place  among  the  living  beings  around  us, 
men  should  so  seldom  look  beyond  the  grave  to 
which  they  are  all  advancing,  and  so  seldom 
make  inquiries  into  the  certainty  and  the  nature 
of  that  state  into  which  the  tide  of  time  has  car- 
ried all  the  former  generations  of  mankind.  If 
a  young  man  were  made  fully  assured  that,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  he  should  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  fertile  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
where  he  should  enjoy  every  earthly  pleasure  his 
heart  could  desire, — his  soul  would  naturally 
bound  at  the  prospect,  ho  would  search  his  maps 
to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  his  future 
residence,  he  would  make  inquiries  respecting  it 
at  those  travellers  who  had  either  visited  the 
spot  or  passed  near  its  confines ;  he  would  pe- 
ruse with  avidity  the  descriptions  which  geogra- 
phers have  given  of  its  natural  scenery,  its  soil 
and  climate,  its  productions  and  inhabitants;  and, 
before  his  departure,  he  would  be  careful  to  pro- 
vide every  thing  that  might  be  requisite  for  his 
future  enjoyment.  If  a  person,  when  setting  out 
on  a  journey  which  he  was  obliged  to  under- 
take, were  infjrmed  that  his  road  lay  through  a 
dangerous  territory,  where  he  should  be  exposed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  risk  of  falling  headlong 
into  unfathomable  gulfs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
attacks  of  merciless  savages, — he  would  walk 
with  caution,  he  would  look  around  him  at  every 
step,  and  he  would  welcome  with  gratitude  any 
friendly  guide  that  would  direct  his  steps  to  the 
place  of  his  destination.  But,  in  relation  to  a  fu- 
ture and  invisible  world,  there  exist,  in  the  minds 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  a  most  unaccountable 
apathy  and  indifference  ;  and  not  only  an  indif- 
ference, but,  in  many  instances,  a  determined 
resolution  not  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  may  be 
said  respecting  it.  To  broach  the  subject  of  inv 
niortality,  in  certain  convivial  circles,  would  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  an  insult ;  and  the 
person  who  had  the  hardihood  to  do  so,  wouid 
be  regarded  as  a  rude,  sanctimonious  intruder 
How  unaccountably  foolish  and  preposterous  is 
such  a  conduct  1  especially  when  we  consider, 
that  those  very  persons  who  seem  to  be  entirely 
regardless  whether  they  shall  sink  into  the  gulf 
of  annihilation,  or  into  the  regions  of  endless 
perdition,  will  pass  whole  days  and  nights  ic 
chagrin  and  despair  for  the  loss  of  some  employ- 
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mom,  for  a  slight  \iTront,  or  for  some  imaginary 
r.'fltclioii  on  tlioir  ri.'|iulaliiin  iiml  honour! 

Were  it  noct'ssary  to  bring  forward  additional 
proofs  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no 
belief  in  atuture  state,  or,  which  amounts  near- 
ly to  the  same  thing,  that  it  has  no  inflncnce 
whatever  on  the  general  tenor  of  their  thoughts 
and  actions — the  prominent  features  of  their  con- 
duct afford  abundant  evidence  of  this  melancholy 
truth.  Would  a  man,  who  firmly  believes  that 
he  is  destined  to  an  everlasting  stale,  pass 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  his  life  without  spending 
one  serious  thought  about  that  unknown  futu- 
rity into  which  lie  is  soon  to  enter,  or  making 
the  least  inquiry  respecting  its  nature  and  em- 
ployments ?  Would  he  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  jvith  incessant  care,  to  lay  up  a  few  fleet- 
ing treasures,  and  never  spend  a  single  hour  in 
considering  what  preparations  are  requisite  for 
an  endless  existence  ?  Would  he  spurn  at  that 
book  which  has  unveiled  the  glories  and  the 
terrors  of  eternity,  and  •' brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  ?"  Would  he  sneer  at  the  person 
who  is  inquiring  the  way  to  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  count  him  as  an  enemy  when  he  wisiiod  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  conoerns  of  an  unseen 
world?  Can  that  man  be  supposed  to  believe 
that  a  crown  of  glory  awaits  him  in  the  heavens, 
whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of 
ambition,  and  who  tramples  on  every  principle 
of  truth  and  justice,  in  order  to  gain  possession 
of  a  (Kjst  of  opulence  and  honour?  Can  those 
parents  believe  that  in  heaven  there  is  "  a  trea- 
sure that  fadeth  not,"  while  they  teach  their 
children  to  conclude,  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
fortune,  and  the  favor  of  the  great,  are  the  grand 
objects  to  which  they  should  aspire  ?  Can  that 
old  hoary-head6<i  votary  of  pleasure  consider 
himself  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  an  eternal 
world,  who  still  indulges  himself  in  all  the  fashion- 
able follies  and  frivolities  of  the  age,  and  never 
rasts  an  eye  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  grave  ? 
Can  that  hard-hearted  worldling,  who  shuts  his 
ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  wiio 
grasps  his  treasures  with  eagerness  even  amidst 
the  agonies  of  dissolution — believe  that  "  a  re- 
compense of  reward"  awaits  the  benevolent  "  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  ?"  Can  that  man 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnities  of  the  eierrial 
world,  who,  the  moment  after  he  has  committed 
the  remains  of  a  relative  to  the  grave,  violates 
every  humane  p.nd  friendly  feelino,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  paltry  pounds  or  shillings,  deprives 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  every  earthly  en- 
joyment? Can  that  courtly  sycophant,  who  is 
continually  hunting  afier  places  and  pensions, 
tawning  upon  his  superiors,  and  whose  whole 
Me  is  a  continued  course  of  treachery,  adulation 
and  falsehood — believe  that  "all  liars  shall  have 
their  portion  ir  the  lake  that  bumelh  with  fire 
and  brimstone  ?"  Can  that  thoughtless  de- 
uauchee  believe  that  future  punishment  awaits  the 


workers  of  iniquity,  who  runs  from  one  scene  of 
dissipation  to  another,  who  wastes  his  time  in 
folly  and  extravagance,  and  whose  life  is  but  one 
continued  crime  ?  Or  can  we  even  sup|>ose 
that  that  clergyman,  who  is  unremittingly  aspi- 
ring after  preferment,  who  is  mercilessly  fleecing 
his  flock,  yet  neglecting  their  instruction,  and 
engaged  in  incessant  litigations  about  some  pal- 
try tythes,  seriously  believes,  that  the  treasures 
of  this  world  are  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
that  "  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  glory 
which  is  about  to  be  revealed  in  the  life  to  come?'' 
Such  conduct  plainly  indicates,  whatever  pro- 
fessions certain  descriptions  of  these  charac- 
ters may  make,  that  the  solemn  realities  of  the 
eternal  world  have  no  more  practical  influence 
on  their  minds  than  if  they  regarded  them  as 
unsubstantial  phantoms,  or  as  idle  dreams. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  proposition,  to  serve  as  a  subject  of 
meta|)liysical  investigation,  or  to  be  admittea 
merely  to  complete  a  system  of  philosophical  or 
theological  belief.  It  is  a  truth  of  the  highest 
practical  importance,  which  ought  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  train  of  our  thoughts  anu 
actions.  Yet  how  many  are  tliere,  even  of 
those  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  who  are 
incessantly  engaged  in  boisterous  disputes  re- 
specting the  nature  of  faith,  who  have  never  felt 
the  influence  of  that  faith  which  is  '•  the  confi- 
dent ex[>eciation  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
conviction  of  things  which  are  not  seen,"  and 
which  realizes  to  the  mind,  as  if  actually  present, 
the  glories  of  the  invisible  world  !  If  we  really 
believe  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  it  will  mani- 
fest itself  in  our  thoughts,  affections  and  pur- 
suits. It  will  lead  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  all  earthly  e^ijoyments.  For,  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  all  the  secular  pursuits  in  which 
men  now  engage,  appear  but  as  vanity-,  and  all 
the  dazzling  objects  which  fascinate  their  eyes, 
as  fleeting  shadows.  A  realizing  view  of  an 
eternal  state  dissipates  the  illusion  which  the 
e\'e  of  sense  throws  over  the  pageantry  and 
the  splendours  of  this  world,  and  teaches  us 
that  all  is  transitory  and  fading,  and  that  our 
most  exquisite  earthly  enjoyments  will  ere  long 
be  snatched  from  our  embrace.  For,  not  a  sin- 
gle mark  of  our  sublunary  honours,  not  a  single 
farthing  of  our  boasted  treasures,  not  a  single 
trace  of  our  s|)lendid  possessions,  nor  a  single 
line  of  the  beauty  of  our  persons,  can  be  carried 
along  with  us  to  the  regions  be3'ond  the  grave. 
It  will  stimulate  us  to  set  our  affections  on  things 
above,  and  to  indulge  in  heavenly  contemplations 
"  Where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  hearts 
be  also."  Rising  superior  to  the  delights  of 
sense,  and  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  time,  we 
will  expatiate  at  large  in  those  boundless  re- 
gions which  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  contem- 
plate, in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  revelation, 
those  scenes  of  felicity  and  grandeur,  which  wilj 
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burst  upon  the  disembodied  spirit,  when  it  has 
dropped  its  earthly  tabernacle  in  the  dust.  Like 
Seneca,  when  he  contemplated,  in  imagination, 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
we  will  look  down,  with  a  noble  indifference,  on 
the  earth  as  a  scarcely  distinguishable  atom,  and 
say,  '■  Is  it  to  this  little  spot  that  the  great  designs 
and  vast  desires  of  men  are  confined  ?  Is  it  for 
this  there  is  such  disturbance  of  nations,  so 
much  carnage,  and  so  raacv  ruinous  wars?  O 
folly  of  deceived  men!  to  imagine  great  king- 
doms in  the  compass  of  an  atom,  to  raise  ar- 
mies to  divide  a  point  of  earth  with  their  swords  ! 
It  is  just  as  if  the  ants  should  divide  their  mole- 
hills into  provinces,  and  conceive  a  field  to  be 
several  kingdoms,  and  fiercely  contend  to  enlarge 
their  borders,  and  celebrate  a  triumph  in  gain- 
ing a  foot  of  earth,  as  a  new  province  to  their 
empire."  In  the  light  of  heaven  all  sublunary 
glories  fade  away,  and  the  mind  is  refined  and 
ennobled,  when,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  it  pene- 
trates within  the  veil,  and  describes  the  splen- 
dours of  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Again,  if  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  immor 
tality,  we  will  be  careful  to  avoid  those  sins 
which  would  expose  us  to  misery  in  the  future 
world,  and  to  cultivate  those  dispositions  and 
virtues  which  will  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  felicity.  Between  virtue  and  vice, 
sin  and  holiness,  there  is  an  essential  and  eter- 
nal distinction  ;  and  this  distinction  will  be  fully 
and  visibly  displayed  in  the  eternal  world.  He 
whose  life  is  a  continued  scene  of  vicious  in- 
dulgence, and  who  has  devoted  himself  to  "  work 
all  manner  of  uncleanness  with  greediness,'" 
becomes,  by  such  habits,  "  a  vessel  of  wrath 
fitted  foT  destruction^^  and,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  misery  in  the  future  state,  if  his  exist- 
ence be  prolonged.  Whereas,  he  who  is  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  holiness,  who  loves  his 
Creator  with  supreme  affection,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  who  adds  to  his  faith  "  virtue, 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly- 
kindness,  and  charity,"  is,  by  such  graces,  ren- 
dered fit  for  everlasting  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  for  delightful  association 
with  all  the  holy  intelligences  that  people  his 
immense  empire.    Again,  the  belief  of  a  future 


world  should  excite  us  to  the  exercise  of  con- 
tentment, and  reconcile  our  minds  to  whatever 
privations  or  afflictions  Providence  may  allot  to  us 
in  the  present  world.  "  For  the  sufferings  of 
the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed."  If  we 
believe  that  the  whole  train  of  circumstances 
connected  with  our  present  lot,  is  arranged  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  every  thing 
that  befalls  us  here  must  have  a  certain  bearin" 
on  the  future  world,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
prepare  us  for  engaging  in  its  exercises  and  for 
relishing  its  enjoyments.  In  short,  if  we  recog- 
nise the  idea  of  an  immortal  life,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  acquire  clear  and  comprehensive  views 
of  its  nature,  its  pleasures,  and  its  employments. 
We  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  vague  and  con- 
fused conceptions  of  celestial  bliss  ;  but  will  en- 
deavour to  form  as  precise  and  definite  ideas  on 
this  subject  as  the  circumstances  of  our  sublu- 
nary station  will  permit.  We  will  search  the 
Oracles  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  discove- 
ries of  science,  and  endeavour  to  deduce  from 
both  the  sublimest  conceptions  we  can  form  of  the 
glories  of  that  "  inheritance  which  is  incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  which 
is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  faithful." 

In  a  word,  if  our  minds  are  as  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  subject  as  its  importance  de- 
mands, we  shall  experience  feelings  similar  to 
those  which  affected  the  mind  of  Hyeronymus 
when  he  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the 
world,  and  the  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment. 
— "  Whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  in  whatever 
other  action  or  employment  I  am  engaged,  that 
solemn  voice  always  seems  to  sound  in  my  ears, 
'Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to  judgment!' — As 
often  as  I  think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  my 
heart  quakes,  and  my  whole  frame  trembles.  If 
I  am  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
present  life,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  solemn  realities  of  the  future  judgment 
may  never  be  banished  from  my  recollection."* 

•  Slve  comedam,  sive  bitiam,  sive  aliquid  aliud 
faciam,  semper  vox  ilia  in  auribus  meus  sonars 
virletnr:  Surgite  Mortui,  et  venite  ad  jurticiunu 
Quotiusdiem  judicli  cogito,  totus  corde  et  corpore 
contremisro.  Si  qua  enim  pra;sentis  vitst  est  las- 
titiae,  ita  agenda  est,  ut  nunquara  amaritudo  futuii 
judicii  receda;  a  memorla. 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  OP  SCIENCE  WITH  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


A  OKEAT  outcry  has  frequently  been  made, 
by  many  of  those  who  wish  to  be  considered 
as  pious  persons,  about  tlie  vaniti/  of  human 
ieience.  Certain  divines  in  their  writings,  and 
various  descriptions  uf  preachers  in  their  pulpii 
declamations,  not  unfritjuenlly  attempt  to  em- 
bellish liieir  discourses,  and  to  magnify  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  by  contrasting  them  with  what 
tliey  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  perishing  treasures 
of  scientific  knowledge."  "  T  e  knowledge  we 
derive  from  tlie  Scriptures,"  say  they,  "  is  able 
to  make  us  wise  unio  salvation;  all  other  know- 
ledje  is  but  comparative  folly.  The  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified  will  endure  forever; 
but  all  human  knowledge  is  transitory,  and  will 
jierish  for  ever  when  this  v.orlil  conies  to  an  end. 
i\Ien  weary  themselves  with  diving  into  human 
science,  while  all  that  results  to  them  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  Men  may  become  tl)e 
greatest  philosophers,  and  liave  their  understand- 
ings replenished  with  every  kind  of  human 
knowledge,  and  yet  perish  forever.  "What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and 
whether  they  be  peopled  with  inhabitants?  Our 
ousiness  is  to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  our 
souls." 

Now,  although  some  of  the  above,  and  simi- 
lar assertions,  when  properly  modified  and  ex- 
plained, may  be  admitted  as  true,  the  greater 
part  of  thera,  along  wiih  hundreds  of  similar 
expressions,  are  either  ambiguous  or  false.  But, 
although  they  were  all  admitted  as  strictly  true, 
what  elTect  can  the  frequent  reiteration  of  such 
comjiarisons  and  contrasts  have  on  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  who  are 
already  too  much  disinclined  to  the  pursuit  of 
general  knowledge — but  to  make  them  imagine, 
that  it  is  useless,  and  in  some  cases  dangerous, 
to  prosecute  any  other  kind  of  knowledge  than 
what  is  derived  directly  from  the  Scriptures? 
And  what  is  the  knowledge  which  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  attend  the  public  services 
of  religion  have  acquired  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
Bacred  oracles?  It  is  too  often,  I  fear,  exceed- 
ingly vague,  confused  and  superficial ;  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  those  habits  of 
mental  exertion,  which  a  moderate  prosecution 
of  useful  science  would  have  induced. 

Such  declamations  as  those  to  which  I  have 
uow  adverted,  obviously  proceed  from  a  very 
vimiied  sph«>^  7  of  information  and  a  contracted 


range  of  thought.  It  is  rather  a  melancholj  re- 
flection, that  any  persons,  particularly  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  should  endeavour  to  apologize  for 
their  own  ignorance  by  endeavouring  to  under- 
value what  they  acknowledge  they  never  have  ac- 
quired, and  therefore,  canm.t  be  stipposed  to  un- 
derstand and  ap])reciate.  For,  although  several 
well-informed  and  judicious  ministers  of  religion, 
have  been  led,  from  the  influence  of  custom,  and 
from  copying  the  expressions  of  others,  to  use  a 
phraseology  which  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from 
the  utility  of  scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  ge- 
nerally the  most  ignorant,  those  whose  reading 
and  observation  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrowest  range,  who  are  most  forward  in  their 
bold  and  vague  declamations  on  this  topic.  We 
never  find,  in  any  [)art  of  the  Sacred  Records, 
such  comparisons  and  contrasts  as  those  to  which 
I  allude.  The  inspired  writers  never  attempt  to 
set  the  word  of  God  in  op(>osition  to  his  works, 
nor  attempt  to  deter  men  from  the  study  of  the 
wonders  of  his  creation,  on  the  ground  that  it  13 
of  less  importance  than  the  study  of  his  word. 
On  the  contrary,  they  take  every  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  directing  the  attention  to  the  mechan- 
ism and  order,  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
the  visible  world;  and  their  devotional  feelings 
are  kindled  into  rapture  by  such  contem|)lations. 
When  the  Psalmist  had  finished  his  survey  of 
the  diflirent  departments  of  nature,  as  described 
in  the  civ.  Psalm,  he  broke  out  into  the  following 
devotional  strains:  "How  manifold  are  thy 
works,  O  Lord  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,  so  is  the  great 
and  wide  sea.  The  glory*  of  the  Lord  shall 
endure  for  ever,  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his 
works.  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
live  ;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I  have 
my  being."  For  the  visible  works  of  God  dis- 
play the  same  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  and 
of  his  superintending  providence,  as  the  revela- 
tions of  his  word;  and  it  is  one  great  design  of 
that  word  to  direct  men  to  a  rational  and  devout 
contemplation  of  these  works  in  which  his  glory 
is  so  magnificently  displayed.  And,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  magnify  the  word  of  God  by  degra- 
ding his  works,  or  to  set  the  one  in  opposition 
to  the  other,  is  to  attempt  to  set  the  Deity  in  op- 

•That  Is,  the  display  of  the  Divine  perfections  In 
the  material  world,  as  the  connexion  of  the  pasiago 
plainly  Intiiuatei. 
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position  fo  liimself,  and  to  prevent  mankind  from 
otfering  a  certain  portion  of  that  tribute  of  adora- 
tion and  thanksgiving  which  is  due  to  his  name. 

It  is  trut;,  indcea,  that  tiie  mere  pliilosopher 
has  frequently  been  disposed  to  contemplate  the 
nniverse  as  if  it  «'ere  a  self-acting  and  indepen- 
dent machine.  He  has  sometimes  walked  through 
the  magnificent  scenes  of  creation,  and  investi- 
gated the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  and  the  agencies  which  produce 
the  various  phenomena  of  our  sublunary  system, 
without  offering  up  that  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  which  i?  due  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
01  feeling  those  emotions  of  adoration  and  reve- 
rence which  such  studies  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
spire. But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  mere  theo- 
logian has,  likewise,  not  unfrequently,  walked 
through  the  field  of  revelation,  studied  its  doc- 
trines, and  facts  and  moral  requisitions,  written 
volumes  in  support  of  its  heavenly  origin,  and 
defended  its  truths  against  the  cavils  of  adversa- 
ries, without  feeling  that  supreme  love  to  God  and 
affection  towards  his  neighbour  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  Scriptures  to  produce,  and  dis- 
playing a  disposition  and  conduct  directly  repug- 
nant to  its  holy  precepts.  An  argument  founded 
on  the  impiety  of  certain  pretended  philosophers, 
to  dissuade  us  from  the  study  of  the  material 
world,  would,  therefore,  be  equally  powerful  to 
deter  us  from  the  study  of  divine  revelation,  when 
we  consider  that  many  who  profess  to  receive  its 
doctrines  live  in  open  defiance  of  its  most  sacred 
requisitions.  In  both  cases,  such  examples  mere  ly 
show,  that  man  is  a  frail  inconsistent  being,  and 
too  frequently  disposed  to  overlook  his  Creator, 
and  to  wander  from  the  source  of  happiness. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Christian  Philoso- 
pher,^^ I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
subject  at  considerable  length,  and  to  show,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  works  of  creation,  under 
the  guidance  of  true  science,  has  a  tendency  to 
expand  our  conceptions  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  superintending  providence  of 
God, — and  that  the  various  sciences  and  the 
inventions  of  art  may  be  rendered  subservient  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  true  religion,  and  ditfus- 
ins  its  influence  among  the  nations. — At  present, 
I  shall  confine  my  views,  in  the  few  following 
remarks,  to  the  illustration  of  the  following  posi- 
tion— ■'  That  science  has  a  relation  to  a  future 
state." 

It  is  a  very  vague,  and,  in  many  points  of 
view,  a  false  assertion,  which  has  so  frequently 
been  reiterated — that,  what  is  generally  termed 
human  knowledge,  or  the  sciences,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  an  immortal  existence,  and  that  they 
will  be  of  no  utility  whatever  when  this  world 
comes  to  an  end. — Truth,  of  every  description,  is, 
from  its  verr  nature,  eternal  and  unchangeable  ; 
and.  consequently,  it  cannot  be  supposed  a  pre- 
posterous opinion,  that  the  established  principles 
of  several  of  our  sciences  will  be  the  basis  of 


reasoning  and  of  action  in  a  future  state  aa 
well  as  in  the  present.  That  a  whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  iis  parts  ;  that  the  three  angles  oi 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that 
the  sides  of  a  plain  triangle  are  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  sides  of  the  angles  opposite  to 
them  :  these  and  many  similar  propositions  are 
equally  true  in  htfeven  as  on  earth,  and  may 
probably  be  as  useful  truths  there  as  in  our  pre- 
sent abode. 

OBJECT    OF    SCIENTIFIC     INVESTIGATION. 

In  order  to  avoid  misconception,  and  a  confu- 
sion of  thought  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  and  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  the  term  Science. 

Science,   in    its   most   general    acceptation, 
denotes  knowledge  of  every  description;    in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  human  faculties;   and  in  a  still  more 
restricted    sense,   it    denotes     that    systematic 
species  of  knowledge  which  consists  of  rule  and 
order, — such   as  geometry,  arithmetic,  algebm, 
natural  philosophy,  geography,  astronomy,  chy- 
mistry,  mineralogy  and  botany. — In  the  observa- 
tions which  follow,  the  term  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  these  senses  ;  but  particularly  in  the  last, 
which    is   the   most    common    and   appropriate 
meaning.     By  means  of  scientific  investigation, 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  won- 
derfully   strengthened    and    expanded,  and    our 
knowledge    of  the   operations   of   the    Creator 
extensively  enlarged.     Science  has  enabled  ua 
to   transport   ourselves   from    one   continent   to 
another,  to  steer  our  course  through  the  pathless 
ocean,  and  to  survey  all  the  variety  of  scenery 
which  the    terraqueous    globe  displays;    it  has 
taught  us  to  mount  upwards  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  to  explore  the  changes  which  the  earth  has 
undergone  since  the  period  of  its  creation.     It 
has  laid  open  to  our  view  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere,  the  principles  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  its  agency  in  supporting  fire 
and  flame,  and  vegetable  and  animal  life.     On 
the  principles  which  science  has  established,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  distances  of 
many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  compute  their 
magnitudes,  and  to  determine  the  periods  of  their 
revolutions  ;  and  by  means  of  the  instruments  it 
has  invented,  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  a 
nearer  survey  of  distant  worlds — to  contemplate 
new  wonders  of  creating  power  in  regions  of  the 
sky  which  lie  far  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
unassisted  eye, — and  to  explore  those  invisible 
regions,  where  myriads  of  living  beings  are  con- 
centrated within  the  compass  of  a  visible  point, 
— In  consequence  of  such  discoveries,  we  nave 
been  enabled  to  acquire  more  clear  and  ampio 
conceptions  of  the  amazing  energies  of  oranipo* 
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lence,  of  the  inscrutable  depths  of  infinite 
wisdom,  of  the  overruling  providence  of  the 
Almijjhty,  of  the  benevolent  care  lie  exercises 
over  all  Ins  creatures,  and  of  the  unlimited  cvlrnl 
of  titose  dominions  over  which  he  eternally  pre- 
sides. 

The  f'lcullki  by  which  man  has  been  enabled 
to  make  the  discoveries  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
were  implanted  in  his  constitution  by  the  hand 
of  his  Creator;  and  the  objects  on  which  these 
faculties  are  exercised,  are  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  which,  ihe  more  minutely  they  are 
investigated,  the  more  strikingly  du  they  display 
tJie  glory  of  his  character  and  perfections.  Con- 
sequently, it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
Creator  that  man  should  employ  the  powers  he 
has  given  him  in  scientific  researches  ;  other- 
wise, he  would  neither  have  endowed  him  with 
such  noble  faculties,  nor  have  opened  to  his 
view  so  large  a  portion  of  his  empire.  Scientific 
investigations,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  less  than  inquiries  into  the  plans  and 
operations  of  the  Eternal,  in  order  to  unfold  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  his  providential  proce- 
dure in  the  government  of  his  creatures,  and  the 
laws  by  which  he  directs  the  movements  of  uni- 
versal nature.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  everyone 
who  calls  himself  a  philosopher  may  not  keep 
this  end  in  view  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
acquirements.  He  may  perhaps  be  actuated 
merely  by  a  principle  of  curiosity,  by  a  love  of 
worldly  gain,  or  by  a  desire  to  acquire  reputation 
among  the  learned  by  the  discoveries  he  may 
bring  to  light,  just  in  the  same  way  as  some  theo- 
logians are  actuated  in  prosecuting  the  study  of 
the  Christian  system.  But  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  by  such  persons,  are, 
notwithstanding,  real  developemenls  of  the  plans 
of  the  Deity,  and  open  to  a  devout  mind  a  more 
expansive  view  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  be- 
nevolence of  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in  council, 
and  excellent  in  working."  It  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  derive  useful  instruction  from  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  philosophy ;  it 
b  owing  to  our  want  of  intelligence  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  experiments  of  men,  and  the 
operations  of  God,  and  to  the  want  of  that  reve- 
rence, humility,  and  devotion,  which  ought  to 
accompany  us  in  all  our  studies  and  contem- 
plations of  nature.  Science,  therefore,  from 
whatever  motives  it  may  be  prosecuted,  is, 
in  effect,  and  in  reality,  an  inquiry  after  God: 
it  is  the  study  of  angels  and  other  superior 
intelligences  ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  there  is 
a  holy  being  throughout  the  universe  that  is  not 
employed,  in  one  mode  or  another,  in  scien- 
tific research  and  investigation  ;  unless  we  can 
suppose  that  there  are  moral  intelligences  who 
are  insensible  to  the  displays  of  the  divine  glo- 
ry, and  altogether  indifferent,  whether  or  not 
they  make  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Creator. 


OBJECTS  ON  WHICH  THE  FACCLTIEi  0/ 
CELESTIAL  INTELLIOEMCES  WILL  BE  I.M- 
PLOVED. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  objects  on  which  In* 
faculties  ofceleslial  intelligences  will  be  employed 
in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  grand  scene  of  universal  nature — that 
august  theatre  on  which  the  Almighty  displays, 
to  countli'ss  myriads,  his  glorious  perfections — 
will  remain  substantially  the  same  as  it  is  at 
present,  after  all  the  changes  in  reference  to  our 
globe  shall  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  clear  and 
expansive  view  of  its  economy,  its  movements, 
and  its  peculiar  glories,  which  will  then  be  laid 
open  to  their  inspection,  will  exercise  the  faculties, 
and  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  felicity  of 
renovated  moral  agents. 

That  the  general  system  of  nature  will  remain 
materially  the  same,  when  the  present  fabric  of 
our  globe  is  dissolved,  m.ay  be  argued,  1.  From 
the  immense  number  and  magnitude  of  the  bo- 
dies of  which  it  is  composed.  In  every  direction 
to  which  we  can  turn  our  eyes,  the  universe  ap- 
pears to  be  replenished  with  countless  orbs  of 
light,  diffusing  their  splendours  from  regions  im- 
measurably distant.  Nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  these  globes  are  visible  through  telescopes 
of  the  greatest  magnifying  power  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finest 
glasses  that  art  has  ever  constructed,  thousands  of 
millions  exist  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  im- 
mensity, which  the  eyeof  man,  while  he  remains 
in  this  lower  world,  will  never  be  able  to  descry. 
All  these  luminous  globes,  too,  are  bodies  of  im- 
mense magnitude  ;  compared  with  any  one  of 
which,  the  whole  earth  dwindles  into  an  incon- 
siderable ball.  It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  of 
them  is  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  globe  on  which  we  live. — 2.  AH 
these  bodies  are  immensely  distant  from  the  earth. 
Although  we  could  wing  our  course  with  a  swift- 
ness equal  to  ten  thousand  miles  a-day,  it  would 
require  more  than  five  millions  of  years  before 
we  could  reach  the  nearest  star ;  and  the  more 
distant  of  these  orbs  are  placed  in  regions  so  im- 
mensely distant,  that  the  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered and  overpowered  when  it  attempts  to  grasp 
the  immeasurable  extent  which  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  them.  This  circumstance  proves, 
that  thest  bodies  are  of  an  immense  size  and 
splendour,  since  they  are  visible  at  such  dis- 
tances ;  and  consequently  demonstrates,  that  each 
of  them  is  destined,  in  its  respective  sphere,  to 
accomplish  some  noble  purpose,  worthy  of  the 
plans  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness.— 3.  The  whole  of  this  vast  assemblage  of 
suns  and  worlds  has  no  immediate  connexion  with 
the  present  constitution  and  arrangement  of  out 
globe.  There  are  no  celestial  bodies  thai  have 
any  immediate  connexion  with  the  earth,  or  di- 
rect influence  upon  it,  except  the  sun,  the  moon, 
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and  several  of  the  planets;  and  therefore,  those 
more  distant  orbs,  to  which  I  allude,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  physical  evils 
which  the  fall  of  man  has  introduced  into  our 
world ;  or  to  have  the  least  connexion  wiih  any 
future  change  or  catastrophe  that  may  befall  tiie 
terraqueous  globe.  Though  this  globe,  and  "  all 
that  it  inherits,"  were  dissolved;  yea,  although  the 
sun  himself  and  his  surrounding  planets  were  set 
in  a  blaze,  and  blotted  for  ever  out  of  creation; 
the  innumerable  and  vast  bodies  which  replenish 
the  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  would  still 
exist,  and  continue  to  illuminate  the  voids  of 
creation  with  undiminished  splendour. 


EXTENT  OF  THE    GENERAL  CONFLAGRATION. 

From  t^e  considerations  now  stated,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  changes  which  are  predicted  to 
take  place  at  the  general  conflagration,  will  not 
extend  beyond,  the  environs  of  our  globe,  or  at 
farthest,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  conclude,  that 
they  will  extend  beyond  the  terraqueous  globe  it- 
self and  its  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  for  since 
all  the  revelations  of  Scripture  have  a  peculiar 
reference  lo  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  the 
predicted  changes  which  are  to  take  place  in  its 
physical  constitution,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
economy  of  Providence,  must  be  considered  as 
limited  to  the  same  sphere.  As  the  world  was 
formerly  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  waters,  in 
consequence  of  the  depravity  of  man,  so  its  de- 
struction by  fire  will  take  place,  for  the  same 
reason,  in  order  that  it  may  be  purified  from  all 
the  effects  of  the  curse  which  was  originally  pro- 
nounced upon  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  and 
restored  to  its  former  order  and  beauty.  But 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  conclude, 
either  from  Scripture  or  the  general  constitution 
of  the  universe,  that  this  destruction  will  extend 
beyond  that  part  of  the  frame  of  nature  which 
was  subjected  to  the  curse,  and  is  physically 
connected  with  the  sin  of  man  ;  and  consequently, 
will  be  entirely  confined  to  certain  changes  which 
will  be  effected  throughout  the  continents,  islands, 
and  oceans,  and  in  the  higher  and  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  w^ich  tne 
most  judicious  expositors  of  Scripture  interpret 
those  passages  which  have  a  particular  reference 
to  this  event.  Dr.  Guyse,  in  his  "Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  interprets  2  Peter  iii. 
7,  12,  precisely  in  this  sense  :  "  When  that  final 
decisive  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  come, — the 
aerial  heavens,  being  all  in  a  flame,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  earth  and  all  things 
in  it,  shall  be  melted  down  by  an  intense  dissolv- 
ing heat  into  a  confused  chaos,  like  that  out  of 
which  they  were  originally  formed."  And  in  a 
note  on  this  paraphrase  he  remarks,  "By  the 
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heavens  is  meant  here  the  aerial  heavens.  For 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  here  spoken  of 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  old  world,  which 
could  mean  nothing  more  than  the  earth  and  its 
former  atmosphere,  the  state  of  which  underwent 
a  great  alteration  by  the  f.ood." — "  By  the  hea- 
vetis  and  the  earth,  in  such  passages  as  these," 
says  the  learned  Dr.  Mede,  "  is  to  be  understood, 
that  part  of  nature  which  was  subjected  to  the 
curse,  or  that  is  inhabited  by  Christ's  enemies, 
and  includes  in  it  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  but 
not  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  not  only  at  a 
vast  distance  from  it,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a 
point,  if  compared  to  them  for  magnitude." — 
Dr.  Dwight,  when  adverting  to  this  subject,  ex- 
presses the  same  sentiment:  "  The  phrase  hea- 
vens and  earth  (says  he)  in  Jewish  phraseology 
denoted  the  universe.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  (2  Peter  iii.  10,  12,  13.)  the  words 
appear  to  be  used  with  a  meaning  less  extended, 
where  it  is  declared,  that  that  which  is  intended 
by  both  terms,  shall  be  consumed,  dissolved,  and 
pass  away.  This  astonishing  event,  we  are 
taught,  shall  take  place  at  the  final  judgment; 
and  we  have  no  hint  in  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
judgment  will  involve  any  other  beings  besides 
angels  and  men." 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  when  the  inspired  writers  use  such 
expressions  as  these, — "  The  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven,"  "the  powers  of  heaven  shall  besliaken," 
and,  "  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll,"  they  are 
to  be  understood  not  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  as  denoting  changes,  convulsions,  and 
revolutions  in  the  moral  world.  And  when,  in 
reference  to  the  dissolution  of  our  globe  and  its 
appendages,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  mighty  noise,"  the  aerial  heaven, 
or  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  to  be  understood. 
How  this  appendage  to  our  world  may  be  dis- 
solved, or  pass  away  with  a  mighty  noise,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  now  that  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  energies  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  essential  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere contains  the  principle  of  flame ;  and  if 
this  principle  were  not  counteracted  by  its  con- 
nexion with  another  ingredient,  or  were  it  let 
loose  to  exert  its  energies  without  control,  instantly 
one  immense  f3ame  would  envelope  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  which  would  set  on  fire  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mountains,  wrap  the  ocean  in  a 
blaze,  and  dissolve,  not  only  coals,  wood,  and 
other  combustibles,  but  the  hardest  substances  in 
nature.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  when  the 
last  catastrophe  of  our  globe  arrives,  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  or  the  two  constituent  principles  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power.  And  the  moment 
this  separation  takes  place,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  a  tremendous  concussion  will  ensue,  and  the 
most  dreadful  explosions  will  resound  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  expanse  which   surrounds  the 
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^lolff,  which  wilt  stun  the  assembled  world,  and 
shaka  the  furth  to  its  fuundutiuns.  For,  if,  in 
chyiiiical  ex|ierimeiits  condiiclcd  on  a  small  scale, 
tho  Sfparalioii  of  two  pases,  or  their  coming 
in  contact  «illi  the  principle  of  tlame,  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  a  loud  and  destructive 
explosion, — it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  loud  and  tremendous  explosions  which 
would  ensue  were  the  whole  atmuit}>hcre  at  once 
diisulved,  and  its  elementary  principles  separated 
from  each  oilier  and  lel'i  to  exert  their  native  en- 
ergies. A  soimd  as  if  creation  had  burst  astm- 
ier,  and  accompanied  the  next  moment  with  a 
universal  blaze,  extending  over  sea  and  land, 
would  present  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  terror, 
which  would  more  than  realize  all  the  striking 
descriptions  given  in  Scripture  of  this  solemn 
Bcene. 

Again,  when  in  reference  to  this  tremendous 
event,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
fled  away,"  (Rev.  xx.  H.)  weare  not  to  imagine, 
tliat  the  distant  bodies  of  the  universe  shall  be 
either  annihilated,  or  removed  from  the  spaces 
they  formerly  occupied  ;  but  that  all  sublunary 
nature  shall  be  thrown  into  confusion  and  disor- 
der, and  that  the  celestial  crbs,  during  this  univer- 
sal uproar  of  the  elements,  will  be  eclipsed  from 
the  view,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  fled  away. 
The  appearance  of  the  heavens  whirling  with  a 
confused  and  rapid  motion,  at  this  period,  would 
be  produced,  were  the  Almighty  (as  will  proba- 
bly be  the  case)  suddenly  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  to  increase  the 
rate  of  its  motion;  in  which  case,  the  celestial 
luminaries  would  appear  either  to  slop  in  their 
courses,  or  to  be  thrown  into  rapid  and  irregular 
agitations.  And  the  appearance  of  the  heavens 
in  reality  receding  from  the  view,  would  be  pro- 
duced, were  the  earth  to  leave  its  present  station 
among  the  planets,  and  to  be  impelled  with  a 
rapid  motion  towards  the  distant  parts  of  tho 
solar  system,  or  beyond  its  boundaries  ;  in  which 
case,  the  sun  would  appear  to  fly  off  with  a  rapid 
motion  to  a  distant  part  of  space,  till  he  had  di- 
minished to  the  size  of  a  twinkling  star,  and 
the  moon  and  the  nearest  planets  would,  in  a 
short  time,  entirely  disappear. — Whether  these 
suppositions  e.xactly  correspond  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  Divine  Wisdom  has  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  conflagration,  I  do  not  take 
upon  me  positively  to  determine.  But  I  have 
stated  them  in  order  to  show,  that  all  the  descrip- 
tions contained  in  Scripture,  of  the  dissolution  of 
our  globe,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  ma)'  be 
fully  realized,  without  supposing  any  change  to 
take  place  in  the  universe  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 

To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  creation  will  be  shattered  to  pieces, 
tliat  the  stars  will  literally  fall  from  their  orbs, 
and  the  material  imiverse  be  blotted  out  of  exis- 


tence, is  a  sentiment  so  absurd  and  exlravagarl 
and  So  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture, 
and  the  character  of  God,  that  it  is  astonishing  it 
should  ever  have  been  entertained  by  any  man, 
calling  himself  a  divine  or  a  Christian  preacher.* 
I  have  alreaily  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  there 
is  no  example  of  annihilation,  or  entire  destruc- 
tion of  material  substances,  to  be  found  in  the 
universe,  and  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improba- 
ble, that  any  otie  particle  of  matter  which  now 
exists  will  ever  be  comi)letely  destroyed,  how- 
ever numerous  the  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  the  universe. f  We  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  even  those  changes  to  which  our  world  is 
destined,  at  the  general  conflagration,  will  issue 
in  its  entire  destruction.  The  materials  of  which 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  composed  will 
still  continue  to  exist  after  its  present  structure 
is  deranged,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  arrangement  of  a  new  system,  puri- 
fied from  the  physical  evils  which  now  exist,  and 
which  may  continue  to  flourish  as  a  monument 
of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  throughout  an  in« 
definite  lapse  of  ages. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  we  find 
the  inspired  writers  asserting  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  the  material  universe.  In  a  pas- 
sage formerly  alluded  to,  the  Psalmist,  after 
having  contemplated  the  scenes  of  the  material 
creation,  declares,  in  reference  to  these  visi- 
ble manifestations  of  the  divine  perfections,— 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  Jot  ever,  the 
Lord  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works."  And  the 
Apostle  Peter,  when  describing  the  dissolution  of 
the  elementary  parts  of  our  globe,  intimates,  at 
the  same  time,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
visible  fabric  of  nature.  "We  look,"  says  he, 
"  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  whereii; 
dwelleth  righteousness."  The  same  truth  is  in- 
cidentally declared  in  many  other  portions  ol 
Scripture.  In  the  prophecies  respecting  tho 
Messiah  and  the  duration  of  his  kingdom,  it  is 
declared,  that  "  His  name  shall  endure  fur  ever, 
his  name  shall  be  continued  as   long  as  the  sun. 


•  As  a  specimen  of  the  vapue  and  absurd  declama- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  have  been  published  Loth 
from  the  pulpit  ami  the  jiress,  the  following  extract 
from  a  modern  and  elegantly  printed  volume  of 
sermons  may  suffice— "The  blast  of  the  seventh 
tnm'.pct  thundering  with  terrific  claiieour  through 
the  sky,  and  echoing  from  world  to  world,  shall  fill 
the  universe,  and  time  shall  be  no  more  I  The  six 
trumpets  have  already  sounded:  when  the  seventh 
shall  blow,  a  total  change  shall  take  place  throughout 
the  creation;  the  vast  globe  which  we  now  inhabit 
shall  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  yon  beauteous  azure 
firmament,  with  aun,  and  moon,  and  all  the  immcnso 
luminaries  flaming  there,  in  one  vridislhtguished 
ruin;  all  shall  vanish  away  like  a  fleeting  vapour, 
a  visionary  phantom  of  the  night,  and  tiot  a  singia 
trace  nf  t/iem  be  fotind .'  Even  tlie  last  enemy.  Death, 
rhallbe  destroyed, and  time  itselfshall  benomore!" 
&c.  &c.  When  such  bombastic  rant  is  thuniered  In 
the  ears  of  Christian  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  become  extremely  incor- 
rect, and  even  extravagantly  absurd. 

*  See  Sect.  x.  page  44. 
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His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  im 
Che  sun  before  me;"  which  expressions  evidently 
imply  that  the  sun  will  not  be  blotted  out  of  cre- 
ation, but  continue  to  hold  a  station  in  the  uni- 
verse as  long  as  the  Redeemer  and  his  subjects 
exist.  It  is  aiso  stated,  in  reference  to  the  same 
elustrious  personage,  "His  seed  will  I  make  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of 
heaven ,"  which  intimates,  that  the  heavens  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  government  of  Immanuel. 
In  reference  to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of 
the  celestial  luminaries,  it  is  declared,  that 
"  Jehovah  hath  preparedhts  throne  in  the  hea- 
vens." And  when  the  Psalmist  calls  upon  all 
the  beings  in  the  universe  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  Creator,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  orbs 
of  heaven,  "  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon,  praise 
him  all  ye  stars  of  light — Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  for  he  commanded,  and  they 
were  created.  He  hath  also  established  them  for 
ever  ami  ever ;  he  hath  made  a  decree  which 
shall  not  pass;*  which  expressions  evidently  im- 
ply, that,  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  par- 
ticular systems,  the  great  body  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  which  constitute  some  of  the  grandest 
scenes  of  the  universe,  will  remain  stable  and 
permanent  as  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. — But, 
not  to  multiply  quotations, — tlje  following  de- 
claration of  Jehovah  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
is  quite  decisive  on  this  point.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  who  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
stars  for  a  light  by  night :  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
is  his  name.  If  these  ordinances  depart  from 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of 
Israel  also  shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before 
me  for  ever,"t  which  words  plainly  imply,  that 
if  these  luminaries  continue  in  existence,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  promise  is  se- 
cured to  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Israel ;  but  should 
they  be  blotted  out  of  creation,  or  depart  from 
before  Jehovah,  the  happiness  of  the  "  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord,"  and  their  relation  to  him 
as  the  source  of  their  felicity,  would  be  ter- 
minated for  ever.  And  have  not  these  lumina- 
ries continued  in  their  stations,  since  the  pre- 
diction was  announced,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ?  And  do  they  not  still 
shine  wiih  undiminished  lustre?  Yes,  and  they 
will  still  continue  to  display  the  glory  of  their 
Creator  while  countless  ages  are  rolling  on. 
Hence  it  is  declared,  with  respect  to  the  "  saints 
of  the  Most  High,"  "  They  that  be  teachers  of 
wisdom  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  far  ever  and  ever." 

In  short,  when  we  consider  the  boundless  ex- 
tent of  the  starry  firmament,  the  scenes  of  gran- 
deur it  displays,  the  new  luminaries,  which,  in 

•  See  Psalm  Ixxli.  17.  Ixxxix.  36,  &c.  clii.  19. 
cxlviii.  3—7. 

♦  Jefemiah  xxxi.  35,  36. 


the  course  of  ages,  appear  to  be  gradually  au;?- 
menting  its  splendour,  and  the  countless  myriads 
of  exalted  intelligences  which  doubtless  people  Us 
expansive  regions — when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  principal  portion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Eternal,  the  most  astonishing  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  the  most  striking  display  of  kis  om- 
nipotence and  wisdom, — it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  notions  that  can  possibly  be  en- 
tertained, and  inconsistent  with  every  rational 
and  Scriptural  idea  we  can  form  of  the  good- 
ness and  intelligence  of  the  Deity,  to  suppose, 
that  these  vast  dominions  of  his,  in  which  his  per- 
fections shine  with  a  splendour  so  ineffable,  will 
ever  be  suffered  to  fall  to  pieces,  or  to  sink  into 
non-existence.  With  almost  equal  reason  might 
we  suppose,  that  the  Creator  himself  would  cease 
to  exist,  and  infinite  space  be  left  as  a  bound- 
less blank  without  matter  and  intelligence. 

If  the  considerations  now  adduced  be  admitted 
to  have  any  force,  and  if  the  position  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  cannot  be  overthrown, 
either  on  Scriptural  or  rational  grounds — many 
of  our  sermons  and  poems  which  profess  to  give 
a  description  of  the  scenes  of  the  "  Last  day," 
must  be  considered  as  containing  a  species  of 
bombast  winch  has  a  tendency  to  bewilder  the 
mind,  and  to  produce  distorted  views  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ments he  has  established  in  the  system  of  the 
universe.  A  celebrated  poet,  when  expatiating 
on  this  subject,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  de- 
scriptions, breaks  out  into  the  following  extrava- 
gant exclamations,  when  alluding  to  the  ststrry 
firmament; 

"  How  far  from  east  to  west?    The  lab'ring  eye 

Can  scarce  the  distant  azure  bounds  descry — 
So  vast,  this  world's  a  prain ;  yet  myriads,  grace 
With  golden  pomp  the  tlirong'd  etherial  sp,.ce. 
How  great,  how  lirm,  how  sacred  all  appears! 
How  worthy  an  immortal  round  of  years ! 
Yet  all  m,ust  drop,  as  autumn's  sickliest  grain. 
And  earth  and  firinarnent  be  sought  in  vain. 
Time  shall  be  slain,  all  nature  be  destroy  d. 
Nor  leave  an  atom  in  the  mighty  void. 
One  universal  ruin  spreads  abroad, 
Nothing  is  safe  beneath  the  throne  of  God." 

Again, 

"The  flakes  aspire,  and  make  the  heavens  their  prey 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  all  melt  away; 
All,  all  is  lost,  no  monument,  no  sign, 
Where  once  so  proudly  blaz'd  the  gay  machine."  &c. 

If  such  descriptions  were  to  be  literally  real- 
ized, a  resurrection  from  the  dead  woula  be  an  ah- 
solute  impossibility — the  universe  would  be  re- 
duced to  an  immense  blank — and  the  visible 
glories  of  the  Creator,  by  which  alone  his  per- 
fections are  recognised  by  finite  intelligences, 
would  be  eclipsed  in  the  darkness  of  eternal 
night.  Poetical  scraps  of  this  description,  are, 
however,  frequently  reiterated  by  flaming  orators, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  their  turgid  declama- 
tions, while  tJiey  have  no  other  tendency  than 
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to  lead  their  hearers  into  a  maze  oferrorand  cx- 
trkvafiancy,  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  sober- 
berly  and  rationally  on  the  scenes  preJiclcd  in 
Scripture,  and  to  excite  the  sneer  of  philosopliical 
infidels. 

The  only  passage  of  Scripture  which,  at  first 
view,  seems  to  militate  against   tlie   position  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  is  that  contained 
in  Psalm  cii.  25,  26.    "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  ihe 
work  of  thy  hands  :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou 
shall  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art  the  same," 
&c.     Some  commentators,  as   Mr.  Pierce  and 
others,  suppose,  that  by  "  the  earth  and  hea- 
vens," in  this  passage,  are  to  be  understood,  go- 
vernments, or  civil  and  ecclesiastical  states,   as 
these  words,  in  their  figurative  sense,  sometimes 
denote.     But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  here  used.     Taken  in  their 
literal  sense,  thev  may  refer  to  the  same  objects 
and  events  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in 
his  Second  Epistle,  chap.  iii.  7,  10.  formerly  ex- 
plained ;  namely,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  earth 
and  the  aenoi  heavens,  at  the  close  of  time.  But, 
supposing  that  the  words  were  taken  in  their 
most  extensive  sense,  as  denoting  ihe  whole  fa- 
brie  of  the  material  universe,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  proposition  I  am  now  sup- 
porting.    The  main  design  of  the  passage  is  to 
assert  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  mutable  nature  of  created  be- 
ings.    All  material  things  are  liable  to  change  ; 
but  change  does  not  imply  destruction  or  annihila- 
tion.    When  it  is  said,  "  the  righteous  perish  and 
no  man   laycth  it  to    heart ;"  and    "  they    that 
are  far  from  God  shall  perish,"  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, t'.at  either  the  one  or  the  other  shall 
be  blotted  out  of  existence.     So,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  perish,  a 
change  or  revolution  is  implied,  but  not  an  en- 
tire destruction.     It  is  farther  said,  "  As  a  ves- 
ture they  shall  be  folded  up,"  &r;.    Tfiis  appears 
to  be  spoken  in  allusion  to  the  custom  which  ob- 
tains in  the  Eastern  nations,  among  the  grandees, 
of  frequently  changing  their  garments  as  a  mark 
of  respect;  and  seems  to  import,  the  ease  and  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  Divine  Being  can  accom- 
plish important  changes  in  the  universe.     He  can 
accomplish  the  revolutions  of  worlds  and  of  sys- 
tems with  an  ease  similar  to  that  of  a  prince 
changing  bis  apparel,  or  laying  aside  his  vest- 
ments.    Hut  his  changing  any  particular  system 
from  its  original  state,  implies  only  his  opening  a 
new  scene,  and  varying  the  course  of  his  dispen- 
sations in  relation  to  a  certain  order  of  his  crea- 
tures.   Nor  does  the  passage  under  consideration 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  changes  alluded  to 
shall  all  take  place  throughout  the  whole  universe 
at  the  same  'period  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
happening  at  different  periods  throughout  the 


lapse  of  infinite  duration,  according  to  the  do 
signs  whi^h  his  wisdom  has  determined  to  accorn* 
plish. 

That  all  material  objects  are  subj'-cl  to  decom- 
position and  changes,  we  have  abundaince  of 
evidence  in  every  department  of  nature.  With 
respect  to  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  we  per- 
ceive the  soil  in  the  higher  grounds  gradually 
washed  down  by  the  action  of  winds  and  rains, 
and  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Banks  are  accumulating  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  reefs  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  which  are  the 
terror  of  mariners  and  obstructions  to  navigation. 
In  every  pit  and  quarry,  and  on  the  face  of  every 
crag  and  broken  precipice,  we  perceive  the  marks 
of  disorder,  and  the  effects  of  former  changes 
and  convulsions  of  nature ;  while  around  the 
bases  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  behold  cities 
buried  under  a  mass  of  solid  lava,  orchards  and 
vinevards  laid  waste,  and  fertile  fields  transform- 
ed into  a  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 
Observation  likewise  demonstrates,  that  even  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  are  not  exempted  from  re- 
volutions and  changes.  The  law  of  gravitation, 
which  extends  its  influence  through  all  the  celes- 
tial orbs,  has  a  tendency,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  draw  together  all  the  spacious  globes  in  thn 
universe,  and  to  condense  them  into  one  solid 
mass;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  and 
sustaining  hand  of  God,  this  cflect,  at  some  dis- 
tant period  in  duration,  would  inevitably  take 
place,  and  creation  be  reduced  to  one  vast  and 
frightful  ruin.  Many  of  the  stars  are  ascertained 
to  be  subjected  to  periodical  changes,  varying 
their  lustre,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  at 
certain  inteivals;  while  others,  which  formerly 
shone  with  superior  brilliancy,  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  their  place  in  the  heavens  is 
no  longer  to  be  found.  Other  stars,  unknown  to 
the  ancients  and  to  preceding  observers,  have 
made  their  appearance  in  modern  times  ;  ajid 
various  nebulous  spots,  in  the  distant  regions  of 
space,  appear  to  be  increasing  both  in  lustre  and 
extent.  These,  and  many  other  similar  facts, 
indicate  changes  and  revolutions  as  great,  and 
even  much  greater  than  those  which  are  predicted 
to  befall  the  earth  when  its  atmosphere  shall  be 
dissolved,  its  "  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat," 
and  a  new  world  rise  out  of  its  ruins.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  the  lapse  of  infinite  duration,  all 
the  sj'stems  which  now  exist,  some  at  one  period 
and  some  at  another,  will  undergo  changes  and 
transformations  which  will  astonish  the  intelli- 
gent creation,  and  open  new  and  sublimer  scenes 
of  divine  operation  to  an  admiring  universe. 
But  such  changes  will  be  altogether  different 
from  annihilation  or  utter  destruction — altogether 
different  from  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  language 
of  poets,  when  they  tell  us  that  •'  not  one  atom 
shall  be  left  in  the  mighty  void,"  and  chat  "  earth 
and  firmament  will  be  sought  in  vain.  Those 
stars  which  appeared,  the  one  in  1572,  and  th« 
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Mh«r  in  1604,  which  shone  with  a  brightness 
superior  to  Venus,  and  afterwards  disappeared, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  are  blotted  out  of 
creation.  They  may  either  have  been  changed, 
from  flaming  suns,  to  opaque  globes  like  the  pla- 
nets, and  may  still  be  existing  in  the  same  region 
of  space  ;  or  they  may  have  been  carried  forward 
with  a  rapid  motion,  to  a  region  of  the  universe 
altogether  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  our  vision, 
or  some  other  transformation,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  conception,  may  have  been  effected. 
For  the  annihilation  of  matter  appears  to  form 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  arrange- 
ments ;  at  least,  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  in  any 
one  instance,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  seems  to 
imply  an  inconsistency,  which  is  repugnant  to 
what  we  already  know  of  the  divine  character 
and  operations. 

Such  changes,  then,  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  visible  glory  of  the  universe,  will  present  to 
the  view  of  the  intelligent  creation  a  greater  va- 
riety of  sublime  scenery  than  if  alt  things  "  con- 
tinued as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,"  and  will  exhibit  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty  in  all  their  varied  aspects  and  diver- 
sified modes  of  operation.  While  they  demon- 
strate the  mutable  nature  of  created  beings,  and 
the  immutability  of  the  Creator,  they  will  en- 
liven the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  excite  the 
admiration  and  praises  of  countless  multitudes  of 
enraptured  intelligences. 

From  the  considerations  now  stated,  it  will 
Tollow,  that  the  various  relations  which  now  sub- 
sist among  the  great  bodies  which  compose  the 
universe,  will  not  be  materially  altered  by  any 
changes  or  revolutions  which  may  take  place 
in  our  terrestrial  sphere  :  nor  will  the  general 
aspect  of  creation  be  sensibly  altered  by  any 
changes  that  may  occasionally  liappen  among  the 
celestial  luminaries.  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  such  changes,  or  however  important  they 
may  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  systems  in 
which  they  happen,  they  bear  no  sensible  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  fabric  of  llie  universe.  Thouch 
stars  have,  at  different  periods,  disappeared  from 
the  visible  concave  of  the  firmament,  and  have, 
doubtless,  undergone  amazing  revolutions,  yet 
the  general  appejirance  of  the  heavens  in  all 
ages  has  been  nearly  the  same,  and  will  probably 
continue  so  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  yet  to 
come.  Although  our  earth  were  just  now  trans- 
ported to  a  point  of  space  a  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  miles  beyond  the  sphere  we  presently 
occupy,  the  general  aspect  and  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  starry  orbs,  and  the  figures  of  the 
ditTerent  constellations,  would  appear,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  as  they  now  do  when  we  lift  our 
eyes  to  the  nocturnal  sky.  The  constellations 
of  Orion  and  Charles's  JVain,  for  example,  would 
present  the  same  shape,  the  same  number  of 
ftars,  and  the  same  relations  to  neighbouring 
coasteliations,    when    viewed    from    a    region 


1,000,000,000,000,000*  of  miles  distant  from 
the  earth,  as  they  now  do  from  the  sphere  m 
which  we  are  placed,  j— Extension,  magnitude, 
relative  position,  attraction,  gravitation,  central 
forces,  rectilineal  and  circular  motions,  and  other 
properties  and  relations  of  matter,  will  still  sub- 
sist in  the  universe,  after  we  are  transported 
to  another  state  and  to  a  different  regioi,  ;— and, 
consequently  the  sciences  founded  on"  the  various 
combinations  of  these  properties  and  of  tiie  laws 
which  govern  them,  will  be  cultivated  by  intel- 
ligent beings,  and  carried  forward  to  that  mea- 
sure of  perfection  which  they  cannot  attain  in 
the  present  state  ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  is 
evidently  absurd  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  that 
our  knowledge  will  be  more  limited  in  the  future, 
than  in  the  present  world. 

For  example,  the  laws  which  direct  the  motions 
of  falling  bodies,  the  appearances  produced  by 
bodies  in  the  heavens  moving  with  different  de- 
grees of  velocity,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  general 
principles  of  geography  and  astronomy,  on  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  any  other  similar  globe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  local  modifications,  are 
materially  the  same  as  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ; — which  is  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  his  spheroidal  figure,  his  diurnal  and  annual 
motions,  and  from  the  consideration  that  gravita- 
tion is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  on  that 
body,  and  on  similar  globes,  as  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  the  moon. — The  laws  of  vision,  and 
the  nature  and  properties  o{ light  and  colours,  are 
essentially  the  same  throughout  all  that  portion 
of  the  universe  which  lies  within  the  sphere  of 
our  observation  ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  general  laws  of  the  universe  will 
be  unhinged  for  the  sake  of  man,  or  on  account 
of  any  changes  that  happen  in  his  present  abode, 
or  in  reference  to  his  future  destination.  For,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  late  eminent  Scottish  philoso- 
pher, "  The  light  by  which  the  fixed  stars  are 
seen,  is  the  same  with  that  by  which  we  behold 
the  sun  and  his  attending  planets.  It  moves 
with  the  same  velocity,  as  we  observe  by  compa- 
ring the  aberrations  of  the  fixed  stars  with  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  It  is  refracted 
and  reflected  by  the  same  laws.      It  consists  of 

•That  is,  a  thousand  billions;  a  billion  being  equal 
to  ten  hundred  thousand  millions. 

'This  will  appear  quite  evident  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars  from 
the  earth  and  from  one  another.  We  know,  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  change  of  place  equal  to  190  millions 
of  miles,  or  the  diameterof  the  earth's  annual  orbit, 
produces  no  sensibledifference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  starry  heavens,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  this  dis- 
tance were  multiplied  by  ten  hundred  thousand,  the 
case  would  be  nearly  the  same.  The  nearest  star 
is,  at  least,  20  billions  of  miles  distant,  and  remoter 
stars  several  thousands  of  billions  ;  and  therefore, 
the  relative  positions  of  bodies  so  widely  dispersed 
from  each  other,  would  not  be  sensibly  altered  by  a 
change  of  place  equal  in  extent  to  a  thousand  bU* 
lions  of  miles. 
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the  same  colours.  No  opinion  therefore,  can  be 
fvirtned  of  ihe  solar  iiglit  which  must  not  also  be 
adopted  with  res|iecl  to  the  light  of  tiie  fixed 
stars.  The  medium  of  vision  must  l>e  acted  on 
in  the  same  manner  by  bolli,  whether  we  sup- 
pose it  the  undulations  of  an  ellier,  or  the  emis- 
sion of  matter  from  (he  luminous  body." — From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude,  that  the  general  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  Optica 
are  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  remotest  rt<- 
gions  which  the  telescope  has  explored,  and  from 
a  portion  of  thai  knowledge  which  b  possessed 
by  the  intelligences  which  occupy  those  distant 
provinces  of  the  Creator's  empire — always,  how- 
ever, making  proper  allowances  for  those  local 
varieties  and  modifications,  which  must  produce 
an  infinite  diversity  of  scenery  throughout  the 
universe,  although  the  same  general  laws  operate 
throughout  the  whole. 

What  has  been  now  slated  in  reference  to  light, 
gravitation,  and  other  affections  of  matter,  might 
be  extended  to  various  other  properties,  and  to 
the  sciences  which  have  been  founded  ii[X)n  them ; 
such  as,  the  pressure  and  motions  of  fluids,  the 
properties  of  gaseous  bodies,  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  all  thtjse  affinities, 
decompositions  and  changes,  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  chymical  research.  For,  in  a  material 
fabric,  in  whatever  portion  of  space  it  may  be 
placed,  there  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  a  diversity  of  objects  for  the  investigation  of 
the  naturalist,  the  chymist,  and  the  philosopher, 
in  whicti  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity 
will  always  be  displayed.  Every  system  of  mat- 
ter, wherever  existing  in  infinite  sp^ce,  has  a 
determinate  size  and  figure  ;  it  is  coni|x>sed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  atoms,  variously  modified  and 
arranged  ;  it  has  certain  diversities  of  surface 
and  internal  arrangement ;  it  is  susceptible  of 
certain  motions  ;  it  stands  in  certain  relations  to 
surrounding  bodies,  and  it  is  destined  to  accom- 
plish some  wise  designs  corresponding  to  the 
eternal  plan  of  the  infinite  Creator.  There  is 
no  portion  of  organized  matter  now  existing,  or 
which  may  hereafter  exist,  but  which  must  be 
considered  in  these  and  similar  points  of  view. 
Now  the  object  of  every  rational  intelligence, 
whether  designated  by  the  appellations  of  philo- 
sopher, astronomer  or  chymist,  when  contemplat- 
ing any  material  system,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
trace  the  various  properties  and  arrangements 
which  exist  in  that  system,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  intelligence,  wisdom  and  benevolence  that 
appear  in  its  construction,  and  thus  to  acquire  a 
more  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  plans 
and  perfections  of  his  Creator.  But  such  con- 
templations necessarily  suppose,  the  cultivation 
of  those  sciences  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
such  investigations  with  spirit  and  effect,  with- 
out which  he  would  be  unable  to  trace  either  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  material  objects,  or  to 
Derceive  the  admirable  designs  of  the  all-wise 


Creator  in  the  works  which  his  almighty  powei 
has  produced. 


SCIENCES    WHICH    WILL   BE    CULTIVATED   IM 
A    FITTURE    STATE. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this'  subject  a  little  far- 
ther, I  shall  olFer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  some 
of  those  sciences  which  will  be  recognised  and 
prosecuted  in  a  future  world. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic,  or  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  and 
their  various  powers  and  combinations,  is  a  sci- 
ence which  must  be  understood  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  all  intelligent  beings  wherever  exist- 
ing ;  without  some  knowledge  of  which,  no  ex- 
tensive progress  could  be  made  in  the  study  of 
the  works  of  God,  and  in  forming  just  concep- 
tions of  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  be- 
ings which  exist  within  the  limits  of  his  empire. 
By  the  application  of  the  science  of  numbers 
the  bulk  of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained ;  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  many  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  been  computed  ;  the  propor- 
tion which  one  part  of  the  universe  bears  to 
another  has  been  determined  ;  the  incorKeivable 
minuteness  of  the  particles  of  effluvia,  of  ani- 
malculjE,  and  of  the  atoms  of  light,  has  been 
brought  within  the  limits  of  our  contemplation; 
and  we  liave  been  enabled  to  form  some  faint 
conceptions  of  the  amazing  velocities  with  which 
the  celestial  orbs  are  carried  forward  in  their 
courses.  The  universe  presents  to  our  view  an 
assemblage  of  objects,  relations,  .ind  movements 
calculated  to  draw  forth  into  exercise  all  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  we  can  possibly  acquire. 
We  are  presented  with  magnitudes  so  stupend- 
ous, and  with  spaces  and  distances  so  vast,  that 
the  mind  is  obliged  to  summon  up  all  its  powers 
of  calculation,  and  all  its  knowledge  of  propor- 
tions, progressions  and  equations,  and  to  add  one 
known  magnitude  to  another,  in  a  long  mental 
process,  before  it  can  approximate  to  any  thing 
like  a  well-defined  idea  of  such  sublime  and  ex- 
pansive objects  ;  and,  after  all  its  mental  efforts, 
compulations  and  comparisons,  it  is  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  resting  satisfied  with  ideas 
which  are  vague,  inaccurate,  and  obscure.  With 
regard  to  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  ob- 
jects which  creation  contains,  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  numbers  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  thing  2(> 
proaching  to  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception. The  number  of  systems  in  the  heavens 
which  lie  within  the  range  of  our  telescopes,  is 
reckoned  lo  be  at  least  a  himdred  millions  (100." 
000.000.)  In  the  regions  of  infinite  space.  b*< 
yond  the  boundaries  of  all  these,  it  is  not  in*- 
probable,  that  ten  thousand  times  ter  'jtouMUMi 
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miaions  of  other  systems  are  running  their  am- 
jile  rounds.  With  each  of  these  systems,  it  is 
probable,  that  at  least  a  hundred  worlds  are  con- 
nected.* Every  one  of  these  worlds  and  system?, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  differs  frum  another, 
in  its  size,  aplendour  and  internal  arrangements, 
in  the  peculiar  beauties  and  sublimities  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  and  in  the  organization  and 
capacities  of  the  beings  with  which  it  is  fur- 
nished. The  immense  multitude  of  raiion;J  be- 
ings and  other  existences  with  which  creation  is 
replenished,  is  an  idea  which  completely  over- 
powers the  human  faculties,  and  is  beyond  the 
power  of  our  arithmetical  notation  to  express. 
Even  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in  one  world  or 
evstem,  is  beyond  our  distinct  conception.  How 
very  feeble  and  imperfect  conceptions  have  we 
attained  of  the  immensity  of  radiations  of  light 
incessantly  emitted  from  the  sun  and  falling  upon 
our  globe,  and  of  the  innumerable  crossings  and 
'ecrossings  of  these  rays  from  every  object  around, 
in  order  to  produce  vision  lo  every  beholder !  of 
the  incalculable  myriads  of  invisible  animalculaj 
which  swim  in  the  waters  and  fly  in  the  air,  and 
pervade  every  department  of  nature  ;  of  the  par- 
ticles of  vapour  which  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  drops  of  water  contained  in  the  ca- 
vern- of  the  ocean !  of  the  many  millions  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  every  species  of  vegetables, 
of  which  50,000  ditferent  species  have  already 
been  discovered,  and  of  the  number  of  tree*, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  plants  of  every  description 
which  have  flourished  since  the  creation  I  of  the 
countless  myriads  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of 
the  human  species,  which  have  been  brought  into 
existence  since  the  commencement  of  time,  and 
of  those  which  are  yet  to  appear  in  regular  suc- 
cession till  time  shall  be  no  more  !  of  the  im- 
mense variety  of  movements,  adjustments  and 
adaptations  connected  with  the  structure  of  an 
animal  body,  of  which  fourteen  thousand  maybe 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  bones  and 
muscles  comprised  in  the  human  frame,  besides 
a  distinct  variety  of  as  numerous  adaptations  in 
each  of  the  60,000  diflerent  specios  of  animals 
which  are  already  known  to  exist !  of  the  count- 
less globules  contained  in  the  eyes  of  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  beetles,  flies,  butterflies  and  other 
insects  of  which  27,000  have  been  counted  in  a 
single  eye!  And,  if  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
in  one  world  overwhelms  our  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  computation,  how  much  more  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  beings  and  operations  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  millions'  of  worlds  ! 
No  finite  intelligence,  without  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  numbers  in  all  their  various  combina- 
tions, can  fjrra  even  a  rude  conception  of  the 
diversified  scenes  of  the  universe  ;  and  yet,  with- 

•  With  the  solar  system  to  which  we  batons,  there 
axe  connecteJ  more  than  a  h'jntlred  i;lobes  of  riiffe- 
rsnt  sizes,  if  we  take  into  account  the  planets  both 
pritnary  aci  secondary,  aai  likewise  the  comets 


out  some  faint  conception  at  least,  of  such  ob- 
jects, the  perfections  of  the  Creator  and  the 
glories  of  his  kingdom  cannot  be  appreciated. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  superior  intelli- 
gences, such  as  angels,  and  redeemed  men  in  a 
future  state,  must  have  their  attention  directed 
to  the  science  of  numbers,  unless  we  suppose, 
what  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  that  their  know- 
ledge and  capacities  of  intellect  will  be  more 
limited  than  ours  are  in  the  present  state.  They 
may  not  stand  in  need  of  the  aids  of  any  thing 
similar  to  slates,  pencils  or  numerical  characters 
to  direct  them  in  their  computations,  or  to  give 
permanency  to  the  results  of  their  arithmetical 
processes.  The  various  steps  of  their  calcula- 
tions may  be  carried  forward  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  by  a  mental  process  which  will  lead 
to  unerring  certainty ;  but  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  proceed  in  our  notations 
and  calculations,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  recognised  in  all  their  numerical  processes 
and  sublime  investigations. 

The  Scriptures  occasionally  give  us  some  in- 
timations of  objects  and  scenes  calculated  to 
exercise  the  numerical  powers  of  the  heavenly 
inhabitants.  When  Daniel  beheld  the  vision 
of  the  "  Ancient  of  Days"  sitting  on  his  throne, 
a  numerous  retinue  of  glorious  beings  appeared 
in  his  train  to  augment  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  "  Thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him."  We  are  told  in  the  sixty-eighth 
Psalm,  that  "  the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  many  thousands  of  angels?"  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read  of  "  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels."  The  apostle 
John,  when  narrating  his  visions  of  the  celestial 
world,  tells  us,  that  he  "  beheld  and  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands."  And  again, 
"  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues — and  all  the 
angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  fell  on 
their  faces  and  worshipped  God."  These  ex- 
pressions are  the  strongest  which  the  inspired 
writers  make  use  of  in  order  to  express  a  count- 
less multitude  of  objects  ;  and  they  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that,  in  the  heavenly  world,  vast  as- 
semblages of  intelligent  beings  will  be  occasion- 
ally presented  to  the  view  ;  and  consequently,  a 
countless  variety  of  scenes,  objects  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  iheir  persons,  stations 
and  employments.  And,  therefore,  if  celestial 
beinfs  were  not  familiarized  with  numerical 
calculations  and  proportions,  such  scenes,  instead 
of  being  contemplated  with  intelligence  and  ra- 
tional admiration,  would  confound  the  intellect, 
and  produce  an  efliect  similar  to  that  which  is  felt 
by  a  savage  when  he  beholds,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  splendid  scenes  of  civilized  life. 
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It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ignorance 
of  the  powers  of  numbers,  and  tlie  mode  of  ap- 
plying ihem,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  convey 
any  distinct  ideas  of  the  velocities,  distances, 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bo<lies  to  iho 
illiterate  ranks  of  mankind.  We  are  told  by 
travellers,  that  there  arft  some  untutored  tribes 
whose  knowledge  of  numbers  is  so  limited,  that 
they  cannot  count  beyond  a  hundred,  and  that 
there  are  others  whose  notation  is  limited  to 
twenty,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes  on  their 
hands  and  feet.  While  such  ignorance  of  num- 
bers e.tists,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  such  persons 
are  entirely  unqualified  for  surveying,  wiih  an 
eye  of  intelligence,  the  grand  and  diversified  ope- 
rations  of  the  Creator,  and  for  appreciating  their 
number  and  magnificence.  Even  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  find  it  difficult  to  form  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  plans  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
various  relations  which  subsist  in  the  universe. 
After  familiarizing  our  minds  to  the  classification 
and  arrangement  of  numbers,  we  can  form  a  to- 
lerable notion  of  a  thousand,  or  even  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand;  but  it  is  questionable,  whether 
we  have  any  distinct  and  well-defined  idea  of  a 
million,  or  ten  hundred  thousand.  And  if  our 
conceptions  of  such  a  number  be  imperfect,  how 
exceedingly  vague  must  be  our  ideas  of  a  thou- 
sand 7nillio7ts,  of  billions,  trillions,  and  quartil- 
lions,  when  used  to  express  the  number  or  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? — It  is  evident, 
tlien,  that  beings  of  a  superior  order,  or  in  a 
higher  state  of  e.xistence,  must  have  a  more  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  numbers 
than  man :  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  survey  the  universe  with  more  intelli- 
gence, and  to  form  more  distinct  and  ample  con- 
ceptions of  the  designs  and  opert.tions  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  omnipotence. 

MATHEMATICS. 

^lathemcfics,  including  geometry,  trigonome- 
trv,  conic  sections,  and  other  branches,  is  another 
department  of  science  which  will  be  recognised 
by  superior  beings  in  a  future  state.  It  is  the 
science  of  Quantity,  and  treats  of  magnitude,  or 
local  extension,  as  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  &c. 
The  demonstrated  truths  of  this  science  are 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  are  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  all  worlds,  wherever  they 
may  exist,  and  in  every  period  of  duration,  so 
long  as  the  material  fabric  of  the  universe  re- 
mains. Guided  by  the  truths  which  this  science 
unfolds  and  demonstrates  we  have  been  enabled 
to  determine  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  to  direct  our  course  from  one  continent  to 
another  across  the  pathless  deep,  to  ascertain  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  the  laws  which  the  Almighty  has  ordained 
for  preserving  their  order  and  directing  them  in 


their  movements  ;  and  have  been  led  to  form 
more  correct  ideas  of  the  immense  distances  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  starry  heavens.  It  waa 
owing  to  his  profnund  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
this  science  that  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
determined  the  properties  and  the  composition  of 
light,  the  causes  of  the  alternate  movements  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  planetary 
system  ;  and  expanded  our  views  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe  and  the  perfections  of  its  Al- 
mighty Contriver. 

Some  of  the  truths  of  this  science  may  appear, 
to  a  superficial  thinker,  as  extremely  trivial,  and 
almost  unworthy  of  regard.  The  properties  of 
a  triangle,  such  as,  "  that  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potenuse of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides" — "  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles" — and,  "  that  the  sides  of  a  plane  trian- 
gle are  to  one  another  as  the  sines  of  the  angles 
opposite  to  them" — may  appear  to  some  minda 
as  more  curious  than  useful,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing the  least  attention.  Yet  these  truths,  when 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  universe,  and 
traced  to  all  their  legitimate  consequences,  havo 
led  to  the  most  important  and  sublime  results. 
On  the  ground  of  such  truths  we  have  ascertained, 
that  the  moon  is  240,000  miles  ciistant  from  the 
earth,  that  the  sun  is  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
times  larger  than  our  globe,  that  the  planet  Her- 
schel  is  removed  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles,  and  that  the  nearest  star 
is  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  times  farther 
from  us  than  the  sun.  When  the  length  of  any 
one  side  of  a  triangle  is  known,  however  large 
that  triangle  may  be,  and  the  quantity  of  its  an- 
gles determined,  the  length  of  the  other  sides  can 
easily  be  found  :  we  know  the  extent  of  the 
earth's  diameter  ;  we  can  ascertain  under  what 
angle  that  diameter  appears  at  the  moon,  and 
from  these  data  we  can,  by  an  easy  calculation, 
determme  the  length  of  any  of  the  other  two 
sides  of  this  triangle,  which  gives  the  distance  of 
the  moon. 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  an- 
gels and  other  superior  intelligences  proceed  on 
the  same  general  principles  in  estimating  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  great  bodies  of 
the  universe.  They  maynot,  indeed,  require  to 
resort  to  the  same  tedious  calculations,  nor  to 
the  same  instruments  and  geometrical  schemes 
which  we  are  obliged  to  use.  W^iihout  such 
aids,  they  may  arrive  at  the  proper  results  with 
unerring  precision,  and  their  computations  may 
be  performed  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
and  while  we  are  obliged  to  confine  our  calcula 
tions  to  lines  and  triangles  of  only  a  few  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  miles  in  extent,  they  may  be 
enabled  to  form  triangles  of  inconceivable  extent, 
on  base  lines  of  several  thousands  of  trillions  of 
miles  in  length.  We  are  informed,  in  the  bdok 
of  Daniel,  that  "  the  angePGabriei,  being  com- 
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macded  to  fly  swiftly  from  the  celestial  regions, 
reached  the  prophet  about  the  time  of  the  even- 
ing sacrilice."  This  fact  implies,  not  only  that 
angelic  beings  are  endued  with  powers  of  rapid 
motion,  but  that  they  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  directions,  distances,  and  positions  of 
the  bodies  which  compose  the  material  universe. 
This  heavenly  messenger,  having  been  previous- 
ly stationed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  planeta- 
ry system,  had  to  shape  his  course  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  discriminate  the  orbit  of  the  earth  from 
the  orbits  of  the  other  planets,  and  the  particular 
part  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  was  then  moving  ; 
and  having  arrived  at  the  confines  of  our  atmos- 
phere, he  required  to  discriminate  the  particular 
region  in  which  Daniel  resided,  and  to  direct  his 
flight  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  oflfering  up 
his  devotions.  Now,  since  angels  are  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  as  they  are  litiiited 
beings,  possessed  of  rational  faculties,  and  as  it 
•s  probable  are  invested  with  bodies,  or  fine  ma- 
terial vehicles,* — they  must  be  guided  in  such  ' 
excursions  by  their  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
faculty  of  rapid  motion  with  which  they  are  en- 
dued. Such  excursions  imply  the  recognition  of 
certain  mathematical  principles,  and  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice,  that  these  princi- 
ples are  applicable  throughout  every  part  of  the 
universe,  and  must  be  recognised,  more  or  less, 
by  all  intelligent  beings. 

The  Creator  himself  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  His  works  con- 
sist of  globes  and  spheroids  of  all  different  dimen- 
sions, and  of  immense  concentric  rings  revolving 
with  a  rapid  motion.  These  globes  are  carried 
round  different  centres,  some  of  them  in  circles, 
some  in  ellipses,  and  others  in  long  eccentric 
curves.  Being  impelled  in  their  courses  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  velocity,  their  real  motions  can- 
not be  traced,  nor  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
narmony  of  the  different  systems  mads  apparent, 
without  the  application  of  mathematical  investi- 
gations. To  an  observer  untutored  in  this  sci- 
ence, many  of  the  celestial  motions  would  ap- 
pear to  display  inextricable  confusion,  and  lead 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  Framer  of  the  universe 
was  deficient  in  wisdom  and  intelligent  design. — 
The  principles  of  mathematics  are  also  exhibited 
in  the  numerous  and  diversified  figures  into 
which  diamonds,  crystals,  salts,  and  other  bodies, 
are  formed  ;  in  the  hexagonal  cells  of  bees,  wasps 
and  hornets,  in  the  polygons  and  parallel  lines 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  spider's 
web,  and  in  many  other  objects  in  nature. — Now, 
since  God  has  exhibited  the  elements  of  this  sci- 
ence before  us  in  his  works  ;  since  he  has  endued 
us  with  rational  faculties  to  appreciate  and  ap- 
ply tliese  elements  to  useful  irivestigations;  and 
since  his  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  the  beau- 


•  The  Author  will  afterwards  have  an  opportunity 
of  iUus'rating  this  position,  in  Part  III.  of  this  work. 


ty  and  order  of  hi."  works,  cannot  be  fully  unJer- 
stood  without  such  investigations, — it  is  evident, 
that  he  must  have  intended,  that  men  should  b« 
occasionally  exercised  in  such  studies ;  in  order 
to  perceive  the  depths  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  harmony  of  his  diversified 
operations.  And  as  the  applications  of  this  sci- 
ence are  extremely  limited  in  the  present  world, 
its  more  extensive  applications,  like  those  of 
many  otha-  branches  of  knowledge,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  reserved  Par  the  life  lo  come. — To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  such  studies  will  be  aban- 
doned, and  such  knowledge  obliterated  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  would  be  to  suppose,  that  the  works 
of  God  will  not  be  contemplated  in  that  state, 
and  that  redeemed  men  in  the  heavenly  worlc 
will  lose  a  part  of  their  rational  faculties,  and  re- 
main inferior  in  their  acquirements  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  even  in  their  present  imper- 
fect and  degraded  condition. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomy  is  another  science  which  will  oc 
cupy  the  attention  of  pure  intelligences  in  tho 
future  world.  The  object  of  this  science  is,  to 
determine  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  form  of  the  orbits  they  de- 
scribe, the  laws  by  which  their  motions  are 
directed,  and  the  nature  and  destination  of  tho 
various  luminous  and  opaque  globes  of  which 
the  universe  appears  to  be  composed.  It  is  the 
most  noble  and  sublime  of  all  the  sciences,  and 
presents  to  our  view  the  most  astonishing  and 
magnificent  objects, — whether  we  consider  their 
immense  magnitude,  the  splendour  of  their  ap- 
pearance, the  vast  spaces  which  surround  them, 
the  magnificent  apparatus  with  which  some  of 
them  are  encompassed,  the  rapidity  of  their  mo- 
tions, or  the  display  they  afford  of  the  omnipotent 
energy  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  our 
views  of  the  extent  of  creation,  and  of  the  sub- 
lime scenery  it  unfolds,  are  expanded  far  beyond 
what  former  ages  could  have  conceived.  From 
the  discoveries  of  astronomy  it  appears,  that  our 
earth  is  but  as  a  point  in  the  immensity  of  the 
universe — that  there  are  worlds  a  thousand  times 
larger,  enlishtened  by  the  same  sun  which 
"  rules  our  day" — that  the  sun  himself  is  an 
immense  luminous  world,  whose  circumference 
would  inclose  more  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand globes  as  large  as  ours — that  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  are  carried  forward  through  the 
regions  of  space,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
every  minute — that  motions  exist  in  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe,  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
which  astonish  and  overpower  the  imagination — 
and  that  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  sun  ami  planets, 
creation  is  replenished  with  millions  of  luminous 
globes,  scattered  over  immense  regions  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  assign  no  boundaries. 
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These  objects  fwesent  an  immense  firld  for  the 
eoniemplalioti  of  fvt-ry  class  of  moral  inlflli- 
geiici's,  and  a  bright  mirror  in  which  they  will 
behold  the  reriection  of  the  divine  attrihiiles. 
Of  this  vast  iMiiverse,  how  small  a  portion  has 
yet  been  unveiled  to  our  view  I  AViili  respect 
to  the  bo<lies  which  compose  our  jdanetary  sys- 
tem, we  know  only  a  few  general  facts  and  rela- 
tions. In  regard  to  the  fixed  stars,  we  have 
acquired  little  more  than  a  few  rmle  conceptions 
of  their  immense  distance  and  maiinitiiiles.  In 
relation  to  the  comtlit,  we  onlv  know  that  they 
move  in  long  eccentric  orbits,  that  they  are  im- 
pelled in  their  courses  with  immense  velocity, 
and  appear  and  disa[)pear  in  uncertain  periods 
of  time.  Of  the  numerous  systems  into  which 
the  star.<  are  arran>;ed,  of  the  motions  peculiar 
to  each  system,  of  the  relations  which  these  mo- 
tions have  to  the  whole  universe  as  one  vast 
machine,  of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  nebute  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  distant  regions  of  space  ;  of  the  worlds 
which  are  connected  with  the  starry  orbs  ;  of 
the  various  orders  of  beings  which  people  them; 
of  the  chanses  and  revolutions  which  are  taking 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  universe,  of  the 
new  creations  which  are  starting  into  e.xistence, 
of  the  number  of  opaque  globes  which  may  exist 
in  everv  region  of  space,  of  the  distance  to  which 
the  material  world  extends,  and  of  the  various 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty  towards  the  di- 
versified orders  of  intelligences  which  people  his 
vast  empire — we  remain  in  almost  profound  ig- 
norance, and  must  continue  in  tiiis  iirnorance,  so 
long  as  we  are  chained  down  to  this  obscure 
corner  of  creation. — There  will,  therefore,  be 
ample  scope  in  the  future  world  for  further  re- 
searches into  this  subject,  and  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  those  glorious  scenes  which  are  at 
present  so  far  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
natural  vision,  and  the  sphere  of  human  investi- 
gation. 

The  heavenjt  eonxtittUe  the  prirunpal  part  of  the 
divine  eTnpire— compared  with  which  our  earth  is 
but  as  an  atom,  and  "  all  nations  are  as  nothing, 
and  are  accounted  to  Jehovah  as  less  than  no- 
thing and  vanity."  Vast  as  this  world  may 
appear  to  the  frail  beings  that  inhabit  it,  it  pro- 
bably ranks  among  the  smallest  globes  in  the 
universe ;  but  although  it  were  twenty  thousand 
times  more  spacious  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only 
as  a  grain  of  sand  when  compared  with  the 
immensity  of  creation,  and  all  the  events  that 
have  passed  over  its  inhabitants  as  only  a  few  of 
those  ephemeral  transactions  which  crowd  the 
annals  of  eternity.  It  is  throughout  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  firmament  that  God  is  chiefly 
seen,  and  his  glory  contemplated  by  unnumbered 
intelligences.  It  is  there  that  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  his  dispensations,  and  the  mannificence 
of  his  works  are  displayed  in  all  their  variety 
and  lustre  to  countless  orders  of  liis  rational  off- 


spring, over  which  he  will  continue  eternally  to 
preside.  Hence  the  numerous  allusions  to  "  the 
heavens,"  by  the  inspired  writers,  when  llie 
majesty  of  (jod  and  the  glory  of  his  doiniiiioiis 
are  intended  to  be  illustrated.  "  All  the  gods  of 
the  nations  are  idols;  but  Jehovah  made  the  hea- 
vens." ■'  The  Lord  hath  pripand  his  throne  in 
the  hiavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleih  over  all." 
'•  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  gainisiied  the  heavens." 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Jehovah." 
"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  ihy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained — what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him  ?"  "  The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cannot  contain  thee."  "  By  the  word 
of  Jehovah  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the 
host  of  them  by  the  sjiiril  of  his  mouth."  "  The 
heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness."  "  Our 
God  is  in  the  heavens,  he  hath  done  whatso- 
ever he  hath  pleased."  "  The  hcavenji  shall  de- 
clare thy  u-onders,  O  Lord  '."  "  I  lift  up  mine 
eyes  to  thee,  O  thou  that  diuelltstin  the  heavens." 
"  Thus  sailh  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the 
heavens  and  stretched  them  out."  "  The  hea- 
vens for  height  are  unsearchable."  "  As  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him."  He  is 
"  the  God  of  heaven, — lie  rideth  on  the  heaven 
of  heavens  which  he  founded  of  old  ;  heaven  is 
his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool." — When 
the  folly  of  idolaters  is  exposed,  when  the  coming 
of  Messiah  is  announced,  and  when  motives  are 
presented  to  invigorate  the  faith  and  ho|>e  of  the 
saints,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  that  omnipo- 
tent Being  who  "  meteih  out  the  heavens  with  a 
span,  who  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  curtain,  and 
bringelh  forth  their  hosts  by  the  greatness  of  his 
might."  "  Thus  sailh  God  the  Lord,  he  that 
created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  out — 1 
will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles."*  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  created  the  heavens — I  said  not  to  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  Sccf  These, 
and  hundreds  of  similar  passages,  evidently  im- 
ply, that  we  ousht  to  contemplate  the  attributes 
of  God  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  display  which  is 
given  of  them  in  the  firmament  of  his  power — 
that  the  heavens  are  by  far  the  most  extensive 
portion  of  his  dominions — and  that  the  power 
and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  formation  and 
arrangement  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  lay  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  hope  and  joy,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  people  of  God. 

In  order  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  Him  who  arranged  their  numerous  hosts 
some  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  ot 
astronomy  require  to  be  understood  and  recog- 
nised.    The  order  of  the  bodies  which  comp-se 
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the  solar  system,  or  other  systems  which  exist  in 
the  universe — ihe  form  of  their  orbits,  their  pro- 
portional distances  aiid  periods  of  revolution — 
their  magnitudes,  rotations,  velocities,  and  the 
various  phenomena  which  are  observed  on  their 
surfaces — the  arrangement  and  positions  of  the 
different  cluster^  of  stars — of  the  siellarand  plan- 
etary nehulw,  of  double,  triple,  and  variable  stars, 
and  many  other  general  fads,  require  to  be  known 
before  '.he  mind  can  receive  farther  information 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  universe.  It 
may  be  also  necessary,  even  in  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  to  be  acquainted  with  those  contri- 
vances or  artificial  helps  by  which  very  distant 
objects  may  be  brought  near  to  view.  We  know 
by  experience,  in  our  present  state,  that  by 
means  of  telecsopes,  millions  of  stars,  which 
the  unassisted  eye  cannot  discern,  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and 
numerous  other  splendid  objects,  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  these  instruments,  would  have 
been  altogether  concealed  from  our  view.  The 
organs  of  vision,  indeed,  of  the  redeemed  in- 
habitants of  our  globe,  after  the  resurrection, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  be  capable 
of  taking  in  a  much  more  e.xtensive  range  of 
view  than  at  present.  They  may  be  endowed 
with  qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  space  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  most  powerful  telescopes,  and  to 
perceive  with  distinctness,  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  billions  of  miles.  Still,  however, 
they  may  require  artificial  aids  to  their  natural 
organs,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  contemplate 
objects  at  still  greater  distances.  And  although 
Bucr  helps,  to  natural  vision,  analogous  to  our 
telescopes,  may  be  conceived  as  incomparably 
superior  to  ours,  yet  the  same  general  principles 
must  be  recognised  in  their  construction.  For, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  light  which 
emanates  from  the  most  distant  stars  consists  of 
the  same  colours,  and  is  refracted  and  reflected 
by  the  same  laws,  as  the  light  which  is  emitted 
from  the  sun,  and  which  illuminates  our  terres- 
trial abode  ;  and,  consequently,  must  operate  on 
the  organs  of  sentient  beings,  in  those  remote 
regions,  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  effects  on  the 
eyes  of  man. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  future  world, 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  distant  provinces  of  the  divine  empire, 
will  be  communicated  by  superior  beings  who 
have  visited  the  different  systems  dispersed 
through  the  universe,  and  have  acquired  infor- 
tion  respecting  their  history,  and  their  physical 
and  moral  scenery.  We  learn  from  Scripture, 
that  there  are  intelligences  who  can  wing  their 
way,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  from  one  world  to 
another.  Such  beings,  in  the  course  of  a  thou- 
sand centuries,  must  have  made  many  extensive 
tours  through  the  regions  of  creation,  and  ac- 
quired a  coinpreheasive  knowledge  of  the  most 


striking  scenes  which  the  universe  displays., 
And,  since  they  have  occasionally  ming.ed  in 
the  society  of  men,  and  communicated  intelli- 
gence from  heaven  to  earth,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  they  will  have  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  redeemed  men  in  a  future  state,  and 
communicate  the  discoveries  they  have  made 
respecting  the  economy  and  grandeur  of  God's 
universal  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ought  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  such  com- 
munications would  neither  be  fully  understood 
nor  appreciated,  unless  the  mind  had  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts,  and  the 
grand  outlines  of  astronomical  science.  To  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  those  sublime  details  which 
angels  or  archangels  might  communicate  respect- 
ing other  systems  and  worlds,  the  mind  must  be 
prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  those  principles 
which  have  already  been  ascertained,  and  of 
those  discoveries  which  have  already  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  system  of  the  universe.  Sup- 
pose a  group  of  the  native  tribes  of  New  Hol- 
land or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  detail  of  the 
principal  discoveries  which  modern  astronomers 
have  made  in  the  heavens — it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  their  minds  a  clear  conception 
even  of  the  prominent  and  leading  facts  of  this 
science,  from  the  want  of  those  general  ideas 
which  are  previously  necessary  in  order  to  the 
right  understanding  of  such  communications. 
Such  would  be  the  case  of  men  in  a  future  state, 
in  regard  to  Ihe  communications  of  angelic  mes- 
sengers from  distant  worlds,  were  their  minds  not 
imbued  with  a  certain  portion  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  They  might  stare,  and  wonder  at 
some  of  the  facts  detailed ;  but  their  ideas  would 
be  vague  and  confused,  and  they  would  be  unable 
to  form  clear  and  comprehensive  conceptions  of 
the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the 
scenes  described,  in  all  their  bearings,  aspects, 
and  relations,  and  of  the  indications  they  afford 
of  exquisite  skill  and  intelligent  design. 

As  the  objects  which  astronomy  explores  are 
unlimited  in  their  range,  they  will  afford  an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  study  and  contemplation  to 
superior  beings,  and  to  mankind  when  placed  in 
a  higher  sphere  of  existence.  Astronomical  sci- 
ence, as  having  for  its  object  to  investigate  and 
explore  the  facts  and  relations  peculiar  to  all  the 
great  bodies  in  the  universe,  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted ;  unless  we  suppose  that  finite  minds 
will  be  able,  at  some  future  period  in  duration, 
to  survey  and  to  comprehend  all  the  plans  and 
operations  of  the  infinite  Creator.  But  this  is 
evidently  impossible ;  for  "  who  can  by  searching 
find  out  God  ?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection  ?"  After  millions  of  centuries  have 
run  their  rounds,  new  scenes  of  grandeur  will  be 
still  bursting  on  the  astonished  mind,  new  regions 
of  creation,  and  new  display^  of  divine  powet 
and  wisdom  will  still  remain  to  be  explored  , 
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at4l,  con*e<]uently,  the  science  of  astronomy  will 
never  arrive  at  absolute  perfection,  but  will  be 
in  a  progressive  course  of  improvement  throut'li 
all  the  revol  ilions  of  eternity.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  investigations,  and  in  the  conleni- 
plation  of  such  objects  as  this  science  presents, 
the  grand  aim  of  celestial  intelligences  will  be, 
to  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  tlie  love  ofGod  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  their  views  of  the  glories  of 
his  empire  arc  enlarged,  in  a  similar  proportion 
will  their  conceptions  of  his  boundless  attributes 
be  expanded,  and  their  praises  and  adorations 
ascend  in  sublimcr  strains  to  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  who  alone  is  "  worthy 
to  receive  glory,  honour,  and  jxiwer,"  from  every 
order  of  his  creatures. 

Since  then,  it  appears,  that  astronomy  is  con- 
versant about  objects  the  most  wonderful  and 
sublime — since  these  objects  tend  to  amplify  our 
conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes — since  a 
clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  these  objects 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  acquisition  of  a 
certain  portion  of  astronomical  science — since 
the  heavens  constitute  the  principal  part  of  God's 
universal  empire — since  our  present  views  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  empire  are  so  obscure  and 
circumscribed — since  even  the  inPjrmation  that 
may  be  communicated  on  this  subject,  by  other  in- 
tellijiences,  could  not  be  fully  understood  without 
b'ome  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  this 
science — and  since  the  boundless  scenes  it  un- 
folds present  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  contem- 
plation, and  afford  motives  to  stimula'e  all  holy 
beings  to  incessant  adoration — it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  renovated  men,  in  a  supe- 
rior state  of  existence,  will  remain  in  ignorance 
of  this  subject,  or  that  the  study  of  it  will  ever 
be  discontinued  while  eternity  endures. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Rotund  Philosophy  is  another  subject  which 
will  doubtless  engage  the  attention  of  regenera- 
ted men  in  a  future  state. 

The  objects  of  this  science  is  to  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  to  explain 
their  causes,  to  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
the  Almighty  directs  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  trace  the  exquisite  skill  and  benevolent 
design  which  are  displayed  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe.  It  embraces  investigations  into 
the  several  powers  and  properties,  qualities  and 
attributes,  motions  and  appearances,  causes  and 
effects,  of  all  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  which  are  obvious  to  our  senses, — 
such  as  light,  heat,  colours,  air,  water,  sounds, 
echoes ;  the  electrical  and  magnetical  fluids  ; 
hatil,  rain,  snow,  dew,  thunder,  lightning,  the 
rainbow,  parhelia,  winds,  luminous  and  fiery 
meteors,  the  Aurora  Boreaiis,  ajid  similar  ob- 
jects in  the  system  of  nature. 

From  the  discoveries  of  experimental  philoso- 


phers, we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  t 
variety  of  striking  facts  and  agencies  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe,  which  display  the  amazing 
energies  of  the  Creator,  and  which  tend  to  ex- 
cite our  adniiralion  of  the  depths  of  his  wisdom 
and  intelligence.  We  learn  that  tlu^  Hght  emit- 
ted from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies 
moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  200,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time — that  every  ray  of  white  light 
is  composed  of  all  the  colours  in  nature,  blend- 
ed in  certain  proportions — that  the  immense 
variety  of  shades  of  colours  which  adorns  the 
different  landscapes  of  the  earth,  is  nut  in  the 
objects  themselves,  but  in  the  light  that  falls 
upon  them — and  that  thousands  of  millions  of 
rays  are  incessantly  flying  off  from  all  visible 
objects,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  an 
infinity  of  directions,  and  yet  conveying  to  every 
eye  that  is  open  to  receive  them,  a  distinct  pic- 
ture of  the  objects  whence  they  pioceed.  We 
learn  that  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us 
presses  our  bodies  with  a  weight  equal  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  that  it  contains  tlie  principles 
of  fire  and  flame — that,  in  one  combination,  it 
would  raise  our  animal  spirits  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ecstacy,  and  in  another,  cause  our  im- 
mediate destruction — that  is  capable  of  being 
compressed  into  40,000  times  less  space  than  it 
naturally  occupies — and  that  the  ]iroduction  of 
sound,  the  lives  of  animals,  and  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  depend  upon  its  various  and  unceas- 
ing agencies.  We  learn  that  a  certain  fluid 
pervades  all  nature,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
sliock  to  tlie  animal  frame,  which  shock  may  be 
communicated  in  an  instant  to  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals— that  this  fluid  moves  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity — that  it  can  be  drawn  from  the 
clouds  in  the  form  of  a  stream  of  fire — that  it 
melts  iron  wire,  increases  the  evaporation  of 
fluids,  destroys  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
and  occa^sionally  displays  its  energies  among  the 
clouds  in  the  form  of  fire-balls,  lambent  flames, 
and  forked  lightnings.  We  learn  that  the  bodies 
of  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  and  insects,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  eyes,  feet,  wings,  fins,  and  other 
members,  are  formed  with  admirable  skill,  so  as 
to  be  exactly  adapted  to  their  various  necessities 
and  modes  of  existence,  and  that  they  consist  of 
an  infinite  number  of  contrivances  and  adapta- 
tions in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intend- 
ed— and  that  the  beaver,  the  bee,  the  ant,  and 
other  insects,  construct  their  habitations,  and 
perform  their  operations  with  all  the  skill  and 
precision  of  the  nicest  mathematical  science. 
The  bee,  in  particular,  works,  as  if  it  knew  the 
highest  branches  of  mathematics,  which  required 
the  genius  of  Newton  to  discover. — In  short,  the 
whole  of  nature  presents  a  scene  of  wonders 
which,  when  seriously  contemplated,  is  calcu- 
lated to  expand  the  intellectual  powers,  to  refine 
the  affections,  and  to  excite  admiration  of  tLa 
attributes  of  God,  and  the  plan  of  his  providence. 
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Natural  Philosophy  may,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  branch  both  of  the  religion  of  nature, 
and  of  the  religion  of  revelation.  It  removes, 
in  part,  the  veil  w^hich  is  spread  over  the  mys- 
terious operations  of  nature,  and  discloses  to 
oiir  view  the  wonders  which  lie  concealed  from 
tile  souisn  multitude,  "  who  regard  not  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  nor  consider  the  operations  of  his 
hauls."  It  enables  us  to  perceive  th°-  footsteps  of 
the  Almighty  both  in  his  majestic  movements 
and  in  his  most  minute  designs  ;  for  there  is  not 
a  step  we  can  take  in  the  temple  of  nature,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  in 
which  we  do  not  behold  traces  of  inscrutable 
wisdom  and  design,  and  of  a  benevolence  which 
extends  its  kind  regards  to  every  rank  of  sensi- 
tive and  intelligent  existence.  It  shows  us  the 
beauty  and  goodness  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion ;  and  demonstrates,  that  the  communication 
of  happiness  is  the  final  cause  of  all  the  admi- 
rable arrangements  which  pervade  the  material 
system.  It  teaches  us,  that  the  several  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  carried  on  by  means  uncon- 
trollable by  human  power,  and  far  transcending 
finite  skill  to  plan  or  to  execute.  It  discovers 
those  laws  by  which  the  sovereign  of  the  universe 
governs  his  vast  dominions,  and  maintains  them 
in  undecaying  beauty  and  splendour,  throughout 
all  ages.  It  thus  enables  us  to  consecrate  the 
universe  into  one  grand  temple,  and,  from  the 
contemplation  of  every  object  it  presents,  to  ele- 
vate our  minds,  and  to  raise  our  voices  in  grate- 
ful praises  to  Him  "  who  created  all  things,  and 
for  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

In  the  future  world  there  will  be  abundant  scope 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  subject  to  an  indefi- 
nite extent.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate spirits,  after  their  departure  from  this  world, 
the  employments  in  which  they  engage,  and  the 
connection  in  which  they  stand  to  the  material 
system,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception,  and 
must  remain  in  ignorance  till  the  period  arrive 
when  we  shall  b«  actually  ushered  into  that  mys- 
terious scene  of  existence.  But,  we  are  assured, 
that,  after  the  resurrection,  ^material  world  will 
be  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  the  just,  in 
which  their  connection  with  the  visible  universe 
will  doubtless,  he  far  more  extensive  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and  wherever  a  material  system  ex- 
ists, it  affords  scope  for  physical  investigations, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  This  new  world  will  be  pre- 
pared and  arranged  by  divine  wisdom  ;  and 
consequently,  will  exhibit  scenes  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  oJ  exquisite  contrivance  and  benevo- 
lent design.  For,  if  the  world  we  now  inhabit, 
amidst  all  the  deformities  and  physical  derange- 
ments which  sin  has  introduced,  displays  so 
many  beautiful  arrangements  and  marks  of  in- 
telligence and  skill,  much  more  may  we  conclude, 
that  the  world  in  which  "  righteousness  shall 
«f  we!l,"  will  abound  in  every  thing  that  can  charm 


the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  imagination,  and  illus- 
trate the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  of  course 
will  present  a  boundless  field  for  the  most  sub' 
lime  investigations  of  science.  This  world,  in 
many  of  its  arrangements,  will  doubtless  present 
a  variety  of  objects  and  scenes  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  those  we  now  behold,  even  although  the 
same  physical  laws  which  govern  our  terrestrial 
system  should  still  continue  in  operation.  The 
inflection,  refraction  and  reflection  of  light  will 
be  directed  by  the  same  general  laws,  and  will 
produce  effects  analogous  to  those  we  now  per- 
ceive in  the  scene  around  us  ;  but  the  mediums 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  various  objects 
by  which  it  is  refracted  and  reflected,  and  many 
other  modifications  to  which  it  maybe  subjected, 
may  produce  a  variety  of  astonishing  effects, 
surpassing  every  thing  we  now  behold,  and  ex- 
hibit scenes  of  beauty  and  magnificence  of  whicn 
we  can,  at  present,  form  no  distinct  conception. 
The  science  of  optics,  in  unfolding  to  us  the  na- 
ture of  light,  and  the  various  properties  of  prisms, 
minors,  and  lenses,  has  enabled  us  to  exhibit  a 
variety  of  beautiful  and  surprising  effects,  and 
to  perceive  traces  of  infinite  intelligence  in  rela- 
tion to  this  element,  beyond  what  former  ages 
could  have  believed.  And,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence, when  arranging  other  worlds,  the  ele- 
ment of  light  is  capable  of  being  modified  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant, 
so  as  to  produce  the  most  glorious  and  transport- 
ing effects.  There  will  probably  be  no  such 
phenomena  as  thunder,  lightning,  and  fiery  me- 
teors in  the  world  to  which  I  allude,  but  the 
electrical  fluid,  which  is  the  principal  agent  in 
producing  these  appearances,  and  which  pervades 
every  part  of  nature,  may  operate  in  that  world 
in  a  different  manner,  and,  instead  of  producing 
effects  that  are  terrific  and  appalling,  may  be  an 
agent  for  creating  scenes  which  will  inspire  tho 
soul  with  admiration  and  delight.  Some  of  the 
mechanical,  pneumatical,  and  hydrostatical  prin- 
ciples which  enter  into  the  construction  of  mills, 
wheel-carriages,  forcing  pumps,  and  steam-en- 
gines, may  not  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes 
in  the  future  world  ;  but  they  may  bo  applicable 
to  a  variety  of  other  unknown  purposes  corres- 
ponding to  the  nature  of  that  world,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  employments  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  such  cases  as  those  now  alluded  to,  and  in 
thousands  of  others,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  the  application  of  all  the  principles  of  natural 
science  ;  and  thousands  of  facts  and  principles,  to 
us  unknown,  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  superior  sagacity  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants. 
To  maintain  the  contrary,  would  be,  in  eflfect, 
to  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  intellect  inferior  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, — tliat  their  know- 
ledge is  less  extensive  than  ours, — that  they  make 
no  progress  in  moral  and  intellectual  attairiiienis. 
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— sikI  that  they  have  no  desire  to  explore  "  the 
wijrks  of  the  Lord,  and  to  consider  the  operations 
of  liis  hands." 

\Vhat  has  been  now  stated  in  relation  to  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  will  equally  apply  to  the  science 
of  Chymistry.  This  science  has  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  the  first  principles  of  all  bodies,  their 
v.irious  properties  and  combinations,  their  mode 
of  operation,  and  the  effects  ihey  proiluce  in  the 
economy  ofnature.  lis  discovories  have  not  only 
unfolded  many  of  the  admirable  processes  which 
are  going  forward  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  but  have  opened  to  our  view 
many  sirikin:;  displays  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  in  producing,  by  the  most  simple 
means,  the  most  astonishing  and  benevolent  ef- 
fects. The  principles  of  this  science  must,  there- 
fore, be  applicable,  xcherevcr  matter  exists,  under 
whatever  shape  or  modification  it  may  present 
itself;  and  as  all  the  worlds  throughout  the  uni- 
verse are  composed  of  matter  compounded  into 
various  forms,  they  must  afford  an  ample  range 
(or  the  investigations  and  researches  of  chymical 
science. 

A.5AT0My  AXD  PHVSIOLOGF. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  subjects  whicn  we 
mav  reasonably  conclude,  will  occasionally  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The 
object  of  these  sciences  is,  to  investigate  tlie  ge- 
neral structure  and  economy  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  especially  the  parts  and  functions  of  tJie  hu^ 
man  body.  The  system  of  organization  connected 
with  ihe  human  frame  is  the  most  admirable 
piece  of  mechanism  which  the  mind  can  contem- 
plate— whether  we  consider  the  immense  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  parts — the  numerous  func- 
tions thev  perform — the  rapid  movements  which 
are  incessantly  going  forward  throughout  every 
part  of  this  system — the  amazing  force  exerted 
by  the  heart  and  muscles^the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  respiration — the  system  of  veins  and 
arteries — the  articulation  of  the  bones — the  struc- 
ture and  course  of  the  lymphatics — the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  nerves — the  circulation  of  the  blood 
— the  wonderful  changes,  dissolutions  and  com- 
binations continually  going  on — the  chymicd  ap- 
paratus adapted  for  effecting  these  purposes— 
the  organs  of  sense  by  which  an  intercourse  is 
maintained  with  the  external  world^-or,  the  har- 
monious correspondence  of  all  its  parts  and 
functions  with  the  agencies  of  the  surrounding 
elements.  From  the  researches  of  physiologists 
we  learn,  that  there  are  in  the  human  body,  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  bones  variously  articu- 
lated, each  of  them  having  above  forty  distinct 
scopes  or  intentions  ;  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  muscles  of  various  figures  and  magnitudes, 
connected  with  the  bones,  for  producing  the  nu- 
merous movements  of  the  animal  frame — that 
Tiore  than  a  hundred  of  these  muscles  are  em- 
ployed every  time  we  breathe— that  there  are 


thousands  of  veins  and  arteries  distributed 
throughout  every  part  of  this  wonderful  system 
— that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  rushes  with  im- 
mense velocity,  through  these  vessels,  and  through 
the  heart,  fourteen  times  every  hour — that  respi- 
ration is  nothing  else  than  a  species  of  comhui- 
lion,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  diffuses  heat  and  vi- 
gour throughout  the  system — that  the  lungs  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  memhranoua 
cells  or  vesicles  variously  figured,  and  full  of  air, 
communicating  on  all  sides  with  one  another,  and 
that  their  number  amounts  to  at  least  1,700,000.- 
000 — that  there  are  above  three  hundred  thou- 
sand millions  of  pores  in  the  glands  of  the  skin 
w-hich  covers  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man, 
through  which  the  sweat  and  insensible  perspi- 
ration are  continually  issuing — that  thousands  of 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  tubes  are  absorbing  ana 
conveying  nutriment  to  the  blood — that  the  heart, 
in  the  centre  of  the  system,  is  exerting  an  im- 
mense muscular  force,  and  giving  ninety-six 
thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four  hours  ; — and 
that  all  this  complicated  system  of  mechanism, 
and  hundreds  of  other  functions  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  must  be  in  constant  action,  in  order  to 
preserve  us  in  existence,  and  secure  our  enjoy- 
ment. 

This  subject  frequently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  pious  Psalmist.  \Vith  an  eye  of  intelli- 
gence and  devotion,  he  surveyed  the  curious  or- 
ganization of  the  human  frame,  from  the  rude 
embryo  in  the  womb  to  the  full  developement  of 
all  its  functions  : — and,  struck  with  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  displayed  in  its  formation,  he  raised 
his  thoughts  to  God  in  grateful  adoration.  "  I 
will  praise  thee,"  he  exclaims,  "  for  I  am  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  ;  marvellous  are  ihv 
works  I  How  precious  are  thy  wonderful  contri- 
vances in  relation  to  me,  OGJod!  How  great 
is  the  sum  of  them !  If  I  should  count  them,  they 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sand."  This  body, 
however,  wonderful  as  its  structure  is,  is  liabb 
to  decay,  and  must  soon  be  dissolved  in  the  grave. 
But  we  are  assured  that  a  period  is  approaching, 
when,  "  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth ;" 
when  this  mortal  frame  "  shall  put  on  immortal' 
ity"  and  when  that  which  was  sown  in  corrup- 
tion "shall  be  raised  in  glory."  If  the  human 
body,  even  in  its  present  state  of  degradation,  ex- 
cited the  pious  admiration  of  the  Psalmist,  much 
more  will  it  appear  worthy  of  our  highest  admi- 
ration, when  it  emerges  from  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption to  participate  in  the  glories  of  an  I'm- 
mortal  life.  Its  faculties  will  then  be  invigorated, 
its  tendency  to  dissolution  destroyed,  every  print 
ciple  of  disease  annihilated,  and  every  thing  that 
is  loathsome  and  deformed  for  ever  prevented. 
Being  "fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious 
body,"  its  beauty  will  be  exquisite,  its  symmetry 
perfect,  its  aspect  bright  and  refulgent,  and  ita 
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motions  vigorous  and  nimble.  Its  sensitive  organs 
will  tie  relined  and  improveJ,  and  the  s;jhere  of 
their  operation  extended.  Its  auditory  organs 
will  be  tuned  to  receive  the  most  delightful  sen- 
sations from  the  harmonies  of  celestial  music, 
and  its  visual  powers  rendered  capable  of  per- 
ceiving the  minutest  objects,  and  penetrating  into 
the  most  distant  regions.  New  senses  and  facul- 
ties of  perception,  and  new  powers  of  motion, 
fitted  to  transport  it  with  rapidity  from  one  por- 
tion of  space  to  another,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  superadded  to  the  powers  with  which  it  is 
now  invested.  And,  surely,  the  contrivances  and 
adaptations  which  must  enter  into  the  structure 
of  such  an  organical  frame,  cannot  be  less  curi- 
ous and  exquisite,  nor  display  less  wisdom  and 
intelligence  than  those  which  we  now  perceive 
in  our  mortal  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
necessarily  suppose  thousands  of  the  most  deli- 
cate contrivances  and  compensations,  different 
from  every  thing  we  can  now  conceive,  to  be  es- 
sentially requisite  in  the  construction  of  an  or- 
ganized body  intended  for  perpetual  activity,  and 
destined  to  an  immortal  duration. — To  inves- 
tigate and  to  contemplate  the  contrivances  of 
divine  wisdom,  by  which  the  elements  of  disease 
and  death  are  for  ever  prevented  from  entering 
into  this  renovated  frame,  and  by  which  it  will 
be  preserved  in  undecaying  youth  and  vigour 
throughout  the  lapse  of  innumerable  ages,  v.'e 
must  necessarily  conclude,  will  form  a  part  of 
the  sludies  of  renovated  man  in  the  future  world  ; 
— nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame  we  now 
acquire,  may  be  a  preparatory  qualification,  for 
enabling  us  to  form  an  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  powers,  qualities, 
and  peculiar  organization,  of  the  bodies  of  tho 
saints  after  the  period  of  the  resurrection. 


Another  branch  of  study  in  which  the  saints 
in  heaven  will  engage,  is  History.  History 
iontains  a  record  of  past  facts  and  events ;  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  transactions  which 
happened  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before 
we  were  brought  into  existence.  When  viewed 
in  its  proper  light,  it  may  be  considered  as  no- 
thing else  than  a  detail  of  the  operations  of 
Divine  Providence  in  relation  to  the  moral  in- 
telligences of  this  world.  It  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  human  race,  and  the  deep  and 
niiiversal  depravity  in  which  they  are  involved; 
and  disfilays  the  rectitude  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  the  equity  of  his  moral  administra- 
tion. 

History,  therefore,  will  form  a  prominent  ob- 
ject of  study  among  the  celestial  inhabitants,  as 
furnishing  those  materials  which  will  illustrate 
the  ways  of  Providence  and  display  the  wisdom 
uui  righteousness  of  Jehovah  in  his  government 


of  the  world.  At  present  we  can  conttmpiate 
only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  Of  the  history  of  some  nations  we 
are  altogether  ignorant ;  and  of  the  history  of 
others  we  have  only  a  few  unconnected  details, 
blended  with  fabulous  narrations  and  extrava- 
gant fictions.  Of  no  nation  whatever  have  we 
an  entire  history  composed  of  authentic  mate- 
rials ;  and  consequently,  we  perceive  only  some 
broken  and  detached  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  and  are  unable  to  survey 
the  whole  of  God's  procedure  towards  our  race, 
in  one  unbroken  series,  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  time.  AVe  know  nothing  decisively  re- 
specting the  period  during  which  man  remained 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  nor  of  the  particular 
transactions  and  events  that  happened  previous 
to  his  fall.  And  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
state  of  mankind,  of  the  events  which  befell 
them,  and  of  the  civil  and  religious  arrangements 
which  existed,  during  the  period  of  sixteen 
hundred  years  which  intervened  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  though  the  world  was 
then  more  fertile  and  populous  than  it  has  ever 
since  been  ?  How  litt4e  do  we  know  of  the 
state  of  mankind  immediately  previous  to  the 
flood,  of  the  scenes  of  consternation  and  terror 
which  must  have  been  displayed  over  all  the 
earth,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  the  cataracts  of  heaven  opened, 
and  of  the  dreadful  concussion  of  the  elements  of 
nature,  when  the  solid  strata  of  the  eartn  were 
rent  asunder,  when  the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains were  overturned,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  transformed  into  one  boundless  ocean  ? 
How  little  do  we  know  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  gradual  rise  of  idolatry,  and 
of  the  origin  of  the  great  empires  into  which  the 
world  has  been  divided  ?  How  little  do  we  know 
even  ot  the  history  of  I  he  Jewish  nation,  posterior 
to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity? 
Whither  were  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  scattered 
among  the  nations,  what  events  have  befallen 
them,  and  in  what  countries  are  they  now  to  be 
found  ?  Of  the  history  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world  (the  Jews  only  excepted)  from  the  time  of 
the  deluge  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  a  period  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  we  remain  in  pro- 
found ignorance.  And  yet,  during  that  long 
period,  God  had  not  forsaken  the  earth  ;  his  dis- 
pensations towards  his  rational  offspring  were 
still  going  forward,  empires  were  rising  and  de- 
clinins,  one  generation  passing  away,  and  another 
generation  coming,  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
mankind  ushered  into  the  eternal  world. — Those 
chasms  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  hide 
from  our  view  the  greater  portion  of  God's  moral 
dispensations,  will,  doubtless,  be  filled  up  in  the 
eternal  state,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fake 
a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
divine  procedure,  in  all  its  connections  and 
bearings  towards  every  nation  upon  earth 
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But  the  history  of  man  is  not  the  only  topic  in  mute  connexion  with  each  other;  so  that  an  ae 
this  deparlnient  of  knowledge,  tliat  will  occu|iy  quainlancc  with  one  department  of  l<nowiedge  u 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  essentially  requisite  to  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
history  of  a7i^e(«—<if  their  faculties,  intercourses,  sive  view  of  another.  Astronomy  supjxises  a 
and  eniployinents^-of  their  modes  of  cummuni-  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geomitry,  trigonome- 
calion  with  each  other — of  their  different  enibas-  try,  conic  sections,  and  other  [larts  of  malhema- 
sies  to  distant  worlds — of  the  transactions  which  tics;  experimental  philosophy  supposes  a  previous 
have  taken  place  in  their  society — and  of  the  acquaintance  witli  natural  history  and  physiology, 
revolutions  through  which  they  may  have  passed     and  is  intimately  connected  wiih   cliyrnislry,  mi- 

— the  history  of  apostate   angels — the   cause  of  neralogy  and  botanv  ;  and  anatomy  and  physiology 

their   fall  and   the  circumstances  with  which  it  suppose   a   knowledge  of  the    leading  principles 

was  attended — the  plans  they  have  been  pursuing  of  hydrostatics,   pneumatics,   and   optics.     The 

since    that   period,    and    the  means    by    which  principles  of  one  science  run  into  another,   and 

they  have  endeavoured    to  accomplish    their  in-  reflect  a  mutual  lustre  on  each  other,  so  that  ail 

fernal  devices — will  doubtless  form   a  portion  of  the    sciences,    when   properly    conducted,    and 

the  history  of  divine  dispensations,  which    "  the  viewed  in  their  true  light,  have  but  one  object  in 

^saints  in  light"  will  be  permitted  to  contemplate,  view,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  facts  existing  in 

Over  this   part  of  the  divine  economy  a  veil  of  the  universe,  their  connexions  and  relations,  the 

darkness  is  spread,  which,   we  have  reason   to  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  the  illus- 

believe,  will  be  withdrawn,  when  that  which   is  trations  they  afford  of  the   power,  wisdom  and 

perfect  is  come,  and,  "  when  we  shall  know  even  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 
as  also  we  are  known." — It  is  also  probable,  that 

the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  the  history  ofother  In  order  to  elucidate  this  topic  a  little  farther, 
worlds  will  be  disclosed  to  their  view.  The  his-  the  following  brief  remarlis  may  be  stated. — It  is 
lory  of  the  different  planets  in  the  solar  system,  admitted,  by  everv  believer  in  Revelation,*  that, 
and  of  those  which  are  connected  with  other  at  the  close  of  the  present  arrangements  respect- 
systems  in  the  universe — the  periods  of  their  ing  our  world,  "  All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
creation,  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  the  be  raised  to  life  ;"  and  that,  however  different 
changes  through  which  they  have  passed,  the  pc-  the  constitution  of  these  new-modelled  bodies 
culiar  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  them,  may  be  from  their  present  slate  of  organization, 
and  many  other  particulars,  maybe  gradually  they  will  still  be  Tna/en'a/ vehicles,  furnished  with 
laid  open  to  the  "  redeemed  from  among  men,"  organs  of  sensation  as  the  medium  of  perception 
for  enlarging  their  views  of  the  divine  govern-  to  the  immaterial  spirit.  In  what  manner  the 
ment.  By  means  of  such  communications  they  disembodied  spirit  views  material  objects  and  re- 
will  acquire  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  con-  lalions,  and  applies  the  knowledge  of  them  which 
ception  of  the  moral  character  and  attributes  of  it  acquired  while  united  to  an  organical  structure, 
God,  of  the  rectitude  of  his  administrations,  and  we  can  have  no  conception  whatever,  till  we  be 
of  "  his  manifold  WLsdom  "  in  the  various  modes  actually  ushered  into  the  separate  state;  and 
by  which  he  governs  the  different  provinces  of  therefore,  the  observaiSons  already  made,  or 
his  vast  empire.  Under  the  impressions  which  which  may  yet  be  thrown  out  on  this  subject,  are 
such  views  will  produce,  they  will  rejoice  in  the  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  intermediate  state 
divine  government,  and  join  with  rapture  in  the  of  the  spirits  of  good  men.  That  state,  whai- 
song  of  IMoses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  ever  may  be  the  modus  of  perception  and  enjoy- 
of  the  Lamb,  saying,  "  Great  and  marvellous  nient  in  it,  is  a  state  of  imperfection,  and,  in 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty!  Just  and  some  respects,  an  unnatural  s\&\c,  if  we  suppose 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  !"  that  the  spirit  is  not  connected  with  any  material 

vehicle. — Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  spirits 
Thus  I  have  briefly  stated,  in  the  preceding  of  the  just,  at  the  general  resurrection,  are  to  be 
pages,  some  of  those  branches  of  science  which  reunited  to  material  crganical  structures,  it  must 
will  be  recognised  by  the  righteous  in  a  future  also  be  admitted,  that  those  structures  must  hare 
state.  Several  other  departments  of  scientific  some  material  substratum  on  which  to  rest,  or, 
knowledge  might  have  been  specified  ;  but  my  in  other  words,  a  material  world  or  habitation  in 
intention  simply  was,  to  present  to  the  view  of  which  thev  may  reside.  This  last  position  is 
the  reader,  a  few  specimens  as  illustrations  of  my  also  as  evident,  from  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
general  position,  "  that  science  must  be  consi-  ture,  as  the  first.  For,  while  we  are  informed 
dered  as  having  a  relation  to  a  future  world."  If  that  the  elementary  parts  of  our  globe  shall  be 
It  be  admitted  that  any  one  science  will  be  cul-  dissolved,  we  are  at  the  same  time  assured,  that 
tivated  in  heaven,  it  will  follow,  that  the  greater  '^  Tiew  heavens  and  a  new  earth"  shall  be  pre- 
part  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  sciences  which  pared,  "  wherein  the  righteous  shall  dwell  ;"— 
Jfing  to  light  the  treasures  of  useful  knowledge,  that  is,  a  world  purified  from  physical  and  moral 

will  likewise  be   prosecuted  by  superior   intelli-         ._,      ,„  .„ „ . , „_,     __ 
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evil,  and  fitted  to  the  lenovated  faculties  of  the 
redeemed,  will  be  prepared  in  some  part  of  the 
universe,  for  the  residence  of  the  just. 

In  reference  to  the  locality,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  our  future  destination,  there  appear  to  be 
only  four  or  five  suppositions  that  can  be  formed. 
Either,  1.  The  world  we  now  inhabit  will  be 
new-modelled,  after  the  general  conflagration, 
*nd  furnished  as  a  proper  place  of  residence  for 
its  renovated  inhabitants ; — or,  2.  Some  of  the 
globes  now  existing  in  other  regions  of  space,  to 
which  the  holy  inhabitants  of  our  world  will  be 
transported,  may  be  allotted  as  the  more  perma- 
nent habitation  of  the  just; — or,  3.  Some  new 
globe  or  world  will  be  immediately  created, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  redeemed  men, 
and  adorned  with  scenery  fitted  to  call  forth  into 
exercise  their  renovated  powers  ; — or,  4.  The 
redeemed  inhabitants  of  heaven  may  be  permit- 
ted to  transport  themselves  from  one  region  or 
world  to  another,  and  be  furnished  with  faculties 
and  vehicles  for  this  purpose  ; — or,  5.  After  re- 
maining for  a  certain  lapse  of  ages  in  that  parti- 
cular world  to  which  ihey  shall  be  introduced 
immediately  after  the  resurrection,  they  may  be 
transported  to  another  region  of  the  universe,  to 
contem|)late  a  new  scene  of  creating  power  and 
intelligence,  and  afterwards  pass,  at  distant  in- 
tervals, through  a  successive  series  of  transporta- 
tions, in  order  to  obtain  more  ample  prospects  of 
the  riches  and  glory  of  God's  universal  kingdom. 
In  all  these  cases,  whatever  supposition  we 
may  adopt  as  most  probable,  the  general  laws 
which  now  govern  the  universe,  and  the  general 
relations  of  the  great  bodies  in  the  universe  to 
each  other  will  remain,  on  the  whole,  unchanged  ; 
unless  we  adopt  the  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  the  whole  frame  of  Jeho- 
vah's empire  will  be  unhinged  and  overturned, 
for  the  sake  of  our  world,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  but  an  un- 
dislinguishable  atom  amidst  the  immensity  of 
God's  works.  With  equal  reason  might  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
planet  which  revolves  around  the  star  Siriuf,  or 
the  catastrophe  which  may  have  befallen  the 
planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  must 
necessarily  involve  in  them  the  destruction  of 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  globe 
we  now  inhabit,  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere, 
shall  be  cleared  from  the  physical  evils  which 
now  exist,  and  undergo  a  new  arrangement  to 
render  it  fit  for  being  the  abode  of  holy  intelli- 
gences in  a  future  state.  On  this  supposition, 
would  not  the  general  relation  of  things  in  the 
universe  remain  materially  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent? The  wide  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and 
all  the  orbs  it  contains,  would  present  the  same 
general  arrangement  and  relation  to  each  other 
which  they  now  do.  Supposing  this  new-mo- 
jelled  world  to  bo  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
18 


figure — which  appears  to  be  the  general  from  of 
all  the  great  bodies  in  the  universe  with  which 
we  are  acquainted — there  would  then  exist  cer- 
tain  properties  and  relations  between  circles  cut- 
ting each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  any  other 
direction  ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  an  equa- 
tor and  poles,  parallels  and  meridians,  &c.  as  at 
present.  The  direction  of  its  motion,  the  incli- 
nation of  its  axis,  the  component  parts  of  its 
surface  and  atmosphere,  and  other  circumstances; 
might  be  changed,  which  would  produce  aa 
immense  variety  of  phenomena,  different  from 
what  now  takes  place;  but  the  same  general 
principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  chymistry  and  mechanics,  which  apply 
to  all  the  various  relations  of  material  object* 
wherever  existing,  would  also  be  applicable  io 
the  present  case  ;  and,  consequently,  such  sci- 
ences would  be  recognised  and  cultivated,  and 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  built,  reasoned 
and  acted  upon,  though  in  a  more  perfect  man- 
ner than  at  present,  in  this  new  world  and  new 
order  of  things.  Such  sciences,  therefore,  as 
flow  from  the  natural  and  necessary  relations  of 
material  objects,  and  which  lend  to  direct  us  in 
our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  tho 
great  Architect  of  nature,  must  be  known  and 
cultivated  in  a  future  world,  where  rational  spirits 
are  united  to  an  organical  structure,  and  related 
to  a  material  system ;  and  consequently,  if  tha 
elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  such 
sciences  be  not  acquired  now,  they  will  remain 
to  be  acquired  hereafter. 

The  remarks  now  stated,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, will  apply  to  any  of  the  other  suppositions 
which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  our  future  destination. — Even 
although  the  relations  of  external  objects  and 
their  various  properties,  in  the  future  world,  werg 
altogether  different  from  those  which  obtain  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  still,  it  would  be 
useful  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  mind,  to  ba 
enabled  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
to  perceive  how  the  divine  wisdom  is  displayefl 
in  every  mode  and  variety  of  existence.  No 
possible  mode  of  material  existence,  however, 
can  be  conceived  to  exist,  to  which  some  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  scientific  knowledge  da 
not  apply. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  arts  and  science* 
which  more  immediately  respect  the  preseril 
world,  and  our  relations  in  it,  which  cannot  bj 
supposed  to  be  subjects  of  investigation  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  happy  existence.  The  study  ot 
languages — which  forms  a  prominent  object  of 
attention  with  many  of  those  who  declaim  on  the 
vanity  of  human  science — the  study  of  medicina 
as  a  practical  art;  the  study  of  civil  and  muni>i 
cipal  law  ;  the  study  of  political  economy,  he» 
raldry  and  fortification  ,  the  arts  of  war,  farriery, 
falconry,  hunting  and  fishing ;  the  arts  of  tho 
manufacturer,  clothier,  dyer,  &c. — in  short,  aH 
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those  arts  and  sciences  which  have  (licir  foiinda- 
lion  in  the  moral  depravity  of  our  nature,  will,  <>f 
course,  pass  away,  as  exercises  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  deranged  stale  of  our  terrestrial 
habitation,  and  liio  degraded  condilion  of  iis 
inhabitants  ;  and  wiiicli,  therefore,  can  have  no 
place  in  a  scene  of  moral  perleclion.  But  the 
principles  of  the  niaiheniatics,  and  the  axioms 
on  which  they  are  built,  the  trullis  of  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  geography,  mechanics, 
and  similar  sciences,  will  be  recognised,  and 
<i)rm  the  basis  of  reasoning  and  of  action,  so 
long  as  we  are  sentient  beings,  and  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  material  system  of  the  universe.  Ma- 
ny trutlis,  indeed,  which  now  require  much  study, 
and  long  and  intricate  trains  of  reasoning  before 
they  can  be  acquired,  may  be  perceived  by  sim- 
ple intuition,  or,  at  least,  be  more  easily  and 
rapidly  apprehended  than  at  present.  If  a  genius 
like  tliat  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  could  perceive  at 
a  glance,  the  truth  of  Euclid's  propositions  in 
geometry,  without  altending  to  every  part  of  the 
process  requisite  for  ordinary  minds,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that,  in  a  world  where  the 
physical  and  moral  obstructions  to  intellectual 
energy  are  removed,  every  science,  and  every 
relation  subsisting  among  corporeal  and  inteilec- 
tua!  beings,  will  be  more  clearly,  rapidly,  and 
comprehensively  perceived  and  understood. 

Many  striking  instances  have  occasionly  oc- 
curred, of  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  human 
mind,  even  amidst  the  obscurities,  and  the  ob- 
structions to  mental  activity  which  exist  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  illustrious  Pascal, 
no  less  celebrated  for  his  piety  than  for  his  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  when  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  while  immersed  in  the  study 
of  languages,  without  books,  and  without  an  in- 
structor, discovered  and  demonstrated  most  of 
the  propositions  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  be- 
fore he  knew  that  such  a  book  was  in  exist- 
ence— to  the  astonishment  of  every  mathemati- 
cian ;  so  that,  at  that  early  age,  he  was  an  in- 
ventor of  geometrical  science.  He  afterwards 
iTiade  some  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the 
nature  of  sound,  and  on  the  weight  of  the  air, 
and  demonstrated  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere :  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  composed  a 
treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  men  of  the  greatest  abilities,  was  viewed 
as  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  human  mind.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  invented  an  arithme- 
tical machine  by  which  calculations  arc  made, 
not  only  without  ihe  helpof  apen,  but  even  with- 
out a  person's  knowing  a  single  rule  in  arithme- 
tic; and  by  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had 
acquired  a  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  when  his  mind  became 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  exercises  of  religion. — 
The  celebrated  Groiius,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
only  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  the  university  of 
Leyden,  maintaint^d    public  theses    in  mathe- 


matics, philosophy  and  lav\,  with  universal  ajv 
})lause.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ventured  to 
form  literary  plans  which  required  an  amazing! 
extent  of  knowledge ;  and  he  executed  ihem  in 
.such  perficlimi,  that  the  literary  world  was  struck 
with  astonishmtnt.  At  this  early  a^e  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Marlianui  Capella,  and 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  age.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
on  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  pitaded 
his  first  cause  at  Delf,  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion, having  previously  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences. — 
The  Admirable  CricIUon,  who  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Perth  and  St.  Andrews,  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  was  master  of 
ten  languages,  and  had  gone  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  as  they  w-ere  then  under- 
stood. At  Paris  he  one  day  engaged  in  a  dis- 
putation, which  lasted  nine  hours,  in  the  [)rtsence 
of  three  thousand  auditors,  against  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  masters,  on  every  subject 
they  could  propose,  and  having  silenced  all  his  an- 
tagonists, he  came  off  amidst  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, though  ho  had  spent  no  time  in  previous 
pre|)aration  for  the  contest. — Gassendi,  a  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  France,  at  the  age  of  four, 
declaimed  little  sermons  of  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  at  the  age  of  seven,  spent  whole  nisrhts  in 
observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  cf 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
at  sixteen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhe- 
toric at  Digne,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Aix.  His  vast  knowledge  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  was  ornamented  by  a  sincere 
aitachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  life 
formed  upon  its  principles  and  precepts. — Jere- 
miah Hurrox,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  astronomy,  before  he  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen,  had  acquired,  solely  by  his  own  indus- 
try, and  the  help  of  a  few  Latin  authors,  a  most 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  of  the  branches  of  mathematical  learning 
connected  with  it.  He  composed  astronomical 
tables  for  himself,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  the 
most  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time.  He 
calculated  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  across 
the  sun's  disk,  and  was  the  first  of  mortals  who 
beheld  this  singular  phenomenon,  which  is  now 
considered  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomi- 
cal science.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fame  of 
whose  genius  has  extended  over  the  whole  ci- 
vilized world,  made  his  great  discoveries  in  geo- 
metry and  fluxions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
two  celo'braled  works,  his  "  Principia"  and  "  Op- 
tics," by  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age; 
and  yet  these  works  contain  so  many  abstract 
profound  and  sublime  truths,  that  only  the  first  rato 
mathematicians  are  qualified  to  understand  end 
appreciate  thcra.    In  learning  mathematics,  he 
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uid  not  study  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  who  seem- 
ed to  him  toop.ain  and  simple,  and  unworthy  of 
taking  up  his  time.  He  understood  him  almost 
before  he  read  him  ;  and  a  cast  of  his  eye  upon 
the  contents  of  his  theorems,  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  master  of  their  demonstrations. — 
Amidst  all  the  sublime  investigations  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  science  iR  which  he  en- 
gaged, and  amidst  the  variety  of  books  he  had 
constantly  before  him,  the  Bible  was  that  which 
he  studied  with  the  greatest  application  ;  and 
his  meekness  and  modesty  were  no  less  admira- 
ble than  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  intellectual 
acquirements. — /.  Philip  Barratier,  who  died 
at  Halle  in  1740,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of 
memory  and  comprehension  of  mind.  At  the 
age  of  five,  he  understood  the  Greek,  Latin, 
German  and  French  languages  ;  at  the  age  of 
nine  he  could  translate  any  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Latin,  and  could  repeat  the 
whole  Hebrew  Psalter  ;  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year,  he  drew  up  a  Hebrew  lexi- 
con of  uncommon  and  difficult  words,  to  which  he 
added  many  curious  critical  remarks.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  he  published,  in  two  volunies  oc- 
tavo, a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin's  "  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica," with  historical  and  critical  notes  and  dis- 
sertations ;  the  whole  of  which  he  completed  in 
four  months.  In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  he 
prosecuted  philosophical  and  mathematical  pur- 
suits, and  in  his  fou'teenth  year  invented  a  me- 
thod of  discovering  tho  longitude  at  sea,  which  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  marks  of  superior  abilities. 
In  one  winter  he  read  twenty  great  folios,  with 
all  the  attention  of  a  vast  comprehensive  mijid. 
Such  rapid  progress  in  inlelleclnal  acquire- 
ments strikingly  evinces  the  vigour  and  compre- 
nension  of  the  human  faculties;  and  if  such 
varied  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
can  be  attained,  even  amidst  the  frailties  and 
physical  impediments  of  this  mortal  state,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  with  what  energy  and  rapidity 
the  most  sublime  investigations  may  be  prosecu- 
ted in  the  future  world,  when  the  spirit  is  con- 
nected w'th  an  incorruptible  bcdy,  fitted  to  ac- 
company it  in  all  its  movements  ;  and  when  every 
moral  obstruction  which  now  impedes  its  activity 
shall  be  completely  removed.  The  flights  of  the 
loftiest  genius  that  ever  appeared  on  earth,  when 
compared  with  the  rapid  movements  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants, 
may'be  no  more  than  as  the  flutterings  of  a  mi- 
croscopic insect,  to  the  sublime  flights  of  the 
soaring  eagle.  When  endowed  with  new  and 
vigorous  senses,  and  full  scope  is  afforded  for  ex- 
erting ail  the  energies  of  their  renovated  facul- 
ties, they  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  the  hidden 
springs  of  nature's  operations,  to  pursue  the  courses 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  most  distant  and 
rapid  care«r,  and  to  survey  the  whole  chain  of  mor- 


al dispensations  in  referencenot  only  to  the  hunwn 
race,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  world* 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  with 
an  observation  or  two,  which  may  tend  to  illus- 
trate and  corroborate  the  preceding  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
our  knowledge  in  the  future  world,  will  not  be 
diminished,  but  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
This  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Sacred  Records. 
"Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  we  know,  even  as  also  we  are  known,"  1 
Cor.  xiii.  12.  This  passage  intimates,  not  only 
that  our  knowledge  in  a  future  state  shall  be 
enlarged,  but  that  it  shall  be  increased  to  an 
extent  to  which  we  can,  at  present,  affix  no  limits. 
And  if  our  intellectual  views  shall  be  immensely 
expanded  in  the  realms  of  light,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  all  those  branches  of  useful  science 
which  assist  us  in  exploring  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty,  will  not  only  be  cultivated,  but  carried 
to  their  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  For  the 
faculties  we  now  possess  will  not  only  remain 
in  action,  but  will  be  strengthened  and  invigora- 
ted ;  and  the  range  of  objects  on  which  they  will 
be  employed  will  be  indefinitely  extended.  To 
suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  man  to 
be  deprived  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  of 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  confines  of  the  eternal  world.*  When  we 
enter  that  world  we  carry  with  us  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  of  which  we  are  now  con- 
scious, and,  along  with  them,  all  those  ideas  and 
all  that  knowledge  which  we  acquired  in  the 
present  state.  To  imagine  that  our  present  fa- 
culties will  be  essentially  changed,  and  the  ideas 
we  have  hitherto  acquired  totally  lost,  would  be 
nearly  the  same  as  to  suppose  that,  on  entering 
the  invisible  state,  men  will  be  transformed  into 
a  new  order  of  beings,  or  be  altogether  annihi- 
lated. And,  if  our  present  knowledge  shall  not 
be  destroyed  at  death,  it  must  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  future  improvements  we  may 
make,  and  of  all  the  discoveries  that  may  be  un- 
folded to  our  view  in  the  eternal  state. 

Again,  the  superior  intellectual  views  which 
some  individuals  shall  possess  beyond  others, 
will  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between 
redeemed  men  in  the  heavenly  state.  The  prin- 
cipal preparation  for  heaven  will  consist  in  re- 
newed dispositions  of  mind — in  the  full  exercise 

•  An  old  Welch  minister,  while  one  day  pursuing 
his  studies,  his  wife  being  in  the  room,  was  suddenly 
interrupted  bv  her  asking  him  a  question, which  has 
not  always  been  so  satisfactorily  answered—"  John 
Evans,  do  .vou  think  we  shall  be  known  to  each  other 
in  heaven?"  Without  hesitation  he  replied,— "To  be 
sure  we  shall,— do  you  think  we  shall  be  gre/iter  fools 
there,  than  we  are  here."— If  the  reader  keep  in  mind 
that  our  knowledge  in  heaven  will  be  increased,  and 
not  diminished  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  shall 
not  be  "greater  fools  there  than  we  are  here,"  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  all  that  I  have  hither- 
to stated  on  this  subject. 
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at  t/ve  to  God,  anJ  love  to  aii  suor^nlinaie  lioly 
imeilijences,  and  in  all  the  diversified  ramifica- 
tions of  action  into  which  these  gran-i  principles 
necessarily  diverge.  When  arrived  at  that  ha[>|i_v 
world  the  saints  will  feel  themselves  to  be  all 
equal, — as  they  were  once  "  children  of  disobe- 
dience even  as  others,"  as  thev  were  all  redeemed 
"  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  as  they  were 
renewed  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
— as  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  brethren  in 
Christ,  and  "  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,"  as  they  are  the  companions  of 
angels,  and  kings  and  priests  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all.  Without  the  exercise  of  holy  dis- 
positions, heaven  could  not  exist,  although  its 
inhabitants  had  reached  the  hii^hest  pitch  of  in- 
tellectual improvement ; — and  ail  who  shall  ulti- 
mately be  admitted  into  that  happy  state,  will 
feel  that  they  are  eternally  indebted  for  the  pri- 
vileges and  the  felicity  they  enjoy,  to  "  Him  that 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  who  was 
slain,  and  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood." 
But,  notwiihstandinj,  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able difference,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  expansum  of  their  intellectual  vietM. 
In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  all  equal.  Suppose  a  Negro 
slave,  who  had  been  recently  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  profound  Christian  philosopher,  to 
enter  the  eternal  world  at  the  same  time,  is  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amplitude  of  their  intellectual 
▼lews?  They  would  both^el  themselves  deli- 
vered from  sin  and  sorrow,  they  would  he  611ed 
with  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  new  scenes 
which  opened  to  their  view,  and  would  be  in- 
■pired  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  humility 
and  reverence ;  but  if  each  of  them  carried  along 
with  him  that  portion  of  knowledse  which  he 
acquired  in  the  present  life,  there  behoved  to  be 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  comprehension 
of  their  views  and  the  range  of  their  intellectual 
faculties ;  unless  we  suppose  that  a  change 
amounting  to  a  miracle  was  effected  in  the  mind 
of  the  Negro,  whose  niental  views  were  pre- 
viously circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  And,  to  suppose  such  a  miracle  wrought 
in  every  individual  case,  would  not  only  be  con- 
trary to  every  thing  we  know  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  divine  procedure,  but  would  destroy 
almost  ever)-  motive  that  should  now  induce  us 
to  make  progress  "  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  our  views  of 
the  works  and  dispensations  of  the  Almishty. 
In  the  course  of  ages,  indeed,  the  Negro  may 
equal  the  philosopher  in  the  extent  of  his  intel- 
lectual acquisitions ;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
both  Scripture*  and  reason  declare,  that  a  dif- 
ference must  exist,  unless  the  law^  which  govern 
ihs  intellectual  world  be  entirely  subverted.   Can 
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we  suppose,  fir  a  moment,' that  an  ignorant  pro- 
fligate, who  has  been  brought  to  repentance, 
and  to  "  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  only  a  fe» 
hours  before  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  spj- 
rils,  shall,  at  the  moment  he  has  arrived  in  the 
world  of  bliss,  acquire  those  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  divine  truth,  which  an  Owen,  a  Watts, 
a  Doddridge,  or  a  Dwight-,  attained  at  the  same 
stage  of  their  existence  ?  or  that  a  Hottentot, 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity only  during  the  last  month  ot  his  life, 
shall  enter  into  heaven  with  the  expansive  views 
of  a  New  ton  or  a  Boyle  ?  Such  a  supposition 
would  involve  a  reflection  on  the  icisdom  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  would  lead  us  tu  con- 
clude, that  all  the  labour  bestowed  by  the  illus- 
trious characters  now  alluded  to,  in  order  to  inn- 
prove  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  subjects,  waa 
quite  unnecessary,  and  even  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  egregious  trifling. 

Not  only  will  the  views  of  the  saints  in  beavea 
be  different  in  point  of  expansion  and  extent,  but 
their  love  to  God,  and  the  virtues  and  graces 
which  flow  from  this  principle,  will  be  diminished 
or  increased,  or,  at  least,  somewhat  modified  by 
the  narrowness  or  expansion  of  their  intellectual 
views.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  more  we 
know  of  God  the  more  ardently  shall  we  love 
him, — it  will  follow,  that,  in  proportion  as  w« 
acquire  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened  view 
of  the  operations  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation, 
in  the  scheme  of  providence,  and  in  the  plan  of 
redemption,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  our  love 
and  adoration  of  his  excellencies  be  ardent  and 
expansive.  In  this  point  of  view,  ''the  saints 
in  light"  will  make  improvement  in  holiness 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  though,  at 
every  staje  of  their  existen«b,  they  will  enjoy 
pure  and  unmingled  bliss.  Every  science  they  cul- 
tivate, and  every  stage  to  which  they  advance  va 
intellectual  improvement,  will  enable  them  to  d is- 
covernew  glories  in  the  divine  character,  which 
will  raife  their  affections  to  God  still  higher, 
and  render  their  cotiformity  to  his  moral  image 
more  complete. 

It  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
amons  theologians,  "  Whether  there  shall  be 
degrees  of  glory  in  heaven."  This  question 
may  be  easily  settled,  if  there  be  any  weight  in 
the  remarks  and  considerations  now  stated.  In 
so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  rn  the  vigour  and 
expansion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the 
amplitude  of  objects  they  are  enabled  to  embrace, 
in  so  far  mav  there  be  said  to  be  "  degrees  of 
glorj'  :"  and  a  superiority,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
considered  as  the  natural  reward  which  accom- 
panies the  diligent  improvement  of  onr  time  and 
faculties  upon  earth,  though  such  adistlnction  can 
never  be  supposed  to  produce  any  disposition 
approaching  to  envy,  as  so  frequently  happens  in 
the  present  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  produce  a  holy  emulation  to  improva 
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wery  faculty,  to  cultivate  every  branch  of  celes- 
tial science,  and  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  we  are 
told  in  Scripture,  that  the  reward  bestowed  on 
those  servants  to  whom  talents  were  intrusted, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  they  had 
made  ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  time,  the  saints 
will  present  an  appearance  analogous  to  that  of 
the  spangled  firmament ;  for  "  as  one  star  diC- 
ferelh  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  And  the  reason  of 
this  difference  is  intimated  by  the  prophet  Da- 
niel, '•  They  that  excel  in  wisdom  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." 

If  the  remarks  row  stated  have  any  solid  foun- 
dation, it  will  follow,  that  what  is  generally  term- 
ed human  science,  ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
considered  as  having  a  relation  merely  to  the 
present  world.  Such  an  idea  would  tend  to 
damp  our  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
knowledj«,  and  immensely  to  lessen  its  value. 
He  who  prosecutes  science  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
latim  merely  in  reference  to  the  contracted  span 
of  human  life,  acts  from  very  mean  and  narrow 
views,  and  may  be  considered,  in  some  points  of 
view,  as  little  superior  to  the  avaricious  man 
'vhose  mind  is  completel)'  absorbed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  perishing  treasures  of  this  world. 
The  Christian  philosopher,  who  traces  the  per- 
fections and  the  agency  of  God  in  every  object 
of  his  investigation,  ought  to  consider  his  present 
pursuits  as  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
improvement  which  will  have  no  termination — 
as  introductory  to  the  employments  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  higher  state  of  existence — anJ  as 
affording  him  a  more  advantageous  outset  into 
that  better  world  than  happens  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  his  enlarged  views.  For  the  more 
we  know  at  present  of  the  wonders  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the  material 
works  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
better  prepared  we  shall  be  for  more  enlarged 
contemplations  of  them  at  a  future  period,  and 
the  greater  pleasure  shall  we  feel  in  beholding 
those  objects  and  operations,  which  are  now  hid 
in  obscurity,  unveiled  to  view. 

In  throwing  out  the  preceding  reflections,  I 
am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  the  particu- 
lar arrangements  which  the  Almighty  has  form- 
ed in  relation  to  our  future  destination,  or  the 
particular  circumstances  which  may  exist  in 
other  worlds.  These  things  lie  altogether  be- 
vond  the  range  of  our  investigation,  and  must, 
therefore,  remain  inscrutable  in  our  present  state. 
But  there  are  certain  general  principles  or  re- 
lations whi"h  necessarily  flow  from  the  nature  of 
things,  which  must  be  considered  as  included 
Within  any  particular  arrangements  which  may 
fee  formed ;    and,  it  is  such  general  principles 


only  to  which  I  refer. — Nor  should  it  be  consi- 
dered as  presumption,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
these  general  principles  or  necessary  relations  ot 
things.  The  Creator  evidently  intended  we 
should  know  them  ;  since  he  has  exhibited  such 
an  immense  variety  of  his  works  before  us,  and 
has  bestowed  upon  us  faculties  adequate  to  ex- 
plore their  magnitude  and  arrangement,  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  direct  their  motions, 
and  to  perceive  their  connection  and  dependency, 
and  some  of  the  grand  designs  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

To  every  thing  that  has  just  now  been  stated 
in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  science  in  the 
celestial  world,  I  am  aware  it  will  be  objected 
by  some,  that  such  knowledge,  if  it  be  requisite 
in  a  future  state,  will  be  acquired  by  immediate 
intuition,  or  communicated  in  a  direct  maner  by 
the  Creator  himself. — For  such  an  assumption, 
however,  though  frequently  reiterated,  there  is 
no  foundation  in  any  passage  of  Scripture  when 
rationally  interpreted  ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
clearest  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  contrary  to  eve- 
ry regular  mode  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
by  which  rational  beings  are  conducted  to  know- 
ledge and  happiness  ;  it  would  imply  a  continued 
miracle — it  would  supersede  the  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty — and  it  would  ultimately  detract 
from  the  felicity  of  intelligent  agents.  For, 
a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  finite  intelli- 
gences arise  from  the  gradual  evolution  of  truth, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational 
powers.  Were  all  our  knowledge  in  a  future 
state  to  be  acquired  by  immediate  intuition,  or 
by  direct  supernatural  communications  from  the 
Deity,  our  rational  faculties  would,  in  many 
respects,  be  bestowed  in  vain.  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  main  designs  for  which  these  faculties 
were  bestowed,  that  we  flight  be  directed  in  the 
prosecution  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  deduce, 
from  the  scenes  of  the  visible  universe,  those 
conclusions  which  will  gradually  expand  our  views 
of  the  plans  and  perfections  of  its  Almighty  Au- 
thor. Adam,  when  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
(and  his  condition  in  that  stale,  as  amoral  agent 
was  precisely  similar  to  the  state  of  good  men 
in  a  future  world,  except  his  liability  to  fall) 
was  not  acquainted,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
every  object  in  the  world  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  their  various  relations  to  each  other. 
He  could  not  know,  for  example,  the  peculiar 
scenery  of  nature  which  existed  on  the  side  of 
the  globe  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  was 
placed.  He  must  have  exercised  his  senses,  his 
locomotive  faculties,  and  his  reasoning  powers, 
and  made  observations  and  experimental  re- 
searches of  various  kinds,  before  he  becaoM 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  structure,  the 
order  and  beauty  of  his  terrestrial  habitation. — 
For  to  suppose  man,  in  any  state,  a  mere  pas- 
sive subject  of  intellectual  and  externa!  inpre»> 
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sioni,  would  be,  to  reduce  him  (o  something  like 
A  mere  machine  ;  and  would  imply  a  subversion 
of  all  the  established  laws  whicli  regulate  the 
operations  of  matter  and  intellect  throughout  the 
universe. 

We  know,  likewise,  that  truth  is  gradually 
developed  even  to  superior  intelligences.  The 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
church,  and  the  plans  of  his  grace  in  relation  to 
the  Gentile  world,  were,  in  some  measure,  veiled 
to  the  angels,  till  the  facts  of  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  and  the  preaching  and  mir- 
acles of  the  Apostles  were  exhibited  to  their 
new  ;*  and  hence  they  are  represented  as  "  de- 
siring to  look  into,"  or  prying  with  avidity  into 
the  mysteries  of  re<iemption  ;  which  evidenlly 
implies,  the  active  exertion  of  their  powers  of 
reason  and  intelligence,  and  their  gradual  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledije  of  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  Almighty.  And,  if  beings  far  su- 
perior to  man  in  intellectual  capacity,  acquire 
their  knowledge  in  a  gradual  manner,  by  reflec- 
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tion  on  the  divine  dispensations,  and  the  c:ter- 
cise  of  their  menial  powers,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  (hat  man,  even  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence,  will  acquire  all  his  knowledge  at  once, 
or  without  the  exertion  of  those  intellectual  en- 
ergies witlk  whicli  he  is  endowed. 

In  short,  were  llie  saints  in  heaven  to  acquire 
all  their  knowledge  as  soon  as  ihey  entered  on 
that  scene  of  happiness,  we  must  suppose  them 
endowed  with  capacities,  not  only  superior  to  the 
most  exalted  seraphim,  but  even  approximating 
to  the  infinite  comprehension  of  the  Deity  him- 
self For  the  range  of  investigation  presented 
to  intelligent  beings  is  boundless,  e.xtending  to  all 
the  objects  and  moral  dispensations  of  God, 
throughout  the  immensity  of  his  empire.  And 
could  we  suppose  finite  minds  capable  of  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  this  range  of  objects  at  one 
comprehensive  grasp,  their  mental  energy  would 
soon  be  destroyed,  and  their  felicity  terminate  ; 
for  they  could  look  forward  to  no  farther  expan- 
sion of  their  views,  nor  to  a  succession  of  a  new 
range  of  objects  and  operations  through  all  the 
future  ages  of  eternity. 


PART   III. 


ON  THE  AIDS  WHICH  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  SCIENCE  AFFORD,  FOR  ENABLING  US  TO  FORM 
A  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CELESTUL  INHABITANTS  IN 
KNOWLEDGE  AND  FELICITY. 


Oy  the  subject  of  a  future  world,  and  llie  exer- 
cises and  enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants,  many 
foolish  and  inaccurate  conceptions  have  prevail- 
ed, even  in  the  Christian  world.  We  are  as- 
sured, that  the  founda^on  of  the  felicity  to  be 
enjoyed  in  that  world,  rests  on  the  absence  of 
every  evil,  and  the  attainment  of  moral  perfec- 
tion— that  the  principle  of  depravity  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  affections  purified  and  refined, 
before  we  can  enjoy  '■  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  These  are  principles  which 
are  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
accordant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and 
which  are  generally  recognised  by  the  various 
sections  of  the  religious  world.  But  the  greater 
part  of  Christians  rest  contented  with  the  most 
vague  and  incorrect  ideas  of  the  felicity  of  heaven, 
and  talk  and  write  about  it  in  so  loose  and  figu- 
rative a  manner,  as  can  convey  no  rational  nor 
definite  conception  of  the  sublime  contemplations 
and  employments  of  celestial  intelligences.  In- 
stead of  eliciting,  from  the  metaphorical  language 
of  Scripture,  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
ihey  endeavour  to  expand  and  ramify  the  figures 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  still  farther, 
keaping  metaphor  upon  metaphor,  and  epithet 
«i|>i)n  epithet,  and  blending  a  number  of  discord- 
■ul  ideas,  till  the  image  or  picture  presented  to 


the  mind  assumes  the  semblance  of  a  splf  nditi 
chaotic  mass,  or  of  a  dazzling  but  undefined  me- 
teor. The  term  Glory,  and  its  kindred  epithets, 
have  been  reiterated  a  thousand  times  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  heavenly  state  ; — the  redeemed  have 
been  represented  as  assembled  in  one  vast  crowd 
above  the  visible  concave  of  the  sky,  adorned 
with  "  starry  crowns,"  drinking  at  "  crystal 
fountains,"  and  making  '•  the  vault  of  heaven 
ring"  with  their  loud  acclamations.  The  Re- 
deemer himself  has  been  exhibited  as  suspended 
like  a  statue  in  the  heavens  above  this  immense 
crowd,  crowned  with  diadems,  and  encircled 
with  a  refulgent  splendour,  while  the  assembly 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  were  incessantly  gaz- 
ing on  this  object,  like  a  crowd  of  spectators 
gazing  at  the  motion  of  an  air  balloon,  or  of  a 
splendid  meteor.  Such  representations  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  idem  i)itended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  metaphorical  language  of  Inspiration,  when 
stripped  of  its  drapery.  They  can  convey  noth- 
ing but  a  meagre  and  distorted  conception  of  the 
eniploynienis  of  the  celestial  state,  and  tend  onlv 
to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  to  "darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

Hence  it  has  happened,  that  certain  infidel  scof- 
fers have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Christian 
Heaven  is  not  an  object  to  be  desired  ;  and  bav« 
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frequently  declaied,  thai  "they  could  feel  no 
pleasure  in  being  suspended  for  ever  in  an  elhe- 
feal  region,  and  perpetually  singing  psalms  and 
hymns  to  the  Eternal " — an  idea  of  heaven  which 
is  too  frequently  conveyed,  by  the  vague  and 
distorted  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
the  exercises  and  entertainments  of  the  future 
world. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God  :  they  reflect  a  mutual 
lustre  on  each  other;  and  the  discoveries  made 
in  the  latter,  are  calculated  to  expand  our  con- 
ceptions and  to  direct  our  views,  of  the  revela- 
tions contained  in  the  f  jrmer.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  sublime  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  exhibited  in  his  visible  creation,  our  ideas 
of  celestial  bliss  must  be  very  vague  and  confu- 
sed, and  our  hopes  of  full  und  perpetual  enjoyment 
in  the  future  state,  extremely  feeble  and  languid. 
From  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
it  appears,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  uninterrupted 
happiness,  without  satiety  or  disgust,  it  is  requi- 
site that  neiu  objects  and  new  trains  of  thought 
be  continually  opening  to  view.  A  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  objects  and  perceptions, 
however  sublime  in  themselves,  and  however  in- 
teresting and  delightful  they  may  have  been  felt 
at  one  period,  cannot  afford  uninterrupted  grati- 
fication to  minds  endowed  with  capacious  powers, 
and  capable  of  ranging  throujh  the  depths  of 
immensity.  But  all  the  objects  in  this  sublunary 
world  and  its  environs,  and  all  the  events  record- 
ed in  sacred  and  profane  history,  ate  not  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  expansive  minds  of  renovated 
intelligences  for  a  million  of  ages,  much  less 
throughout  an  endless  duration  of  existence.  A 
series  of  objects  and  of  moral  dispensations, 
more  extensive  than  those  immediately  connect- 
ed with  llie  globe  we  inhabit,  must,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  engage  the  attention  of  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  during  the  re- 
volutions of  eternal  ages;  in  order  that  their  fa- 
culties may  be  gratified  and  expanded — that  new 
views  of  the  divine  character  may  be  unfolded — 
and  that  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections, 
they  may  enjoy  a  perpetuity  of  bliss. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  that 
"  the  mysteries  of  redemption  will  be  sufficient 
to  afford  scope  for  the  delightful  investigation  of 
the  saints  to  all  eternity."  It  is  readily  admitted, 
that  contemplations  of  the  divine  perfections,  as 
displayed  in  human  redemption,  and  of  the  stu- 
pendous facts  which  relate  to  that  economv,  will 
blend  themselves  with  all  the  other  exercises  of 
redeemed  intelligences.  While  their  intellectual 
faculties  are  taking  the  most  extensive  range 
through  the  dominions  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  universal  nature,  they  will  never  forget 
that  love  "  which  brought  them  from  darkness  to 
light,"  and  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the 
epiendours  of  eternal  day.  Their  grateful  and 
■fiuinphant  praises  will  ascend  to  the  Father  of 


glor)',  and  to  the  Lamb  who  was  slain,  for  ever 
ami  ever.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  range  o. 
objects  comprised  within  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, in  its  reference  to  human  beings,  cannot  be 
supposed,  without  the  aid  of  other  objects  of  con- 
templation, to  atford  full  and  uninterrupted  scope 
to  the  faculties  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  through- 
out an  unlimited  duration. — This  will  appear,  if 
we  endeavour  to  analyze  some  of  the  objects 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noticed,  that    a 
veil  of  mystery  surrounds  several  parts  of  the 
plan  of  redemption.     "  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,"  the  intimate   union   of  the  eternal  self- 
existent  Deity  with  '•  the  man  Christ  Jesus, ''^ 
is  a  mystery  impenetrable  to  finite  minds.    But 
the    eternity,   the  omnipresence,  and    the   om- 
niscience of  the  Deity,  are  equally  mysterious ; 
for  they  are  equally  incomprehensible,  and  must 
for  ever  remain  incomprehensible  to  all  limited 
intelligences.     It  is    equally   incomprehensible, 
that  a  sensitive  being  should  exist,  furnished  with 
all  the  organs  and  functions  requisite  for  animal 
life,  and  vet   of  a   size  ten  thousand  times   less 
than   a   mite.     These  are  facts  which  must  be 
admitted  on  the  evidence  of  sense  and  of  reason, 
but  they  lie  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
comprehension. — Now,  an  object  which  involves 
a  mystery  cannot  be  supposed  to  exercise  and 
entertain  the  mtnd  throusih  eternity,  considered 
simply  as  incomprehensible,  without  being  asso- 
ciated with   other  objects  which  lie  within   the 
range   of  finite   comprehension  ;  otherwise,   re- 
flections on  the   eternity  and  omnipresence  of 
God,  considered    purely  as  abstractions  of  the 
mind,  might  gratify  the   intellectual  faculties,  in 
the  future  world,  in   as  high   a  degree  as  anj 
thing  that  is  mysterious  in   the  scheme  of  re- 
demption.    But  it  is  quite  evident,  that  perpe- 
tual  reflection  on  infinite  space  and  eternal  dura- 
tion,  abstractly  considered,  catmot  produce  a 
very  high  degree  of  mental   enjoyment,  unless 
when  considered  in  their  relation  to  objects  more 
definite  and  comprehensible      Such  contempla- 
tions, however,  will,  doubtless,  be  mingled  with 
all  the  other  views  and  investigations  of  the  saints 
in  the    heavenly  world.     In  proportion  as  they 
advance  through  myriads  of  ages  in  the  course  u" 
unlimited  duration,  and  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
larged views  they  will  acquire,  of  the  distances 
and  magnitudes  of  the  numerous  bodies  which 
diversify  the  regions  of  the  universe,  their  ideas 
of  infinite  space,  and  of  eternal  duration,  will  be 
greatly  expanded.     For  we  can  acquire  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  space,  only  by  comparing  the  dis- 
tances and   bulks  of  material  objects  with  one 
another, — and  of  duration  by  the  trains  of  thoug'i,, 
derived  from  sensible  objects,  which  pass  through 
our  minds,  and,  from  the  periodical  revolutions 
of  material  objects  around  us. — The  same  things 
mav  be  affirmed  in  relation  to  all  that  is  mysto* 
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lious  in  the  economy  of  human  redemption  ;  and, 
if  what  has  been  now  said  bo  ndmilted,  it  will 
follow  that  such  mysteries,  considered  men-lv  as 
incomprehensible  rcaliiies,  could  not  allord  a 
rapturous  train  of  thought  to  entertain  the  mind 
tJiroughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  dcfuiitc 
and  tangible  objects,  and  not  abstract  mysteries, 
that  constitute  the  proper  subject  of  contempla- 
tion to  a  rational  mind.  For  although  wo  were 
to  ponder  on  what  is  incomprehensible,  surh  as 
the  eternity  of  God,  for  millions  of  years,  we 
should  be  as  far  from  comprehending  it,  or  acqui- 
ring any  new  ideas  respecting  it,  at  the  end  of 
such  a  period,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  next  place,  redemption  may  be  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  the  importantybc/.i  connect- 
ed with  it,  in  which  point  of  view,  chiefly,  it  be- 
comes a  tangible  object  for  the  exercise  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man  .These 
facts  relate  either  to  the  "  man  Christ  Jesus',  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,"  or  to  the 
saints  whose  redemption  he  procured.  The 
general  facts  which  relate  to  Christ,  while  he 
sojourned  in  our  world,  are  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Evan<;elists.  These  compre- 
hend his  miraculous  conception,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  his  birth ;  his  private 
residence  in  Nazareth  ;  his  journies  as  a  public 
teacher  through  the  land  of  Judea  ;  his  miracles, 
sulTorings,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
to  heaven.  There  is  doubtless  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting facts,  besides  those  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, with  which  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to 
become  acquainted  :  such  as,  the  manner  in  which 
he  spent  his  life,  from  the  period  of  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  reason,  to  the  time  of  his  commencing  his 
public  administrations — the  various  trains  of 
thought  that  passed  through  his  mind — the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  exercises  in  which  he  engaged 
— the  social  intercourses  in  which  he  mingled — 
the  topics  of  conversation  he  suggested — the 
amusements  (if  any)  in  which  he  indulged — the 
pious  exercises  and  sublime  coniemplations  in 
which  he  engaged,  when  retired  from  the  haunts 
and  the  society  of  men  ; — and  particularly  those 
grand  and  important  transactions  in  which  he 
has  been  employed,  since  that  moment  when 
a  cloud  interposed  between  his  glo  ified  body, 
and  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  aftei  his  ascent 
from  Mount  Olivet — What  regions  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  he  passed  through  in  his  triumphant 
ascent — what  intelligence  of  his  achievements  he 
conveyed  to  other  worlds — what  portion  ol  the 
immensity  of  space,  or  what  globe  or  material 
fabric  is  the  scene  of  his  more  immediate  resi- 
dence— what  are  the  external  splendours  and  pe- 
culiarities of  that  glorious  world — what  inter- 
course he  has  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect;  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  are  already 
furnished  with  bodies,  and  with  other  orders  of 
celestial  intelligences — what  scenes  and  move- 
ments will  take  place  in  that  world,  when  he  is 


about  to  return  to  our  terrestrial  sphere,  to  sum 
nion  all  the  tribes  of  men  to  the  general  judg- 
ment ?  The  facts  in  relation  to  these,  and  simi- 
lar circumstances,  still  remain  to  be  di.«c.osed, 
and  the  future  details  which  may  bo  given  of 
suih  interesting  particulars,  cannot  fail  to  bo 
highly  gratifying  to  every  one  of  the  "  redeemed 
from  among  men."  Butslill,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  although  the  details  respecting  each  of 
the  facts  to  which  I  allude,  were  to  occupy  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  the  subject  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  if  other  events  and  circum- 
stances, and  another  train  of  divine  dispensations 
Were  not  at  the  same  lime  presented  to  view; 
and  the  future  periods  of  eternal  duration  would 
be  destitute  of  that  variety  and  novelty  of  pros- 
pect which  are  requisite  to  secure  perpetual  en- 
joyment. 

The  other  class  of  facts  relates  to  the  redeem- 
ed themselves,  and  comprehends  those  diversified 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  providence,  bv 
means  of  which  they  were  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation,  and  conducted  through  the 
scenes  of  mortality  to  the  enjoyment  of  endless 
felicity.  These  will,  no  doubt,  afford  topics  of 
interesting  discourse,  to  diversify  and  enliven 
the  exercises  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  But  the 
remark  now  made  in  reference  to  the  other  facts 
alluded  to  above,  is  equally  applicable  here. 
The  series  of  divine  dispensations  towards  every 
individual,  though  different  in  a  few  subordin- 
ate particulars,  partakes  of  the  same  character,, 
and  wears  the  same  general  aspect.  But  although 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  every 
one  of  the  redeemed  were  as  different  from  ano- 
ther as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  although  a 
hundred  years  were  devoted  to  the  details  fur- 
nished by  every  saint,  eternity  would  not  be  ex- 
hausted by  such  themes  alone. 

Again,  it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  will  enjoy  perpetual  rapture 
in  continually  gazins  on  the  glorified  humanity 
of  Christ  Jesus.  The  descriptions  sometimes 
given  of  this  circumstance,  convey  the  idea  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  gazing  upon  a  re- 
splendent figure  placed  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
midst  of  ihem, — which,  surely,  must  convey  a  very 
imperfect  and  distorted  idea  of  the  sublime  employ- 
ments of  the  saints  in  light.  The  august  splen- 
dours of  the  "  man  Christ  Jesus,"  the  exalted 
station  he  holds  in  the  upper  world,  the  occasion- 
al intercourse  which  all  his  saints  will  hold  with 
him,  the  lectures  on  the  plans  and  operations  ol 
Deity  with  which  he  may  entertain  them — the 
splendid  scenes  to  which  he  may  guide  them 
— and  many  other  circumstances — will  excite 
the  most  rapturous  admiration  of  Him  who  is 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory." — But, 
since  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  a  material 
substance,  and,  consequently,  limited  to  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a. 
all  times  within  the  view  of  every  inhabitant  n 
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hftaven  ;  and  although  il  were,  the  material  splen- 
dours of  that  body,  however  august  and  asto- 
nishing, cannot  be  supposed  to  atTord  new  and 
varied  gratification,  throughout  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  duration.  He  will  be  chiefly  recogni- 
sed as  the  Head  of  the  redeemed  family  of  man, 
"in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,"  who  will  gradually  reveal  the 
secret  counsels  of  God,  and  direct  his  saints  to 
those  displays  of  divine  glory  which  will  enligh- 
ten and  entertain  their  mental  powers.  This 
seems  to  be  intimated  in  such  representations  as 
the  following, — "  The  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  to  living  fountains  of  water."  By  direct- 
in"  their  attention  to  those  objects  in  which 
they  may  behold  the  most  august  displays  of 
divine  perfection,  and  teaching  them  in  what 
points  of  view  they  ought  to  be  contemjilated,  and 
what  conclusions  they  ought  to  deduce  from  them, 
"  he  will  feed"  the  minds  of  his  people  with  divine 
knowledge,  and  "  lead  them"  to  those  sublime 
and  transporting  trains  of  thought,  which  will  fill 
them  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  neither  the  mysteries, 
nor  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  plan  of 
redemption,  when  considered  merely  in  relation 
to  human  beings— can  be  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  contemplation  in  the  heavenly 
state,  nor  sufficient  to  produce  those  diversified 
gratifications  which  are  requisite  to  insure  per- 
petual enjoyment  to  the  expanded  intellects  of  re- 
deemed men  in  the  future  world — though  such 
contemplations  will  undoubtedly  be  intermingled 
with  all  the  other  intellectual  surveys  of  the  saints 
in  glory. 

T  now  proceed  to  the  principal  object  in  view, 
namely,  to  inquire,  what  other  objects  will  em- 
ploy the  attention  of  good  men  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  what  light  the  material  works  of  God, 
which  have  been  unfolded  to  our  view,  tend  to 
throw  upon  this  subject. 

The  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  heavenly 
intelligences  being  laid  in  the  destruction  of  every 
principle  of  moral  evil, — in  the  enjoyment  of 
moral  perfection — and  in  the  removal  of  every 
pliysical  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
tellectual powers — they  will  be  fitted  for  the  most 
profound  investigations,  and  for  the  most  enlarged 
contemplations.  And  one  of  their  chief  employ- 
ments, of  course,  will  be,  to  investigate,  con- 
template, and  admire  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfections.  Hence  it  is  declared  in  Scripture 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  saints  in  light, 
that  '■  they  shall  see  God  as  he  is" — that  "  they 
shall  see  his  face" — and  that  "  they  shall  behold 
his  glory," — which  expressions,  and  others  of 
similar  import,  plainly  intimate,  that  they  shall 
enjoy  a  clearer  vision  of  the  divine  glory  than  in 
the  present  state.  But  how  is  this  vision  to  be 
obtained  ?    The  Deity,  being  a  spiritual  uncom- 


pounded  substance,  having  no  visible  form,  nor 
sensible  quantities,  "  inhabiting  eternity,"  and 
filling  immensity  with  his  presence — his  essen- 
tial glory  cannot  form  an  object  for  the  direU 
contemplation,  of  any  Snite  intelligence.  His 
glory,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grandeur  of  his 
perfections,  can  be  traced  only  in  the  external 
manifestation  which  he  gives  of  himself  in  the 
material  creation  which  his  power  has  brouoht 
into  existence — in  the  various  orders  of  intelli- 
gences with  which  he  has  peopled  it — and  in  his 
moral  dispensations  towards  all  worlds  and  be- 
ings which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  exist, 
throughout  his  boundless  empire. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  material  universe  assists  our  conceptions 
of  the  scenes  of  a  future  state,  and  throws  a  re- 
fulgence (if  light  on  the  employmenls,  and  the 
uninterrupted  pleasures  of  the  redeemed  in  hea- 
ven. By  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  in 
the  distant  regions  of  space,  we  are  fully  assured, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  not  been 
exercised  solely  in  the  construction  of  our  sub- 
lunary sphere,  and  of  the  aerial  heavens  with 
which  it  is  encompassed,  nor  his  providential 
regards  confined  to  the  transactions  of  the  frail 
behigs  that  dwell  upon  its  surface,  but  extend  to  the 
remotest  spaces  of  the  universe.  We  know,  that 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  terrestrial  abode,  the 
Almighty  has  displayed  his  omnipotence  in  fram- 
ing worlds  which,  in  magnitude,  and  in  splendour 
of  accompaniments,  far  surpass  this  globe  on 
which  we  dwell.  The  eleven  planetary  bodies 
which,  in  common  with  the  earth,  revolve  about 
the  sun,  contain  a  mass  of  matter  two  thousand 
five  hundred  times  greater,  and  an  extent  of  sur- 
face sufficient  to  support  an  assemblage  of  inha- 
bitants three  hundred  times  more  numerous  than 
in  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  The  divine  wis- 
dom is  also  displayed  in  reference  to  these  vast 
globes, — in  directing  their  motions,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  diversity  of  seasons,  and  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night — in  surrounding  some  of 
them  with  moons,  and  with  luminous  rings  of  a 
magnificent  size,  to  adorn  their  nocturnal  hea- 
vens, and  to  reflect  a  mild  radiance  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun — in  encompassing  them  with  atmos- 
pheres, and  diversifying  their  surface  with 
monntains  and  plains.  These  and  other  arrange- 
ments, which  indicate  special  contrivance  and 
design,  show,  that  those  bodies  are  destined  by 
the  Creator  to  be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  be- 
ings, who  partake  of  his  bounty,  and  offer  to  him 
a  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise. 

Although  no  other  objects  were  presented  to 
our  view,  except  those  to  which  I  now  allude, 
and  which  are  contained  within  the  limits  of  our 
system,  yet  even  here — within  this  small  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah — a  grand  and 
diversified  scene  is  displayed  for  the  future  con- 
templation of  heavenly  intelligences.  But  it  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  sun  and 
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all  his  attendant  planets  furm  but  a  small  speck 
in  ine  iim|i  uf  llie  universe.  How  great  soever 
this  earth,  with  its  vast  conlinenis  aiul  tniiihiy 
oceans,  may  appear  to  our  eye, — how  stiipeniluiis 
soever  the  great  globe  of  Jupiter,  which  would 
contain  within  its  dowels  a  thousand  wor.^s  as 
large  as  ours — and  overwhelming  as  the  con- 
ception is,  that  the  sun  is  more  than  a  liiousand 
times  larger  than  both, — yel,  were  they  this  mo- 
ment detached  from  their  spheres,  and  blotted  out 
of  existence,  there  are  worlds  within  the  range  of 
the  Almighty's  empire  where  such  an  awful  ca- 
tastrophe would  be  altogether  unknown.  Nay, 
were  the  whole  cubical  space  occupied  by  the 
solar  system — a  space  3,CUO,000,000  miles  in 
diameter — to  be  formed  into  a  solid  globe,  con- 
taining 24,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
cubical  miles,  and  overspread  with  a  brilliancy 
superior  to  thai  of  the  sun.  lo  continue  during 
the  space  of  a  thousand  years  in  this  splendid 
siaie,  and  then  to  be  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated— there  are  beings,  who  reside  in  spaces 
within  the  range  of  otir  telescopes,  to  whom  its 
creation  and  destruction  would  be  equally  un- 
known :  and  to  an  eye  which  could  take  in  the 
whole  com()ass  of  nature,  it  misht  be  altogether 
unheeded,  or,  at  most,  be  regarded  as  the  appear- 
EUice  and  disappearance  of  a  lucid  point  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  universe — ^just  as  the  de- 
tachment of  a  drop  of  water  from  the  ocean,  or 
a  grain  of  sand  from  the  sea  shore  is  unheeded 
bv  a  common  observer. 

At  immeasurable  distances  from  our  earth  and 
system  immense  assemblages  of  shining  orbs  dis- 
play their  radiance.  The  amazins  extent  of  that 
space  which  intervenes  between  our  habitation 
and  these  resplendent  globes,  proves  their  im- 
mense magnitude,  and  that  they  shine  not  with 
borrowed  but  with  native  splendour.  From  what 
we  know  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
divine  Being,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he 
has  created  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  consequently, 
that  these  enormous  globes  of  light  were  not  dis- 
persed through  the  universe,  merely  as  so  many 
splendid  tapers  to  illuminate  the  voids  of  infinite 
space.  To  admit,  for  a  moment,  such  a  suppo- 
sition, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  marks  of 
intelligence  and  design  which  are  displayed  in 
all  the  other  scenes  of  nature  which  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  our  investigation.  It  would  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  as  amusing  himself  with 
splendid  toys, — an  idea  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  adorable  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  our  reverence  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  the  only  wise  God. — If  every  part  of 
nature  in  our  sublunary  system  is  destined  to 
lome  particular  use  in  reference  lo  sentient  be- 
ings— if  even  the  muddy  waters  of  a  stagnant 
pool  are  replenished  with  myriads  of  inhabitants, 
should  we  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  magnificent  globes  have  a  relation 
14  the  accommodation  and  happiness  of  intel- 


ligent beings  ;  since  in  every  part  of  the  material 
svsttm  which  lies  open  to  our  minute  iiispectior.. 
It  appears,  that  matter  exists  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sentient  and  intelligent  creatures.  Ai 
the  Creator  is  consistent  in  all  his  plans  and  cp<.— 
rations,  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  those  great  globe;: 
which  are  sus|)eiKled  throughout  the  vast  space* 
of  the  universe  are  destined  to  some  noble  purpcses 
worthy  of  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  intelli- 
gence, which  produced  ihem.  And  what  may 
these  purposes  be  ?  Since  most  of  these  bodie.s 
are  of  a  size  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  sun,  and 
shine  by  their  own  native  light,  we  are  led  by  ana- 
logy toconclude,  that  they  are  destined  to  subserve 
a  similar  purpose  in  the  system  of  nature — to  pour 
a  flood  of  radiance  on  surrounding  worlds,  and 
to  regulate  their  motions  by  their  attractive  in- 
fluence. So  that  each  of  these  luminaries  may 
be  considered,  not  merely  as  a  woild,  but  as  the 
centre  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  worlds, 
among  which  they  distribute  light,  and  heat,  and 
comfort.* 

If,  now,  we  attend  to  the  vast  numhcr  of  \hose 
stupendous  globes,  we  shall  perceive  what  an  ex- 
tensive field  of  sublime  investigation  lies  open  to 
all  the  holy  intelligences  that  exist  in  creation. 
When  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  nocturnal  sky,  we 
behold  several  hundreds  of  these  majestic  orbs, 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  confusion, 
glimmering  from  afar  on  this  obscure  corner  of 
the  universe.  Bat  the  number  of  stars,  visible 
to  the  vulgar  eve,  is  extremely  small,  compared 
with  the  number  which  has  been  descried  by 
means  of  optical  instruments.  In  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  sky,  not  larger  than  the  apparent 
breadth  of  the  moon,  a  greater  number  of  stars 
has  been  discovered  than  the  naked  eye  can  dis- 
cern throughout  the  whole  vault  of  heaven.  In 
proportion  as  the  magnifying  powers  of  the  tele- 
scope are  increased,  in  a  similar  proportion  do 
the  stars  increase  upon  our  view.  They  seem 
ranged  behind  one  another  in  boundless  perspec- 
tive, as  far  as  the  assisted  eye  can  reach,  leaving 
us  no  room  to  doubt,  that,  were  the  powers  of 
our  telescopes  increased  a  thousand  times  more 
than  they  now  are,  millions  beyond  millions,  in 
addition  to  what  we  now  behold,  would  start  up 
before  the  astonished  sight.  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  informs  us,  that,  when  viewing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Milky  JVay,  in  the  course  of  seven 
minutes,  more  than  fifty  thousand   stars  passed 

•The  Author  will  have  an  opportunlt)'  of  lllus 
trating  this  subject,  in  minute  detail,  in  a  work  en- 
titled, The  sctntry  of  the  heavins  displayed,  with 
the  view  of  proving  and  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
a.  plujalitij  i,f  irorlds ;"  in  which  the  positions  here 
assumed  will  tie  shown  to  have  the  force  of  a  moral 
demonstration,  on  the  same  general  jirinciples  by 
which  we  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  man.  In  this  worlv,  all  the  known  facts  In 
relation  to  descriptive  astronomy,  and  the  structure 
of  the  heavens,  will  lie  particularly  detailed,  and  ac- 
companied with  original  remarks  and  moral  and 
religious  reflections,  so  as  to  form  a  co;npre  liens) ve 
compend  of  popular  astronomy 
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across  thfi  field  of  his  telescope, — and  it  lias  been 
calculated,  tliat  witliin  the  range  of  such  an  in- 
strument, applied  to  all  the  different  portions  of 
the  firmament,  more  than  eighty  millions  of  stars 
would  be  rendered  visible. 

Here,  then,  within  the  limits  of  that  circle 
which  human  vision  has  explored,  the  mind  per- 
ceives, not  merely  eighty  millions  of  worlds,  but, 
at  least  thirty  tunes  that  number  ;  for  every  star, 
considered  as  a  sun,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
surrounded  by  at  least  thi-'v  planetary  globes;* 
so  that  the  visible  system  of  tie  universe  may  be 
stated,  at  the  lowest  computation,  as  compre- 
hending within  its  vast  circumference,  2,400,- 
000,000  of  worlds  !  This  celestial  scene  pre- 
sents an  idea  so  august  and  overwhelming,  that 
the  mind  is  confounded,  and  shrinks  back  at  ihe 
attempt  of  forming  any  definite  conception  of  a 
multitude  and  a  magnitude  so  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  ordinary  excursions.  If  we  can 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  va- 
riety, and  economy  of  one  world,  how  can  we 
form  a  just  conception  of  thousands?  If  a  sin- 
gle million  of  objects  of  any  description  presents 
an  image  too  vast  and  complex  to  be  taken  in  at 
one  grasp,  how  shall  we  ever  attempt  to  compre- 
hend an  object  so  vast  as  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  worlds  !  None  but  that  Eter- 
nal Mind  which  counts  the  number  of  the  stars, 
which  called  them  from  nothing  into  existence, 
and  arranged  them  in  the  respective  stations 
tlley  occupy,  and  whose  eyes  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  unlimited  extent  of  creation — can 
form  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of 
the  number,  the  order,  and  the  economy  of  this 
vast  portion  of  the  system  of  nature. 

But  here,  even  the  very  feebleness  and  obscu- 
rity of  our  conceptions  tend  to  throw  a  radiance 
orf  the  subject  we  are  attempting  to  illustrate. 
The  magnitude  and  incomprehensibility  of  the 
object,  show  us,  how  many  diversified  views  of 
the  divine  glory  remain  to  be  displayed  ;  what 
an  infinite  variety  of  sublime  scenes  may  be  af- 
forded for  the  mind  to  expatiate  upon  ;  and  what 
rapturous  trains  of  thought,  ever  various,  and 
ever  new,  may  succeed  each  other  without  in- 
terruption, throughout  an  unlimited  duration. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  analyze  some  of  the 
objects  presented  to*our  mental  sight,  in  this 
vast  assemblage  of  systems  and  worlds,  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision. 

The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself,  is,  that  they 
are  all  material  structures — in  the  formation  of 
which,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  have  been 
emplo)  ed  ;  and  consequently,  they  must  exhibit 

*  The  solar  system  consists  of  eleven  primary  and 
eiqhteen  secondary  planets  ;  in  all  twenty-nine, 
besides  more  than  a  hundred  comets ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  several  planetary  bodies  exist  within  the 
limits  of  our  system  which  have  not  yet  been  disco- 
vered. Other  systems  may  pvobal-l/  contain  a  more 
numerous  retinue  of  worlds,  and  perhaps  oft  larger 
size  tiian  thore  belonging  to  tl>e  system  *f  the  sun. 


scenes  of  sublimity  and  of  exquisite  contrivanci; 
worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  every  rational 
being.  If  this  earth,  which  is  an  abode  of  apos- 
tate men,  and  a  scene  of  moral  depravity,  and 
which,  here  and  there,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  ruins  of  a  former  world — presents  the 
variegated  prospect  of  lofty  mountains,  romantic 
dells,  and  fertile  plains;  meandering  rivers, 
transparent  lakes,  and  spacious  oceans  ;  ver- 
dant landscapes,  adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  a  rich  variety  of  the  finest  colours,  and  a 
thousand  other  beauties  and  sublimities  that 
are  strewed  over  the  face  of  nature — how  grand 
and  magnificent  a  scenery  may  we  suppose, 
must  be  presented  to  the  view,  in  those  worlds 
where  moral  evil  has  never  entered  to  derange 
the  harmony  of  the  Creator's  works — where  love 
to  the  Supreme,  and  to  one  another,  fires  the 
bosoms  of  all  their  inhabitants,  and  produces  a 
rapturous  exultation,  and  an  incessant  adoration 
of  the  Source  of  happiness  I  In  such  worlds, 
we  may  justly  conceive,  that  the  sensitive  en- 
joyments, and  the  objects  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur which  are  displayed  to  their  view,  as  far 
exceed  the  scenery  and  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
as  their  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  excel 
those  of  the  sons  of  men. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  an  infinite  diversity  of  scenery  exists 
throughout  all  the  worlds  which  compose  the 
universe  ;  that  no  one  of  all  the  millions  of  sys- 
tems to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  exactly  re- 
sembles another  in  its  construction,  motions, 
order,  and  decorations.  There  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  certain  laws  and  phenomena  which  are 
common  to  all  the  systems  which  exist  within 
the  limits  of  human  vision.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  laws  of  gravitation  extend  their 
influence  through  every  region  of  space  occupied 
by  material  substances ;  and,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  phenomena  of  vision,  and  the 
laws  by  which  light  is  reflected  and  refracted, 
exist  in  the  remotest  regions  which  the  telescope 
has  explored.  For  the  light  which  radiates  from 
the  most  distant  stars  (as  formerly  stated)  is 
found  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  to  be  refracted  by  the  same  laws, 
and  to  exhibit  the  same  colours  as  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  is  reflected  from  sur- 
rounding objects.  The  medium  of  vision  must, 
therefore,  be  acted  upon,  and  the  organs  of  sight 
perform  their  functions,  in  those  distant  regions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  takes  place  in  the  system 
of  which  we  form  a  part,  or,  at  least,  in  a  man- 
ner somewhat  analogous  to  it.  And  this  cir- 
cymstance  shows,  that  liie  Creator  evidently 
.iitended  we  should  form  some  faint  ideas,  at 
least,  of  the  general  procedure  of  nature  in  dis- 
tant worlds,  in  order  to  direct  our  conceptions  of 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  universe,  even  while 
we  remain  in  this  obscure  corner  of  creation. 
But,  although  the  visible  systems  of  the  iiniveree 
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appe&r  to  be  connected  by  cettain  general  prin- 
ciolos  and  laws  which  operate  ihrouglioiit  the 
whole,  jet  the  indefinite  niodificalions  which 
these  laws  mav  receive  in  each  parlicuiar  svslem, 
may  produce  an  almost  infinite  diversity  of  phe- 
nomena in  ditfercnt  worlds,  so  that  no  one  de- 
partment of  the  material  universe  may  resemble 
another.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Buch  a  diversity  of  scenery  may  be  produced. 
With  regard  to  the  terraqueous  globe, — were  its 
axis  to  be  shifted,  so  as  to  point  to  a  diffi-rent 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  were  ihe  angle  which 
it  forms  wilh  the  ecliptic  to  be  greater  or  less 
than  it  now  is,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
firmament  would  be  changed,  the  apparent  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  days  and  nights, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  an  immense  variety 
of  phenomena  in  the  earth  and  heavens  would 
assume  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  they 
now  wear.  Were  the  component  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  materially  altered,  were  its  refrac- 
tive power  much  increased,  or  were  a  greater 
portion  of  caloric  or  of  electricity  introduced  into 
its  constitution,  the  objects  which  diversify  the 
landscape  of  the  earth,  and  the  luminaries  of 
heaven,  would  assume  such  a  variety  of  new  and 
uncommon  appearances,  as  would  warrant  the 
application  of  the  Scripture  expression,  "  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth."  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  conceive,  that,  when  infinite  [lower  and  wis- 
dom are  exerted  for  this  purpose,  every  globe  in 
the  universe,  with  its  appendages,  may  be  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  variety  of  beauties  and  sublimities  pe- 
culiar to  itself. 

That  the  Creator  has  actually  produced  this 
effect,  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble, from  the  infinite  variety  presented  to  our 
view  in  those  departments  of  nature  which  lie 
open  to  our  particular  investigation.  In  the  ani- 
mal Jangdfim  we  find  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand different  species  of  living  creatures,  and 
about  the  same  variety  in  the  productions  of  ve- 
getable nature  ;  the  mineral  kingdom  presents  to 
us  an  immense  variety  of  earths,  stones,  rocks, 
metals,  fossils,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  which 
are  strewed  in  rich  profusion  along  the  surface, 
and  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe. 
Of  the  individuals  which  compose  every  distinct 
species  of  animated  beings,  there  is  no  one 
which  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  another. 
Although  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  men  that 
now  people  the  globe,  and  all  the  other  millions 
that  have  existed  since  the  world  began,  were  to 
be  compared,  no  two  individuals  would  be  found 
to  present  exactly  the  same  aspect  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  they  might  be  contemplated. 
In  like  manner,  no  two  horses,  cows,  dogs,  lions, 
elephants,  or  other  terrestrial  animals  will  be 
found  bearing  a  perfect  resemblance.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  scenery  of  lakes, 
"'virs,  grottos,  and  mountains,  and  to  all  the  di- 


versified landscapes  which  the  surface  of  fiio 
earth  and  waters  presents  to  the  traveller,  ano 
the  student  of  nature. 

If,  from  the  earth,  we  direct  our  views  to  the 
other  bodies  which  compose  our  planetary  sys- 
tem, we  shall  find  a  similar  diversity,  so  far  as  our 
observations  extend.  From  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  planets,  the  sun  will  appear  seven  Umes  larger, 
and  from  the  surface  of  another,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  times  smaUer  than  he  does  to  us.  One 
of  those  bodies  is  destitute  of  a  moon  ;  but  from 
its  ruddy  aspect,  either  its  surface  or  its  atmo- 
sphere appears  to  be  endowed  with  a  phospho- 
rescent quality,  to  supply  it  with  light  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun.  Another  is  surrounded  by 
four  resplendent  moons,  much  larger  than  ours " 
a  third  is  supplied  with  sir,  and  a  fourth,  with 
seven  moons,  and  two  magnificent  rings  to  re- 
flect the  light  of  the  sun,  and  diversify  the  scene- 
ry of  its  sky.  One  of  these  globes  revolves 
round  its  axis  in  ten,  and  another  in  twcnti/-lhree 
hours  and  a  half.  One  of  them  revolves  round 
the  sun  in  eighty-eight,  another  in  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  days  ;  a  third  in  twelve  years, 
a  fourth  in  thirty,  and  a  fifih  in  eighty-two  years. 
From  all  which,  and  many  other  circumstances 
that  have  been  observed,  an  adraiiable  variety  of 
phenomena  is  produced,  of  which  each  planetary 
globe  has  its  own  peculiarity.  Even  our  moon, 
which  is  among  the  smallest  of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies, which  is  the  nearest  to  us,  and  which  accom- 
panies the  earth  during  its  revolution  round  the 
sun,  exhibits  a  curious  variety  of  aspect,  different 
from  what  is  found  on  the  terraqueous  globe. 
The  altitude  of  its  mountains,  the  depths  of  its 
vales,  the  conical  form  of  its  insulated  rocks, 
the  circular  ridges  of  hills  which  encompass  its 
jilains,  and  the  celestial  phenomena  which  are 
displayed  in  its  firmament — present  a  scenery 
which  though  in  some  points  resembling  oar  own, 
is  yet  remarkably  different,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  our  terrestrial 
habitation. 

If,  therefore,  the  Author  of  nature  act  on  the 
same  general  principles,  in  other  systems,  as  he 
has  done  in  ours — which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  when  we  consider  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  intelligence — we  may  rest  assured,  that  ev- 
ery one  of  the  two  lhousa<W  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  worlds  which  are  comprehended  within 
the  range  of  human  vision,  has  a  magnificence 
and  glory  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  surrounding  provinces  of 
Jehovah's  empire.  In  this  view,  we  may  con- 
sider the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  ex- 
pressing not  only  an  apparent,  but  a  real  fact. 
"  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars  . 
''for  one  star  differeth  foom  another  star  in  glory." 
To  su[ipose  that  the  Almighty  has  exhausted  his 
omnipotent  energies,  and  exhibited  all  the  mani- 
festations 0'  nis  glory  which  his  perfections  can 
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oroduce,  in  one  system,  or  even  in  one  million  of 
nystems,  would  be  to  set  limits  to  the  resources 
of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence  which  are  in- 
finite and  incomprehensible.  Hence  we  find 
the  sacred  writers,  when  contemplating  the  nu- 
merous objects  which  creaiion  exhibits,  breaking 
out  into  such  exclamations  as  these,  "  How 
manifold,  O  Jehovah,  are  thy  works  '  In  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all." 

In  the  next  place, — Besides  tlie  magnificence 
and  variety  of  the  material  structures  which 
exist  throughout  the  universe,  the  organized  and 
intelligent  beings  vnth  which  they  are  peopled, 
present  a  vast  field  of  delightful  contemplation. 
On  this  general  topic,  the  following  ideas  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  : — 

1.  The  gradations  of  intellect  or  the  various 
orders  of  intelligences  which    may   people   the 
universal  system.     That  there  is  a  vast  diver- 
sity in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  may  be 
proved  by  considerations  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  already  stated.     Among  sentient  beings, 
in  this  world,    we  find    a  regular  gradation  of 
intellect,  from  the  muscle,  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  aquatic  and  insect  tribes,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  dog,  the  monkey,  the  beaver  and  the  ele- 
phant, and  last  of  all,  to  man,  who  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  intellectual  scale,  as  the  lord  of  this  lower 
world.     We    perceive,  too,   in   the    individuals 
which  compose  the  human  species,  a  wonderful 
diversity  in  their  powers  and  capacities  of  intel- 
lect, arising  partly  from  their  original  constitu- 
tion of  mind,  partly  from  the  conformation  of  their 
corporeal  organs,  and  partly  from   the  degree  of 
cultivation  they  have  received.     But  it  would  be 
highly  unreasonable  to  admit,  that  the  most  ac- 
complished genius  that  ever  adorned  our  race, 
was  placed  at  the  summit  of  intellectual  perfec- 
tion.    On   the  other  hand,  we   have  reason   to 
believe,  that   man,   with  all  his  noble    powers, 
stands  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  the 
intelligent  creation.     For  a  being  much  inferior 
to  man,  in  the  powers  of  abstraction,  conception, 
and  reasoning,  could  scarcely  be  denominated 
a  rational  creature,  or  supposed  capable  of  be- 
ing qualified  for  the  high  destination   to  which 
man  is  appointed.     As  to  the  number  of  species 
which  diversify  the  ranks  of  superior  intellectual 
natures,  and  the  degrees  of  perfection  which  dis- 
tinguish their  different  orders,  we  have  no  data, 
afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite 
conception.     The  intellectual  faculties,  even  of 
finite  beings,  may  be  carried   to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  as  to  bafHe  all  our  conceptions  and 
powers  of  description. — The  following  descrip- 
tion in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Swiss  natu- 
ralist, may  perhaps  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the 
powcni  of  some  of  the  highest  order  of  intelli- 
gences : — 
.    ••  To  convey  one's  self  from  one  Aace  to  ano. 


ther  with  a  swiftness  equal  or  superior  to  tliat  of 
light;  to  preserve  one's  self  by  the  meie  fcrco 
of  nature,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
created  being ;  to  be  absolutely  exempted  from 
every  kind  of  change ;  to  be  endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  and  extensive  senses;  to  have 
distinct  perceptions  of  all  the  attributes  of  matter, 
and  of  all  its  modifications  ;  to  discover  effects 
in  their  causes  ;  to  raise  one's  self  by  a  most 
rapid  flight  to  the  most  general  principles  ;  to 
see  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  these  princi- 
ples ; — to  have  at  the  same  time,  without  confu- 
sion, an  almost  infinite  number  of  ideas  ;  to  see 
the  past  as  distinctly  as  the  present,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  remotest  futurity;  to  be  able  to 
exercise  all  these  faculties  without  weariness: 
these  are  the  various  outlines  from  which  we  may 
draw  a  portrait  of  the  perfections  of  superior 
natures."  * 

A  being  possessed  of  faculties  such  as  these, 
is  raised  as  far  above  the  limited  powers  of  man, 
as  man  is  raised  above  the  insect  tribes.  The 
Scriptures  assure  us,  that  beings,  approximating, 
in  their  powers  and  perfections,  to  those  now 
stated,  actually  exist,  and  perform  important  of^ 
fices  under  the  government  of  the  Almighty. 
The  perfections  of  the  angelic  tribes,  as  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,  are  incomparably  superior 
to  those  of  men.  They  are  represented  as  pos- 
sessed of  powers  ca()able  of  enabling  them  to 
wing  their  flight  with  amazing  rapidily  from  world 
to  world.  For  the  angel  Gabriel,  being  com- 
manded to  fly  swiftly,  while  the  prophet  Daniel 
was  engaged  in  supplication,  approached  to  him, 
before  he  had  made  an  end  of  presenting  his  re- 
quests. During  the  few  minutes  employed  in 
uttering  his  prayer,  this  angelic  messenger  de- 
scended from  the  celestial  regions  to  the  country 
of  Babylonia.  This  was  a  rapidity  of  motion 
surpassing  the  comprehension  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous imagination,  and  far  exceeding  even  the  ama- 
zing velocity  of  light. — They  have  power  over 
the  objects  of  inanimate  nature ;  for  one  of  them 
"  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  se- 
pulchre," at  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  springs 
of  life,  and  the  avenues  by  which  ihey  may  be 
interrupted  ;  for  an  angel  slew,  in  one  night, 
185,000  of  the  Assyrian  army. — They  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  relations  which 
subsist  among  mankind,  and  can  distinguish  the 
age  and  character  of  every  individual  throughout 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  For  one  of  these 
powerful  beings  recognised  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  distinguished  the  Egyptians  from 

*  This  writer,  in  adrlition  to  these,  states  the  follow- 
ing properties ;— "  To  be  invested  witli  a  power  capa- 
ble of  displacing  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  changing 
the  course  of  nature,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  power 
and  skill  capable  of  organizing  matter,  of  forming  a 
plant,  an  animal,  a  world." — But  lean  scarcely  think 
that  such  perfections  are  competent  to  any  tieing 
but  the  Supreme. 
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:he  cluUron  of  Israel,  anJ  cxerleJ  his  powers  in 
tlicir  dosiruciioii.  AnJ  as  tliey  are  "  mimstcr- 
iii"  spirits  to  ihc  heirs  of  salvatiort,"  tliey  must 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  persons  and  cha- 
vacters of  (hose  wlio  are  the  objects  of  the  Divhie 
favour,  and  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  sent 
on  embassies  of  mercy. — They  are  endowed  with 
great  physical  powers  and  energies  ;  hence  they 
are  said  "  to  excel  in  strength:'"  and  the  phrase, 
"a  sfron^ angel,"  and"a  mi^/ii^angel,"  which  are 
sometimes  applied  to  them,  aro  expressive  of  the 
same  perfection.  Hence  they  are  represented, 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  as  "  holding  iho 
four  winds  of  heaven,"  as  executing  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  the  proud  despisers  of  his  go- 
vernment, as  "  throwing  mountains  into  the  sea," 
and  binding  the  prince  of  darkness  with  chains, 
and  '•  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

Thev   are  endowed   with  unfading   and   im- 
mortal youth,  and  experience  no  decay  in  the 
vigour   of  their  powers.     For  the  angels  who 
appeared  to  Wary  at  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour, 
appeared  as  young  men,  though  they   were  then 
more  than  four  thousand  years  old.     During  the 
loni  succession  of  ages  that  had  passed  since 
their  creation,  their  vigour  and  animation  had 
suffered  no  diminution,   nor  decay, — they   aro 
possessed  of  ias<;ioii'ers  of  intelligence.     Hence 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
as  being  "full  of  eyes,"  that  is,  endowed  with 
"  all  sense,  all  intellect,  all  consciousness  ;  turn- 
ing their  attention  every  way  ;  beholding  at  once 
all  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understand- 
ini^s  ;  and  discerning  them  wiih  the  utmost  clear- 
ness of  conception."     The  various  other  quali- 
ties now  slated,  necessarily  suppose  a  vast  com- 
prehension of  intellect ;  and   the  jilace  of  their 
residence,  and  the  offices  in  which   they  have 
been  employed,  have  afforded  full  scope  to  their 
superior  powers.     They  dwell  in  a  world  where 
truth  reigns   triumphant,  where  moral  evil  has 
never  entered,  where  substantial   knowledge  ir- 
radiates rile  mind  of  every  inhabitant,  where  the 
mysteries  which  involve  the  character   of  the 
Eternal  are   continually  disclosing,  and  where 
the  plans  of  his  providence  are  rapidly  unfolded. 
Thev  have  ranged  through  the  innumerable  re- 
gions of  the  heavens,  and  visited  distant  worlds, 
for  thousands  of  years  ;  they  have  beheld  the  un- 
ceasing variety,  and  the  endless  multitude  of 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  are, 
doubtless,  enabled  to  compare  systems  of  worlds, 
with   more   accuracy  and  comprehension   than 
we  are  capable  of  surveying  villages,  cities  and 
provinces.       Thus,  their   original  powers  and 
rapacities  have  been  expanded,  and  their  vigour 
and  activity  strengthened;   and,  consequently, 
in  the  progress  of  duration,  their  acquisitions  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge   must   indefinitely  sur- 
pass every  thing  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive.— We  have  likewise  certain  intimations, 
that,  among  these   celestial  beings,  there   are 


gradations  of  nature  and  of  qfjlce  ;  since  there 
are  among  them,  "  seraphim  and  cherubim, 
archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities 
and  powers,"  which  designations  are  evidently 
expressive  of  their  respective  endowments,  oflho 
statiiins  they  occupy,  and  of  the  employments  for 
which  they  are  qualihed. 

■Hence  it  appears,  that  although  we  know  but 
little  in  the  mean  time  of  the  nature  of  that  diver- 
sity of  intellect  which  prevails  among  the  higher 
orders  of  created  beings — the  intimations  given 
in  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  general  analogy 
of  nature,  lead  us  to  form  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  that  amazing  progression  and  variety  which 
reign  throughout  the  intellectual  universe. 

2.  Not  only  is  there  a  gradation  of  inte'lect 
among  superior  beings,  but  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  a  similar  gradation  or  variety  obtains,  in 
the  form,  the  organization,  and  iho  movements 
of  their  corporeal  vehicles. 

The  human  form,  especially  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  of 
all  the  forms  of  organized  beings  with  which  wo 
are  acquainted;  and,  in  these  respects,  may 
probably  bear  some  analogy  to  the  organical 
structures  of  other  intelligences.  But,  in  other 
worlds,  there  may  exist  an  indefinite  variety,  as 
to  the  general  form  of  the  body  or  vehicle  with 
which  their  inhabitants  are  invested,  the  size, 
the  number,  and  quality  of  their  organs,  the 
functions  they  perfi)rm,  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  their  aspect,  and  particularly,  in  the  number 
and  perfection  of  their  senses.  Though  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  species  of 
sensitive  beings,  which  traverse  the  earth,  the 
waters,  and  the  air,  yet  they  all  exhibit  a  mark- 
ed difference  in  their  corporeal  forms  and  organ- 
ization, duadrupeds  exhibit  a  very  different 
structure  from  fishes,  and  birds  from  reptiles  ; 
and  every  distinct  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects,  differs  from  another  in  its 
conformation  and  functions.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  a  similar  variety  exists,  in  regard  to 
the  corporeal  vehicles  of  superior  intelligences  — 
accommodated  to  ihe  regions  in  which  they  re- 
spectively reside,  the  functions  they  have  to  per- 
form, and  the  employments  in  which  they  are 
engaged;  and  this  we  find  to  be  actually  the 
case,  so  far  as  our  information  extends.  When 
any  of  the  angelic  tribes  were  sent  on  embas- 
sies to  our  world,  we  find,  that,  though  they 
generally  appeared  in  a  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  beautiful  human  form,  yet,  in  every 
instance,  there  appeared  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  human  beings.  The  angel 
who  appeared  at  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour,  «x- 
hibited  a  bright  and  resplendent  form:  "His 
countenance  was  like  the  brightness  of  light- 
ning, and  his  raiment  as  white  as  snow,"  glit- 
tering with  an  extraordinary  lustre  beyond  what 
mortal  eyes  could  bear.  Tlie  angel  who  deliver- 
ed Peter  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  beea 
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confined  Iiy  the  tyranny  of  Herod,  was  arrayed  in 
such  sijlendour,  that  a  glorious  light  shone 
through  the  whole  apartment  where  the  apostle 
was  bound,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was.  That 
these  beings  have  organs  of  speech,  capable  of 
forming  articulate  sounds  and  of  joining  in  mu- 
sical strains,  appears  form  the  words  they  utter- 
ed on  these  and  other  occasions,  and  from  the 
son"  they  sung  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  when 
they  announced  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  They 
appear  to  possess  the  pro|)erty  of  rendering 
themselves  invisible  at  pleasure  ;  for  the  angel 
that  appeared  to  Zacharias  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temple,  was  invisibh  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titudes without,  both  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into,  and  his  exit  from  the    '  holy  place."* 

In  particular,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  in  the 
number  and  aculeness  of  their  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. We  find  a  considerable  variety,  in  these 
respects,  among  the  sensitive  beings  which  in- 
habit our  globe.  Some  animals  appear  to  have 
only  one  sense,  as  the  muscle,  and  the  zoophytes  ; 
many  have  but  two  senses  ;  some  have  tliree  ; 
and  man,  the  most  perfect  animal,  has  only^ue. 
These  senses,  too,  in  different  species,  differ 
very  considerably,  in  point  of  vigour  and  acute- 
ness.     The  dog  has  a  keener  scent,  the  stag  a 

*  To  what  is  stated  in  this  paragraph  respecting 
ansels,  it  will  doubtless  be  objected,  "  that  these 
intelligences  are  pure  spirits,  and  assume  corporeal 
forms  only  on  particular  occasions."  This  is  an 
opinion  almost  universally  prevalent :  but  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  destitute  of  any  rational  or  scrip- 
tural argument  to  substantiate  its  truth.  There  is 
no  passage  in  .Scripture,  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, that  makes  such  an  assertion.  The  passage  in 
Psalm  civ.  4,  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and 
his  ministers  a  flaming  fire,"  has  frequently  been 
quoted  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  has  no  reference  to 
any  opinion  that  may  be  formed  on  this  point  j  as 
the  passage  should  be  rendered,  "  Who  maketh  the 
winds  his  messengers,  and  a  flaming  fire  his  minis- 
ters." Even  although  the  passage  were  taken  as 
it  stands  in  our  translation,  and  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  the  angels,  it  would  not  prove,  that  they 
are  pure  immaterial  substances ;  for,  while  they 
are  designated  spirits,  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  me/4  as  well  as  to  angels — they  are  also 
said  to  be  "  a  flaming  fire,"  which  is  a  7?M;frMi  sub- 
stance. This  passage  seems  to  have  no  particular 
reference  to  either  opinion ;  but,  if  considered  as 
expressing  the  attributes  of  angels,  its  meaning 
plainly  is, — that  they  are  endowed  •with  wonderful 
ii«j«i<i/— that  they  move  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
winds,  and  operate  with  the  force  and  energy  of 
flaming  fire  ;— or,  in  other  words,  that  He,  in  whose 
service  they  are,  and  who  directs  their  movements, 
employs  them  "  with  the  strength  of  winds,  and 
the  rapidity  of  lightnings." 

In  every  instance  in  which  angels  have  been  sent 
on  embassies  to  mankind,  they  have  displayed  sen- 
sible qualities.  They  exhibited  a  de^rti;« /onre  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  man,  and  colour  a?td 
tplendour,  which  were  perceptible  by  the  organs  of 
vision—  they  emitted  sounds  which  struck  the  organ 
of  hearing — they  produced  the  harmonies  of  music, 
and  sung  sutlime  .sentiments  which  were  uttered  in 
articulate  wcrds,  that  were  distinctly  heard  and  re- 
cognized by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
"Luke  ii.  14.— and  they  exerted  their  power  over  the 
sense  of  feeling ;  for  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Peter  in  the  prison,  "smote  him  on  the  side,  and 
raised  him  up."    In  these  instances,  angels  mani- 


quicUer  perception  of  sounds,  and  the  eag'o  and 
the  lyn.\  more  acute  visual  organs  than  mankind. 
The  same  diversity  is  observable  in  the  form 
and  the  number  of  sensitive  organs.  In  man, 
the  ear  is  short  and  erect,  and  scarcely  suscepti- 
ble of  motion;  in  the  horse  and  the  ass.  it  isVng 
and  fle.\ible  ;  and  in  the  mole,  it  consists  simply 
of  a  hole  which  perforates  the  skull.  In  man 
there  are  two  eyes  ;  in  the  scorpion  and  spider, 
eight ;  and  in  a  Hy,  more  than  Jive  thousand. 

That  superior  beings,  connected  with  other 
worlds,  have  additional  senses  to  those  which 
we  possess,  is  highly  probable,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  and 
the  gradations  which  e.':ist  among  organized  be- 
ings In  our  world.  It  fjrms  no  reason  why  we 
should  deny  that  such  senses  exist,  because  we 
can  form  no  distinct  conceptions  of  any  senses 
besides  those  which  we  possess.  If  we  had  been 
deprived  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
left  to  derive  all  our  information  merely  through 
the  medium  of  feeling,  tasting  and  smelling,  we 
could  have  had  no  more  conception  of  articulate 
language,  of  musical  harmony  and  melody,  of 
the  beauties  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  glories  of 
the  sky,  than  a  muscle,  a  vegetable,  or  a  stone. 
To  limit  the  number  of  senses  which  intelligent 
organized  beings  may  possess  to  the  five  which 

fested  themselves  to  men,  through  the  medium  of 
three  principal  senses  by  which  we  recognize  the 
properties  of  material  objects;  and  why,  then, 
should  we  consider  them  as  purely  immaterial  sub- 
stances, having  no  connection  with  the  visible  uni- 
verse ?  We  have  no  knowledge  of  angels  but  fronv. 
revelation ;  and  all  the  descriptions  it  gives  of  these 
beings  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  world  of  matter,  as  well  as  with  the  world 
of  mind,  and  are  furnished  with  organical  vehicles, 
composed  of  some  refined  material  substance  suita 
ble  to  their  nature  and  employments 

When  Christ  shall  appear  the  second  time,  we  are 
told  that  he  is  to  come,  not  only  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  but  also  in  "  the  glory  of  his  holy  angels," 
who  will  minister  to  him  and  increase  the  sjjlen- 
dour  of  his  appearance.  Now,  the  glory  which  the 
angels  will  display,  must  be  visible,  and,  consequent- 
ly, material ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  contemplated 
by  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  our  world,  and  could 
present  no  glory  or  lustre  to  their  view.  An  assem- 
blage of  purely  spiritual  beings,  however  numerous 
and  however  exalted  in  point  of  intelligence,  would 
be  a  mere  inanity,  in  a  scene  intended  to  exhibit  a 
visible  display  of  the  divine  supremacy  and  gran- 
deur.— The  vehicles  or  bodies  of  angels  are  doubtless 
of  a  much  finer  mould  than  the  bodies  of  men  ;  but, 
although  they  were  at  all  times  invisible  through 
such  organs  of  vision  as  we  possess,  it  would  form 
no  proof  that  they  were  destitute  of  such  corporeal 
frames.  The  air  we  breathe  is  a  nuUerial  substance, 
yet  it  is  invisible;  and  there  are  substances  whose 
trity  is  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
ti.e  air  of  our  atmosphere.  Hydrogen  gas  is  more 
th;m  twelves  times  lighter  than  common  atmo- 
spheric air.  If,  therefore,  an  org.^nized  body  were 
formed  of  a  material  substance  similar  to  air,  or  to 
hydrogen  gas,  it  would  in  general  be  invisible ;  but, 
in  certain  circumstances,  might  reflect  the  rays  or 
light,  and  become  visible,  as  certain  of  the  lighter 
gaseous  bodies  are  found  to  do.  This  is,  in  some 
measure,  exemplified  in  the  case  of  anivialcvitR, 
whose  bodies  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eys, 
and  yet,  are  regularly  organized  material  sub- 
stances, endowed  with  all  the  functions  requisite  to 
life,  motion,  and  enjoyment. 
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have  been  bcstowcJ  upon  man,  would  be  to  set 
bounds  to  the  intiiiite  wisdom  and  skill  of  the 
Creator,  who,  in  all  his  works,  has  displayed  an 
endless  variety  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
his  designs.  While,  in  the  terrestrial  s]»here  in 
which  we  move,  our  views  arc  limited  to  the 
external  aspects  of  plants  and  animals — organ- 
ized beings,  in  other  spheres,  may  have  the 
faculty  of  penetrating  into  their  internal  (and  to 
US,  invisible)  movjinenls — of  tracing  an  animal 
from  its  embryo-state,  through  all  its  gradations 
and  evolutions,  till  it  arrive  at  maturity— of  per- 
ceiving, at  a  glance,  and,  as  it  were,  through  a 
transparent  medium,  the  interior  structure  of  an 
animal,  the  complicated  movements  of  its  cu- 
rious machinery,  the  minute  and  diversified 
ramifications  of  its  vessels,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  several  functions  are  performed — of 
discerning  the  fine  and  delicate  machinery  which 
enters  into  the  construction,  and  produces  the 
various  motions  of  a  microscopic  animalculum, 
and  the  curious  vessels,  and  the  circulation  of 
juices  which  exist  in  the  body  of  a  plant — of 
tracing  the  secret  processes  which  are  going  on 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  operation  of 
chymical  affinities  among  the  minute  particles 
of  matter,  which  produce  the  diversified  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  And,  in  fine,  those  senses 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  enjoy  in 
common  with  us,  may  be  possessed  by  them  in 
a  state  of  greater  acuteness  and  perfection. 
\VTiile  our  visual  organs  can  perceive  objects 
distinctly,  only  within  the  limits  of  a  few  yards 
or  miles  around  us,  their  organs  may  be  so  mo- 
dified and  adjusted,  as  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
objects  with  the  same  distinctness,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles— or  even  to  descry  the 
scenery  of  distant  worlds.  If  our  powers  of 
vision  had  been  confined  within  the  range  to 
which  a  worm  or  a  mite  is  circumscribed,  we 
could  nave  formed  no  conception  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  our  present  range  of  view  ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  organized  beings  ex- 
ist, whose  extent  of  vision  as  far  exceeds  ours, 
as  ours  exceeds  that  of  the  smallest  insect,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  diversified 
landscapes  which  exist  in  other  worlds,  and  the 
movements  of  their  inhabitants,  as  distinctly  as 
we  perceive  the  objects  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  river,  or  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

After  Stephen  had  delivered  his  defence  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  told  "  he  looked  up 
steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  r' 
God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  ;  and  said.  Behold  I  see  the  heavens  open- 
ed, and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
eyes  of  Stephen,  on  this  occasion  were  so  modi- 
fied or  strengthened,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate into  that  particular  region  where  the  glo- 
rified body  of  Christ  more  immediately  resides. 
But  whether  his  opinion  be  tenable  or  not,  cer- 


tain it  is,  that  angels  arc  endowed  with  sense* 
or  faculties  \Nhicli  enable  them  to  take  a  minute 
survey  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  greatev 
part  of  our  globe,  even  when  at  a  vast  distance 
from  our  terrestrial  sphere  ;  otherwise,  they  cc  Id 
not  distinguish  the  particular  position  of  our 
earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun,  in  their 
descent  from  more  distant  regions,  nor  direct 
their  course  to  that  particular  country,  ciiy,  or 
village,  whither  they  are  sent  on  any  special 
embassv. 

What  has  been  now  said  in  reference  to  the 
organs  of  vision,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
organs  of  hearing,  and  to  several  of  the  other 
senses  ;  and  since  faculties  or  senses,  sucn  as 
those  I  have  now  supposed,  would  tend  to  un- 
veil more  extensively  the  wond'.'rful  operations 
of  the  Almighty,  and  to  excite  incessant  admi- 
ration of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  he  has  bestowed  them  on 
various  orders  of  his  creatures  for  this  purpose 
— and  tliat  man  may  be  endowed  with  similar 
senses,  when  he  arrives  at  moral  perfectioii, .  id 
is  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  of  existence. 

Besides  the  topics  to  which  I  have  now  ad- 
verted, namely,  the  giadation  of  intellect,  and 
the  diversity  of  corporeal  organization — a  still 
more  ample  and  interesting  field  of  contempla- 
tion will  be  opened  in  the  historv  of  the  nu« 
merous  toorlds  dispersed  thrmighnU  the  universe, 
— including  the  grand  and  delightful,  or  the  aw- 
ful and  disastrous  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  the   several  regions  of  intellectual  existence. 

The  particulars  under  this  head  which  may 
be  supposed  to  gratify  the  enlightened  curiosity 
of  holy  intelligences,  are  such  as  the  following: 
— the  different  periods  in  duration  at  which  the 
various  habitable  globes  emerged  from  nothing 
into  existence — the  changes  and  previous  ar- 
rangements through  which  they  passed  before 
they  were  replenished  with  inhabitants — the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  features  of  every  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  beings — their  modes  of  exis- 
tence, of  improvement,  and  of  social  intercourse 
— the  solemn  forms  of  a-orship  and  adoration 
that  prevail  among  them — the  laws  of  social,  and 
of  moral  order  peculiar  to  each  province  of  the 
divine    empire* the  progress  they  have  made 

'  There  are  certain  eeneml  laws  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  orders  of  intellectual  beings  throueh- 
oui  the  universe  The  two  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  our  moral  taw  are  of  this  nature  :— 
"  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thine  understinding,"  and  "tlioj 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  For  we  can- 
not suppose  the  Deity,  in  consistency  with  thesanC' 
tity  and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  toreverse  these  lavs. 
in  relation  to  ony  class  of  intelligences,  or  to  ex 
cmpt  them  from  an  obligation  to  obey  them  ;  and. 
therefore,  they  may  be  considered  as  thetwogranj 
moral  principles  which  direct  the  affections  and 
conduct  of  all  holy  beings  throughout  the  Imraen 
sity  of  God's  empire,  and  which  unite  them  to  on* 
another,  and  to  their  common  Creator.  But,  in  sub 
ordination  to  these  principles  or  laws,  there  miy 
be  a  variety  of  special  moral  laws,  adapted  to  Ub* 
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in  knowledge,  and  the  discoveries  they  have 
brought  to  light,  respecting  the  works  and  the 
ways  of  God — the  peculiar  manifestations  of 
himself  which  the  Divine  Being  may  have  made 
to  them,  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners"— the  most  remarkable  civil  and  moral 
events  which  have  happened  since  the  period  of 
their  creation — ihe  visible  emblems  of  the  Divine 
Presence  and  glory  which  are  displayed  before 
them — the  information  they  have  obtained  respect- 
ing the  transactions  and  the  moral  government  of 
other  worlds — ihe  various  stages  of  improvement 
through  which  thev  are  appointed  to  pass — the 
different  regions  of  the  universe  to  which  they 
may  be  transported,  and  the  final  destination  to 
which  thev  are  appointed. 

In  particular,  the  ficts  connected  with  their 
mrjral  history ,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  unfolded, 
will  form  an  interesting  subject  of  discourse  and 
of  contemplation.  It  is  highly  probable,  when 
we  consider  the  general  benignity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  the  numerous  evidences  of  it  which 
appear  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  anima- 
ted nature — that  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  universal  system,  have  retained 
the  moral  rectitude  in  which  they  were  created, 
and  are,  consequently,  in  a  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. But,  since  we  know,  from  painful  expe- 
rience, that  one  world  has  swerved  from  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  Creator,  and  been  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  other 
worlds  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  a  similar 
calamity, — for  this  purpose  among  others — that 
the  importance  of  moral  order  might  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  awful  consequences  of  a  violation 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  heaven  might  be  clearly 
manifested,  and  that  a  field  might  be  laid  open 
f  )r  the  display  of  the  rectitude  and  mercy  of  God  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  In  reference 
to  such  cases  (if  any  exist)  the  points  of  inquiry 
would  naturally  be — What  is  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  those  beings  who,  in  other  regions  of 
creation,  have  acted  the  part  of  rebellious  man? 
Has  their  Creator  interposed  for  their  deliver- 
ance in  a  minner  analogous  to  that  in  which  ha 
has  accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
If  so,  wherein  do  such  schemes  of  mercy  dif- 
fer, and  wherein  do  they  agree  with  the  plan  of 
.'•alvaticn  h"  7  ^••.::  Chr;-'''  wi^-»  ^r--^-'-^^  of 
moral  evil  have  been  displayed,  and  how  have  the 

peculiar  economy,  circumstances,  and  relations, 
whicli  exist  in  each  distinct  world.  As  we  have 
dertain  special  laws,  in  our  moral  code,  such  as  the 
fifth  and  seventh  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  which, 
In  all  probability,  do  not  apply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  some  other  worlds,  so  they  may  have  various 
specific  regulations  or  laws,  which  cannot  apply 
to  us  in  our  present  state.  The  reader  will  find 
«  particular  illustration  of  the  two  fundamental 
laws  to  which  1  have  now  adverted,  and  of  their 
application  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,  in  a 
work  which  I  lately  published,  entitled,  "  The  Phi- 
loinphy  of  Religion  ;  or,  an  Illustration  of  the  Mo- 
ral Laws   of  the  Universe." 
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moral  disorders  in  those  worlds  boen  oreriuled 
and  counteracted  by  the  providential  dispen 
sations  of  the  Almighty  ?  Here,  a  thousand 
questions  would  crowd  upon  the  mind,  a  variety 
of  emotions  of  opposite  kinds  would  be  excited, 
and  a  most  interesting  field  of  investigation  would 
be  laid  open  to  the  contemplation  of  the  redeemed 
inhabitants  of  such  a  world  as  ours.  And,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  with  what  kindred  emotions  and 
sympathetic  feelings,  and  with  what  transporting 
gratulations,  the  renovated  inhabitants  of  such 
worlds,  would  recognise  each  other,  should  they 
ever  be  brought  into  contact,  and  permitted  to 
mingle  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer  of  worlds. 

Even  in  those  worlds  where  the  inhabitants 
have  retained  their  primeval  innocence,  there 
may  bean  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  divine  dis- 
pensations, both  in  amoral,  and  intellectual  point 
of  view. — As  finite  intelligences,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  progressive  beings,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  acquire  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to  comprehend  all 
the  multifarious  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
during  the  first  stages  of  their  existence — thero 
may  be  an  admirable  diversity  of  modes,  corres- 
ponding to  theirpeculiar circumstances  and  stages 
of  improvement,  by  which  the  Creator  may  gra- 
dually unfold  to  them  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and 
enable  them  to  take  a  more  extensive  survey  of 
the  magnitude  and  order  of  his  dominions.  Some 
may  be  only  emerging  from  the  first  principles 
of  science,  like  Adam  soon  after  his  creation,  and 
may  tiave  arrived  but  a  few  degrees  beyond  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  which  bounds  the  view  of 
man ;  others  may  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  they 
can  take  a  more  expansive  survey  of  the  order, 
economy,  and  relations  of  material  and  intellec- 
tual existences, — while  others  after  having  con- 
templated, for  ages,  a  wide  extent  of  creation, 
in  one  district  of  the  empire  of  God,  may  be 
transported  to  a  new  and  a  distant  province  of 
the  universe,  to  contemplate  the  perfections  of 
Deity  in  another  point  of  view,  and  to  investigate 
and  admire  a  new  scene  of  wonders. — If  every 
individual  of  the  human  race,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death,  passes  through  a  train  of  providences 
peculiar  to  himself,  it  appears  at  least  highly 
probable,  reasoning  from  the  analogies  to  which 
wp  h'-vo  s'rffarly  adverted,  and  from  the  variety 
that  every  where  appears  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  that  the  aivine  dispensations  towards 
every  distinct  class  of  intelligent  beings,  have 
some  striking  peculiarities,  which  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  those  of  any  other. 

That  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  natural  and 
moral  history  of  other  worlds  will  be  laid  open 
to  the  inspection  of  redeemed  men  in  the  future 
world,  may  be  argued  from  this  consideration,— 
that  such  views  will  tend  to  unfold  the  moral  eha' 
racter  of  the  Deity,  and  to  display  more  fully  his 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  rectitude,  in  the  diver- 
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sificd  modes  of  his  administrrttion,  as  the  Govcr- 
nof  of  ilie  universe.  We  have  reason  lo  believe 
that  the  material  creation  exists  solely  fur  ilie 
sake  of  sentient  and  intelligent  heinps  ;  ami  that 
it  has  been  arranged  into  distinct  departments, 
and  peopled  with  various  ranks  of  intellectual 
natures,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dis- 
play of  the  moral  attributes  of  G<xl,  and  of  de- 
monstrating the  indispensable  necessity  and  tlir 
eternal  obligation  of  the  mural  laws  he  has  enact- 
ed, in  order  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
intelligent  system.  AnH,  if  so,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine 
dispensations  towards  other  classes  of  the  intel- 
ligent creation,  will  ultimately  be  displayed  to 
our  view. — This  position  may  likewise  be  argued 
from  the  fact  that  other  intelligences  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  our  world, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
ourraco.  The  angelic  tribes  have  been  frequently 
sent  on  embassages  to  our  terrestrial  sphere.  On 
such  occasions  they  have  indicated  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  interesting  transac- 
tions which  have  taken  place  among  us  ;  and  we 
are  informed,  that  they  still  "  desire  to  pry  into" 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  "  to  learn"  from 
the  divine  dispensations  towards  the  church  "  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."*  Some  notices  of 
the  history,  the  employments,  and  the  destination, 
of  these  celestial  beings  have  likewise  been  con- 
veyed to  us.  We  know  that  they  hold  an  eleva- 
ted station  in  the  kingdom  of  Providence  ;  that 
they  are  possessed  of  great  power  and  wisdom, 
of  wonderful  activity,  of  superior  intellectual 
faculties,  and  of  consummate  holiness  and  recti- 
tude of  nature  ;  that  they  are  employed  on  cer- 
tain occasions  as  ambassadors  from  God  to  man, 
in  executing  hisjudgments  upon  the  wicked,  and 
ministering  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  fell  from  the  high  station 
in  which  they  were  originally  placed,  and  piungcn 
themselves  into  a  state  of  sin  and  perdition.  We 
have  therefore  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  one  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  governmen  t  of  God ,  to  d  isclose  l  ho 
history  of  one  species  of  intellectual  beings  to  an- 
other, in  such  portions,  and  at  such  seasons,  as 
may  seem  most  proper  to  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
best  suited  to  the  state  and  character,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  of  his  intelligent  ofTsprini;. 
In  conformity  to  what  has  been  now  advanced, 
we  find  the  saints  in  heaven  represented  as  utter- 
ing a  song  of  praise  to  God,  in  consequence  of  the 
survey  they  had  taken  of  his  moral  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  admiration  it  cxriied.  "  They 
sing  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  saying.  Just  and  true  are  thy  luays,  thou 
King  ofsainti."  And,  in  proportion  as  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  towards  otiicr  worlds 
ur»>  unfolded,  in  the  same  proportion  will  their 
views  of  Jehovah's  "  eternal  righteousness"  be 
ejipanded,  and  a  new   note  of  admiration  ar.l 
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rapture  add'-d  to  their  song  of  praise.— The 
knowledge  of  ihe  saints  in  heaven  Is  represent- 
ed as  beiii,';  very  accurate  and  comprehensive. 
Hence  it  is  declared,  that,  in  that  stale  of  per- 
fection, "  ihey  shall  know,  even  as  also  they  arc 
known."  This  expression  certainly  denotes  a  ve- 
ry highdegree  of  knowledge  respecling  the  works 
and  the  ways  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  most  com- 
mentators explain  it  as  consisting  in  such  an 
inluilivo  and  comprehensive  knowledge  "  asf 
shall  bear  some  fair  resemblance  lo  that  of  the 
Divine  Being,  which  penetrates  to  the  very  cen- 
tre of  every  object,  and  sees  through  the  soul, 
and  all  things,  as  at  one  single  glance  ;"  or,  at 
least,  that  "  their  knowledge  of  heavenly  objects 
shall  ho  as  certain,  immediate  and  familiar,  as 
any  of  iheir  immediate  friends  and  acquaintances 
now  have  of  them."*  And,  if  such  interpreta- 
tions be  admitted,  this  knowledge  must  include 
a  minute  and  comprehensive  view  of  ihe  dispen- 
sations of  the  Creator  towards  other  worlds,  and 
other  orders  of  moral  and  intelligent  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  information 
respecting  the  structure,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
history  of  other  worlds  may  be  communicated, 
our  limited  knowledge  affords  no  certain  dafa  on 
which  to  ground  a  definite  o[iinion.  We  may, 
•  however,  reasonably  suppose,  that  an  intercourse 
and  correspondence  will  be  occasionally  opened 
up,  by  means  of  celestial  beings  endowed  with 
faculties  of  rapid  motion,  who  may  communicate 
particular  details  of  the  intelligence  they  acquire 
in  the  regions  they  are  accustomed  to  visit. 
Such  correspondence  has  already  parlially  taken 
place  in  our  world,  by  means  of  those  beings 
termed,  in  Scripture,  "  the  angels,"  or  "  the 
77ieMen^ers  of  Jehovah  ;"  and,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, had  man  continued  in  his  state  of  original 
integrity,  that  such  angelic  embassies  would 
have  been  much  more  frequent  than  they  have 
ever  been,  and  we  might  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted, in  this  wiiy,  with  some  outlines  of  the 
physical  and  moral  scenery  of  other  worlds,  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  belong  to  our  own  sys- 
tem— of  which  we  must  now  be  contented  to 
remain  in  ignorance  ;  and  must  have  recourse  to 
the  aids  of  reason,  and  science,  and  observation, 
in  order  to  trace  some  very  general  outlines  of 
their  physical  economy.  This  is,  doubtless,  one 
deplorable  effect,  among  others,  of  the  apostacy  of 
man — that  intelligences  endowed  with  moral  per- 
fection can  no  longer  hold  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  race  of  Adam,  but  in  so  far  as  they  are 
employed  by  their  Creator  in  communicating  oc- 
casional messages,  which  have  a  respect  merely 
to  their  moral  renovation. | — We  may  likewis'', 

•  See  Doddridge's  and  Guyse's  paraphrase  on  ( 
Cor.  xiil.  12. 

» It  is  probcible  that  the  celestial  beings  who  have 
occasionally  held  a  rommunlcation  with  our  race, 
are  not  all  of  the  snme  species,  or  Inhabit  the  same 
regions:  since  they  are  distinguished  in  Srrlpiura 
Ijy  different  names,  as  Seraphim,  rherubiiii.Thronei^ 
Doralnlon^,  Angels,  Archangels,  &c. 
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with  some  degree  of  probability,  suppose,  that 
every  distinct  order  of  lioly  intelligences,  after 
having  resided  fur  a  certain  number  of  ages,  in 
one  region  of  the  universe,  may  be  conveyed  to 
a<  -Uier  province  of  creation,  to  investigate  the 
ne"v  scenes  of  wisdom  and  omnipotence  there 
unfolded, — and  so  on,  in  a  continued  series  of 
tj-ansportutions,  throughou'  the  ages  of  eternity. 
We  know  that  man  is  destined  to  undergo  such 
a  change  of  locality  ;  and  although  sin  has  made 
'he  passage  from  one  world  to  another,  assume  a 
gloo.-jy  and  alarming  aspeU,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  an  example,  (tiiougli  in  a  ditferent  manner) 
of  those  removals  whioh  take  place  with  respect 
*n  other  beings,  from  one  province  of  creation  to 
another.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  locality  in  which  we  si  ill  be  placed, 
after  the  general  resurrection,  will  ibrm  our  per- 
manent and  everlasting  abode  ;  otherwise,  we 
should  be  eternally  chained  down,  aJ  "«e  are  at 
present  to  a  small  corner  of  creation. 

In  regard  to  the  redeemed  inhabitants  of  our 
world,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Redeemer  himself,  he,  "  in  whom  dwell  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  will  be 
one  grand  medium  through  which  information 
will  be  communicated  respecting  the  distant  glo- 
ries of  Jehovah's  empire.  This  seems  to  be 
directly  intimated,  though  in  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, in  the  following  passage  from  the  book  of 
Revelation  :  "  The  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
to  fountains  of  living  water."  Knowledge  is 
the  food  of  the  mind  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  Scriptures  : — "  I  will 
give  them  pastors  (saith  God)  after  mine  own 
heart,  who  shall  feed  them  with  knowledge  and 
understanding ."  "  Feed  the  church  of  God," 
says  the  apostle  Peter ;  that  is,  instruct  them  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion.  There- 
fore, by  imparting  to  his  saints  a  knowledge  of 
the  plans  and  operations  of  God,  and  informa- 
tion respecting  the  magnificence  of  his  works  in 
the  regions  around,  "  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  wUlfeed them"  by  gratifying  their  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  their  desires  after  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  noble  and  transporting  trains  of 
thought  which  such  discoveries  will  inspire,  (and 
which  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  etfect  pro- 
duced by  "  fountains  of  living  water"  on  a  parch- 
ed traveller,)  will  arrest  all  the  taculties  of  their 
souls,  and  fill  them  "  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory." 

Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  to  suppose,  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
during  a  grand  convocation  of  the  redeemed  with 
Jesus  their  exalted  head  president  among  them 
— that  glorious  personage  may  impart  to  thein 
knowledge  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  direct  their 
views  to  some  bright  manifestations  of  Deity,  and 
•Jcliver  most  interesting  lectures  on  the  works  and 
the  ways  of  God.     This  would  be  quite  accord- 


ant with  his  office  as  the  "  Mediator  betweeo 
God  and  man,"  and  to  his  character  as  tho 
"  Messenger  of  Jehovah,"  and  the  "  Revea'ier" 
of  the  divine  dispensations. 

Pointing  to  some  distant  world,  (which,  eveii 
to  the  acute  visual  organs  of  heavenly  beings, 
may  appear  only  as  a  small  lucid  speck  in  their 
sky,)  we  may  suppose  him  giving  such  a  descant 
as  the  following  : — "  That  world  presents  a  very 
differen"  aspect  from  what  yours  once  did,  owintr, 
chiefly  to  the  moral  purity  and  perfection  of  its 
inhabitants,  Tliere,  the  most  grand  and  varie- 
gated objects  adorn  their  celestial  canopy  ;  and 
the  scenes  around  their  habitations  are  inter- 
mingled with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  and  gratifying  to  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation. Neither  scorching  heats,  nor  piercing 
colds,  nor  raging  storms,  ever  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  those  happy  mansions.  The  fine 
etherial  fluid  which  they  breathe  produces  a  per- 
petual flow  of  pleasing  emotions,  and  sharpens 
and  invigorates  their  intellectual  powers  for 
every  investigation.  The  peculiar  refractive  and 
reflective  powers  possessed  by  the  atmospheric 
fluid  which  surrounds  them,  pro<^luce  a  variety  of 
grand  and  beautiful  effects,  sometimes  exhibiting 
aerial  landscapes,  and  scenes  emblematical  of 
moral  harmony  and  perfection, — sometimes  a 
magnificent  display  of  the  riches  and  most  va- 
riegated colouring,  and  sometimes  reflecting  the 
images  of  the  celestial  orbs  in  various  aspects 
and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Their  vegetable 
kingdom  is  enriched  with  a  variety  of  produc- 
tions unknown  in  your  farmer  world,  diversified 
with  thousands  of  different  forms,  shades,  co- 
lours, and  perfumes,  which  shed  a  delicious  fra- 
grance all  around.  The  inferior  sentient  beings 
are  likewise  different,  and  exhibit  such  ingeni- 
ous, mild,  and  affectionate  dispositions,  as  con- 
tribute, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the 
pleasure  and  entertainment  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent order  of  the  inhabitants.  The  organs  of 
vision  of  these  intelligences  are  so  acute,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  perceive,  as  through  a  trans- 
parent medium,  the  various  chymical  and  mecha- 
nical processes  that  are  incessantly  going  on  in 
the  numberless  ramifications  of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  and  in  the  more  curious  and  complicated 
structure  of  animal  bodies;  for  die  Creator  has  or- 
dained, as  one  part  of  their  mental  enjoyments, 
that  they  shall  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
tracing  the  mode  of  his  operations,  and  the  de- 
signs they  are  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  nature. 

"  They  are  likewise  extensively  acquainted 
with  moral  science — with  the  moral  relations  of 
intelligent  beings  to  their  Creator,  and  to  one 
another,  and  with  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
several  other  worlds  ;  for  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  your  world,  respecting  the  fall  of  man, 
its  dismal  consequences,  and  your  subsequenf 
redemption  and  renovation,  have  been  conunu- 
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nicaif^d  to  them,  for  iho  purj>ose  of  enlarging 
their  views  of  G'^'s  moral  (li$|iensalions.  and 
illustrating  the  reniiude  and  benevolence  of  his 
governinciii. — In  their  intercourses  and  associ- 
ations, no  discordant  voice  is  ever  heard,  no 
Byni|)ti>in  of  dLsatfection  ever  appears,  no  boister- 
ous passions  ever  disturb  their  tranijuiliilv  ;  but 
all  IS  harmony  and  order,  peace  andlove.  Their 
progress  in  the  knowletige  of  God,  and  of  his 
works,  is  rapid  and  sure,  fi)r  they  sec  clearly  the 
tirst  jtriuciplesof  all  reasoning  and  science  ;  and, 
without  once  making  a  false  step,  or  deducing  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  they  trace  them  with  rapi- 
dity and  certainty,  to  all  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. Their  acquaintance  with  natural  and 
moral  facts  is  extensive  and  minute.  For  the 
most  sacred  regard  is  attached  to  truth,  which 
was  never  once  violated  in  that  happy  society  ; 
and,  thcrtforo,  every  discovery,  every  new  doc- 
trine and  fact  which  is  brought  to  light  by  any 
inilividual,  is  regarded  by  all  others  as  an  esta- 
blished truth  which  is  never  called  in  question, 
and  which  serves  to  direct  and  facilitate  all  their 
other  researches.  Unlike  the  exaggi-rations  and 
falsehoods  which  were  once  propagated  by  lying 
travellers  and  sceptical  philosophers,  in  your 
former  world,  which  tended  to  bewilder  the  anx- 
ious inquirer,  and  to  obscure  the  radiance  of 
truth  ;  in  yonder  world  truth  is  regarded  as  a 
most  sacred  and  invaluable  treasure,  as  the  basis 
of  the  happiness  of  the  moral  universe,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  thrgne  of  the  eter- 
nal ;  and,  therefore,  being  never  violated  by  any 
individual,  every  testimony  and  assertion  is  re- 
ceived with  unhesitating  confidence.  By  a  rapid 
mode  of  communication  which  has  been  esta- 
blished, their  intercourses  with  each  other  are 
Irequent  and  delightful,  and  the  discoveries  which 
are  made  of  the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  are  quickly  circulated  through  all 
the  intelligent  ranks  of  that  abode  of  felicity  and 
love.  Beings  from  other  worlds  occasionally  visit 
them,  and  convey  interesting  intelligence,  and 
affectionate  congratulations  from  the  reaions 
whence  they  came  ;  and  a  clorious  symbol  of 
the  divine  Majesty  was  lately  displayed  in  their 
firmament,  from  which  was  announced,  in  ma- 
jestic but  mild  and  transporting  language — the 
approbation  of  their  Creator,  and  his  purpose  of 
translating  them,  as  a  reward  ol  their  obedience, 
to  another  region  of  his  empire,  to  behold  new 
displays  of  his  beneficence  and  power. 

"  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  moral  order  and 
happiness  which  prevail  among  the  greater  part 
of  those  worlds  which  shine  from  afar  in  yonder 
firmament,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  a  va- 
riety of  peculiar  circumstances,  which  shall  be 
unfolded  on  another  occasion." 

Directing  their  view  to  another  distant  orb, 
which  appears  like  a  dim  ruddy  speck  in  an  ob- 
scure quarter  of  the  firmament,  he  mav  thus 
orocoed :— "  That,  too,  is  a  world  on  a  ditferent 


scale,  and  in  a  ditferent  condition.  It  is  a  thou 
sand  times  l.-\rgcr  than  the  globe  you  once  in- 
habited, and  was  originally  arrayed  with  all  that 
magnificence  and  beauty  which  characterize  (ho 
works  of  Llie  Creator.  During  a  considerable 
period  its  inhabitants  retained  their  allegiance 
to  their  Maker,  and  their  affection  for  each  other. 
But  certain  individuals,  whom  a  principle  of 
pride  and  ambition  had  led  to  desire  stations  of 
pre-eminence,  having  dared  to  violate  some  of 
the  fiindamental  laws  of  tlieir  Creator, — the 
moral  turpitude  which  this  disposition  and  con- 
duct produced,  grailually  spread  from  one  rank 
to  another,  till  the  whole  mass  of  its  inhabitants 
was  completely  contaminated,  and  plunged  into 
a  gulph  of  misery.  To  such  a  dreadful  length 
lias  this  depravity  proceeded,  that  even  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  that  world,  which  was  once  fair 
as  Eden,  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
gloomy  waste,  and  a  barren  wilderness.  The 
rivers  have  been  turned  out  of  their  course,  by 
these  infatuated  beings,  that  they  might  overflow 
and  change  into  a  marsb  the  once  fertile  plains. 
The  earth  has  been  dug  into  immense  pits  and 
chasms,  and  the  vegetable  tribes  have  been  toro 
from  their  roots  and  stripped  of  their  verdure,  in 
order  to  deface  the  primeval  beauty  of  creation. 
By  these,  and  other  horrible  devastations,  the 
ethereal  fluid  in  which  they  breathed,  which 
formerly  diffused  a  delightful  fragrance,  has  now 
become  the  receptacle  of  noisome  cxhalalions, 
which  nauseate  and  irritate  every  species  of 
sensitive  existence.  Its  brilliancy  has  thereby 
become  obscured,  so  that  their  sun  appears 
lowering  through  its  dense  vapours,  like  a  dusky 
ball ;  and  their  nocturnal  sky,  which  once  pre- 
sented a  splendid  assemblage  of  shining  orbs,  is 
now  covered  with  blackne.ss,  and  darkness,  and 
tem])est,  through  which  no  celestial  orb  ever 
transmits  the  least  glimmering  ray.  For  the 
almighty  Contriver  of  all  worlds  has  so  arranged, 
proportioned,  and  adjusted  every  circumstance 
in  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  the  smallest 
derangement,  by  malevolent  beings,  of  the  order 
he  has  established,  is  always  productive  of  di»» 
astrous  effects. 

"  Instead  of  being  animated  with  love  to  their 
Creator,  and  to  one  another,  which  is  the  first 
duly  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  they  hate  their 
Maker,  and  curse  him  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence he  has  given  them;  anil  they  hate  each 
other,  with  a  perfect  hatred.  There  exists 
nmong  them  no  peace,  justice,  sympathy,  frienrf 
ship,  or  confidence.  Every  one  beholds  and  re- 
cognises another  with  the  countenance  of  a  fiend, 
and  is  ever  intent  upon  annoying  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  And,  were  i(  not  that  their 
bodies  are  constructed  on  an  immortal  principle; 
so  that  no  power  less  than  inlinile  can  completely 
destroy  them, — their  ferocious  passions  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  effected  the  utter  extcrrainR'* 
lion  of  every   individual   in   tlw-vt  populous  brf 
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miserable  world.  Their  bodies,  which  were 
op.ce  fair  and  glorious,  are  now  covered  with 
every  mark  of  vileness  and  deformity.  They 
have  no  delight  in  contemplating  the  glories  of 
their  Creator's  workmanship,  for  they  have  de- 
faced every  beauty  which  creation  displayed, 
when  it  came  fresh  and  fair  from  the  hand  of  its 
Maker ;  and  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  they 
formerly  possessed,  are  now  obliterated,  and 
changed  into  ignorance  and  folly. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  this  affecting 
scene  of  depravity,  a  messenger  was  despatched 
by  their  Almighty  Sovereign  to  warn  them  of 
their  danger,  and  to  urge  tliem  to  reformation; 
but,  as  they  had  not  then  felt  the  full  effects  of 
that  wretchedness  into  which  they  were  plung- 
ing— after  a  few  temporary  pangs  of  remorse, 
'  they  returned  every  one  to  his  evil  ways.' 
Holy  intelligences,  from  other  worlds,  have  oc- 
casionally been  sent,  to  contemplate  the  gloomy 
aspect,  and  the  sad  desolations  of  this  wretched 
world  ;  in  order  that  they  might  bring  back  in- 
telligence to  the  worlds  with  which  they  are 
more  immediately  connected,  of  the  dismal  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  violation  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  rectitude  whish  the  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse has  ordained.  The  Creator  has,  for  many 
ages,  permitted  those  physical  and  moral  disor- 
ders to  exist — not  because  he  delights  in  the 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  because  he 
has  a  regard  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
whole  intelligent  system.  He  leaves  them,  in 
the  mean  time,  '  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
ways,'  that  they  may  feel  the  full  effects  of  their 
aposlacy  and  wickedness.  He  has  permitted 
them  to  proceed  thus  far  in  their  rebellion  and 
depravity,  in  order  that  surrounding  worlds  may 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  dismal  effects  that  must 
inevitably  ensue  on  every  infringement  of  moral 
order.  This  desolated  world  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  are  doomed  to  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent deplorable  stale,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  till 
an  extensive  and  indelible  impression  be  made 
on  the  inhabitants  of  everv  province  of  God's 
empire,  of  their  eternal  obligation  to  conform  to 
those  laws  and  principles  of  moral  order  which 
his  infinite  wisdom  has  established  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  intelligent  universe  ;  and  also,  that 
those  miserable  beings  themselves  may  be 
aroused  to  consideration,  led  to  humble  them- 
selves in  his  presence,  and  made  to  feel  some 
emotions  of  contrition  for  their  impiety  and  in- 
gratitude. When  these  ends  are  accomplished, 
a  bright  elTulgence  shall  suddenly  illume  the 
darkness  of  their  night,  their  atmosphere  shall 
be  cleared  of  its  vapours,  and  the  glorious  orbs 
of  heaven  shall  once  more  burst  upon  their  view  ; 
the  astonished  inhabitants  shall  lift  up  their  eyes 
with  amazement  at  the  wondrous  and  unlooked- 
for  spectacle,  and  a  divine  messenijer,  arrayed 
in  splendid  tnajesfv,  shall  proclaim,  '  Peace 
from  heaven — Good-will  from  Jehovah  to   this 


guilty  world.'  In  both  hemispheres  of  this  globe, 
shall  the  joyful  message  be  proclaimed.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  announcement  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  inhabitant,  and  rekindlB 
in  his  breast  those  sparks  of  gratitude,  which 
had  been  so  long  extinguished.  To  prove  the 
sincerity  of  this  annunciation,  the  '  Power  of  the 
Highest'  will  be  interposed  to  purify  the  aimos- 
phere,  to  restore  the  desolations  which  had  been 
produced,  and  to  renew  the  face  of  nature.  A 
series  of  moral  instructions  will  commence,  and 
be  carried  on  with  vigour,  till  all  be  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  and  impiety  of  their  conduct. 
Order  will  be  gradually  re-established  ;  affec- 
tionate intercourses  will  commence;  an  indelible 
impression  of  their  ingratitude  and  wickedness, 
and  of  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  God,  will 
be  for  ever  fixed  in  their  minds,  which  will  secure 
them,  at  all  future  periods,  from  a  similar  apos- 
lacy ;  and  peace,  truth,  and  happiness  shall  finally 
reign  triumphant." 

On  such  topics  as  these,  may  we  suppose  out 
Redeemer,  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  occa- 
sionally to  expatiate,  with  irresistible  eloquence, 
when  presiding  in  the  assemblies  of  his  redeemed; 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  such  communica- 
tions, will  doubtless  excite  them  to  join  in  unison 
in  celebrating  the  divine  character  and  adminis- 
tration, in  such  strains  as  these: — "  Halleluia! 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  True  and 
righteous  are  his  judgments.  Salvation,  and 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
God.  Thou  art  worthy  to  receive  glory,  honour, 
and  power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."* 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  even 
that   portion  of  the   universe  which  lies  within 

•  I  liope  none  of  my  readers  will  consider  the 
supposition  of  the  Redeemer  occasionally  deliver- 
in?  lectures  on  divine  subjects  to  an  assembly  of  his 
Eaints,  HS  either  improbable,  extravagant,  or  roman- 
tic. Since  writing  the  above,  I  tind,  that  the  pious 
and  philosophic  Dr.  I.  Watts  entertained  a  similar 
opinion.  In  his  sermon,"  On  the  happiness  of  sepa- 
rate siiirits,"  when  describing  the  employments  of 
the  upper  world,  he  thus  expresses  his  sentiments 
on  this  topic ;—"  Perhaps  you  will  suppose  there  is 
no  such  service  as  hearing  sermons,  that  there  is  no 
attendance  upon  the  word  of  God  there.  But  are 
we  sure  there  are  no  such  entertainments  1  Are 
there  no  lectures  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace  given 
to  the  younaer  spirits  there,  by  si)irits  of  a  more  ex- 
alted stntion  ?  Or,  may  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  be  the  everlasting  Teacher  of  his  church! 
May  he  not  at  solemn  seasons  summon  all  heaven 
to  hear  him  publish  some  new  and  surprising  dis- 
coveries which  have  never  yet  been  made  known 
to  the  ages  of  nature  or  of  grace,  and  are  reserved 
to  entertain  the  attention,  and  to  exalt  the  pleasure 
of  spirits  adv.-inced  to  glory  ?  Must  we  learn  all  by 
the  mere  contemplation  of  Christ's  person  ?  Does 
he  never  make  use  of  speech  to  the  instruction  and 
joy  of  saints  above.— Or,  it  may  be,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  (even  as  lie  is  man)  has  some  noble  and  un- 
known wav  of  communicating  a  long  discourse,  v,r 
a  long  train  of  ideas  and  discoveries  to  millions  of 
blessed  spirits  at  once,  without  the  formalities  o£ 
voice  and  language,  and  at  some  peculiar  seasons  be 
may  thus  instruct  and  delight  his  saints  in  heaven." 
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the  rpach  of  our  assisted  vision,  comprehends 
within  its  capacious  spherp,  at  least  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  millions  of  worlds — lliat  each 
of  these  worlds,  being  constructed  by  infinite 
wi-dom,  must  exiiibil,  even  in  its  external  as- 
pect, a  scene  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of 
every  rational  being — that  it  is  highly  probable, 
from  ascertained  facts,  from  analogy,  and  from 
revelation,  that  each  of  these  worlds  has  a  pe- 
culiarity of  scenery,  and  of  ap|>endagei,  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other — that  there  is  a 
gradation  of  intellect,  and  beings  of  ditferent 
orders  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds — 
that  it  is  probable  their  corporeal  forms  and 
their  organs  of  sensation  are  likewise  wonder- 
fully diversified — and  that  the  natural  and  moral 
history  of  each  presents  scenes  and  transactions 
different  from  those  which  are  found  in  any  other 
world.  So  that  when  the  mind  endeavours  to 
grasp  the  immense  number  of  worlds,  here  pre- 
sented to  our  mental  view,  and  considers  the 
variety  of  aspect  in  which  each  of  them  requires 
to  be  contemplated — there  appears,  to  such 
limited  intellects  as  ours,  no  prospect  of  a  ter- 
mination to  the  survey  of  a  scene  so  extensive 
and  overwhelming ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  ra- 
tional presumption,  that  one  scene  of  glory  will 
be  fjllowed  by  another,  in  perpetual  succession, 
while  ages  roll  away. 

If  It  would  require,  even  to  beings  endowed 
with  mental  powers  superior  to  those  of  man,  se- 
veral hundred  of  years,  to  survey  the  diversified 
landscapes  which  our  globe  displays,  to  investi- 
gate the  numerous  chymical  processes  going  on  in 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms, throughout  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  the  subterraneous  re- 
gions, and  to  trace  the  history  of  every  tribe  of 
its  inhabitants  during  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years, — if  it  would  require  thousands  of  years 
to  explore  the  plantery  system,  which  pre- 
sents a  field  of  inquiry  two  thousand  times  more 
extensive — how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  oP 
millions  of  years  would  be  requisite  to  study 
and  investigate  the  visible  universe  in  all  that 
variety  of  aspect  to  which  I  have  now  ad- 
verted ! — To  explore  the  diversified  structure 
and  arrangements  of  the  bodies  which  com- 
pose ;he  solar  system,  and  the  moral  events  which 
have  taken  place  amon»  its  inhabitants,  would 
require  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  system  of 
holies  connected  with  the  planet  Saturn,  would, 
of  itself,  require  several  hundreds  of  years  of 
study  and  research,  in  order  to  acquire  a  general 
view  of  its  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  as- 
pects and  relations.  Here  we  have  presented 
to  view, — 1.  A  globe  of  vast  dimensions  capable 
of  containing  a  population  of  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent beings  more  than  a  hundred  times  greater 
t^ian  that  of  the  earth.  2.  Two  immense  rings, 
the  one  of  them  containins,  on  both  its  sides  an 
area  ot tight  thousand  millioru  of  square  miles. 


and  the  other  an  nrea  of  twenty  thousand  miUimu 
of  miles,  and  sufficient  to  contain  a  population, 
one  hundrcit  and  forty  times  larger  that  of  our 
globe,  although  they  were  as  thinly  peopled  &i 
the  earth  is  at  present.  3.  Seven  satellites,  oi 
moons,  each  of  which  is  undoubtedly  as  large  as 
the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  some  of  them,  pro- 
bably, of  much  greater  dimensions.  The  mag- 
nificent and  astonishing  scenery  displayed  in 
this  planet,  so  very  ditferent  from  any  thing  that 
is  beheld  in  our  terrestrial  sphere — the  stupen- 
dous luminous  arches  which  stretch  across  its 
firmament,  like  pillars  of  cloud  bv  day  and  pil- 
lars of  fire  by  night — the  diversified  shadows  they 
occasionally  cast  on  the  surrounding  landscape 
— the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  its  tnoons, 
their  eclipses,  and  diversitied  aspects  in  respect 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
planet  itself, — the  novel  scenes  which  would  ap- 
pear in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms— the  customs,  manners,  and  employments 
of  the  inhabitants — the  series  of  events  which 
have  happened  among  them  and  the  tenor  of  the 
divine  dispensations  in  relation  to  their  past 
history  and  their  future  destination — these,  and  a 
thousand  other  particulars,  of  which  we  can 
form  no  distinct  conception — could  not  fail  to  at 
ford  a  sublime  and  delightful  gratification  to  a  ra- 
tional intelligence  for  a  series  of  ages. 

"  It  is  probable,  too,  that  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  .solar  system,  important  phy- 
sical and  moral  revolutions  have  happened  since 
its  creation,  besides  those  which  have  agitated 
the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  On  the  surface 
of  the  planet  Jupiter,  chanjes  are  occasionally 
taking  place,  visible  at  the  remote  distance  at 
which  we  are  placed.  The  diversity  of  appear- 
ance that  has  been  observed  in  the  substances 
termed  its  bells,  in  whatever  they  may  consist, 
or  from  whatever  cause  this  diversity  may  ori- 
ginate,— indicates  change  as  great,  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  clouds  which  overhang  Europe, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
were  to  be  completely  swept  away,  and  suspen- 
ded in  dense  strata  over  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian oceans, — or  as  if  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  were  to  overflow  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  leave  its  deepest  caverns  e.Tposed  to 
view. — There  were  lately  discovered,  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  four  sinall  planeta- 
ry bodies  ;  and,  on  grounds  which  are  highly  prob- 
able, astronomers  have  concluded,  that  they  once 
formed  a  larger  body  which  moved  in  the  same 
region,  and  which  had  burst  asunder  by  some 
immense  eruptive  force  proceed iiig  from  its  cen- 
tral parts.  This  probable  circumstance,  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  singular  phenomena  exhi- 
bited by  these  planets,  naturally  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  some  important  moral  rex'olutions 
had  taken  place,  in  relation  to  the  beings  with 
which  it  was  peopled  ;  and  suggest  to  the  mind 
a  variety  of  sublime  and  interesting   refieclioos 
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Tvliich  may  hereafter  be  disclosed. — The  planet 
Mars,  in  several  respects,  bears  a  striking  re- 
(rmblance  to  our  earth.  Its  rotation  round  its 
axis  is  accomplished  in  nearly  tlie  same  time  as 
the  earth,  namely,  in  24  hours  and  40  minutes. 
The  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  is  28  degrees  and  42  minutes,  that  of  the 
eanh  being  23  degrees  23  minutes.  Conse- 
'juenlly,  it  eperiences  a  diversity  of  seasons,  and 
different  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  as  we  do  in 
our  sublunary  sphere.  Hence  Sir  William 
Herschel  informs  us,  that  he  observed  a  lumi- 
nous zone  about  the  poles  of  this  planet,  which 
is  subject  to  periodical  changes,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  light  upon  its  polar  re- 
gions, and  that  the  variation  in  the  magnitude 
and  appearance  of  this  zone  is  owing  to  the 
melting  of  these  masses  of  polar  ice.  Its  at- 
mosphere is  likewise  found  to  be  very  dense  and 
obscure ;  which  is  the  cause  of  that  ruddy 
appearance  which  this  orb  uniformly  exhibits. 
These  circumstances  indicate  a  striking  simi- 
larity, in  its  physical  constitution,  to  that  of  the 
earth.  AVhether  the  moral  state  of  its  inhabi- 
tants bears  any  resemblance  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  mankind,  is  a  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself,  and  which  may  possibly  be  solved 
ia  the  future  state  to  which  we  are  destined. 
Frost  and  snow,  the  accumulation  and  melting 
of  vast  masses  of  polar  ice,  long  nights,  and 
wintry  storms,  scenes  of  darkness  and  desolation, 
stormy  clouds,  and  a  dense  hazy  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  wintry  exhalations,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  world  where 
perfect  happiness  is  enjoyed.  The  Sun  which 
Ls  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  which  enlight- 
ens surrounding  worlds  with  his  beams,  is  five 
hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  and 
moons  taken  together.  And,  since  we  perceive 
frequent  changes  taking  place  in  his  surface  and 
Imninous  atmosphere,  there  is  doubtless  a  variety 
of  astonishing  processes  and  transformations  go- 
ing on,  both  in  the  exterior  and  interior  parts 
of  lh:s  immense  luminary,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude and  grandeur,  which  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  behold  and  investigate,  and  which 
would  raise  to  the  highest  pilch,  our  conceptions 
of  the  magnilicence  and  glory  of  Him  "  who 
dwells  in  light  unapproachable." 

If,  then,  the  planetary  system,  which  occu- 
pies no  larger  a  portion  of  space  than  one  of  the 
smallest  stars  that  twinkle  in  our  sky,  would 
afford  such  a  vast  multiplicity  of  objects  for  the 
contemplation  of  intelligent  beings,  during  a 
lapse  of  ages, — what  an  immense  assemblage  of 
au2ust  objects  and  astonishing  events  is  present- 
ed before  us  in  the  physical  arangements,  and 
the  moral  history  of  the  myriads  of  svstems  and 
worlds  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  what  an  im- 
mense duration  would  be  requisite  for  finite 
(uiiiiis   to  survey  the  wondrous   scene !      This 


consideration  suggests  an  idea  of  duration,  which 
to  limited  intellects  such  as  ours,  seems  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  idea  of  eternity  itself.  Even 
although  it  could  be  shown,  that  creation  extend- 
ed no  farther  than  the  utmost  bounds  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  penetrate, 
— still,  the  vast  assemblage  of  glorious  objects 
contained  within  the  range  of  our  assisted  vi- 
sion, shows  what  an  infinite  variety  of  mental 
gratification  the  Creator  may  bestow  on  his  in- 
telligent offspring ;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
"  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly." 

But,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  admit,  that  the 
dominions  of  the  universal  Sovereign  terminate 
at  the  boundaries  of  human  vision?  Can  we 
believe,  that  puny  man,  who  occupies  so  diminu- 
tive a  speck  among  the  works  of  God,  has  pe- 
netrated to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire  of  Him 
who  fills  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presence? 
As  soon  might  we  suppose,  that  a  snail  could 
penetrate  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  ocean, 
and,  with  one  glance,  survey  its  deepest  caverns  • 
or,  that  a  microscopic  animalcula,  which  is  con- 
fined to  a  drop  of  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  small 
stone,  could  explore  atone  comprehensive  view, 
the  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Shall  we  consider  Xha  visible  system  of  nature,— 
magnificent  and  extensive  as  it  is, — a  palace  suf- 
ficient fur  the  habitation  of  the  Deity  ?  No:  this 
would  be,  to  circumscribe  the  Almighty  within 
the  limits  of  our  imperfect  vision,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  our  comprehension.  "  Behold,  the 
heavens,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  con- 
tain him  1"  This  declaration  implies,  that,  be- 
yond all  that  the  inhabitants  if  this  world  can 
explore  in  the  visible  firmament,  there  is  a 
"  heaven  of  heavers" — a  region  which  contains 
unnumbered  firmaments,  as  glorlius  and  extensive 
as  that  which  we  behold, — throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  which,  the  Deity  is  eternally  and  essen- 
tially present.  With  regard  to  all  that  is  visible 
by  the  unassisted  eye,  or  by  the  telescope,  in 
the  vault  of  heaven,  we  may  say  with  the  poet : — 

"Vast  concave!  ample  dome!  wast  thou  design 'd 
A  meet  apartment  for  the  Deity  ? 
Not  so:  thattliought  alone  thy  state  impairs, 
Thv  hftij  sinks,  and  shallows  ihy  prof  rjuiid, 
Anil  straitens  thy  diffusive;  dwarfs  the  whole, 
And  makes  an  universe  an  orrery." 

Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  that  sphere 
which  terminates  the  view  of  mortals,  a  boundless 
region  exists,  which  no  human  eye  can  penetrate, 
and  which  no  finite  intelligence  can  explore.  To 
suppose  that  the  infinitely  extended  region  which 
surrounds  all  that  is  visible  in  creation,  is  a  mere 
void,  would  be  as  unreasonable,  as  to  have  affirm- 
ed, prior  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that 
no  stars  existed  beyond  those  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  When  we  consider  the  limiteti 
faculties  of  man,  and  the  infinite  attributes  of  the 
Eternal   Mind,  we  have   tlie  highest  reason  to 
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conclude,  that  it  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  works  of  God  which  has  been  disclosed  to 
our  view.  ''  Could  you  soar  beyond  ihc  moon, 
(says  a  well-known  writer)  and  pass  tlirouj^h  all 
the  planetary  clioir  ;  could  you  win;;  your  way 
to  the  highest  apparent  star,  and  take  your  stand 
on  one  of  those  loftiest  pinnacles  of  heaven,  you 
would  there  see  other  skies  expanded,  another 
sun  dislributinj;  his  bi'anis  by  dav,  other  stars 
that  !:ild  the  alternate  night,  and  oiher,  perhaps 
nobler  systems  established  in  unknown  profusion 
through  the  boundless  dimensions  of  space.  Nor 
would  the  dominion  of  the  universal  Sovereijin 
terminate  there.  Even  at  the  end  of  this  vast 
tour,  you  would  find  yourself  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  suburbs  of  creation, — arrived  only  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  great  Jehovah's  kingdom." 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  were  all  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  millions  of  worlds  to  which 
we  have  adveried,  with  all  the  eighty  millions  of 
Sims  around  which  they  revolve,  to  be  suddenly 
extinguished  and  annihilated,  it  would  not  cause 
80  great  a  blank  in  creation,  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  immensity  of  nature,  as  the 
e.\tinction  of  the  pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  would 
cause  in  our  visible  firmament.  The  range  of 
material  existence  may,  indeed,  have  certain 
limits  assigned  to  it;  but  such  limits  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  that  Ei/e  which  beholds,  at  one 
glance,  the  whole  of  infinite  space.  To  the 
view  o(  every  Jinite  mind,  it  must  always  appear 
boundless  and  incomprehensible.  Were  it  pos- 
sible that  we  could  ever  arrive  at  the  outskirts  of 
creation,  after  having  surveyed  all  that  exists  in 
the  material  universe,  we  might  be  said,  in  some 
measure,  to  comprehend  the  Creator  himself; 
having  perceived  the  utmost  limits  to  which  his 
power  and  intelligence  have  been  extended.  For, 
although  we  admit,  that  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator  are  in^ni^e;  yet  we  have  no  tangible 
measure  of  these  perfections,  but  what  appears 
in  the  immense  variety  and  extent  of  material 
and  intellectual  existence.  And  we  may  hence 
conclude,  that  the  highest  order  of  created  intel- 
lects, after  spending  myriads  of  ages  in  their  re- 
search, will  never  come  to  a  period  in  their  inves- 
tigations of  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God. 

Even  although  we  could  conceive  certain  li- 
mits to  the  material  universe,  and  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  millions  of  ages,  a  holy  intelligence  had 
finished  his  excursions,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
universal  system  which  now  exists, — yet.  who 
can  set  bounds  to  the  active  energies  of  the  Eter- 
nal Mind,  or  say,  that  new  systems  of  creation, 
different  from  all  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
structed, shall  not  be  perpetually  emerging  into 
existence  ?  By  the  time  a  finite  being  had  ex- 
plored every  object  which  now  exists,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  all  the  moral  and  physical 
revolutions  which  have  happened  amon;;  the 
worlds  which,  at  present,  diversify  the  voids  of 
'  ..ace^a  new  region  of  infiuitc  snace  nii;j'>t  l)e 


replenished  with  new  orders  of  material  anj  ir> 
tellectual  existence  :  and,  were  he  to  return  to 
the  point  from  which  he  at  first  set  out,  after 
numerous  ages  had  elapsed,  he  would,  doubt- 
less, behild  new  changes  and  revolutions  in 
many  provinces  of  the  Creator's  dominions — 
new  heavens  and  new  earths — and  new  species 
of  sentient  and  intellectual  beings,  difTerewt  from 
all  those  he  at  first  contemplated. 

That  such  is  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  opera- 
tions, is  not  a  mere  conjecture  or  surmise,  but  is 
warranted  from  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  the  phenomena  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
New  stars  have,  at  dilferent  periods,  appeared 
in  the  heavens ;  which  are  plam  indications  of 
the  continued  exertion  of  creating  power.  Some 
planets  have  burst  asunder  into  different  frag- 
ments, and  stars  which  had  shone  for  ages  have 
disappeared,  and  their  existence,  in  their  former 
state,  cannot  now  be  traced.*  Such  facts  evi- 
dently shosv,  that  some  Important  revolutions 
have  taken  place  in  relation  to  the  bodies  which 
have  thus  been  withdrawn  from  our  view.  Hav- 
ing forages  run  their  destined  course,  either  theii 
constitution  has  undergone  an  essential  change, 
or  they  have  been  removed  to  another  region  of 
immensity,  to  subserve  other  purposes  In  the 
magnificent  arrangements  of  the  Sovereign  In- 
telligence. The  observations  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  on  the  nebulous  appearances  in 
the  heavens,  and  on  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions which  they  undergo,  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  new  systems  are  gradually  forming  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  universe.  And,  ifthecrea- 
ting  energy  of  the  Omnipotent  is  at  present  in 
constant  operation,  and  has  been  so  for  ages  past, 
who  shall  dare  to  afiirm,  that  it  shall  ever  cease 
its  exertion  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity? 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  to  our  contem- 
plation, an  assemblage  of  material  and  intellectual 
existence,  to  which  the  human  mind  can  affix  no 
boundaries, — which  is  continually  increasing, 
and  still  an  infinity  of  space  rem.aining  for  per- 
petual accessions,  during  the  lapse  of  endless 
aaes, — an  assemblage  of  beings,  which,  in  point 
of  number,  of  niHjinitude,  and  of  extent,  seems 
to  correspond  with  a  boundless  duration.  So 
that,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  "  the 
saints  in  light"  will  be  perpetually  acquiring  new 
discoveries  of  the  divine  glory,  new  prospects 
into  the  immensity  of  God's  operations,  new 
views  of  the  rectitude  and  graixleur  of  his  moral 
government,  new  accessions  to  their  felicity,  and 
new  and  transporting  trains  of  thought,  witliout 
the  least  interruption,  as  long  as  eternity  endures. 


•Stars  which  are  marked  In  ancient  catalogues. 

are  not  now  to  he  found,  and  others  are  now  visible 
which  were  not  known  in  the  ancients.  Some  havu 
prailu.illy  iucrc:ise(l  in  t)rilliaiicy.  Some  tliyl  were 
formerly  vnriabli',  now  shine  with  a  sternly  lustre, 
while  otiicrs  has'e  been  constantly  tliminisnms  in 
briKhtiiesi. 
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THRONE    OF    GOD, 

There  is  just  one  idea  more  that  may  he  siig- 
^esied,  in  addiiion  to  the  several  views  exhibitod 
above,  in  order  to  raise  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
sublimity,  our  views  of  the  grandeur  of  tiie  Di- 
vine Being,  and  of  tiie  magnificence  of  his  works 

The  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  a  particulai 
[tlace,  circumstance,  or  manifestation,  termed  the 
l\Tone of  God ;  as  in  the  following  passages: — 
"  Heaven  is  mv  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  foot- 
stool." "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  Ids  throne  in 
the  hetivsn.i."  "  A  glorious  high  throne,  from 
tne  beginning,  is  the  place  of  thy  sanctuary." 
"  Therefore  are  ibey  before  the  throne  of  God, 
and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple." 
"  Blessmg,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne." — These, 
and  similar  expressions  and  representations,  must 
oe  considered,  either  as  merely  metaphorical,  or 
as, .  jferring  to  some  particular  region  of  the  uni- 
verse, where  the  Divine  glory  is  reflected,  in 
some  peculiarly  magnificent  manner,  from  mate- 
rial objects  ;  and  where  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  character  are  most  illustriously  displayed. 
If  there  be  a  reference  to  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nitude of  a  particular  portion  of  creation,  there 
is  an  astronomical  idea,  which  may  help  us  to 
form  somo  conception  of  this  "  glorious  high 
hrone,"  which  is  the  peculiar  residence  of  the 
Sternal.  It  is  now  considered  by  astronomers, 
as  hinhlv  probable,  if  not  certain,^from  late  ob- 
Bcrvations,  from  the  nature  of  gravitation,  and 
other  circumstances,  that  all  the  systems  of  the 
universe  revolve  round  one  common  centre, — 
and  that  this  centre  may  bear  as  great  a  propor- 
tion, in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the  universal 
assemblage  of  systems  as  the  sun  does  to  his 
surrounding  planets.  And,  since  our  sun  is  five 
hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  all  the 
other  planets  and  their  satellites  taken  together, 
— on  the  same  scale,  such  a  central  body  would 
be  five  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  systems 
and  worlds  in  the  universe.  Here,  then,  may  be 
a  vast  universe  of  itself — an  example  of  material 
creation,  exceeduig  all  the  rest  in  magnitude  and 
splendour,  and  in  which  are  blended  the  glories 
of  every  other  system.  If  this  is  in  reality  the 
case,  it  may,  with  the  most  emphatic  propriety, 
be  termed,  the  throne  or  God. 

This  is  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  idea 
that  can  possibly  enter  into  the  mind  of  man 
We  feel  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  in  endea- 
vouring to  form  even  a  faint  representation  of  it. 
But,  however  much  it  may  overpower  our  feeble 
conceptions,  we  ought  not  to  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  so  glorious  an  ex\ension  of  the  works  of  God  ; 
since  nothing  less  magnificent  seems  suitable  to 
a  being  of  infinite  perfections. — This  grand  cen- 
tral body  maybe  considered  as  the  Capital  of  the 
universe.  Prom  this  glorious  centre,  embassies 
may  be  occasionally  despatched  to  all  surrounding 


worlds,  in  every  region  of  space.  Here,  too, 
deputations  from  all  the  different  provinces  of 
creation,  may  occasionally  assemble,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  different  worlds  mingle  with  each 
other,  and  learn  the  grand  outlines  of  tnose  physi- 
cal operations  and  moral  transactions,  which 
have  taken  place  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Here,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  unnum- 
bered multitudes,  objects  of  sublimity  and  glory, 
which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found  within  the 
wide  extent  of  creation.  Here,  intelligences  of 
the  highest  order,  who  have  attained  the  most 
sublime  heights  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  may 
form  the  prmcipal  part  of  the  population  of  this 
magnificent  region.  Here,  the  glorified  body  of 
the  Redeemer  may  have  taken  its  principal  sta- 
tion, as  "  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  pow- 
ers :"  and  here  likewise,  Enoch  and  Elijah  may 
reside,  in  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  learn  the 
history  of  the  magnificent  plans  and  operations 
of  Deity,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate intelligence  respecting  them  to  their  breth- 
ren of  the  race  of  Adam,  when  they  shall  again 
mingle  with  them  in  the  world  allotted  for  their 
abode,  after  the  general  resurrection.  Here,  the 
GRANDEUR  of  the  Deity,  the  glory  of  his  physi- 
cal and  moral  perfections,  and  the  immensity  of 
his  empire,  may  strike  the  mind  with  more  bright 
effulgence,  and  excite  more  elavated  emotions  of 
admiration  and  rapture,  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  universal  nature.  In  fine,  this  vast  and 
splendid  central  universe  may  constitute  that  au- 
gust mansion  referred  to  in  Scripture,  under  the 
the  designation  of  the  third  heavens — the 

THRONK    OF   THE    ETERNAL the  HEAVEN   OF 

HEAVENS THE     HIGH    AND     HOLY    PLACE 

and  THE  LIGHT  THAT  IS  INACCESSIBLE  AND 
FULL  OF  GLORY.* 

•Witliin  the  limits  of  the  last  150  years,  it  hasheen 
found,  that  the  principal  lixed  stars  have  a  certam 
apparent  motion,  which  is  nearly  uniform  nnd  regu- 
lar, and  is  quite  perceptible  in  the  course  of  tliirty 
or  forty  years.  The  star  Arcturus,  forexaiiiide,  has 
been  oliserved  to  move  three  minutes  and  lliree  se- 
conds in  the  course  of  seventy-eight  ye:irs.  jMo.st 
of  tlie  stars  have  moved  toward  tlie  simth.  The 
stars  in  tlie  northern  quarter  of  the  heavens  seem 
to  widen  tlieir  relative  jiositions,  while  t!i.i.<e  iu  Hie 
southern  appear  to  contract  their  distances.  Tliese 
motions  seem  evidently  to  indicate,  that  the  earth, 
and  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  are  mov- 
ing in  a  direction  from  the  stars,  in  the  southein 
part  of  the  skv,  toward  those  in  the  northern.  Dr. 
Herschel  thinks,  that  a  comparison  of  tlic  changes 
now  alluded  to,  indicates  a  motion  of  our  sun  with 
his  atteniling  planets  towards  the  constellation  Her- 
cules. This  progressive  movement  which  uur  sys- 
tem makes  in  absolute  space  is  justly  supposed  tube 
a  portion  of  that  curve,  which  the  sun  describes 
around  the  centre  of  that  nebula  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
and,  that  all  the  other  stars  belonging  to  the  same 
nebula,  describe  similar  curves.  And  since  the  uni- 
verse appears  to  be  composed  of  thousands  of  ««- 
lulce,  or  starrv  systems,  detached  from  each  other, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  all  the  starry  sys- 
tems of  the  universe  revolve  round  one  common 
centre,  whose  bulk  and  attractive  influence  are  pro- 
portionable to  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  bodlea 
which  perform  their  revolutions  around  it.  W^ 
know,  that  the  law  of  gravitation  extends  its  influx 
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Perliap*  soiTie  whose  minds  are  not  accustum- 
fxl  10  such  bold  oxciirsions  through  the  n-jjions 
of  material  oxisleiice,  may  bo  apt  to  consider  iho 
grand  idea  whicli  has  now  been  suggesleil,  and 
many  of  the  jirccudin:;  details  ns  too  ini|iri>liable 
ind  extrava;;anl  to  claim  our  serious  attention. 
In  reply  to  such  an  insinuation,  lei  it  be  consi- 
dered, in  the^rst  place,  that  nothing  has  been  sta- 
led but  what  corresjionds  to  the  whole  analo-jy 
of  nature,  and  to  several  sublime  intiinations 
contained  in  the  system  of  divine  lievelalion. 
It  is  a  fact,  which,  in  the  present  day.  cannot  be 
denied  by  anv  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  material  universe,  as  far  as  our  eye  and 
our  glasses  can  carry  us,  consists  of  a  count- 
less multitude  of  vast"  bodies,  which  completely 
baffle  our  feeble  powers  in  altemplin<;  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  them.  This  amazing 
fact,  placed  williin  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
shows  us,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  form  too  exlravaj,'ant  ideas  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  to  conceive  its  structure  to  be  more  glo- 
rious and  maf;nificent  than  it  really  is.f 

Again,  nothing  short  of  such  sublime  and 
magnificent  conceptions  seems  at  all  suitable  to 
the  idea  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection  ami  of 
eternal  duration.  If  we  admit,  that  the  divine  Be- 

ence  from  the  sun  to  the  pl:inct  Ilerschel.  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets, 
which  stretch  far  beyond  this  limit ;  and  there  is  the 
Btronscst  re;iSon  to  believe,  thn.t  it  forms  a  connect- 
Ins  bond  between  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe, 
however  distant  from  each  other.  This  being  ad- 
mitted,—the  Twition  of  the  dilTcrent  systems  now 
alluded  to.  and  the  immensity  of  the  central  body, 
from  which  motion  of  every  kind  originnics,  to  pro- 
duce the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,— ap- 
pear to  he  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  universal  system,  and  to  prevent  the  numer- 
ous globes  in  the  universe  from  gradually  approach- 
ing each  other,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  becoming 
one  universal  wreck.— We  are  mechanically  con- 
nected with  the  most  distant  stars  visible  through 
our  telescopes,  by  means  of  li^hi,  which  radiates 
from  those  distant  luminaries,  mingles  with  the  solar 
ravs,  penetrates  our  atmosphere,  and  effects  our  op- 
tic nerves  with  the  sensation  of  colours,  similar  to 
those  i)roduccd  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  And  we  have 
equal  reason  to  conclude,  that  we  are  likewise  me- 
chanically connected  with  these  bodies  by  the  law 
of  gravitation.  So  that  the  Idea  thrown  out  above, 
however  grand  and  overwhelming  to  our  feelile 
powers,  is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  but  is  founded  on 
observation,  and  on  the  general  analogies  of  the 
universe. 

♦In  descending  to  the  minute  parts  of  nature,  we 
obtain  nrular  demonttratinn  of  facts  whic  h  overpower 
our  faculties,  and  which  would  be  altogctlicr  incredi- 
ble, were  thev  not  placed  within  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  In  a'drop  of  water,  in  which  certain  vege- 
table substances  have  been  infused,  milUtms  of  liv- 
ing creatures  have  been  seen,  and,  in  some  instances 
where  the  animalcula;  are  transparent,  their  eyes, 
and  the  peristaltic  motion  of  their  bowels  have 
been  perceived.  'Yheminvteiias  of  the  blooilvessel, 
and  other  parts  of  the  structure  of  such  creatures.  Is 
as  wonderful,  .and  as  incomprehensib'e,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  magnitude  and  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse are  on  the  other,— ilemonstrating,  that,  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  there  is  an  Infinity  on  either 
hand,  which  limited  Intellects  will  never  be  able  fully 
10  comprehcud. 


ing  is  infinite,  pervading  the  immensity  of  space 
with  his  [iresencc,  why  should  we  be  reluctant 
to  admit  the  idea,  that  his  almighty  energy  m 
exerlett  throughout  the  boundless  regions  of  space'' 
for  it  is  just  such  a  conclusion  as  tue  notion  of  an 
infinite  intelligence  should  naturally  lead  us  to 
deduce.  Whether  does  it  appear  to  correspond 
more  with  the  notion  of  an  infinite  Being,  to 
believe,  that  his  creative  power  has  been  con- 
fined to  this  small  globe  of  earth,  and  a  few  spark- 
ling studs  fi.ved  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  or  to 
admit,  on  the  ground  of  observation  and  analogy, 
that  he  has  launched  into  existence  millions  of 
worlds — that  all  tlie  millions  of  systems  within 
the  reach  of  our  vision,  are  but  as  a  particle  of 
vapour  to  ihe  ocean,  when  compared  with  the 
myriads  which  e.xist  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  immensity — that  the  whole  of  this  vast  assem- 
blage of  suns  and  worlds  revolves  around  the 
grand  centre  of  the  universe — and  that  this  centre 
where  the  throne  of  God  is  placed,  is  superior  to 
all  the  other  provinces  of  creation  in  magnitude, 
beauty,  and  magnificence?  AVho would  dare  to 
prove  that  such  conceptions  are  erroneous,  or 
impossible,  or  unworthy  of  that  Being  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe?  To  attempt 
such  ?.  proof  would  he  nothing  less  than  to  set 
bounds  to  Omnipotence — to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  operations  of  him  "  whose  ways  are  past  find- 
ing o6t.' 

"Can  man  conceive  beyond  what  God  can  dof 

Nothing  but  giiite  impossible  is  hard. 

He  summons  into  lieing  with  like  ease 

A  whole  creation,  and  dising'lt  g^rain. 

Speaks  he  the  word  ?  a  thousand  w  orlds  arc  born ! 

A  thousand  worlds?    There's  space  for  niilllona 

more ; 
And  in  what  space  can  his  great  Flat  fail  ? 
Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic  !  but  indulge 
The  warm  Imagination  ;  why  condemn! 
Vhy  not  indulge  such  thoughts  as  swell  our  hearts 
AVith  fuller  aciminition  of  that  Pou-er 
■Which  gives  our  hearts  with  such  high  thoughts  to 

swell  ? 
Why  not  indulge  in  his  augmented  praise  1 
Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brighter  ray. 
The  less  is  left  to  chaos,  and  the  realms 
Of  hideous  night  7" 

These  views  and  reasonings  are  fully  corrobo^ 
rated  by  the  sublime  descriptions  of  Deity  con» 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. — "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection?"  "  He  is  the  high  and 
lofty  One  who  inliabiteth  eternity  " — -'Heis  glo- 
rious in  power" — "He  dwells  in  light  unap- 
proachable and  full  of  glory  " — ''  Great  is  our 
Lord  and  of  great  power,  his  greatness  is  un- 
searchable ;  his  understanding  is  infinite " — "Can 
any  thing  be  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  "  The  ev- 
erlasting God  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  fainlelh  not,  neither  is  weary,  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  understanding" — "  He  do- 
eth  great  things,  past  finding  out,  and  wonders 
without  number."  "  He  meteth  out  ihe  heavens 
with  a  span,  and  comprehendeih  the  dust  of  thw 
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<ikr\h  in  a  measure."  "  By  the  worJ  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
ay  the  Si>irit  of  his  mouth."  "  He  spake,  and 
-t  was  done  ; — He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 
"  He  stretched  forth  the  heavens  alone,  and 
bringeth  forth  their  hosts  by  number."  "  Lo 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  por- 
tion is  heard  of  him ;  and  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  understand  ?  Behold  the  heaven,  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him !" 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy-work." 
"  Thine,  O  Lord  !  is  the  greatness,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  majesty,  for  all  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
thine,  and  ihou  art  exalted  above  all."  "  Behold 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the 
Lord's."  "  Jehovah  hath  prepared  /iw  throne  in 
the  heavens,  and  his  kinsdom  rulethover  all."  "  I 
will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty, 
and  of  thy  wondrous  works.^^  "  Blessed  be  thy 
glorious  name  who  art  exalted  above  all  blessing 
and  praise."  "  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone; 
thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  thou  preservest  them  all,  and 
the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  thee."  "  Who 
can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  ?  who  can 
show  forth  all  his  praise  ?"  "  Touching  the  Al- 
mighty, we  cannot  find  him  out."  "  He  is  ex- 
cellent in  power,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heavens." 

Such  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Divine  Being, 
which  are  interspersed  throughout  various  parts 
of  Revelation,  lead  us  to  form  the  most  august 
conceptions  of  his  creative  energy,  and  plainly 
indicate,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  highest 
created  intellect  to  form  a  more  magnificent  idea 
of  his  designs  and  operations  than  what  in  re- 
ality exists. 

In  short,  though  some  of  the  preceding  views 
may  not  precisely  correspond  to  the  facts  which 
shall  ultimately  be  found  to  exist  in  the  universe, 
— they  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  entertained  and 
rendered  familiar  to  the  mind,  since  they  open 
a  sublime  and  interesting  train  of  thinking  ;  and 
since  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  magnificence 
of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  nor  be  very  different  from 
what  actually  exists  in  the  universe.  They  f  )rm 
a  kind  of  sensible  substratum  of  thought  for  the 
mind  to  fix  upon,  when  it  attempts  to  frame  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion.— It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  which 
ought  never  to  be  overlooked  in  Theology, — that, 
our  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  God  are  pre- 
cisely, or,  at  least,  nearly  commensurate  with  our 
conceptions  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  ope- 
rations throughout  the  universe.  We  all  admit, 
that  the  Deity  is  infinite,  both  in  respect  of  space 
and  of  duration.  But,  an  infinity  of  empty  space, 
and  an  infinity  of  duration,  abstractly  considered, 
convey  no  precise  or  tangible  ideas  to  the  mind, 
to  guide  it  in  forming  distinct  conceptions  of 
tbtf  Deity  or  of  any  other  beings.      It  is  only 


when  the  immensity  of  space  is  considered  as 
diversified  with  an  immense  variety  and  multipli- 
city of  objects,  and  when  eternal  duration  is  con- 
templated as  connected  with  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  glorious  scenes  and  transactions,  that 
the  soul  of  man  can  expand  its  views  and  ele- 
vate its  conceptions  of  the  incomprehensible  Je- 
hovah. 

If  these  sentiments  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  man  whose  ideas  are  confined  within 
limits  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  or  even  within 
the  range  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  must  have 
his  views  of  Deity  confined  within  nearly  the 
same  sphere.  For  we  have  no  sensible  mea- 
sures of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  number  and  extent  of  his 
actual  operations.  When  we  attempt  to  think 
of  Him,  without  the  assistance  of  his  visible 
works,  our  thoughts  instantly  run  into  confusion, 
and  sink  into  inanity.  And,  since  we  find,  that 
the  material  works  of  God  are  so  "  great  above 
all  measure,"  so  widely  extended,  and  so  mag- 
nificent in  the  scale  of  their  operation,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  that  the  mind  accustom  itself  to  range  at 
large  through  the  wide  extent  of  creation — lo 
trace,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  known,  the  pro- 
bable magnitude,  arrangement,  and  grandeur  of 
what  is  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  vi- 
sion— to  add  magnitude  to  magnitude,  system  lo 
system,  and  motion  to  motion,  till  our  thSughts 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  mighty  idea.  And, 
though  we  may  occasionally  fraftne  some  erro- 
neous or  inadequate  notions,  when  forming 
our  conceptions  of  certain  subordinate  particu- 
lars, yet,  we  need  not  fear,  that  in  point  of  num- 
ber, magnitude,  and  variety,  our  conceptions  can 
ever  go  beyond  the  realities  which  exist  within 
the  range  of  universal  nature,  unless  we  suppose, 
that  "  man  can  conceive  beyond  what  God  can 
do."  Such  trains  of  thought  will  tend  to  expand 
and  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  it  a  sublime 
turn  of  thinking  ;  and  will  naturally  produce 
an  ardent  desire  of  beholding  a  brighter  display 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Creator  in  the  eterna' 
world. 

From  what  has  been  now  detailed  respect- 
ing the  numerous  and  august  objects  that  may 
be  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  celestial 
intelligences,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  chief 
subjects  of  study  in  the  heavenly  world  will  bf 
History  and  Philosophy.  Under  the  department 
of  history,  may  be  comprehended  all  the  details, 
which  will  be  exhibited  to  them  respecting  the 
orioin,  progress,  and  consummation  of  the  re- 
demption of  man,  and  the  information  they  may 
receive  respecting  the  natural  and  moral  scenery, 
and  the  prominent  providential  occurrences  and 
arrangements  of  other  worlds. 

As  it  is  evident,  that  mailer  exists  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings,  bo, 
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it  w  higMy  probable,  if  not  dcmonstraiively  cor- 
tain,  Ihal  llie  peo|iling  of  worlds  with  rational 
creatures  is  intendeJ  cliiefly  to  display  tlio  moral 
character  of  the  Creator  in  his  provideiiiial  dis- 
pensiiiions,  and  in  the  whole  series  of  his  moral 
administration  towards  the  numerous  worlds  and 
orders  of  creatures  which  exist  throughout 
his  dominions.  All  his  other  perfections,  par- 
ticularly his  |)ower  and  intelligence,  appear  to 
be  exerted  in  subserviency  to  this  grand  object, 
and  to  the  distribution  of  happiness  through- 
out the  universe.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  facts 
respecting  his  moral  government,  in  other 
worlds,  are  made  known  to  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  in  so  far  will  their  views  of  his  moral 
attributes,  and  of  the  principles  of  his  admini^ 
tralion  in  the  universe,  be  enlarged  and  expand- 
ed. In  the  disclosures  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  may  be  made  on  this  subject,  displays  of 
the  eternal  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  of  his  retri- 
butive justice,  of  his  "  tender  merci/"  and  of  his 
bouTuUe*!  benevolence,  may  be  exhibited,  which 
will  astonish  and  enrapture  the  mind  more  highly 
than  even  the  maonilicence  and  grandeur  of  his 
physical  operations,  and  fill  it  with  admiration 
of  the  amiable  and  adorable  excellencies  of  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe.  If  we  account 
it  a  pleasant  study  to  investigate  the  habits  and 
economy  of  some  of  the  insect  tribes  ; — if  we 
should  reckon  it  highly  gratifying  to  learn  the 
history  of  all  the  events  which  have  befallen 
every  nation  and  tribe  of  mankind  since  the 
world  began,  particularly  those  which  relate  to 
our  first  parents  in  paradise,  and  aficr  their  ex- 
pulsion from  it, — to  the  antediluvians,  to  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  to  the  Christians  in  the  first  cen- 
turies, to  the  Waldenses,  to  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
liHiians  and  American  Indians, — how  delightful 
and  gratifying  must  it  be,  to  learn  the  history  of 
anoels,  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  become 
ao^uaiiHed  with  the  leading  transactions  which 
have  occurred  araons  beings  of  a  higher  order 
and  of  ditferent  species,  dispersed  among  ten 
thousands  of  worlds!  Great  and  marvellous  as 
the  history  of  our  world,  and  of  human  redemp- 
tion appears,  it  may  be  far  surpassed  by  the 
events  which  eternity  will  unfold.  "  The  day 
is  coming,"  (to  use  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
modern  writer  *)  when  the  whole  of  this  wond- 
rous historv  shall  be  looked  back  upon  by  the 
eye  of  remembrance,  and  bo  regarded  as  one 
incident  in  the  extended  annals  of  creation,  and 
with  all  the  illustration,  and  all  the  glory  it  has 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  Deity,  will  it  be 
seen  as  a  single  step  in  the  evolution  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and  as  long  as  the  time  may  apfiear,  from 
the  first  act  of  our  redemption  to  its  final  accom- 
plishment, and  close  and  exclusive  as  we  may 
think  the  attentions  of  Go<i  upon  it,  it  will  be 
ouikI  that  it  has  left  him  him  room  enough  for 
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all  his  concerns,  and  that  on  the  high  scale  of 
eternily,  it  is  but  one  of  those  passing  and  ephe- 
meral transactions,  which  crowd  the  history  of  a 
never-ending  administration." 

Under  the  department  of  Philosophy  may  ne 
included  all  those  magnificent  displays  whicn  wii'i 
be  exhibited  of  tlie  extent,  the  magnitude,  the 
motions,  the  mechanism,  the  scenery,  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  general  constitution  of  other  sys- 
tems, and  the  general  arrangement  and  order  o: 
the  universal  system  comprehended  under  the 
government  of  the  Almighty.  On  these  topics, 
with  all  iheir  subordinate  and  infiniiely  diversified 
ramifications, the  minds  of  redeemed  intelligences 
from  this  world  will  find  ample  scope  fiir  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  their  powers,  and  will  derive  from 
their  investigations  of  them  perpetual  and  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment,  throughout  an  endless  ex- 
istence. 

That  the  subjects  of  contemplation  now  stated, 
will,  in  reality,  form  the  chief  employments  of 
renovated  men  and  other  intellectual  beings,  in  a 
future  stale,  may  also  be  proved  from  the  repre- 
sentations given  in  the  word  of  God  of  the  pre- 
sent exercises  of  these  intelligences.  In  the 
book  of  Revelation,  the  angels,  under  the  figure 
of  "  living  creatures  full  of  eyes,"  and  the  "  el 
ders,"  or  representatives  of  the  church  of  the 
redeemed,  are  represented  as  falling  down  before 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  saving,  "  Tnou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  honour,  ana 
power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  Here, 
the  material  works  of  God  are  represented  as  the 
foundation  or  reason  of  the  thanksgiving  and  ado- 
rations of  the  heavenly  host ;  and  the  language 
evidently  implies,  that  these  works  are  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conlempla'ion — that  they  have  beheld 
a  bright  display  of  divine  perfection  in  theirstruc- 
ture  and  arrangement — that  they  are  enraptured 
with  the  enlarged  views  of  (he  divine  glory 
which  these  works  exhibit — and  that  their  hearts, 
full  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  are  ever  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  ascriptions  of"  glory,  honour,  and 
power  to  him"  who  called  the  vast  assemblage 
of  created  beings  into  existence. — In  another 
scene,  exhibited  in  the  same  book,  the  saints  who 
had  come  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  had  gotten 
the  victory  over  all  enemies,  are  represented 
with  the  harps  of  God  in  their  hands,  celebrating 
the  divine  praises  in  this  triumphant  song, 
"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thv  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty — just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints." — The  first  part  «f  this  song 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  their  contem- 
plations of  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  universe, 
and  the  or""'r»oteiit  energies  which  iis  move- 
ments display  ;  and  the  last  part  of  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  studv  and  investigation  of  th«  moral 
government  of  God  in  his  providential  arrange- 
ments towards  men  and  angels,  and  towards  ali 
the  worlds  whose  moral  economy  may  be  opened 
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to  tliPir  view.  For  the  words  of  the  song  plainly 
imply,  liiat  they  have  acquired  such  an  expansive 
view  of  the  works  of  God  as  constrains  them  to 
declare,  that  they  are  "  great  and  marvellous  ;" 
and  that  they  have  attained  such  an  intimate 
iinowledge  of  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
the  intelligent  universe,  a  senables  them  to  per- 
ceive that  all  the  ways  of  the  King  of  heaven 
are"  righteous  and  true." 

From  the  preceding  details  we  may  also  learn, 
what  will  form  one  constituent  part  of  the  misery 
of  the  wicked  in  the  future  world.  As  one  part 
of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  consist  in 
"  seeing  God  as  he  is,"  that  is,  in  beholding  the 
divine  glory  as  displayed  in  the  physical  and 
moral  economy  of  the  universe,— .so,  it  will,  in 
ail  probability,  form  one  bitter  ingredient  in  the 
future  lot  of  the  unrighteous,  that  they  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  transporting  view  of  the  Cre- 
ator's glory,  as  displayed  in  the  magnificent  ar- 
rangements he  has  made  in  the  system  of  nature. 
Confined  to  one  dreary  corner  of  the  universe, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  or  a  congeries 
of  sable  clouds,  they  will  be  cut  oft  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  regions  of  moral  perfection, 
and  prevented  from  contemplating  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  Creator's  empire.  Tiiis 
idea  is  corroborated  by  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  represented  "  as  banished 
from  the  new  Jerusalem,"  "  thrust  out  into  outer 
darkness,"  and  reserved  for  "  the  blackness  ot 
darkness  for  ages  of  ages."  And,  nothing  can 
be  more  tormenting  to  minds  endowed  with  ca- 
pacious powers,  than  the  thought  of  being  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  them 
on  the  glorious  objects  which  they  know  to  exist, 
but  which  they  can  never  contemplate,  and  about 
which  they  never  expect  to  hear  any  transporting 
information. 

If  it  be  one  end  of  future  punishment  to  make 
wicked  men  sensible  of  their  folly  and  ingratitude, 
and  of  the  mercy  and  favours  they  have  abused, 
it  is  probable,  that,  in  that  future  world  or  region 
to  which  they  shall  be  confined,  every  thing 
will  be  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  to  their  recollec- 
tion, the  comforts  they  had  abused,  and  the  divine 
goodness  they  had  despised,  and  to  make  them 
feel  sensations  opposite  to  those  which  were  pro- 
duced by  ttie  benevolent  arrangemenis  wincli  ex- 
ist in  the  present  state. — For  example,  in  the 
present  economy  of  nature,  every  one  of  our 
senses,  every  part  of  our  bodily  structuret,  every 
movement  of  which  our  animal  frame  is  suscep- 
tible, and  the  influence  which  the  sun,  the  at- 
mosphere, and  other  parts  of  nature,  produce  on 
our  structure  and  feelings,  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  communicate  pleasing  sensations.  But,  in 
that  world,  every  agency  of  this  kind  may  be  re- 
versed, as  to  the  ttTect  it  may  produce  upon  per- 
cipient beings.  Our  sense  of  touc/i  is  at  present 
accwiupanied  with  a  thousand  modifica'iory^  of 


feelings  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure  ; 
but  there,  every  thing  that  comes  mcontrac*  with 
the  organs  of  feeling  may  produce  the  most  pain- 
ful sensa.l'ions.  Here,  the  variety  of  colours  which 
adorn  the  face  of  nature,  delights  the  eye  and 
the  imagination, — there,  the  roost  glooniv  and 
haggard  objects  may  at  all  times  produce  a  dismal 
and  alarming  aspect  over  every  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  Here,  the  most  enchanting  music 
frequently  cheers,  and  enraptures  the  human 
heart,  there,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  dismal 
sounds  "  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  Ungrateful  for  the  manifold  blessings 
they  received  in  this  world  from  the  bountiful 
Giver  of  all  good,  the  inhabitants  of  that  dreary 
region  will  behold  their  sin  in  their  punishment, 
in  being  deprived  of  every  thing  which  can  ad- 
minister to  their  sensitive  enjoyment. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  state,  similar  effects 
will  be  produced.  Here,  they  hated  the  society 
of  the  righteous,  and  loved  to  mingle  with  evil 
doers  in  their  follies  and  their  crimes  ;  there  they 
will  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  company  of  the 
wise  and  the  benevolent,  and  will  feel  the  bitter 
etTects  of  being  perpetually  chained  to  the  so- 
ciety of  those  malignant  associates  who  will  be 
their  everlasting  tormentors.  Here  they  delighted 
to  give  full  scope  to  their  depraved  appetites  and 
passions,  there,  they  will  feel  the  bitter  and  hor- 
rible effects  of  the  full  operation  of  such  lusts  and 
passions,  when  unrestrained  by  the  dictates  of 
reason,  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  law.  If, 
to  these  sources  of  sorrow  and  bitter  deprivations, 
be  added  the  consideration,  that,  in  such  minds, 
the  principles  of  malice,  envy,  hatred,  revenge, and 
every  other  element  of  evil,  which  pervaded  their 
souls  while  in  this  life,  will  rage  without  control, 
we  may  form  such  a  conception  of  future  misery 
as  will  warrant  all  the  metaphorical  descrip- 
tions of  it  which  are  given  in  Divine  Revela« 
tion,  without  supposing  any  farther  interposi-  • 
lion  of  the  Deity,  in  the  direct  infliction  of 
punishment.  While  he  leaves  them  simply  to 
"eat  of  the  fruit  of  tlieir  oum  ways,  and  to  be 
/died  with  their  own  devices,"  their  punishment 
must  be  drsadful,  and  far  surpassing  every  spe- 
cies of  misery  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  moral  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  consideration  of  the  infi- 
nitely mversilieu  sources  of  uuos  to  oiiicu  our  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  impress  the  minds  of  the  saints  with 
a  lively  perception  of  the  unbounded  nature  of 
divine  benignity,  and  of  "  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  It  is  chiefly 
in  connection  with  such  expansive  views  of  the 
attributes  and  the  government  of  the  Deity,  that 
tl:e  love  of  God  towards  the  redeemed  appears 
"boundless,"  and  "passing  comprehension;" 
for  it  introduces  them  into  a  scene  which  is  not 
only  commensurate  with  infinite  duration,  but  13 
boundless  m  its  prospects  of  knowledge,  of  fnli- 
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City,  and  of  gli>ry.  And,  llnTefore,  amidst  all 
llio  oilier  fniployinciits  of  llie  lieavenlv  state, 
they  will  never  forget  llieir  uhligaliun  to  tliat 
'JMiaerited  (jrace  and  mercy  whicli  rescued  their 
souls  from  destruction,  but  will  miii<;le  with  all 
their  sublime  investigations, — ascriptions  of 
"  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  to 
Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  detailed  in 
this  department  of  my  subject  may  be  now 
brielly  slated  in  the  following  summary  : 

The  redeemed  in  heaven  will  enjoy  perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  felicity — the  foundation  of  this 
felicity  will  be  liiid  in  their  complete  freedom 
from  sin,  and  their  attaintiient  of  moral  perfec- 
tion— their  renovated  faculties  will  be  employ- 
ed in  contemplating  the  divine  glory — the  di- 
vine glory  consists  in  the  nianifeslalion  of  the 
divine  perfections — the  sensible  display  of  these 
perfections  will  be  given,  (and  can  only  be  given) 
in  the  works  of  creation,  in  the  intelligences 
which  people  the  material  world,  their  orders, 
gradations,  history,  and  present  slate — in  the 
variety  of  scenery  which  the  abodes  of  intelli- 
gence exhibit — in  the  economy  and  moral  order 
which  prevail  among  ihern, — and  in  the  various 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  in  reference 
to  all  worlds  and  orders  of  beings. 

With  regard  to  the  happiness  of  heaven,  the 
Scriptures  convey  to  us,  in  general  propositions, 
certain  intimations  of  its  nature,  qualities,  and 
objects,  and  of  the  qualifications  which  are  requi- 
site in  order  to  its  enjoyment.  The  discoveries 
which  science  has  made  in  the  visible  creation 
form  so  many  illustrations  of  the  scriptural  decla- 
rations on  this  subject;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  our 
duty  to  direct  our  trains  of  thought,  and  to  expand 
our  conceptions  of  the  felicities  of  the  future 
•  world,  by  every  illustrative  circumstance  which 
can  be  traced  in  the  scene  of  nature  which  the 
Almighty  has  presented  to  our  view.  For  the 
word  and  the  works  of  God  must  always  har- 
monize, and  reflect  a  mutual  lustre  on  each  other. 
What  we  find  to  be  actually  existing  within  the 
visible  scene  of  the  universe,  can  never  contra- 
dict any  of  the  statements  of  Revelation  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must  tend  to  elucidate  some  one 
or  other  of  its  interesting  communications.  And 
tiince  we  find,  in  our  survey  of  the  system  of 
nature,  an  assemblage  of  astonishing  obje,cts 
which  tend  to  raise  our  conceptions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  the  sublime  and  diversified 
nature  of  future  felicity, — it  becomes  us  to  [)rose- 
cute  those  trains  of  thought  which  the  analo- 
gies of  Nature  and  of  Revelation  suggest,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  capacities  of  our  minds,  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  celestial  bliss,  and  to  pre[)are 
us  for  more  expansive  and  sublime  contempla- 
tions, in  that  world  where  the  physical  and  nio- 
"al  i^bslructions  which  now  impede  our  progress, 


and  obscure  our  intellectual  riews,  ahall  DC  con*" 
pletely  and  for  ever  removed. 

From  the  whole  of  what  we  have  stated  on 
this  department  of  our  subject,  we  may  learn 
t)ie  value  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  imjjortancb 
which  ouglU  lo  be  attached  to  out  iiiimorta. 
destination.  AVhat  a  shadow  docs  hutiuin  life 
appear  when  contrasted  with  the  scenes  o( 
futurity!  What  a  small  point  in  duration  do 
the  revolutions  of  time  present  when  compared 
with  a  boundless  eternity!  What  a  limited 
scene  does  this  world,  with  all  its  gloiies,  ex- 
hibit, when  set  in  competition  with  the  extent, 
and  the  splendours  of  that  empire  which 
stretches  out  into  immensity,  and  shall  endure 
for  ever!  And  is  man  to  be  transported  to 
other  regions  of  the  universe,  to  mingle  with 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  and  lo  exist 
throughout  an  endless  duration  ?  What  a  noble 
principle  does  the  human  mind  appear,  when 
we  consider  it  as  qualified  to  prosecute  so  many 
diversified  trains  of  thought,  to  engage  in  so 
sublime  investigations,  to  attain  the  summit  of 
moral  perfection,  and  to  expatiate  at  large, 
through  the  unlimited  dominifms  of  the  Almighty, 
while  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on!  How  import- 
ant, then,  oufiht  every  thing  to  be  considered 
which  is  connected  with  the  scene  of  our  eternal 
destination!  If  these  truths  be  admitted,  reason 
and  common  sense  declare,  that  a  more  inte- 
resting and  momentous  subject  cannot  possibly 
occupy  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  so  profoundly 
interesting,  and  connected  with  so  many  awful 
and  glorious  consequences,  that  we  must  be 
utterly  dead  to  every  noble  and  refined  feeling, 
if  we  be  altogether  iiiditfcrcnt  about  it. 

If  there   were  only  a  bare  jtrohahility  for  the 
o[)iiiion,  that  man  is  immortal,  and  that  the  scenes 
to  which  I  have  alluded  might   possibly  be  ical- 
ized,  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  most  anxious  in- 
quiries, and  awaken  all  the  powers  and  energies 
of  our  souls.     For  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our 
highest  interest  to  obtain  light  and  satisfaction, 
on   a  point  on  whicli  our  present  comfort  and 
our  ultimate  happiness  must  depend.     But,  if 
the    light   of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  revela- 
tion  both  conspire  to   demonstrate   the   eternal 
destiny  of  mankind,  nothing  can  exceed  the  follv 
and    the  infatuation   of  those    who    tritie    wiili 
their  everlasting  interests,   and  even  try  every 
scheme,  and  prosecute  every  trivial  object,  thai 
may  have  a  tendency  to  turn  aside  their  thoughts 
from  this  important  subject.     Yet,  how  often  dc 
we  find,  in  the  conduct  of  the  various  classes  of 
mankind,  the   merest  trifles  set   in  conipelilion 
with  the  scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  that 
lie  beyond  the  grave.     The  grovelling  pleasures 
derived  from  hounding  and  horse-racing,  balls, 
masquerades,  and  theatrical    amusements  ;   the 
acquisition  of  a  few  paltry  pounds  or  shillings, 
the  -a'').'ng  of  dice,  or  the  shuilling  of  a  pack  of 
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jArJg,  will  absorb  the  minds  of  thousands  who 
jirofess  to  be  rational  beings,  while  they  refuse 
to  spend  i/ne  serious  hour  in  reflecting  on  the 
fate  of  their  immortal  spirits,  when  their  bodies 
shall  have  dropped  into  the  tomb.  Nay,  such 
is  the  indifference,  and  even  antipathy  with 
which  this  subject  is  treated  by  cerlain  classes 
of  society,  that  it  is  considered  as  unfashionable, 
and  in  certain  cases,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  insult,  to  introduce,  in  conversation, 
a  sentiment  or  a  reflection  on  the  eternal  destiny 
of  man.  "  The  carelessness  which  they  betray 
in  a  matter  which  involves  their  existence, 
their  eternitv,  their  all,  (says  an  energetic 
French  writer)  awakes  my  indignation,  rather 
than  my  pity.  It  is  astonishing.  It  is  horrify- 
inf.  It  is  monstrous.  I  speak  not  this  from 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  blind  devotion.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  affirm,  that  self-love,  that  self-interest, 
that  the  simplest  light  of  reason,  should  inspire 
these  sentiments;  and,  in  fact,  for  this  we  need 
but  the  perceptions  of  ordinary  men. — It  requires 
but  little  elevation  of  soul  to  discover,  that  here 
there  is  no  substantial  delight ;  that  our  plea- 
sures are  but  vanity,  that  the  ills  of  life  are 
innumerable;  and  that,  after  all,  death,  which 
threatens  us  every  moment,  must,  in  a  few  years, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days,  place  us  in  the  eternal  con- 
dition of  happiness,  or  misery,  or  nothingness." 
It  is,  therefore,  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
man  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  prudence  and 
rationality,  to  endeavour  to  have  his  mind  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  a 
future  and  invisible  world,  to  consider  its  import- 
ance, and  to  contemplate,  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  of  revelati'in,  the  grand  and  solemn  scenes 
which  it  displays.      While    the    least    doubt 


hovers  Upon  his  mind  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  should  give  himself  no  rest  till  it  be  dispelled. 
He  should  explore  every  avenue  where  light  and 
information  may  be  obtained;  he  should  prose- 
cute his  researches  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  avidity  as  the  miser  digs  for  hidden  trea- 
sures ;  and  above  all  things,  he  should  study, 
with  deep  attention  and  humility,  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  light  and  direction.  And  if 
such  inquiries  be  conducted  wiili  reverence,  with 
a  devotional  and  contrite  s[)irit,  and  with  perse- 
verance, every  doubt  and  dilhculty  that  may  have 
formerly  brooded  over  liis  mind  will  gradually 
evanish,  as  the  shades  of  night  before  the  orient 
sun.  "  If  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  lift- 
est  up  thy  voice  for  understanding;  if  thou  seek- 
est  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures — then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  find  tlie  knowledge  of  God.  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding.  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  I'Vect  thy  paths. 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  in  obscurity,  and 
thy  darkness  shall  be  as  the  noon-day." 

In  fine,  if  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  our 
relation  to  an  eternal  world,  it  will  be  our  con- 
stant endeavour  to  cultivate  those  heavenly  dis- 
positions and  virtues,  and  to  prosecute  that 
course  of  action  which  will  prepare  us  for  the 
enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  state.  "  For  with- 
out holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  :  and  we 
are  assured  that  "  no  unclean  thing  can  enter  the 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  and  that  neither 
"thieves,  nor  extortioners,  nor  the  covetous, 
nor  the  effeminate,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers, 
nor  idolaters  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
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:HE  moral  qualifications  REaUISIXE  TO  THE  ENJOYMENTS  OF  THE  FELICITY  OF 
THE  FUTURE  WORLD. 


There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  admits 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man,  who 
does  not  indulge  a  certain  degree  of  hope,  that 
he  shall  be  admitted  into  a  happier  world,  when 
his  spirit  wings  its  way  from  this  earthly  scene. 
Even  the  man  of  the  world,  the  profligate  and 
the  debauchee,  notwithstanding  their  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  of  the  opposition  of  their  affec- 
tions to  the  Divine  Law,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  life,  are  frequently  found  buoying 
themselves  up,  in  the  midst  of  their  unhallovverf 
courses,  with  the  vain  expectation,  that  an  All- 
Merciful  Creator  will  not  suffer  them  ultimately 
to  sink  into  perdition,  but  will  pity  their  weak- 
ness and  follies,  and  receive  them,  when  they  die, 
into  the  joys  of  heaven.  Such  hopes  arise  from 
ignorance  of  the  divine  character,  and  o(  that  in 


which  true  happiness  consists,  and  from  fallaci- 
ous views  of  the  exercises  of  a  future  state  and  tho 
nature  of  its  enjoyments.  For,  in  order  to  enjoy 
happiness  in  any  stale,  or  in  any  region  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  mind  must  be  imbued  with  a  relish  for 
the  society,  the  contemplations,  and  the  employ- 
ments peculiar  to  that  region  or  state,  and  feel 
an  ardent  desire  to  participate  in  its  enjoyments. 
What  pleasure  wo'ild  a  miser  whose  mind  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  riches,  feel 
in  a  world  where  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any 
other  object  of  avarice  is  to  be  found  ?  What 
entertainment  would  a  man  whose  chief  en- 
joyment consists  in  hounding,  horse-racing, 
routes,  and  masquerades,  derive  in  a  scene 
where  such  amusements  are  for  ever  abolished  7 
Could  it  be   supposed  that  those  wiio  now  find 
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»heir  highest  intellectual  pleasures  in  Novels 
and  Romances,  and  in  listening  to  tales  of  scan- 
dal, would  experience  any  iiigb  degree  of  en- 
joyment in  a  world  where  there  is  nothin"  but 
substantial  realities,  and  where  the  inhabiiants 
are  united  in  bonds  of  the  purest  affection? — or, 
that  those  whose  ntinds  never  rise  beyond  the 
pleasures  of  gambling,  card-playing,  and  gossip- 
ping  chit-chat,  would  feel  any  relish  for  the  re- 
fined enjoyments,  the  sublime  contemplations, 
and  the  enraptured  praises  of  the  heavenlv  in- 
habitants ?  All  the  arrangements  of  the  celes- 
tial stale,  behoved  to  be  changed  and  overturned, 
and  angels,  archangels,  and  redeemed  men, 
banished  from  its  abodes,  before  such  characters 
could  find  entertainments  agreeable  to  their 
former  habits  and  desires.  Although  they  were 
admitted  into  the  mansions  of  bliss,  they  would 
be  miserablv  disappointed  ;  and  would  feel  them- 
Eelves  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  rude 
savage  or  a  Russian  boor,  were  he  to  be  intro- 
duced into  an  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles. 
They  would  perceive  nothing  congenial  to  their 
former  pursuits  ;  they  would  feel  an  inward  reluc- 
tance to  the  pure  and  holy  exercises  of  the  place, 
and  they  would  anxiously  desire  to  fly  away  to 
regions  and  to  companions  more  adapted  to 
their  grovelling  views  and  affections.  For,  it  is 
the  decree  of  Heaven — a  decree  founded  on  the 
moral  laws  which  govern  the  intelligent  universe, 
and  which,  like  the  law  of  the  JVIedes  and  Per- 
sians, cannot  be  changed, — that  "  JVithout  holi- 
ness no  man  can  see  the  Lord"  and  that  "  no  im- 
pure person  that  worketh  abomination,  ormaketli 
a  lie,  can  enter  within  the  gates  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem." 

The  foundation  of  felicity  in  the  future  state, 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  happiness  in  the  present  world.  However 
elevated  the  station  in  which  an  individual  may 
be  placed,  however  much  wealth  he  mav  possess, 
and  however  splendid  his  rank  and  equipage,  he 
can  enjoy  no  substantial  felicity,  while  he  remains 
the  stave  of  grovelling  appetites  and  affections, 
and  while  pride  and  envy,  ambition  and  revenoe, 
exercise  a  sovereign  control  o%'er  his  mind. 
While  destitute  of  supreme  love  to  God,  and  be- 
nevolent affections  towards  man,  and  of  the 
Christian  virtues  which  flow  from  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  action,  tlic  mind  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  true  happiness,  and  to  all 
those  expansive  views,  and  delightful  feelings, 
which  raise  the  soul  above  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  the  trivial  vexations  and  disappointments  of 
the  present  life. 

These  positions  could  be  demonstrated,  were 
it  necessary,  by  numerous  facts  connected  with 
the  moral  scenery  of  human  society.  Whence 
proceeds  that  ennui,  which  is  felt  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  in  the  absence  of  balls,  parties,  ope- 
ras, and  theatrical  entertainments?  Whence 
vise  those  domestic  broils,  those  family  feuds 


and  contentions,  which  are  so  common  in  the 
higher,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  aiic 
which  cnibiltcr  every  enjoyment  ?  W^ence  does 
it  ha|ipen,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  gra<ificationi 
and  to  render  existence  tolerable,  so  many  thou, 
sands  of  rational  beings  condescend  to  indulgo 
in  the  most  childish,  foolish,  and  brutal  diver- 
sions? Even  in  the  most  polished  circles  of 
society,  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  su- 
periority to  the  vulgar  throng,  are  found  deriving 
their  chief  gratification,  not  only  in  scattering  des- 
truction among  the  brutal  and  the  feathered  tribes 
but  in  mingling  among  the  motley  rabble  ofacocfe- 
pit,  and  in  witnessing  a  couple  of  boxers  encoun- 
tering like  furious  fiends,  and  covering  each  other 
with  wounds  and  gore.  Whence  arise  the  torments 
that  are  felt  from  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
ambition?  and  how  does  it  happen  that  social 
parties  cannot  enjoy  themselves  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  without  resorting  to  cards  and  dice,  gam- 
bling and  gossipping,  and  the  circulation  of  tales 
of  scandal  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
suicide  is  so  frequently  committed  by  persons  in 
the  higher  circles,  who  are  surrounded  with 
luxuries  and  splendour ;  and  that  murmuring, 
discontentment,  and  ingratitude,  mark  the  dispo- 
sitions and  conduct  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society  ? 
All  these  effects  proceed  from  the  absence  of 
Christian  principles  and  dispositions,  and  from 
the  narrow  range  of  objects  to  which  the  intel- 
lectual powers  are  confined.  The  man  who  is 
actuated  by  Christian  views  and  affections,  looks 
down  with  indifference  and  contempt,  on  the  de- 
grading pursuits  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  his  soul 
aspires  after  objects  moie  congenial  to  his  ra- 
tional and  immortal  nature;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  these,  and  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  which 
religion  inculcates,  he  enjoys  a  refined  pleasure 
which  the  smiles  of  the  world  cannot  produce, 
and  which  its  frowns  cannot  destroy. 

As  in  the  present  life  there  are  certain  mental 
endowments  necessary  for  securing  substantial 
happiness,  so,  there  are  certain  moral  qualifica- 
tions indispensably  requisite  in  order  to  prepare  us 
for  relishing  the  entertainments  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  life  to  come.  The  foundation  of  fu- 
ture felicity  must  be  laid  in  "  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
We  must  be  convinced  of  our  sin  and  depravity 
a:^  Jojcci.uaiito  of  >lic  fnsl  Auarii,  uf  liie  cieineiil 
of  our  offences,  of  the  spotless  purity  and  eternal 
rectitude  of  that  Being  whom  \ve  have  offended, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  as 
the  violators  of  his  law.  We  must  receive,  with 
humility  and  gratitude,  the  salvation  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel,  and  "  behold,"  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world."  We  must  depend  on  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable  us  to  ccynteraci 
the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  to  renew  our 
souls  after  the  divine  image,  and  to  inspire  us 
with  ardent  desires  to  abound  all  in  those  "  fruit* 
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of  righteousness  which  are  to  the  praise  and  jjlory 
of  God."  We  must  "  add  to  our  faith,  fortitude 
and  resolution,  and  to  fortitude  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance,  and  to  temperance,  pa- 
tience, and  to  patience,  godliness,  and  to  godli- 
ness, brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  For,  if 
these  things  be  in  us  and  abound,  they  will  per- 
mit us  to  be  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : — and  so  an 
entrance  shall  be  abundantly  administered  unto 
us  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour."* 

The  fjundationof  Religion  being  thus  laid  in 
the  exercise  of  such  Christian  graces,  the  follow- 
ing dispositions  and  virtues,  among  many  others, 
will  be  cherished  and  culiivated,  and  will  form 
substantial  qualifications  (or  enabling  us  to  par- 
ticipate in  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
I.  Supreme  love  to  God,  the  original  source 
of  happiness.  This  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
rational  creature,  and  the  most  sublime  affection 
that  can  pervade  the  human  mind.  It  glows  in 
the  breasts  cf  angels  and  archangels,  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  yea,  there  is  not  an  inhabitant 
of  any  world  in  the  universe  who  has  retained 
his  primitive  integrity,  in  whose  heart  it  does 
not  reign  triumphant.  It  unites  all  holy  intelli- 
gences to  their  Creator  and  to  one  another;  and 
consequenlly,  it  must  qualify  us  for  holding  a  de- 
Lghiful  intercourse  with  such  beings,  wherever 
lh?y  exist,  and  in  whatever  region  of  the  universe 
our  future  residence  may  be  appointed.  It  enli- 
vens the  adorations  of  the  angelic  tribes,  when 
they  exclaim,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re- 
ceive glory,  ana  honour,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
power."  It  animales  them  in  all  their  celestial 
services ;  it  inspires  ihem  v.ilh  a  noble  ardour 
in  executing  the  commands  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  it  qualifies  its  possessor,  to  whatever  world 
be  may  belong,  for  co-operating  with  them,  in 
carrying  forward  that  scheme  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, towards  the  accomplishment  of  which 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  ultimately 
tend. 

This  holy  affection  is  congenial  to  every  view 
we  can  take  of  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  Deily,  and  its  oMi^ation  is  deduced  from  the 
clearest  principles  oi  llcuson,  as  well  as  from  the 
dictates  of  Revelation.  It  is  founded  on  every 
aitrinute  oi  tne  Divinity,  and  on  every  part  of 
his  physical  and  moral  administration.  His  om- 
nipotence is  every  moment  exerted  in  supporting 
the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  bringing  about  the 
alternate  succession  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  seed-time  and  han-est,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  operation  of  the  elements  of  nature,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  His  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  displav- 
ed  in  proportionating  and  arranging  every  object 
in  tiie  system  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
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every  thing  is  preserved  in  order  and  harmony 
and  in   organizing  the  bodies  of  men  and  oth'w 
creatures,  so  as  to  prevent  pain,  and  to  produce 
a  combination  of  plea.surable  sensations.     His 
goodness  extends  over  all  his   works,  and  is  dis- 
played towards  every  rank  of  sensitive   and   in- 
telligent existence.     It  ap;)ears  in  the  splendours 
of  the  sun,   in  the  radiance  of  the  moon,  in  the 
glories  of  the  starry  firmament,  in  the  beautiful 
assemblage  of  colours  which  diversify  the  face  of 
Nature,  m  the  plants  and  flowers,  which  adorn 
the  fields,  in  the  gentle  zephyrs,  in   the  rains  and 
dews  that  fertilize  the  soil,  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  innumerable  beings  that 
inhabit  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  and 
"  in  filling  the  hearts  of  men  with  food  and  glad- 
ness."      Hismeicy   and  forbearance  are  exer- 
cised towards  all  men,  even  to  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned,  in  supporting  them  in  existence 
and  loading  them   with  his  benefits,  even  when 
they  are  engaged  in  acts  of  rebellion  against  him. 
For  he  commandeth   his  sun  to  arise  on  the-evil 
as  well  as  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  both  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.    He  displays  his  long- 
suffering,  for  many  years,   towards  the  thought- 
less prodigal,  and  the  violators  of  his  law,  tc 
demonstrate,  that  "  he  desires  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 
A  Being  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and  in- 
cessantly displaying  such  beneficence  through- 
out creation,  demands  the   highest  affection  and 
veneration   of  all   his    intellioent  offspring;  so 
that   it  is  the  dictate  of  enlijjhtened  reason  as 
well   as   of  revelation,   "Thou    shall    love  the 
Lord    thy   God    with     all    thy   heart,  %vith    ali 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength."     For,  it  is 
from  him  as  the  original  source  of  felicity,  that 
all  our  sensitive  and  intellectual  enjovmenls  pro- 
ceed, and  on  him  we  depend  fjr  all  the  blessings 
that  shall  accompany  us  in  every  future  stage  of 
our  existence.     Love  to  God,  is  therefore,  the 
most  reasonable   and  amiable  affection  that  can 
glow  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  spring  of  every 
virtuous  action,  and  of  every  pleasing  and  rap- 
turous emotion.     If  we  are  possessed  of  this  di« 
vine  principle,  we   shall  delight  in  his  worship, 
and  bow  with  reverence  at  hisfoocstool ;  we  shall 
feel  complacency  in  his  character  and  adminis- 
tration ;  we  shall  contemplate  with  admiration, 

liic  lllCullipi'cucil:3iOiC  Klitj.'.iL^Ltgc,  l.'iU  Oiiir,ipOteDt 

power,  and  the  boundless  beneficence  displayed 
in  the  mighty  movements  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ;  we  shall  feel  the  most  lively  emotions 
of  gratitude  for  the  numerous  blessings  he  be- 
stows ;  we  shall  be  resigned  to  his  will  unJ''"" 
every  providential  arrangement,  and  we  shall 
long  for  that  happy  world  where  the  glories  of  his 
nature,  and  the  "  kindness  of  his  love"  shall  be 
more  illustriously  displayed.  But  the  man  who 
is  destitute  of  ihisarniable  affection,  is  incapaoie 
of  those  sublime  and  rapturous  emotions  whicn 
animate  tl>e  minds  of  celestial  intcliigenceg,  and 
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ahogeiner  unqualified  for  niin<;lin<»  in  their  soci- 
ety. He  is  a  rebel  a<;ainsl  ;lie  divine  govern- 
ment, a  nuisance  in  the  universe  of  God,  the 
slave  of  grovelling  appetites  and  passions,  and 
consequently,  unfit  for  participating  in  the  exer- 
cises and  enjoyments  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

2.  Ijove  to  mankind  is  another  affection  which 
is  indispensably  requisite  to  qualify  us  for  parti- 
cipating in  the  joys  of  heaven.  This  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  saints  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily flows  from  love  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
"  For  (says  the  aposllo  John)  every  one  that 
!oveth  him  who  begat,  loveth  them  also  who  are 
begotten  of  him.  If  God  loved  us  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  hatethhis  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for  he  who 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  As 
the  spring  flows  from  the  fountain  and  partakes 
of  its  qualities,  and  as  the  shadow  always  ac- 
companies the  substance,  and  is  produced  by  it, 
so  love  to  man  uniformlv  accompanies  the  love 
of  God,  and  is  produced  by  the  [wiwerful  influ- 
ence which  this  governing  principle  exerts  over 
the  mind. 

This  affection  is  accordant  with  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  congenial  to  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  When  we  consider  that  our 
fellow-men  derived  their  origin  from  the  same 
almighty  Being  who  brought  us  into  existence — 
that  they  are  endowed  with  the  same  physical 
functions  as  ourselves,  and  the  same  moral 
and  intellectual  powers, — that  they  relish  the 
same  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  possess  the  same 
feeliniis,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  wants 
and  afflictions — that  thoy  are  involved  in  the 
same  general  depravity,  and  liable  to  the  same 
temptations  and  disasters — that  they  are  jour- 
neying along  with  us  to  the  tomb,  and  that  our 
dust  must  soon  mingle  with  theirs — when  we 
consider  the  numerous  relations  in  which  we, 
stand  to  our  brethren  around  us,  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe^-our  dependence  upon 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men,  and  upon  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven  for  our  sen- 
sitive and  intellectual  enjoyments, — and  that 
thousands  of  ihem  are  traversing  sea  and  land, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  innumerable  dan- 
gers, in  order  to  supply  us  with  the  comfirts  and 
the  luxuries  of  life — when  we  consider,  that  they 
are  all  destined  to  an  immortal  existence,  and 
shall  survive  the  dissolution  of  this  globe,  and 
bear  a  part  in  the  solemn  scenes  which  shall 
open  to  view  when  time  shall  be  no  more — in 
sh'^'t,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Great  Father 
of  all,  without  respect  of  persons,  makes  the 
same  vital  air  to  give  play  to  their  lungs,  the 
same  water  to  cleanse  and  refresh  thein,  the 
same  rains  and  dews  to  fructify  their  fields,  the 
same  sun  to  enlighten  their  day,  and  the  same 
moon  to  cheer  the  darkness  of  their  night — we 
must  be  convinced,  that  love  to  our  brethren  of 


mankind  is  the  law  of  the  Creator,  end  the  inos* 
raliniial  and  amiable  affection  that  can  animate 
the  human  heart  in  relation  to  subordinate  intel- 
ligences. He  who  is  destitute  of  this  affection 
is  a  pest  in  society,  a  rebel  and  a  nuisance  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  of  course,  unqualified 
for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss.  "For  he 
who  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  murderer  ;  and  we 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding 
in  him."* 

But,  our  love  is  not  to  be  confined  to  our 
brethren  of  the  race  of  Adam.  It  must  take  a 
loftier  flight,  and  comprehend  within  its  expan- 
sive grasp,  all  the  holy  intelligences  in  the  uni- 
verse, in  so  far  as  their  nature  and  qualities  have 
been  made  known  to  us.  We  must  love  the  an- 
gelic tribes.  They  are  beings  who  stand  near 
the  summit  of  the  scale  of  intellectual  exis- 
tence; they  are  endowed  with  faculties  superior 
to  man ;  they  dwell  in  the  glorious  presence 
of  God,  and  are  employed  as  his  ministers  in 
superintending  the  affairs  of  his  government. 
They  are  possessed  of  wonderful  activity,  in- 
vested with  powers  of  rapid  motion,  and  flou- 
rish in  immortal  youth.  They  are  adorned  with 
consummate  holiness  and  rectitude,  and  with  pe- 
culiar loveliness  of  character.  Pride  and  vanity, 
envy  and  malice,  wrath  and  revenge,  never  ran- 
kle in  their  breasts.  They  never  indulge  in  im- 
piety, never  insult  the  Redeemer,  nor  bring  a 
railing  accusation  against  their  brethren.  They 
glow  with  an  intense  and  immortal  flame  of  IcTe 
to  their  Creator  ;  they  are  incessantly  employed 
in  acts  of  benevolence  ;  they  occasionally  descend 
to  our  world  on  embassies  of  mercy,  and  are 
ministering  spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  On 
all  these  accounts  they  dememd  our  esteem,  our 
approbation,  and  our  affectionate  regard.  And, 
although  they  are  at  present  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  beneficence,  and  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  benevolent  wishes,  yet 
we  may  afterwards  be  joined  to  their  society, 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  their  labours  of  love. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  love  to  man- 
kind, and  to  every  class  of  holy  intelligences,  as 
a  preparatir)n  f^jr  heaven,  will  appear,  when  we 
consider,  that  we  shall  mingle  in  their  society, 
and  hold  intimate  fellowship  with  them  in  the 
eternal  world.  For  the  inhabitants  of  our  world 
who  are  admitted  into  heaven,  are  represented 
in  Scripture,  as  joining  "  the  general  assembly 
and  church  cf  the  first-born,  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  and  the  innumerable  company 
of  angels  ;"  and  hence  they  are  exhibited,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  as  joining  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  contemplating  the  divine  opera- 
tions, and  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  com- 
mon Lord.  In  the  society  of  that  blessed  world, 
love  pervades  every  bosom,  it  reigns  for  ever 
triumphant ;  and  therefore,  every  exercise  and 
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mtercoMse  is  conducted  with  affection,  harmony, 
and  peace.  Among  the  other  evils  which  shall 
oe  banished  from  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  is  de- 
clared in  the  book  of  Revelation,  that  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  crying"  or,  as  the  words  should 
be  rendered,  "  there  shall  be  no  more  clamour, 
broils,  or  contentions,"  arising  from  the  operation 
of  malignant  principles.  No  jarring  affection  is 
ever  felt,  no  malevolent  wish  is  ever  uttered,  and 
no  discordant  voice  is  ever  heard,  among  all  the 
myriads  of  those  exalted  intelligences.  Kind- 
ness and  benignity  expansive,  benevolence,  con- 
descension and  humility,  are  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  AVithout  these 
qualities  the  celestial  world  would  become  a  scene 
of  eternal  confusion,  and  happiness  would  be 
banished  from  its  abodes.  If,  therefore,  we  would 
be  qualified  to  associate  with  those  glorious  be- 
ings and  to  participate  in  their  enjoyments,  we 
must  cultivate  the  same  virtues,  and  be  animated 
by  similar  dispositions,  otherwise,  we  could  ex- 
perience no  delight  in  the  society  of  angels, 
and  of  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect." 
Were  an  individual  whose  heart  is  full  of  ran- 
cour and  envy,  who  delights  in  broils  and  conten- 
tions, and  in  the  exercise  of  revenge,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  society,  he  would  find  no  asso- 
ciates actuated  by  congenial  feelings,  he  would 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  choir,  and 
would  be  instantly  expelled,  with  every  mark  of 
indignation  and  horror,  from  those  blessed 
abodes.  "  For  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness  ?  what  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and  what  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial?"  By  a  law  which 
pervades  the  whole  moral  universe  wherever  it 
extends,  which  can  never  be  rescinded,  and 
which,  like  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  materi- 
al world,  connects  all  the  individuals  of  which  it 
is  composed  in  one  harmonious  system  ;  such 
characters  must,  of  necessity,  be  for  ever  exclu- 
ded from  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  whose  heart  glows  with  love 
to  his  Creator,  and  with  expansive  affection  to 
mankind,  and  towards  all  holy  beings,  is  secured 
of  eternal  happiness,  as  the  necessary  result  of 
the  possession  of  such  divine  principles  ;  and 
must  enjoy  felicity,  while  such  principles  re- 
main in  exercise,  during  all  the  future  periods  of 
his  existence,  and  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
to  wliich  he  may  be  transported. 

3.  Humility  is  another  essential  qualification 
for  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the  future  world. 
There  is  nothing  that  appears  more  prominent 
in  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  than 
pride,  which  displays  iiself  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent modes  in  the  intercourses  of  society.  It  is 
uniformly  accompanied  with  haughtiness  of  de- 
meanour, self-conceit,  obstinacy,  arrogance,  and 
a  whole  train  of  malignant  passions  and  affcc- 
iioiis.  It  is  the  pest  of  general  society,  the 
source  of  domestic  broils  and  contentions,  and 


the  greatest  curse  that  can  fall  on  a  Christian 
church,  when  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  mimis 
of  those  who  "  love  to  have  the  pre-eminence.'" 
It  is  a  source  of  torment  to  its  possessor,  and  tc 
all  around  him;  and  of  all  llie  malignant  pas< 
sions  which  rankle  in  the  human  breast,  it  is  the 
most  inconsistent  with  the  present  character  and  ' 
condition  of  man.  It  is  peculiar  to  fallen  and 
depraved  intelligences,  for  it  is  certain,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  the  moral  system,  that  no 
emotions  of  pride  or  haughtiness  are  ever  felt  in 
the  breasts  of  angels,  or  any  other  holy  beings  ; 
because  such  affections  are  incompatible  with 
the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  opposition  to  this  principle,  which  predo- 
minates in  the  minds  of  fallen  man,  and  apostate 
angels, — humility  is  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  sons  of  God,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.  Hence,  we  are  told  that  •'  God  re- 
sistelh  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble"— that  even  "  a  proud  look  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  his  sight,"  while  he  beholds  with  com- 
placency "  the  humble  and  the  contrite  spirit." 
Hence,  we  are  exhorted  "  to  clothe  ourselves 
with  humility  ;"  and  "  to  forbear  one  another 
in  all  lowliness  and  meekness  of  mind,  and  to 
esteem  others  better  than  ourselves."  Humility 
consists  in  a  just  sense  of  our  character  and  con- 
dition, both  as  depending  beings  and  as  apos- 
tate creatures,  accompanied  with  a  correspon- 
dent train  of  dispositions  and  affections.  Howe- 
ver much  this  disposition  has  been  disrelished  by 
Hume  and  other  iiiiidels,  who  consider  it  as  both 
vicious  and  contemptible, — when  viewed  in  its 
true  light,  it  appears  congenial  to  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  and  to  the  plainest  deductions 
of  reason. — When  we  consider  our  condition  as 
creo/MrM,  dependent  every  moment  on  a  Supe- 
rior Being  "  for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things," 
when  we  reflect  on  the  ciri'^'"'  '""'f'^aiion  of 
our  corporeal  frame,  the  thousanuao.  .r,i..,  arte- 
ries, muscles,  bones,  lacteals,  and  Ij'mphatics, 
which  are  interwoven  through  its  constitution; 
the  incessant  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  centre 
of  the  system  and  the  numerous  other  functions 
and  movements  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
— when  we  reflect  on  our  character  as  guilty  and 
depraved  creatures,  in  the  presence  of  Him 
"  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ;" 
£Uid  on  the  numerous  diseases,  pains,  sorrows, 
and  physical  evils  from  the  war  of  the  elements, 
«  which  we  are  subjected, — when  we  consider, 
Ititxt,  ere  long,  our  bodies  must  crumble  into  dust, 
and  become  the  prey  of  noisome  reptiles  ; — 
when  we  reflect  on  the  low  station  in  wliich  we 
are  placed  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  existence — 
that  we  are  only  like  so  many  atoms,  or  micro- 
scopic animalcule  when  contrasted  with  the  in- 
numerable myriads  of  bright  intelligences  that 
people  the  empire  of  God — and  that  the  globe 
on  which  we  dwell  is  but  as  "the  drop  of  a 
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bucket,"  when  compared  with  the  millions  of 
mote  res|>leniJent  woiUs  that  roll  through  the 
vast  spaces  of  creation  ; — and,  in  short,  when 
wo  consider  the  grandeur  of  that  Omnipotent 
Being  whose  presence  pervades  every  region  of 
immensity,  and  in  whose  sight  "  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world,  are  as  grasshoppers,  and  are 
counted  to  him  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity," 
there  is  no  disposition  that  appears  more  con- 
formable to  the  character  and  condition  of  man, 
than  "  lowliness  of  mind,"  and  none  more  un- 
reasonable and  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  than  pride, 
haughtiness  and  arrogance. 

This  amiable  disposition  forms  a  peculiar  trait 
in  the  character  of  angels  and  otiier  pure  intelli- 
gences. It  is  poor,  puny,  sinful  man,  alone,  who 
dares  to  be  proud  and  arrogant.  It  is  that  re- 
bellious worm  of  the  dust  alone,  (if  we  except 
the  angels  of  darkness,)  that  looks  down  with 
supercilious  contempt  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  attempts  to  exalt  himself  above  the  throne  of 
God.  No  such  alFections  are  ever  felt  in  the 
breast  of  superior  beings  who  have  kept  their  first 
estate.  In  pro[)ortion  to  the  enlarged  capacity 
of  their  tninds  ;  in  proportion  to  the  expansive 
views  they  have  acquired  of  the  dominions  of 
Jehovah,  in  proportion  to  the  elevated  concep- 
tions they  have  attained  of  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  their  Creator,  in  a  similar  proportion 
are  their  minds  inspired  v>\\.\\hu7nilitt) ,  reverence 
and  lowly  adoration.  Having  taken  an  extensive 
survey  ""^  he  operations  of  Omnipotence,  having 
v'"  tneir  way  to  numerous  worlds,  and  be- 
..j.u  scenes  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  not  yet  seen,  nor  his  imagi- 
nation conceived,  and  having  contemplated  dis- 
plays of  intelligence  and  power,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  their  own  superior  faculties  to 
comprehend — they  see  themselves  as  finiie  and 
imperfect  creatures,  and  even  as  it  were  fools,* 
in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  glory  is  ineffable 
and  whose  ways  are  past  fmding  out. — Hence, 
they  are  represented  as  "  covering  their  faces 
■with  their  wings,"  in  the  presence  of  their  So- 
vereign :t  and,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  they 
are  exhibited  as  "  casting  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  and  saying  thou  art  worthv,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  olorv,  and  honour,  and  power. "|  What 
a  striking  contrast  does  sucli  a  scene  |>rescnt  to 
the  haughty  airs,  and  the  arrogant  conduct  of  the 
Droud  beings  that  dwell  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  ijinorance 
and  fjlly.  immorality  and  crime! 

In  their  intercourses  with  the  inhabitants  of 
our  world,  and  the  offices  thev  perforin  as  minis- 
tering spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  the  same 


*  In  the  book  of  Job,  Eliphaz,  when  describin-^  the 
perfections  of  the  Almisrhty,  declares,  that  "  the 
Mavens  are  not  clean  in  his  si^lit,"  and  that  even 
«j  antrcls  hecharseth  wilh/o//i/."  Jobiv.  18  .\v.i5. 
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humble  and  condescending  demeano:  is  displayed. 
One  of  the  highest  order  of  these  cele:<tial  mes- 
sengers— "  Gabriel,  who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  God," — winged  his  flight  from  his  heavenly 
mansion  to  our  wretched  world,  and,  directing 
his  course  to  one  of  the  most  despicable  villages 
of  Galilee,  entered  into  the  hovel  of  a  poor  vir- 
gin, and  delivered  a  message  of  joy,  with  the 
most  affectionate  and  condescending  gratulations. 
Another  of  these  benevolent  beings  entered  the 
dungeon  in  which  Peter  was  bound  with  chains, 
knocked  olThis  fetters,  addressed  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  kindness,  and  delivered  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  furious  persecutors.  When  PauJ 
was  tossing  in  a  storm,  on  the  billows  of  the 
Adriatic,  a  forlorn  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
a  poor  despised  prisoner,  on  whom  the  grandees 
of  this  world  looked  down  with  contempt, — an- 
other of  these  angelic  beings,  "  stood  by  him," 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  war  of 
the  elements,  and  consoled  his  mind  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  divine  favour  and  protection. 
Lazarus  was  a  poor  despised  individual,  in  ab- 
ject poverty  and  distress,  and  dependent  on  cha- 
rity for  his  subsistence.  He  lay  at  the  gate  of  a 
rich  man,  without  friends  or  attendants,  desiring 
to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  bistable. 
His  body  was  covered  with  boils  and  ulcers, 
which  were  exposed  without  covering  to  the  open 
air ;  for  the  "  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores." 
What  nobleman  or  grandee  would  have  conde.i 
scended  to  make  a  companion  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  such  loathsome  and  abject  circumstances  ? 
Who,  even  of  the  common  people,  would  have 
received  such  a  person  into  their  houses,  or  de- 
sired his  friendship  ?  Who  would  have  accounted 
it  an  honour,  when  he  died,  to  attend  his  funeral '/ 
Celestial  beings,  however,  view  the  circun>- 
stances,  and  the  characters  of  men  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent linht,  from  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
"  the  children  of  pride."  Poor  and  despised  as 
Lazarus  was,  a  choir  of  angels  descended  from 
their  mansions  of  glory,  attended  him  on  his 
dying  couch,  and  wafted  his  disembodied  spirit 
to  the  realms  of  bliss. 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  that  anjelic  beings, 
notwithstanding  their  exalted  stations,  and  the 
superior  glories  of  their  character,  are  '•  clothed 
with  humility," — it  must  form  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  our  moral  characters,  if  ue  uxpLCl  to  bo 
admitted  into  their  society  in  the  world  to  come 
For  how  could  we  enter  into  harmonious  fellow- 
ship with  these  pure  intelligences,  if  we  were 
actuated  with  dispositions  diametrically  opposite 
to  theirs,  and  what  happiness  would  result  from 
such  an  association,  were  it  possible  to  be  elfect- 
ed  ?  A  proud  man,  were  he  admitted  into  hea- 
ven, could  feel  no  permanent  enjoyment.  The 
external  glorv  of  the  place  might  dazzle  his  eyes 
for  a  little,  but  he  would  feel  no  relish  for  tiie  so- 
ci(^ty  and  the  employments  of  that  world.  The 
pe>'uliar   honour  conferred  on   palriarctis,   pro- 
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ohets,  and  aposiles,  and  the  noble  army  of  mar- 
jrs,  and  the  exalted  stations  of  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  would  excite  his  envy  and  ambition, 
and,  ere  long,  he  would  attempt  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord,  and  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  So  that  the 
passion  of  pride,  when  cherished  in  the  soul  as 
-he  governing  principle  of  action,  is  utterly  in- 
compatible with  our  admission  into  the  regions 
of  harmony  and  love. 

Let  me  ask  the  man  in  whose  heart  pride  and 
haughtiness  predominate,  if  he  really  imagines 
that  he  can  be  a  candidate  for  a  glorious  and  im- 
mortal existence  ?  Doe;  he  not  at  once  perceive 
the  inconsistency  of  such  a  thought  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  the  nature  of  future  felicity  ? 
— Of  what  has  he  any  reason  to  be  proud  ?  Is 
he  proud  of  his  birth  ?  of  his  ancestors  7  of  his 
wealth?  of  his  ttation?  of  his  beauty?  of  his 
personal  accomplishments  ?  of  his  gallantry  ?  of 
'tis  debaucheries ?  of  his  military  pratuess.^  or  of 
the  thousands  of  human  beings  he  has  slain  m 
battle  ?  Is  he  proud  of  his  skill  in  music,  in 
dancing,  in  tencing,  in  fox-hunting,  and  in  gam- 
bling ?  of  his  knowledge  in  languages,  in  lite- 
rature, in  arts  and  sciences  ?  Or  is  he  proud 
that  h"  is  subjected  to  the  asthma,  the  gra- 
vel, the  Qiopsy,  and  the  gout,  that  his  fune- 
ral will  be  attended  by  a  train  of  mourners, 
and  that  a  monument  of  marble  will  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  when  his  carcass  is  putre- 
fying with  the  reptiles  of  the  dust  ?  Suppose 
he  were  admitted  mto  the  celestial  mansions- - 
which  of  all  these  topics  would  he  choose  for  the 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  the  ground  of  his 
boasting  ?  Would  he  attempt  to  entertain  the 
cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  by  telling  them  how 
many  rude  chieftains  he  was  descended  from, 
how  many  ancient  families  he  was  connected 
with,  and  how  many  acres  of  land  he  possessed 
as  a  patrimony  in  that  wretched  world  which  is 
toon  to  be  wrapt  in  flames  ?  Would  he  tell  them 
of  his  expertness  as  a  marksman,  of  his  dexte- 
rity as  a  horse  racer,  of  his  adroitness  as  a  boxer, 
of  his  skill  in  manoeuvring  an  army,  of  the  vil- 
lages he  had  burned,  of  the  towns  he  had  pil- 
laged, or  of  the  thousands  he  had  butchered  in 
storming  a  city? — He  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  shouts  of  indignation,  and  instantly  hissed 
from  their  abodes. — Would  he  boast  of  his  skill 
in  languages  and  antiquities,  or  of  his  knowledge 
in  arts  and  sciences  ?  What  a  poor  ignoramus, 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  would  he  appear 
in  the  presence  of  Gabriel,  the  angel  of  God, 
who  has  so  frequently  winged  his  way,  in  a  few 
hours,  from  heaven  to  eartli,  and  surveyed  the 
regions  of  unnumbered  worlds  !  Would  a  poor 
worm  of  the  earth,  whose  view  is  confined  within 
a  few  miles  around  it,  boast  of  its  knowledge  in 
.he  presence  of  beings  endowed  with  such  capa- 
jious  powers,  and  who  have  ranged  over  so  vast 
1  portion  of  the  uhiverse  of  God  ?    And,  if  he 


has  nothing  else  to  boast  of,  why  is  he  proud  ' 
What  a  pitiful  figure  he  would  make  among  the 
intelligent  and  adoring  hosts  of  heaven  ?  While 
such  a  disposition,  therefore,  predominates  in  the 
mind,  its  possessor  can  enjoy  no  substantial  feli- 
city either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man,  who,  like  his  Re- 
deemer, is  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  has  'Mhe 
witness  in  himself,"  that  he  has  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  God,  that  he  is  assimilated  to 
angelic  beings  in  his  temper  and  affections,  that 
he  has  the  principle  of  eternal  life  implanted  in 
his  soul,  and  that  he  is  in  some  measure  qualifi'  d 
for  joining  in  the  exercises,  and  enjoying  the 
felicity  of  the  heavenly  state.  "  For  thus  sailh 
the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  holy ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place, — with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  hum- 
ble, and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 

4.  Active  Beneficence,  v/iih  all  its  accompany- 
ing virtues,  is  another  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  is  training  for  the  heavenly  inheritance. 
Wherever  the  principle  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  the  grace  of  humility  are  in  exercise,  they 
will  uniformly  lead  the  individual  who  is  under 
their  influence  to  "  abound  in  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, and  to  use  every  active  endeavour  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
He  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  his  power  and  influ- 
ence extend,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  to  soothe  the  dis- 
consolate, to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  shelter  the 
houseless  and  benighted  traveller,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  to  meliorate  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  every  rank  of  society.  He  will  pa- 
tronize every  scheme  which  lias  for  its  object  to 
remove  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  state — 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  mankind — to  improve 
the  soil — to  facilitate  human  labour — to  clear  away 
nuisauices  from  the  habitations  of  men — to  pro- 
mote order,  cleanliness,  and  domestic  enjoyment 
— to  train  the  minds  of  the  young  to  knowledge 
and  virtue — to  introduce  improvement  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  to  diffuse  useful  science  among 
all  ranks.  Above  all  things  he  will  endeavour, 
in  so  far  as  his  station  and  opportunities  permit, 
to  promote  the  spiritual  improvement  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  and  will  study  to 
render  all  his  other  exertions  subservient  to  the 
attainment  of  this  most  interesting  and  momen- 
tous object.  In  contributing  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  he  will  give  his  countenance 
and  support  to  every  institution,  and  to  every  ra- 
tional scheme  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
knowledi'e  of  the  scriptures  of  truth,  throughout 
our  own  country,  and  in  other  lands,  and  to  make 
known  "  the  salvation  of  God "  over  all  the 
earth. — In  such  benevolent  exertions  he  will  per- 
severe, even  in  the  face  of  every  species  of  op- 
position, obloquv,  and  reproach,  through  the  whole 
course  oT  his  existence  in  this  world,  till  death 
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trans|u>rl  him  to  a  nob'er  sjiliere  of  action  anj 
eniojniem. 

The  necessity  of  acjuiring  habits  of  active 
beneficence,  in  order  tc  our  preparation  for  the 
f'-licily   of  the  future  vorld,  will  appear,  if  we 
consider,  that  heaven  is  a  xociai  state,  and  that 
a  considerable  portion  r.|' its  happiness  will  con- 
sist in  the  mutual  inlerehange  of  benevolent  af- 
feciions  and    beneficent  actions.      There  will, 
indeed,  be  no  poor  and  distressed  objects  lo  be 
relieved  and  conifijrted,  no  sorrows  to  be  allevi- 
ated, and  no  physical  nor  moral  evils  to  be  coun- 
teracted ;  for,   in    the  New  Jerusalem   "  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing, neither  shall   there  be  any  more  pain,  for 
the  fonner  things  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
But  its  inhabitants  will  be  for  ever  employed  in 
acts  of  beneficence  towards  each  other,  corres- 
jionding  to  their  dignified  stations,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.     This  is 
evident  from   the  very   nature   of  lyive,  which 
pervades  the  hearts  of  the  whole  of  that  "  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number."     Love  can 
be  manifested  only  by  its  ^ects,  or  by  those  ex- 
ternal acts  of  kindness  and  benignity  which  tend 
to  communicate  hap|)iness  to  others  ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  a  thousand  ways  in- 
comprehensible  to   us,   the    inhabitants  of  the 
upper  world  will  be  the  means  of  diffusing  ec- 
static delight  through  the  bosoms  of  surroundin" 
intelligencee,  which  will  form  a  pait  of  that  joy 
which  is  ''  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."    The 
sympathetic  feelings  they  will  express  for  each 
01  her,  both  in  respect  to  their  former  and  their  pr^ 
Pent  candil  ion,  the  interest  they  will  take  inliste/i- 
ing  lo  each  other's  history,  the  scenes  of  felicity 
to  which  they  will  conduct  each  other,  the  noble 
and  enrapturing  subjects  of  conversation   with 
which  they  will  entertain  one  another,  the  ob- 
jecta  of  beauty  and  sublimity  to  which  they  will 
direct  each  other's  attention,  the  lectures  on  di- 
vine  subjects,   which  the  more   capacious  and 
exalted  spirits  among  them  may  deliver  to  their 
younger  brethren  of  "  the  church  of  the  first- 
b)rn,"  and  the  intelligence  from  distant  worlds 
which  the  seraphim  may  communicate,  on  re- 
turning from  their  embassies  of  love  to  other 
regions — may  form  a  part  of  those  beneficent 
services,    into   which  every    inhabitant  of  that 
"orld  will  engage  with  peculi.ir  pleasure.     To 
Communicate  happiness  in  every  possible  mode, 
to  make  surrounding  associates  exult  with  joy, 
a'ld    to  stimulate  them  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  "  Giver  of  all  Good,"  will  be  their  un- 
ceasing desire  and  their  everlasting  delight. 

We  have  every  reason  lo  believe,  that  a  vast 
sysl>-m  of  universal  Berevolence  is  going  on 
throughout  the  universe  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
llie  grand  object  of  his  norai  government  to  dis- 
tribute happiness  am ori:^  unnumbered  worlds. 
lii  prosecuting  this  object,  he  employs  created 


intelligences,  as  his  ministers  in  accomplishing 
his  designs,  and  for  communicating  enjoymenC 
to  each  other.  With  respect  to  the  angels,  wo 
are  informed  by  Paul,  that  "  they  are  all  mints- 
tering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  Hence  we  learn 
from  sacred  history,  iliat  they  delivered  Pelor 
from  the  fury  of  Herod  and  the  Jewish  rulers, — 
Daniel  from  the  ravenous  lions — Lot  from  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  and  Jacob  from  ihe  hands 
of  Esau;  that  they  strengthened  and  refreshed 
Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  comforted  Daniel  when 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  directed  Jo- 
seph and  Alary  in  their  journey  to  Egypt,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  lo  receive  the  knowledge  oi 
salvation;  thai  they  communicated  "  good  ti- 
dings of  great  joy"  to  Zdcharias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baj>tisi,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lo 
the  shepherds  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and 
consoled  the  hearts  of  the  disconsolate  disci|)les, 
by  proclaiming  ihe  resurrection  of  their  Lord 
and  Alaster  ; — and  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  such  ministrations  are  appointed  to  be  cou- 
tinued  throughout  all  the  periods  of  time. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  sjiirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  are  likewise  occasionally 
employed  in  similar  services.  When  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  exhibited  to  John 
by  a  celestial  messenger,  he  "  fell  down  to  wor- 
ship before  the  feet  of  the  messenger,  who  show- 
ed him  these  things."  But  the  messenger  for- 
bade him,  saying, — "  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for/ 
am  thy  fdlow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophtis,  and  of  them  that  keep  (or  are  interested 
in)  the  sayings  of  this  book."  These  words 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this 
messenger  was  a  departed  saint,  since  he  desig- 
nates himself  a  brother,  ^prophet,  and  a  feUoW' 
Servant,  Perhaps  it  was  the  spirii  of  Moses,  of 
David,  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  or  of  Daniel,  who 
would  account  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  it 
such  a  service  by  their  exalted  Lord.  But 
whether  or  not  such  a  supposition  may  be  admit- 
ted, certain  it  is,  that  the  saints  will  hereafter 
be  employed  in  active  beneficent  services,  in 
concert  with  other  holy  beings,  so  long  as  thei- 
existence  endures.  For  they  are  constitutea 
"  Kings  and  Priests  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  are  "  workers  to- 
gether with  God,"  in  carrying  forward  the  plans 
of  his  government. 

Since,  th'  n,  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  are  incessantly  employed  in  acts  o! 
beneficence,  the  habit  of  beneficence  which  is 
acquired  in  this  world,  along  with  its  ac- 
companying virtues,  may  be  considered  as 
a  preparition  and  a  qualification  for  that 
more  extensive  s  ihere  of  moral  action  into 
which  the  saints  shall  be  introduced,  when  they 
wing  their  way  from  this  earthly  oall  to  the 
regions  above.  And,  consequently,  those  who 
never  engage  in  "  works  of  laith  and  labours  nt 
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love,"  and  who  are  governed  by  a  principle  of 
ul/ishnesa  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
must  be  considered  as  unqualified  for  taking  a 
part  in  the  benevolent  employments  of  the  celes- 
tial world.* 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  little,  the  happiness 
which  must  flow  from  an  association  with  intel- 
lii;ent  beings  animated  with  the  sublime  prin- 
ciples and  holy  dispositions  to  which  I  have  now 
adverted. 

In  the  present  world,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  misery,  arises  from  the  malevolent 
dispositions,  and  immoral  conduct  of  its  intiabi- 
tauts.  Pride,  ambition,  malignant  passions, 
falsehood,  deceit,  envy,  and  revenge,  which  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  of  mankind — have  produced  more  mi- 
sery and  devastation  among  the  human  race, 
than  the  hurricane  and  the  tempest,  the  earth- 
quake and  the  volcano,  and  all  the  other  concus- 
sions of  the  elements  of  nature.  The  lust  of 
amhition  has  covered  kingdoms  with  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  levelled  cities  with  the  ground,  turned 
villages  into  heaps  of  smoking  ruins,  transformed 
fertile  fields  into  a  wilderness,  polluted  the  earth 
wiih  human  gore,  slaughtered  thousands  and 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  filled  the  once 
cheerful  abodes  of  domestic  life,  with  the  soimds 
of  weeping,  lamentation,  and  woe.  Injustice 
and  violence  have  robbed  society  of  its  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  widow  and  fatherless  of 
their  dearest  enjoyments.  Superstition  and  re- 
venge have  immolated  their  millions  of  victims, 
banished  peace  from  the  world,  and  subverted 
the  order  of  society.  The  violation  of  truth  in 
contracts,  affirmations,  and  promises,  has  in- 
volved nations  in  destruction,  undermined  the 
foundations  of  public  prosperity,  blasted  the 
good  name  and  the  comfort  of  families,  perplexed 
and  agitated  the  minds  of  thousands  and  millions, 
and  thrown  contempt  on  the  revelations  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  discoveries  of  science.  Malice, 
envy,  hatred,  and  similar  affections,  have  stirred 
up  strifes  and  contentions,  which  have  invaded 
the  peace  of  individuals,  families,  and  societies, 
and  imbittered  all  their  enjovments.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  afSrm,  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  evils,  perplexities,  and  sorrows, 
which  are  the  lot  of  suffering  humaniiv,  are 
owing  to  the  wide  and  extensive  operation  of 
such  diabolical  principles  and  passions. 

What  a  happiness,  then,  must  it  be,  to  minjle 
in  a  society   where  such    malignant   affections 

•  This  suhiect  misht  have  been  UlustrateiJ  at 
fireater  length  ;  but  as  the  autlior  has  already  liad 
occasion  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
iiriiiriides  of  moral  action,  and  their  relation  to  the 
inh;il)it;uits  of  all  worlds,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Plii- 
loso;)hy  of  Religion," — he  refers  his  reiulers  to  that 
tieatise,  for  a  more  ample  elucidation  of  the  several 
topics,  to  which  he  has  briefly  adverted  in  the  pre- 
c-eding  pages— particularly  to  Chap.  L  throughout, 
ruap.  II.  Section  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  the  General  Con- 
sL'Mions, 


shall  never  more  shed  their  baleful  influence, 
and  where  love,  peace,  and  harmony,  mutual 
esteem,  brotherly-kindness  and  charity,  are  for 
ever  triumphant!  To  depart  from  a  world 
where  selfishness  and  malignity,  strife  and  dis- 
sensions, wars  and  devastations  so  generally 
prevail,  and  to  enter  upon  a  scene  of  enjoyment 
where  the  smiles  of  benevolence  beam  frum  the 
countenances  of  unnumbered  glorious  intelli- 
gences, must  raise  in  the  soul  the  most  ecstatic 
rapture,  and  be  the  ground-work  of  all  those 
other  "  pleasures  which  are  at  God's  rioht  hand 
for  evermore." — Even  in  this  world,  amidst  the 
physical  evils  which  now  exist,  what  a  scene  of 
felicity  would  be  produced,  were  all  the  illus- 
trious philanthropic  characters  now  livincr,  or 
which  have  adorned  our  race  in  the  ages  that  are 
past,  to  he  collected  into  one  society,  and  to  as- 
sociate exclusively,  without  annoyance  from 
"  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness  !"  Let  us 
suppose  a  vast  society  composed  of  such  cha- 
ract  rs  as  Moses,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
Paul,  James  and  John,  the  Evangelists,  men 
who  accounted  it  their  highest  honour  to  glorify 
God  and  to  promote  the  salvation  of  mankind, — 
such  philanthropists  as  Howard,  Glarkson,  Ven- 
ning, and  Sharpe,  who  displayed  the  most  be- 
nignant affections,  and  spent  their  mortal  exist- 
ence in  unwearied  efforts  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner,  and  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  wretched  in  every  land — to  deliver  the 
captive  from  his  oppressors — to  unloose  the 
shackles  of  slavery — to  pour  light  and  vital  air 
into  the  noisome  dungeon,  and  to  diffuse  bless- 
ings among  mankind  wherever  they  were  found ; 
— such  profound  philosophers  as  Locke,  Newton, 
and  Boyle,  whose  capacious  intellects  seemed  to 
embrace  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
and  who  joined  to  their  mental  accomplishments, 
modesty,  humility,  equanimity  of  temper,  and 
general  benevolence  ; — such  amiable  divines  as 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Bates,  Hervey,  Edwards, 
Lardner,  and  Dwight,  whose  hearts  burned  with 
zeal  to  promote  the  glory  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, and  to  advance  the  present  and  everlasting 
interest  of  their  fellowmen.  To  associate  per- 
petually with  such  characters,  even  with  the  im- 
perfections and  infirmities  which  cleaved  to  them 
in  this  sublunary  region,  would  form  something 
approachino  to  a  paradise  on  earth. 

But,  let  us  suppose  such  characters  divested 
of  every  moral  and  mental  imperfection,  endowed 
with  every  holy  principle  and  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  created  intelligence,  and  with  capacious 
intellectual  powers  in  vigorous  and  incessant 
exercise,  dwelling  in  a  woild  where  every  natu- 
ral evil  is  removed,  where  scenes  of  glory  meet 
the  eve  at  every  step,  and  where  boundless  pros- 
pects stretch  before  the  view  of  the  enraotured 
mind.  Let  us  further  suppose,  intefligences  in- 
vested with  faculties  far  more  energetic  and 
sublime — who  have  ranged  through  the  immeo* 
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iilv  of  crcallon,  who  have  mingled  with  ihe  in- 
nabitantj  of  tin  lliousaiid  wcirlds,  who  have 
learned  tlie  history  of  the  divine  dis|iunsntions 
in  relation  to  tliem  all,  atid  who  are  inspired 
with  every  aniiable  and  benignant  feeling,  and 
with  htmiility,  love  and  condescension  ; — let  us 
suppose  ambassadors  of  this  description,  from 
numerous  worlds,  occasionally  joining  this  celes- 
tial society,  and  "  rehearsing  the  mii;hly  acl^ 
of  Jehovah,"  as  displayed  in  the  rogiDus  from 
whence  thev  came, — let  us  suppose,  ''  the  man 
Christ  Jesus"  president  among  them,  in  the  ef- 
fulgence of  his  glory,  and  unfolding  his  peerless 
excellences  to  every  eye, — let  us  sup|Kise  these 
g'orious  beini's  engaged  in  conversations,  con- 
templations, investigations,  thanksgivings,  adora- 
tiims,  and  beneficent  services,  corresponding  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  region  in  which  they 
reside,  and  to  the  dignity  of  their  natures — and 
we  have  a  faint  picture  of  the  social  enjoymenis 
of  the  celestial  world.  This  is  the  society  of 
heaven,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  tri- 
umphant, for  which  we  must  now  be  inspired 
with  a  divine  relish  and  for  which  we  must  now 
be  prepared  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  our 
minds,  if  we  expect  to  be  hereafter  admitted  into 
that  "  house  not  made  with  hands  which  is  eter- 
nal in   the  heavens." 

O  blessed  and  glorious  society  !  where  no  con- 
tentions ever  arise,  where  no  malignant  spirit 
interrupts  the  universal  harmony,  where  no  male- 
volent affection  is  ever  displayed,  where  no  pro- 
vocation disturbs  the  serenity  of  the  mind,  where 
not  one  revengeful  thought  arises  against  the  most 
depraved  inhabitant  of  the  universe,  where  a 
single  falsehood  is  never  uttered,  where  folly, 
impertinence  and  error  never  intrude,  where  no 
frown  sits  lowering  on  the  countenance,  and  no 
cloud  ever  intercepts  the  sunshine  of  benevo- 
lence ! — where  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  is  in- 
scribed on  every  heart,  where  every  member  is 
knit  to  another  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  af- 
fection and  esteem,  where  a  friendship  is  com- 
menced which  shall  never  be  dissolved,  where 
loTe  glows  in  every  bosom,  and  benignity  beams 
from  every  countenance,  where  mural  excellence 
is  displayed  in  its  most  sublime,  and  diversified, 
and  transporting  forms,  where  "  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  from  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"  join  in  uni- 
son with  angels  and  archangels,  principalities 
and  powers,  in  swellint;  the  song  of  salvation  to 
Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  for  ever  and  ever  ! — ye  jjlorious 
hosts  of  heaven,  who  minister  to  Ihe  heirs  of 
salvation  on  earth  !  Ye  redeemed  inhabitants 
from  our  world,  "  who  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  are  now  before  the  throne  of  Gud, 
and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple  !"  we 
li>n2  to  join  your  blessed  society.  You  dwell 
amid.^t  scenes  of  magnificence  and  the  splendours 
of  eternal  day  ; — you  are  for  ever  secure  from 


sin  and  sorrow,  and  every  evil  annoyance  ;— 
your  joys  are  uninterrupted,  ever  increasing,  an»» 
ever  new  ; — your  prospects  are  boundless  as  the 
universe,  and  your  duration  permanent  as  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal ! — We  dwell  "  in  houses  ol 
clay  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust :"  we  so- 
journ in  "  a  land  of  pits  and  snares,"  and  within 
"  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death :"  we  walk 
amidst  scenes  ofsorrow  and  suffering,  surrounded 
by  "  the  tents  of  strife,"  and  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  "  lying  lips  and  deceitful  tongues  !" 
From  our  earthly  prison,  to  which  we  are  now 
chained  as  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  wc  lift  up  our 
eyes  to  your  happy  mansions,  with  longmg 
desires,  and  exclaim,  "  O  that  we  had  the  wings 
of  a  serajih,  that  we  might  fly  away  to  your 
blissful  seats  and  be  at  rest  I"  We  long  to  join 
"  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born, which  are  written  in  heaven — the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect — the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels — Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  God  the  Judge  of  all." 

May  the  Father  of  all  mercies, who  hath  begot- 
ten us  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  incorruptible  inhe- 
ritance, grant  that  we  may  persevere  in  the  Chris- 
tian cotirse,be  kept  from  falling,  be  "  guarded  by 
his  almighty  power,  through  faith  unto  salvation," 
and  that  in  due  time,  an  entrance  may  be  abun- 
dantly administeied  to  us  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

From  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  has 
now  been  directed,  we  may  learn,  what  will  con- 
stitute one  bitter  ingredient  in  the  punishment 
that  awaits  the  wicked  in  the  future  world.  As  the 
principle  of  love,  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  with  the  diversified  rami- 
ficai  Ions  into  which  it  diverges,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  other  enjoymenis  of  the  celestial 
world, — so  the  principle  of  malignity  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  will  be 
the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  that  misery  they 
are  doomed  to  suffer  in  the  eternal  slate. — "  We 
cannot  form  a  more  dreadful  picture  of  future 
punishment  than  by  conceiving  the  principles  of 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  malignitv,  and  the  passions 
of  pride,  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  raging  with 
uncontrolled  and  perpetual  violence.  We  need 
represent  to  ourselves  nothing  more  horrible  in 
the  place  of  punishment,  than  by  supposing  the 
Almighty  siinfily  permitting  wicked  men  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  malevolent  disfwsitions  ;  leav- 
ing them  '  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways, 
and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.'  The  cf- 
f_-cls  produced  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of 
such  principles  and  passions,  would  be  such  as 
may  be  fiily  represented  by  the  emblems  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  of  '  devouring  fire,'  and  of 
their  necessary  concomitants,  '  weeping  and 
wailing  .ind  gnashing  of  teeth."'* 

•  PliUusophy  of  Rellsion,  pp.  55.  58. 
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Tn  order  to  illustrate  this  sentiment,  and  to  im- 
press it  more  deeply  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
I  shall  select  two  or  three  facts  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain characters  whose  names  stand  conspicuous 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

Every  reader  of  history  is  acquainted  with  the 
cliaracter  and  actions  of  Antinchus  Epiphanei, 
wiiose  name  stands  so  high  on  the  rolls  of  impi- 
etv  and  crime.  Having  besieged  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  he  took  it  by  storm,  and,  during  the 
three  days  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  he  caused  forty  thousand*  men  to  be  in- 
hu'iianly  butchered  :  he  exercised  every  species 
of  cruelty  upon  the  citizens,  and  unmercifully  put 
to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.  He  de- 
spatched Appollonius  at  the  head  of  22,000  men, 
with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  ofjwlea,  to 
murder  all  the  men,  and  sell  the  women  and 
diildren  for  slaves.  He  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance,  with  a 
peaceable  intention  ;  neither  was  he  suspected  by 
the  Jews,  as  he  was  superintendent  of  the  tribute 
In  Palestine.  He  kept  himself  inactive  till  the 
next  Sabbath,  when  they  were  all  in  a  profound 
quiet,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  began  the  work  of 
slaughter.  He  sent  a  portion  of  his  men  to  the 
temple  and  synagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  these  places  of 
resort ;  whilst  the  rest  going  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  massacred  all  who  came  in  their  way. 
Ha  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plundered  and 
set  on  tire,  pulled  down  all  their  stately  buildings, 
anc*  carried  away  captive  ten  thousand  of  those 
who  had  escaped  the  slaughter.  Not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus  resolved 
either  totally  to  abolish  their  religion,  or  to  de- 
stroy their  whole  race.  He  issued  a  decree  that 
all  nations  within  his  dominions  should  forsake 
their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worship  those  of 
the  kinj,  itnder  the  most  severe  penalties.  He 
dedicated  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  Jupiter 
Olympus,  and  set  up  his  own  statue  on  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  ;  and  all  who  refused  to  come 
and  worship  this  idol  were  either  massacred  or 
put  to  some  cruel  tortures, till  they  either  complied 
or  expired  under  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 
rie  put  to  death  Eleazar,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  Jews,  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  "  whose  life  had 
been  one  continued  series  of  spotless  innocence," 
and  his  execution  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
cruel  torments.  He  seized  the  seven  brothers 
commonly  called  the  Maccabees,  along  with  their 
mother,  and  caused  them  to  be  scourged  in  a 
most  inhuman  manner,  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  swallow  swine's  flesh,  which  their  law  forbade, 
t-nd  when  they  refused,  he  was  so  exasperated  that 
he  ordered  brazen  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be 
heated.;  and,  when  they  were  red,  he  caused  the 

•  RoI'ln  states  the  number  at  so.ooc. 


tongue  of  the  eldest  to  be  cut  olT— had  the  skin 
torn  from  his  head,  and  the  extremities  of  his 
hands  and  feet  cut  off,  befijre  his  mother  and 
his  brethren.  After  being  mutilated,  he  was 
brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan. 
The  second  brother  was  then  taken,  and,  after 
the  hair  of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  was  torn  awav, 
he  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  elder 
brother;  and  in  like  maimer  were  the  other  five 
brethren  put  to  death, — the  last  of  whom,  who  v.'as 
the  yomigest,  he  caused  to  be  tortured  more 
grievously  than  the  rest.  Last  of  all  the  mother 
also  suffered  death,  j 

Hearing,  some  time  afterwards,  that  the  Jews 
had  revolted,  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  which 
fljrmed  a  mighty  army,  and  determind  to  destroy 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  peo- 
ple in  their  country.  He  commanded  Lysias,  one 
of  his  generals,  to  extirpate  them  root  and  branch, 
so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country. 
When  in  Persia  advice  was  brought  him  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  that  the  Jews  had  retaken 
the  temple,  thrown  down  the  aUars  and  idols 
which  he  had  set  up,  and  re-established  their 
ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  rose  to 
madness.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out 
wiihall  possible  expedition,  like  an  infernal  fiend, 
venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and 
breathing  only  final  ruin  and  destruction  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Judea,  and  to  all  that  appertained 
to  them.  He  commanded  his  coachman  to  drive 
with  the  utmost  speed,  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  for  fully  satiating  his  vengeance,  threatening 
at  the  same  time,  with  horrid  imprecations,  to 
make  Jerusalem  the  burying  place  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inha- 
bitant within  its  confines.  But  the  Almighty, 
against  whose  providence  he  was  raging,  inter- 
posed, and  stopped  him  in  his  wild  career.  "  He 
was  seized,"  says  Rollin,  "  with  incredible  pains 
in  his  bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  pangs  of 
the  colic."  Still,  his  pride  and  fury  were  not 
abated  :  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  wild  transport  of  his  rage,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  land  of  Judea 
and  its  inhabitants,  he  gave  orders  to  proceed 
with  still  greater  celerity  in  his  journey.  But  as 
his  horses  were  running  fijrwaid  impetuously, 
he  full  from  his  chariot,  and  bruised  every  part  of 
his  body  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that  he  suffered 
inexpressible  torments  ;  and  soon  after  finished 
an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death. 

The  Turks,  in  their  wars  with  neighbouring 
states,  both  in  former  and  present  times,  have 
been  proverbial  for  the  malevolence  they  have 
displayed,  and  the  cruelties  they  have  exercised 
towards  their  enemies.  The  following  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  a  thousand  which  might  be 
produced,  of  the  desperate  length  to  which  human 
beings  will  proceed  in  treachery  and  in  the  in- 

»  The  <Ietails  of  these  shocking  cruelties  miy  be 
seen  m  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  vol.  7. 
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diction  of  tornieiil,  wliin  under  Uie  influence  of 
a  princi|>lo  of  maligniiy. 

in  ilie  war  wiili  Turkey  and  the  states  of  Ve- 
nice, about  llio  year  1571,  llie  Venetians  were 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  the  city  of  Famagosla 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Througli  famine  and 
want  of  ammunition,  the  Venetian  garrison  was 
compelled  to  enter  upon  terms  of  capitulation. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  set  on  fool,  and  hos- 
tages e.\changed.  The  followins;  terms  were 
agreed  lo  by  bolii  parties  : — Tiiat  the  officers  and 
soldiers  should  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  drums  beating,  colours  fly  in;;,  five  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  their  baggage,  and  be  conveyed  in 
safety  to  Candia,  under  an  escort  of  three  Turk- 
ish gallics;  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  re- 
main in  the  free  use  of  their  religion,  untouched 
in  their  property,  and  in  full  possession  of  their 
freedom.  Next  day  Bragadino,  the  Venetian 
commander,  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
J\Iustapha,  the  Turkish  general,  attended  by 
some  of  his  chief  officers.  At  first  they  met 
with  a  civil  reception,  Musiapha  ordering  a  seat 
to  be  placed  for  Bragadino  on  his  own  right  hand. 

They  soon  entered  into  discourse  about  the 
prisoners,  and  Mustai)ha  taxing  Bragadino  with 
some  violences  committed  by  the  garrison  during 
the  suspension  granted  for  settling  a  capitulation, 
Bragadino,  with  a  generous  disdain,  denied  the 
charge.  Upon  which  Mustapha,  rising  up  in  a 
fury,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
the  others  to  be  massacred  before  his  face,  with- 
out regard  to  hospitality,  their  bravery,  the 
treaty  subsisting,  or  their  being  unarmed. 

Bragadino  was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel 
treatment :  after  being  insulted  with  the  most 
vilifying  and  opprobrious  language  ;  after  under- 
going the  most  e.xcrutiating  tortures  ;  after  having 
his  ears,  nose,  and  lips  slit,  his  neck  was  stretch- 
ed upon  a  block,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  das- 
tardly Alustapha,  who  asked  him  where  was 
now  that  Christ  whom  he  worshipped,  and  why 
he  did  not  deliver  him  out  of  his  hands?  At  the 
same  lime  the  soldiers  on  board  the  fleet  were 
despoiled  of  every  thing,  and  lashed  to  the  oars. 
This  day's  work  being  finished,  Mustapha  enter- 
ed the  city,  where  he  gave  immediate  orders, 
that  Tiepolo,  a  person  of  high  rankand  authority, 
should  be  hanged  upon  a  gibbet.  A  few  days 
after,  before  Bragadino  had  recovered  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  he  was  carried  in  deri- 
sion to  all  the  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  loaded 
with  buckets  filled  with  earth  and  mortar,  and 
ordered  to  kiss  the  ground  as  often  as  hd  passed  by 
Mustapha  ,  a  spectacle  that  raised  pangs  of  pity 
in  the  callous  hearts  of  the  meanest  Turkish  sol- 
diers, but  could  not  move  compassion  in  the  obdu- 
rate breast  of  Mustapha.  Afterwards,  the  brave 
Rfagadino  was  cooped  up  in  a  cage,  and  igno- 
miniously  hung  lo  a  sail-yard  in  one  of  the 
gallies,  where  his  intrepid  soldiers  were  chained 
lo  the  oars.     This  sight  rendered  them  almost 


furious :  they  exclaimed  against  the  baaeness. 
the  treachery  of  Mustapha;  ihey  called  aloud  fu, 
revenge,  and  desired  to  be  set  at  liberty,  that  thej 
might,  even  without  arms,  rescue  their  bravr 
general,  and  intlii-t  the  deserved  punishment 
UDon  their  mean,  dastardly,  and  cowardly  foes. 
Their  request  was  answered  with  urud  lashes 
Bragadino  was  taken  down,  conducted  to  ihe 
market-place,  amidst  the  din  of  trumpets,  drums, 
and  other  warlike  instruments,  where  he  v>a$ 
Jlayed  alive,  and  a  period  put  to  his  glorious  life. 
His  skin  was  hung,  by  way  oftrophy,  to  the  sail- 
yard  of  a  galley  sent  round  all  the  coasts  lo  insult 
the  Venetians.  His  head,  with  those  of  Andrea 
Bragadino,  his  brother,  Lodovico  Martincnga, 
and  the  brave  Q,uirino,  were  sent  as  presents  to 
Selim  the  Turkish  Emperor.* 

Could  an  infernal  fiend  have  devised  more  ex- 
cruciating tortures,  or  have  acted  with  greater 
baseness  and  malignity  than  this  treacherous 
and  cruel  monster  ?  ^Vhat  a  horrible  thing  would 
it  be  to  be  subjected  lo  the  caprice  and  under 
the  control  of  such  a  proud  and  vindictive  spi- 
rit every  day,  only  for  a  year,  much  more  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  !  A  group  of 
such  spirits  giving  vent  to  their  malevolent  pas- 
sions without  control,  are  sufficient  lo  produce 
a  degree  of  misery  among  surrounding  intelli- 
gences, surpassing  every  thing  that  the  human 
mind,  in  the  present  state,  can  possibly  conceive. 

When  the  Norman  barons  and  chevaliers, 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  had  obtained 
possession  of  England,  they  displayed  the  most 
cruel  and  malignant  dispositions  towards  the 
native  inhabitants.  They  affiicied  and  ha- 
rassed them  in  every  state,  forcing  them  to  work 
at  the  building  of  their  castles;  and  when  the 
caslles  were  finished,  they  placed  on  them  a 
garrison  of  wicked  and  diabolical  men.  They 
seized  all  whom  they  thought  to  possess  any 
thing — men  and  women — by  day  and  night ;  they 
carried  them  off;  imprisoned  them  ;  and,  lo  ob- 
tain from  them  gold  or  silver,  inflicted  on  them 
tortures  such  as  no  martyrs  ever  underwent. 
Some  they  suspended  by  their  feet,  with  their 
heads  hanging  in  smoke ;  others  were  hung  by 
the  thumb,  with  fire  under  their  feet.  They 
pressed  the  heads  of  some  by  a  leathern  thong,  so 
as  lo  break  the  bones,  and  crush  the  brain ; 
others  were  thrown  into  ditches  full  of  snakes, 
toads,  and  other  reptiles  ;  others  were  put  in 
the  chambre  h  crucit.  This  was  the  name  given 
in  the  Norman  tongue  to  a  sort  of  chest,  short, 
strait,  and  shallow,  lined  with  sharp  stones,  into 
which  the  sufferer  was  crammed  to  the  disloca- 
tion of  his  limbs. — In  most  of  the  castles  was  a 
horrible  and  frightful  engine  used  for  pulling  to 
the  torture.  This  was  a  bundle  of  chains  so 
heavy  that  two  or  three  men  could  hardly  lifl 
them.      The    unfortunate    person   upon   whotr 

•  See  "  Modem  Universal  History,"  toL  87,  pp. 

405,  406. 
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they  wore  laid,  was  keot  on  his  feet  by  an  iron 
collar  fixed  in  a  post,  and  could  neither  sit,  nor 
lie,  nor  sleep.  They  made  many  thousands  die 
of  hunger.  They  laid  tribute  upon  tribute  on 
the  towns  and  villages.  When  the  towns- 
people had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give,  they 
plundered  and  burned  the  town.  You  might 
have  travelled  a  whole  day  without  finding  one 
soul  in  the  towns,  or  in  the  country  one  culti- 
vated field.  The  poor  died  of  hunger,  and  they 
who  had  formerly  possessed  something,  now 
begged  their  bread  froi»  door  to  door.  Never 
were  more  griefs  and  woes  poured  upon  any 
land; — nay  the  Pagans  in  their  invasions  cau- 
sed fewer  than  the  men  of  whom  I  now  speak. 
They  spared  neither  the  church-yards,  nor  the 
churches  ;  they  took  all  that  could  be  taken,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  church.  To  till  the  ground 
had  been  as  vain  as  to  till  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore.* 

What  scenes  of  wretchedness  do  such  proud 
and  malignant  demons  produce  even  in  the  pre- 
sent world !  Can  such  spirits  be  supposed  quali- 
fied for  joining  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-born,  and  for  taking  a  part  in  the  be- 
neficent operations  of  heaven?  If  they  exist  at 
all  in  a  future  world,  they  must  exist  in  misery  ; 
and  so  long  as  such  diabolical  passions  continue 
to  rage,  thev  must  produce  "  lamentation  and 
wo"  among  all  the  associates  with  which  they 
are  surrounded. — Even  within  the  confines  of 
mortality,  the  man  who  is  under  the  despotic 
sway  of  pride,  ambition,  and  similar  malevolent 
passions,  imbilters  every  enjoyment  he  might 
otherwise  possess,  produces  pain  in  the  minds 
of  others,  and  experiences  in  his  own  soul  pan's 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  are  felt  in  the 
place  of  punishment.  I  shall  illustrate  this  pi> 
sition  by  the  spirit  and  temper  displayed  by  two 
illustrious  individuals  who  have  lately  departed 
to  the  invisible  state  ; — the  one  renowned  in  the 
political,  the  other  in  the  literary  world. 

The  first  character  to  which  I  allude  is  that 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This  extraordinary 
man,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  dazzled  the 
whole  Eastern  hemisphere,  like  a  blazing  me- 
teor, appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  most 
extravagant  and  restless  ambition.  Thouijh 
he  exercised  many  cruelties  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  as  at  Jatfa  and  other  places,  yet  delight  in 
deeds  of  atrocity  formed  no  part  of  his  rulin" 
passion,  and  were  only  occasionally  resorted  to, 
ill  order  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  projects. 
The  agitated  state  of  mind  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  his  love  of  conquest,  and  the  darin-j 
enterprises  in  which  he  embarked,  is  strikingly 
depicted  by  M.  Segur,  in  his  "  History  of  Na- 
poleon's Expedition  to  Russia."  'When  at 
Vitepsk,  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  M.  Segur 
says — "  He  at  first  hardly  appeared  bold  enough 

•  Thierry's  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest," 
I  vols.  18S5. 


to  confess  to  himself  a  project  of  such  great  te- 
merity— [the  marching  against  Moscow.]  Bill 
by  degrees  he  assumed  courage  to  look  it  in  the 
face.  He  then  began  to  deliberate,  and  the  state 
of  great  irresolution  which  tormented  his  mind, 
affected  his  whole  frame.  He  was  observed  to 
wander  about  his  apartments,  as  if  pursued  bv 
some  dangerous  temptation  :  nothing  could  rivet 
his  attention  ;  he  every  moment  began,  quit'fd, 
and  resumed  his  labour;  he  walked  about  with- 
out anv  object ;  inquired  the  hour,  and  looked  at 
his  watch  ;^-completely  absorbed,  he  stopped, 
hummed  a  tune  with  an  absent  air,  and  again 
began  walking  about.  In  the  midst  of  his  per- 
plexity, he  occasionally  addressed  the  persons 
whom  he  met  with  such  half  sentences  as  '  Well 
— What  shall  we  do  ! — Shall  we  stay  where  we 
are,  or  advance  ? — How  is  it  possible  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career  V  He 
did  not  wait  for  their  reply,  but  still  kept  wan- 
dering about,  as  if  he  was  looking  for  something, 
or  somebody,  to  terminate  his  indecision. — At 
length,  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
such  an  important  consideration,  and  oppressed 
with  so  great  an  uncertainty,  he  would  throw 
himself  on  one  of  the  beds  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  his  apartments.  His 
frame,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  the  struggles 
of  his  mind,  could  only  bear  a  covering  of  the 
slightest  texture.  It  was  in  that  state  that  he 
passed  a  portion  of  his  day  at  Vitepsk." 

The  same  restless  agitations  seemed  to  have 
accompanied  him  at  every  step  in  this  daring 
expedition.  "  At  Borodino,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  his  anxiety  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
him  from  sleeping.  He  kept  calling  incessantly 
to  know  the  hour,  inquiring  if  any  noise  was 
heard,  and  sendins  persons  to  ascertain  if  the 
enemy  was  still  before  him, — Tranquillized  for  a 
few  moments,  anxiety  of  an  opposite  description 
again  seized  him.  He  became  frightened  at  the 
destitute  state  of  the  soldiers,  &c.  He  sent  for 
Bessieres,  that  one  of  his  marshals  in  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  : — he  called  him 
back  several  times,  and  repeated  his  pressing 
questions,  &c.  Dreading  that  his  orders  had 
not  been  obeyed,  he  got  up  once  more,  and 
questioned  the  grenadiers  on  guard  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  tent,  if  they  had  received  their  pro- 
visions. Satisfied  with  the  answer,  he  went  in, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  doze.  Shortly  after  he  called 
once  more.  His  aid-de-camp  found  him  now 
supporting  his  head  with  both  his  hands;  h« 
seemed,  by  what  was  overheard,  to  be  meditat- 
ing on  the  vanities  of  glory. — '  IVhat  is  u-ar  .< 
A  trade  of  barbarians,  the  whole  art  of  which 
consists  in  being  the  strongest  on  a  given  point.' 
He  then  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
which  he  now  began  to  experience.  He  again 
tried  to  take  some  rest.  But  the  marches  he  nad 
just  made  with  ihearmy,  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  and  nignis,  so  many  cares,  and  nk 
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iatense  and  anxious  expectations,  liad  worn  him 
out.  An  irritating  fuvcr,  a  dry  cough,  and  ex- 
cessive lliirsl  consumed  Imn.  During  tlio  re- 
mainder of  llie  niglu  ho  made  vain  attempts  to 
quench  the  burning  lliirst  thai  consmncd  liim." 

What  man  liiat  ever  enjoved  the  pleasures  of 
tranquillity,  would  envy  such  a  state  uf  mind  as 
U)at  which  has  now  been  described,  although  the 
individual  were  surrounded  witli  every  earthly 
glory  ?  Such  mad  ambition  as  that  wliich  raged 
in  the  breast  of  this  singular  personage,  must  be 
a  perpetual  torment  to  its  possessor,  in  whatever 
region  of  the  universe  he  exists,  and  must  pro- 
duce baleful  etfecls  on  every  one  within  the 
sphere  of  its  iiilluence. — The  coolness  with 
which  such  characters  calculate  on  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  human  iife,  and  the  miseries  which  tlieir 
lawless  passions  produce  on  their  feiiovv-crea- 
tures,  ajipears  in  the  following  extract. 

"  He  asked  Rapp,  if  he  thought  we  should 
gain  the  victory?  '  No  doubt,'  was  the  reply, 
'  but  it  will  be  sanguinary.'  '  I  know  it,'  re- 
sumed Xapoleon,  '  l.ut  I  iiave  80  000  men  ;  I 
shall  lose  20,000  ;  I  shall  enter  Moscow  w  ith 
60,000;  the  stragglers  will  ilicn  rejoin  us,  and 
afterwards  the  battalions  on  the  n.arch ;  and  we 
shall  be  stronger  than  we  were  before  the  bat- 
tle.' " 

The  other  personage  to  whom  I  alluded  is 
Lord  Byron. 

The  following  sketches  of  his  character  are 
taken  from  "  Recollections  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  from  the  year  1808  to  the  year  1818. 
Taken  from  authentic  documents,  Sac.  by  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Esq." 

"  He  reduced  his  palate,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
"  to  a  diet  the  most  simple  and  abstemious — but 
the  passions  of  his  heart  were  too  mighty  ;  nor 
did  it  ever  enter  his  mind  to  overcome  them.  Re- 
sentment, anger,  and  hatred,  held  full  sway  over 
him;  and  his  greatest  gratification  at  that  time, 
was  in  overcharging  his  pen  witli  gall,  which 
flowed  in  every  direction,  against  individuals, 
his  country,  the  world,  the  universe,  creation, 
and  the  Creator. — Misanthropy,  disgust  of  life, 
leading  to  skepticism  and  impiety,  prevailed  in 
his  heart,  and  imbittered  his  existence.  Unac- 
customed to  female  society,  he  at  once  dreaded 
and  abhorred  it.  As  for  domestic  happiness  he 
had  no  idea  of  it.  '  A  large  family,'  he  said, 
'  appeared  like  opposite  ingredients,  mixed  per 
force  in  the  same  salad,  and  I  never  relished  the 
composition.'  He  was  so  comjiletely  disgusted 
with  his  relations,  especially  the  female  part  of 
them,  that  he  completely  avoided  them.  '  I  con- 
sider,' said  he,  '  collaterial  ties  as  the  work  of 
prejudice,  ard  not  the  bond  of  the  heart,  which 
must  choose  for  itself  unshackled.' — In  corre- 
spondence with  suchdispositions  and  sentiments, 
"  he  talked  of  his  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
with  indignation."  Having  received  from  him 
K  frigid  letter,  "  lie  determined  to  lash  his  rela- 


tion with  all  the  gall  ho  could  throw. into  satire." 
— lie  declaimed  against  the  tics  of  con«an- 
guinity,  and  abjureil  even  »he  society  of  hid 
sister,  from  which  he  entirely  withilrew  him- 
selt",  until  lifter  the  publication  of  "  Childe  Ha- 
rold," when  at  length  he  yielded  to  my  persua- 
sions, and  made  advances  to  a  fiiendly  corre- 
S|>ondcnce." 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  an  individual,  in 
whom  ''  reseninient,  anger,  and  hatred,"  reign- 
ed without  control :  who  could  vent  his  rage 
even  against  the  Creator,  and  the  universe  he 
had  formed,  who  hated  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
even  his  own  existence ;  who  spurned  at  the 
ties  of  relationship,  and  "  abjured  even  the  so- 
ciety of  his  sister."  What  horrible  mischiefs 
and  miseries  would  a  character  of  this  descrip- 
tion produce,  were  such  malevolent  passions  to 
rage  with  unbounded  violence,  without  being 
checked  by  those  restraints,  which  human  laws 
impose  in  the  present  state ! 

I  shall  slate  only  another  example  of  this 
description,  taken  from  Captain  Cochrane's 
"  Travels  in  Russia." — On  arriving  at  the 
Prussian  frontiers,  says  the  capiain,  "  My 
passport  demanded,  myself  interrogated  by  a 
set  of  whiskered  ruffians,  obliged  lo  move  from 
one  guard  to  another,  the  object  of  sarcasm  and 
official  tyranny,  I  wanted  no  inducement,  fa- 
tigued as  I  was,  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  but 
even  this  was  not  permitted  me.  A  large  public 
room,  full  of  military  rubbish,  and  two  long 
benches  serving  as  chairs,  to  an  equally  long 
table,  were  the  place  and  furniture  allotted  mc. 
I  asked  the  landlord  fur  supper;  he  laughed  at 
me  ;  and  to  my  demand  of  a  bed,  grinningly 
pointed  to  the  floor,  and  refused  me  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  straw  which  had  been  brought  in  for 
the  soldiers.  Of  all  the  demons  that  ever  existed, 
or  have  been  imagined  in  human  shape,  I  thought 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  the  blackest.  The  6gure 
of  Gil  Peres  occurred  lo  mc,  but  it  sunk  in  the 
comparison  with  the  wretch  then  before  me  for 
ill  nature,  malignity,  and  personal  hideousness. 
His  face  half  covered  with  a  black  beard,  and 
large  bristly  whiskers,  his  stature  below  the 
common,  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders 
to  make  room  for  the  protuberance  of  his  back  ; 
his  eyes  buried  in  the  ragged  locks  of  his  lank 
grisly  hair; — added  to  this  a  club  foot,  and  a 
voice  which,  on  every  attempt  to  speak,  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  a  screech-owl, — and  you 
have  some  faint  idea  of  this  mockery  of  a 
man." — Here,  we  have  presented  to  view  a 
human  being,  who,  in  the  malignity  of  his  mind, 
and  in  the  conformation  of  his  hotly,  bears  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  those  wretched  beings  in 
whose  av:'"'"  benevolence  never  glows,  and  in 
whose  dwellings  nothing  is  seen  but  the  most 
hag5;ard  and  deformed  objects,  and  nothing  heard 
but  horrid  imprecations,  and  the  sounds  of  wo. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  for  a  moment,  a  vast 
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assemblage  of  beings  of  the  description  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  collected  in  a  dark  and  dreary 
region.  Let  us  suppose  many  thousands  of 
millions  of  such  characters  as  Nero,  who  set 
fire  to  Rome,  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with 
the  wailings  and  lamentations  which  this  cala- 
mity inspired,  and  insulted  Heaven  by  offering 
thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  after  murdering  his 
wife  and  his  mother, — Tiberius  who  delighted 
in  torturing  his  subjects,  and  massacring  them 
in  the  most  tormenting  and  cruel  manner, — Ca- 
ligula,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  folly,  cruelty, 
and  impiety,  who  murdered  many  of  his  subjects 
with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  thousands  who 
were  guilty  of  no  crimes  to  be  cruelly  butchered, 
— Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  butchered  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  cold 
blood,  and  rushed  forward,  like  an  infernal  de- 
mon, with  the  intention  of  destroying  every  in- 
habitant of  Judea, — Hamilcar,  who  threw  all 
the  prisoners  that  came  into  his  hand,  to  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts, — jUdrubal,  who  put  out 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Roman  captives  lie  had 
taken  during  two  years,  cut  off  their  noses, 
fingers,  legs,  and  arms,  tore  their  skin  to  pieces 
with  iron  rakes  and  harrows,  and  threw  them 
headlong  from  the  top  of  his  battlements, — 
Jenghiz  Khan,  who  caused  seventy  chiefs  to  be 
•hrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of  boiling  water, 
and  took  pleasure  in  beholding  his  army  behead- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  prisoners  at  once, — Ta- 
merlane, who  displayed  his  sportive  cruelty  in 
pounding  three  or  four  thousand  people  in  large 
mortars,  or  building  them  among  bricks  and 
mortar  into  a  wall, — Mustapha,  who  treache- 
rously murdered  the  Venetian  officers,  after  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  who 
beheld  with  delight  the  noble-minded  Bragadino, 
whom  he  had  cruelly  tortured,  flayed  alive, — 
Buonaparte,  whose  mad  ambition  sacrificed  so 
manv  millions  of  human  beings,  and  Lord  By- 
ron,* in  whose  breast  "  resentment,  anger,  and 
hatred,"  raged  wiih  violence,  and  who  made  his 
gall  flow  out  "  against  individuals,  his  country, 
the  world,  the  universe,  creation,  and  the  Crea- 
tor;"— let  us  suppose  such  characters  associated 
together  in  a  world  where  no  pleasing  objects 
meet  the  eye,  or  cheer  the  heart  and  imagination  ; 
and  let  us  likewise  suppose,  that  the  malignant 
pi  uiMpit;.-.  ;iiid  buisieroua  passiuus  uiucu  rti^iiod 
in  their  minds  during  the  present  stale,  still  con- 
tinue to  rage   with  uncontrolled   and  perpetual 

*  The  Author  trusts,  that  none  of  his  readers  will 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that,  in  hriiisin','  forward 
I'le  alinve-iiientioneil  characters. as  e\niii|iles  iif  ina- 
lirriiily.  ho  iiresumes  to  ilecide  on  tlieir  eternul  ites- 
tiiiy.  His  ohjci't  merely  is  lo  sliow,  ttiat  surh  ma- 
li'mnnt  i)riiu-i|>les  ami  iwssions  as  they  ilisjildyeii  in 
tlie  leiiotal  tenor  of  their  coi'iiuci,  if  nsotiUHn 
per.ifiif.d  in,  necessarily  Ic'i  to  misery.  "iVith  re^anl 
to  Buonaparte  and  Lord  Byron,  lie  is  disposed  to 
iiidulije  a  liope,  that  their  malevolent  dispositions 
were  m  some  measure  coimtencipil,  hefure  tliey 
passed  into  the  eternal  world.  The  groiuvls  of  his 
hope,  on  this  point,  are  stated  in  the  Appendix 


violence  against  all  surroun(!ing  associates ;  it 
is  evident,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  scene  of  misery 
would  be  produced,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  either  to  conceive  or  to  describe. 
If  so  dreadful  effects  have  been  produced,  by 
such  diabolical  passions,  even  in  the  present 
world,  where  Providence  "  sets  restrainmg 
bounds  to  the  wrath  of  man,"  and  wheie  be- 
nignant dispositions  are  blended  with  the  evil 
principles  which  so  generally  prevail,  what 
must  be  the  effects  where  pure  malignity,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  benevolent  feelings,  reigns 
universally ,  is  perpetually  tormenting  its  objects, 
is  ever  increasing  in  its  fury,  and  is  never  con- 
trolled by  physical  obstructions  or  by  moral  con- 
siderations !  This  is  the  society  of  hell  :  this 
is  the  essence  of  future  misery  :  this  is  "  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  hre  that  is  never 
quenclied  ;"  and  the  natural  effects  produced  by 
it  is  universal  anguish  and  despair, — "  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — If  such 
be  the  end  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  malignant 
despiser  of  God's  law,  and  the  riches  of  his 
mercy  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus, — how 
careful  should  we  be  to  counteract  every  evil 
propensity  and  passion,  and  how  fervently  ought 
we  to  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
in  the  resolution  of  Jacob :  "  Gather  not  my 
soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with  bloody  men." 
"  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united  !" 

Let  none  imagine,  because  I  have  selected 
some  of  the  more  atrocious  characters  recorded 
in  history,  as  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  de- 
pravity— that  only  such  are  "  vessels  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  destruction."  The  principle  of  malevo- 
lence is  substantially  the  same  in  every  heart 
where  it  is  predominant,  however  much  it  may 
be  varnished  over  by  hypocrisy,  dissimulation, 
and  the  various  forms  of  politeness  which  pre- 
vail in  ihe  world  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  certain 
stimulus  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  full  scope  to 
exert  its  energies,  in  order  to  produce  the  most 
horrible  and  extensive  effects.  Several  of  tho 
atrocious  characters  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
appeared,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  portion  of  benevo- 
lence, and  of  other  amiable  qualities.  Nero,  in  the 

the  greatest  kindness  and  condescension,  affa- 
bility, compUisance,  and  popularity.  When  he 
was  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  male- 
factors that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed, 
"  JVmdd  to  Heaven  I  could  not  vitite  !" — 
Caligula  began  his  reign  with  every  promising 
appearance  of  becoming  the  real  father  of  his 
people.  Tiberius  at  first  concealed  his  thoughts 
un<lerthe  mask  of  an  impenetrable  dissimulation. 
He  governed  with  moderation,  and  even  appear- 
ed to  excel  in  modesty.  But  afterwards,  when 
these  individuals  became  intoxicated  v/ith  power, 
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•nJ  hod  thrown  aside  all  consiilerations  of  nio- 
riiiuv  ond  decorum,  the  latent  principles  of 
niiili';nity  burst  forlh  in  all  their  violence,  till 
Uiey  became  a  scourge  and  an  execration  to 
mankind.  So  will  it  luap|)en  with  those  who  now 
hurbour  malicious  and  vindictive  passions,  under 
a  cloak  of  dissimulation  and  fashionable  polite- 
ness, when  they  enter  the  invisible  world  under 
the  dominion  of  such  affections.  AVhen  the  re- 
slrainls  of  society,  of  common  decorum,  and  of 
human  laws,  are  completely  removed  ;  when  they 
have  lost  all  hopes  of  the  divine  mercy;  when 
thcv  find  themselves  surrounded  by  none  but  ma- 
lignanl  associates,  and  when  iJiey  feel  the  effects 
of  their  infernal  malice  and  revenge — those  pas- 
sions, which  sonieiimes  lay  dormant  in  this  life, 
will  be  roused  into  action,  and  rage  with  ungo- 
vernable fury  against  every  one  around,  against 
themselves,  "  against  the  universe,  and  against 
llie  Creator." 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  God  will  interpose 
at  the  hour  of  death,  and,  by  an  exertion  of  his 
power  and  benevolence,  destroy  the  principles  of 
sin,  and  prepare  such  characters  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.  Such  an  interference,  in  every  indivi- 
dual case,  would  imply  a  continued  miracle,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  established  order 
of  the  divme  government;  as  it  would  supersede 
the  use  of  all  those  instructions,  admonitions, 
and  moral  preparations  which  God  hath  appoint- 
ed for  rendering  his  people  "  wtet  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light;"  and  would  prevent 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  which  is  now 
gradually  effecting  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 
are  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds."  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  infi;iite, 
and  that  so  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope  ; — 
•o  that  the  most  abandoned  sinner  has  no  reason 
to  despair,  while  he  remains  witliic  the  confines 


of  the  present  state.  But  as  for  those  who  p«« 
from  time  into  eternity,  evidently  under  th^ 
power  of  revengeful  and  depraved  passions,  we 
have  but  slender  grounds  on  which  to  hope  that 
they  shall  ever  afterwards  be  prepared  for  tlie 
felicity  of  heaven. 

From  the  whole  of  what  I  have  stated  in  this 
department  of  my  subject,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
are  two  diffcrcrit  states  in  the  future  world  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  a  state  of 
happiness,  and  a  slate  of  misery.  If  human 
beings  are  to  exist  at  all  in  another  region  of 
creation,  and  throughout  an  unlimited  duralion, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  separation  effi-cl- 
ed,  on  the  ground  of  iheir  leading  dispositions 
and  characters.  The  nature  of  things,  the  moral 
consiitution  of  the  universe,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  intelligent  creation,  as  well  as  the  decree 
of  the  Creator,  require,  that  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  place.  For  it  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  moral  order,  that  pride, 
hatred,  malignity,  and  revenge,  should  dwell  in 
the  same  abode  with  humility,  benevolence, 
friendship,  and  love  ;  or,  that  beings,  actuated  by 
principles  and  affections  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  could  engage  with  harmony  in  the 
same  employments,  and  relish  the  same  pleasiires. 
Were  such  an  incongruous  association  permitted, 
the  moral  universe  would  soon  become  a  scene 
of  universal  anarchy,  and  happiness  be  banished 
from  all  worlds.  So  that  the  two  states  of  im- 
mortality revealed  in  Scripture,  are  equally  ac- 
cordiuit  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  with  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  who  has  solemn. y 
assured  us,  that  "  the  wicked  shall  depart  into 
everlasting  punishment,  and  the  riohleous  into 
life  eternal." 
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The  following  fads  and  documents,  in  rela- 
tion to  Lora  Byron,  lead  us  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that,  prior  to  his  dissolution,  he  was  actuated  by 
sentiments  and  dispositions,  different  from  those 
which  are  stated  at  page  122. 

The  lady  of  Mr.  John  Shepherd  of  Frome, 
having  died  some  time  ago,  leaving  amongst 
her  papers,  a  prayer  which  her  husband  believ- 
ed to  have  been  composed  on  behalf  of  the  noble 
poet,  Mr.  Shepherd  addressed  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship, which  called  forth  the  reply  which  is  hero 
subjoined. 

Frome,  Somerset,  Nov.  2lst,  1821. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Byron,  Pisa. 

My  Lord, — More  than  two  years  since,  a 
lovely  and  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  me,  by 
lingering  disease,  after  a  very  short  union.  She 
possessed  unvarying  gentleness  and  fortitude, 
and  a  piety  so  retiring,  as  rarely  to  disclose 
itself  in  words,  but  so  influential,  as  to  produce 
uniform  benevolence  of  conduct.  In  the  last 
hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell  look  on  a  lately  born 
and  only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced  in- 
expressible affection,  her  last  whispers  were, 
"  Grod's  happiness  !  God's  happiness  !"  Since 
the  second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  have 
read  some  papers  which  no  one  had  seen  during 
her  life,  and  which  contained  her  most  secret 
thoughts.  I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  your 
Lordship  a  passage  from  these  papers,  which, 
there  is  no  doubt,  refers  to  yourself;  as  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings  : — 

"  O  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the 
assurance  of  thy  word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf 
of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately  been  much  in- 
terested. May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude, 
(and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  neglect  of  Thee,  as  for  the  transcendent 
talents  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  him)  be  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek 
that  peace  of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of  religion, 
which  he  has  found  this  world's  enjoyments 
unable  to  procure.  Do  thou  grant  that  his  fu- 
ture example  may  be  productive  of  far  more  ex- 
tensive benefit,  than  his  past  conduct  and  writings 
have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness, which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some  future 
period,  arise  upon  him,  be  bright  in  proportion 
to  the  darkness  of  those  clouds  which  guilt  has 
raised,  and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keen- 
ness of  that  agony  which  the  punishment  of  his 
trices  has  infiicted  on  him  !    May  the  hope,  iliat 


the  sincerity  of  my  own  efforts  for  the  attainmeni 
of  holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  religion,  will  render  this 
prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, more  efficacious — cheer  me  in  the  path  of 
duty  ;  but  let  me  not  forget,  that,  while  we  are 
permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to  exertion,  by 
every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but  the  lesser 
streams  which  may  serve  to  increase  the  current, 
but  which,  deprived  of  the  grand  fountain  of  good, 
(a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  seek  to 
serve  him)  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave  us  as 
barren  of  every  virtue  as  before. — Hastings, 
July  31st,  1814." 

There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  extract, 
which,  in  a  literary  sense,  can  at  all  interest 
you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy 
of  reflection,  how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  a  Christian  faith  can 
awaken  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  prosperity. — 
Here  is  nothing  poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the 
expostulatory  homage  of  M.  Delamartine ;  but 
here  is  the  sublime,  my  Lord ;  for  this  interces- 
sion was  offered  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme 
Source  of  happiness.  It  sprang  from  a  faith 
more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French  poet, 
and  from  a  charity,  which,  in  combination  with 
faith,  showed  its  power  unimpaired  amidst  the 
languors  and  pains  of  approaching  dissolution. 
I  will  hope,  that  a  prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was 
deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  always  unavailing. 

It  would  add  nothing,  my  Lord,  to  the  fame 
with  which  your  genius  has  surrounded  you,  for 
an  unknown  and  obscure  individual  to  express 
his  admiration  of  it.  I  had  rather  be  numbered 
with  those  who  wish  and  pray,  that  "  wisdom 
from  above,"  and  "  peace,"  and  "  joy,"  may 
enter  such  a  mind. 

THE   ANSWER. 

Pisa,  Dec.  8th,  1821. 
Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  extract  which  it  contains  has 
affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a  want  ol 
all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference. 
Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date,  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, which  you  mention,  render  the  allusion 
probable.  But,  for  whomsoever  it  was  meant,  I 
have  read  it  with  all  the  pleasure  which  can  arise 
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from  so  inolani^holy  a  topic.  I  say,  pleasure, 
oocausc  ynur  briif  and  simpio  picture  of  tlio  life 
■tid  demeanor  of  the  excellent  person  whom  I 
trust  that  you  will  again  meet,  cannot  bo  con- 
templated without  the  admiration  due  lo  her 
virtues,  and  her  pure  and  imjiretending  piety. 
Her  last  niomenls  were  particularly  sinking  ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  that  in  the  course  of  reading 
the  slory  of  mankind,  and  still  le^s  in  my  obser- 
vations upon  the  existing  portion,  I  ever  met  with 
any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.  Indis- 
putably, the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel  have  a 
great  advantage  over  all  others — for  this  simple 
reason,  tlial  if  true,  they  will  have  iheir  reward 
hereafter;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can 
be  but  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  hav- 
ing had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  throush 
life,  without  stibsequent  disap|K)intmcnt,  since 
(at  the  worst  of  ihem)  "  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,"  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's 
creed  does  not  depend  upon  himadf;  who  can 
say,  I  ui'W  believe  this,  thai,  or  the  other?  and 
least  of  all  that  which  he  lea'st  can  comprehend  ? 
I  have,  however,  observed,  that  those  who  have 
begun  with  extreme-faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly 
narrowed  it,  as  Chillingworth,  Clark,  (who  ended 
as  an  Arian.)  and  some  others;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief,  like 
Mauperlius  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  But 
my  business  is  to  acknowledoe  your  letter,  and 
not  to  make  a  dissertation.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  yoQr  good  wishes,  and  more  obliged  by  the 
extract  from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object 
whose  qualities  you  have  so  well  described  in  a 
few  words.  I  can  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame 
which  ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions 
of  its  own  importance,  would  never  weigh  on  my 
mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  interest  which 
a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my 
welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  praver  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf, 
for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and  Na- 
poleon, could  such  be  accumulated  upon  a  living 
head.  Do  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that  "  video 
meliora  proboque,"  however  the  "deteriora  se- 
quor"  may  have  been  applied  to  my  conduct.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant,  Byron. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a 
clergyman  ;  but  I  presume  that  you  will  not  be 
affronted  by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on  the  ad- 
dress of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, and  deeply  fell,  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
will  excuse  the  error  which  led  me  to  believe 
him  its  minister. 

This  letter,  every  one  will  admit,  exhibits 
L.jrd  Byron  in  a  much  more  amiable  point  of 
view  ih^in  llie  trails  uf  his  cliaracter  sketched  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  prior  to  the  year  1818.     The  fol- 


lowing account   of  his  deatl..^<S(?  S'-Elimenta  i 
extracted  from  "  Last  days  of  Lord  Byron." 

A  very  few  days  before  his  Lordship's  death, 
INlr.  Parry  relates  : — "  It  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  I  saw  him,  and  then  I  took  a 
chair  at  his  request,  and  sat  down  by  his  bed- 
side, and  remained  till  ten  o'clock.  He  sat  up  in 
his  bed,  and  was  then  calm  and  collected.  He 
talked  with  me  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  con- 
nected with  himself  and  his  family.  He  spake 
of  death  also  with  great  composure,  and  though 
he  did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
there  was  something  about  him  so  serious  and  so 
firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so  different  from 
any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  thai  my 
mind  mi?:gave,  and  at  times  foreboded  his  speedy 
dissolution.  '  Parry,'  he  said,  when  I  first  went 
to  him,  'I  have  much  wished  to  see  you  to- 
day. I  have  had  most  strange  feelings,  but  my 
head  is  now  better.  I  have  no  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  no  idea  but  I  shall  recover.  I  am  perfectly 
collected — I  am  sure  I  am  in  my  senses — but  a 
melancholy  will  creep  over  me  at  times.'  The 
mention  of  the  subject  brought  the  melancholy 
topics  back,  and  a  few  exclamations  showed 
what  occupied  Lord  Byron's  mind  when  he  was 
left  in  silence  and  solitude.  'My  wife!  my 
Ada!  my  country!  the  situation  of  this  place — 
my  removal  impossible,  and  perhaps  death — all 
combine  to  make  me  sad.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  No  man  on 
earth  respects  a  virtuous  woman  more  than  I  do  ; 
and  the  prospect  of  retirement  in  England,  with 
my  wife  and  Ada,  gives  ine  an  idea  of  happi- 
ness I  have  never  experienced  before.  Retire- 
ment will  be  every  thing  to  me,  for  heretofore  lo 
me  life  has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  unaccountable  thoughts 
which  come  into  my  mind  when  the  fever  attacks 
me. — Elernitv  and  space  are  before  me,  but  on 
this  subject,  thank  God,  I  am  happy  and  at  ease. 
The  thought  of  living  eternally,  of  again  reviv- 
ing, is  a  great  pleasure.  '  Christianity  is  the 
purest  and  most  liberal  religion  in  the  world, 
but  the  numerous  teachers  who  are  continually 
worrying  mankind  with  their  denunciations  and 
their  doctrines,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  re- 
lision.  I  have  read  with  more  attention  than  half 
of  them  the  Book  of  Christianity,  and  1  admire 
the  liberal  and  truly  charilnti'^  principles  v.  hich 
Christ  has  laid  down.  There  are  questions 
connecte<l  with  this  subject  which  none  but  Al- 
miehtv  God  can  solve.  Time  and  space  who 
can  conceive  ?  None  but  God — on  him  I  rely.'  " 

Who  knows  but  the  prayer  of  the  amiable 
youiiH  lady,  inserted  above,  was  the  mean  of 
leading  his  Lordship  to  indulge  such  sentiments, 
and  of  ultimately  securing  his  eternal  happiness  ! 
"  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availelh  much."  This  consideration  should 
not  onlv  excite  us  lo  offer  up  intercessimis  in 
behalf  of  particular  individuals,  but  aUo  lo  use 
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wery  prudent  and  delicate  mean — by  conversa- 
tion, epistolary  correspondence,  or  otherwise,  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  those,  especially  in  the 
higher  circles  of  life,  who  appear  unconcerned 
about  "  the  things  which  relate  to  their  everlast- 
ing peace." 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  Bible  : — 

"  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Oh  !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
'^o  whom  our  God  has  given  grace, 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  tlie  latch,  and  force  the  way  ; 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn." 

With  regard  to  Buonaparte,  we  have  nothing 
so  satisfactory  as  in  the  case  of  Byron,  that 
might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments  were  changed  for  the  better. 
In  his  solitude  at  St.  Helena,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  subject  of  religion  occasionally  oc- 
cupied his  ati°.->iion.     The  following  auiecdoie, 

n 


extracted  from  I,a  Casas'  Journal,  will  show  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  morality  ol 
the  New  Testament : — 

In  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  he  had  with  his  friends  at  St.  Helena,  he 
said,  among  many  other  things,  "'How  is  it 
possible  that  conviction  can  find  its  way  to  our 
hearts,  when  we  hear  the  absurd  language,  and 
witness  the  acts  of  iniquity  of  the  greatest  nuii>- 
ber  of  those  whose  business  it  is  lo  preach  to 
us  ?  I  am  surrounded  with  priests  who  preach 
incessantly  that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  yet  they  lay  hands  upon  every  thing  they 
can  get.  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  that  religion 
from  heaven,  and  he  thinks  only  of  this  world,' 
&c.  The  Emperor  ended  the  conversation  by 
desiring  mj  son  to  bring  him  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  taking  it  from  the  beginning,  he  read 
as  far  as  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jesus  on 
the  mountain.  He  expressed  himself  struck  with 
tne  UtgheH  admiration  at  the  purity,  the  sublimity 
the  heauty  of  the  morality  it  wntaiiied,  and  we  all 
experienced  the  same  feeling." 
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PREFACE. 


'I'o  delineate  the  mora,  bearings  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  —  to  display  the 
reasonableness  and  the  excellence  of  its  precepts,  and  the  physical  and  rationa 
grounds  on  which  they  rest,  —  and  to  exhibit  a  few  prominent  features  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  world,  —  were  some  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  author 
had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  the  following  work.  He  is  not  aware  that  a 
similar  train  of  thought  has  been  prosecuted,  to  the  same  extent,  by  any  preceJmg 
writer;  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  both 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  the  intelligent  Christian. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  author's  object  simpiv  is, 
to  illustrate  the  topics  he  has  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  volume.  As  he  has 
taken  his  fundamental  principles  from  the  system  of  revelation,  he  was  under  no 
necessity,  as  most  ethical  writers  are,  to  enter  into  any  laboured  metaphysical 
discussions  on  the  foundation  of  morality,  and  the  motives  from  which  moral 
actions  should  proceed.  —  The  truth  of  revelation  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted ; 
and  all  who  acknowledge  its  divine  authority,  will  readily  admit  the  principles 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  system  here  illustrated.  But,  although  it  formed  no 
particular  part  of  the  author's  plan  to  illustrate  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  he  trusts  that  the  view  which  is  here  given  of  the  benignant  tendency 
of  its  moral  requisitions,  will  form  a  powerful  presumptive  argument  in  support 
of  its  celestial  origin. 

The  Christian  reader  may  also  be  reminded,  that  it  is  only  the  philosophy  oi 
religion  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  illustrate.  It  formed  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  enter  into  any  particular  discussion  on  the  dortnnes  of  revelation,  or  on 
those  topics  which  have  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  not  to  support  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  Arminianisra, 
Baxterianism,  Arianism,  or  any  other  ism  which  distinguishes  the  various 
denominations  of  the  religious  world,  that  these  illustrations  are  presented  to 
public  view ;  but  to  elucidate  an  object  which  it  appears  to  be  the  grand  design 
of  revelation  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  every  section  of  the 
Christian  church  is  equally  interested,  and  to  which  they  would  do  well  to 
"  take  heed." — In  his  illustration  of  this  subject,  the  author  has  kept  his  eye 
solely  on  the  two  revelations  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to  mankind, — 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE,  and  the  SACRED  RECORDS  just  OS  they  staud, —  without 
any  regard  to  the  theories  of  philosophers,  the  opinions  of  commentators,  or 
the  systems  of  theologians.  He  is  disposed  to  view  the  revelations  of  the 
Bible  rather  as  a  series  of  important /ac^s,  from  which  moral  instructions  are  to 
be  deduced,  than  as  a  system  of  metaphysical  opinions  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect. 
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On  the  leading  topics  which  have  diviticd  the  Christian  world,  the  author  has 
(bnned  his  own  opinion,  and  has  adopted  those  wliicii  he  has  judged,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  most  correct ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  reader  what  these 
opinions  are,  or  of  what  system  of  speculative  theology  he  is  inclined,  on  the 
whole,  to  su])port.  He  suts  very  little  value  upon  purely  speculative  opinions, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  grand  moral  objects  of  Christianity; 
and  while  he  assumes  the  unalienable  right  ol' thinking  for  hinisell'on  the  subject 
of  religion,  he  is  disposed  to  allow  the  same  priviU'ge  to  others.  He  believes, 
on  tlie  authority  of  Scripture,  that  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  eartli ;" — 
that  "  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works  ;" — that  "  he  is 
good  to  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;" — that  "  he  so 
foved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beiicveth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  —  that  "  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  according  to  the 
Scriptures;"  —  that  "  be  is  the  propitiation  lor  our  sins,  and  that  he  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession ;"  —  together  with  all  the  other  facts  and  doctrines  with 
which  these  are  essentially  connected.  But  he  views  the  recognition  of  such 
doctrines  and  facts  not  as  the  end  of  religion,  but  only  as  the  means  by  which 
the  great  moral  objects  of  Christianity  are  lo  be  promoted  and  accomplished. 

In  illustrating  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  the  author  is  sorry  that  he  was 
obliged  to  compress  his  details  within  so  narrow  lirjits.  Few  readers,  however, 
will  appreciate  tiie  labour  and  research  he  was  unuer  the  necessity  of  bestowing, 
in  order  to  select  and  arrange  the  facts  which  he  has  detailed.  He  has 
occasionally  had  to  condense  a  long  history  or  narrative,  and  even  a  whole 
volume,  into  the  compass  of  two  or  three  pages;  and  to  search  through  more 
than  twenty  volumes,  in  order  to  find  materials  to  fill  a  couple  of  pages.  With 
the  same  degree  of  research,  (excepting  the  mechanical  labour  of  transcription,) 
he  might  have  filled  several  volumes  with  similar  illustrations ;  and  he  is 
convinced  that  a  work  of  this  description,  judiciously  executed,  would  prove 
highly  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  not  only  to  the  Cliristiac  world,  but 
to  readers  of  every  description. 

Various  topics  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  religion  still  r'ro'Mi  to  be 
illustrated.  These  shall  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a  fut"ro  Wiunae, 
should  the  present  work  be  received  with  general  approbation. 

Perth,  January,  1826. 
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PHILOSOPHY   OF   RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  objects  of  human  knowledge  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  classes — the  relations  oimaiter  and 
the  relations  ofmind ;  or,  in  other  words,  tha  ma- 
terial and  lUe  intellectual  universe.  Of  these  two 
departments  of  science,  the  intellectual  universe 
is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. For,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  and  re- 
searches extend,  it  appears  highly  probable,  if  not 
absolutely  certain,  that  the  material  universe  ex- 
ists solely  for  the  sake  of  sentient  and  intelligent 
Deings — in  order  to  afford  a  sensible  manifestation 
of  the  attributes  of  the  great  First  Cause,  and  to 
jwve  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  a  medium  of 
enjoyment  to  subordinate  intelligences.  So  in- 
timately related,  however,  are  these  two  objects 
of  liuman  investigation,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  cannot  be  obtained  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  other.  The  operations  ofmind  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  extern"' 
objects  ;  for  if  the  material  universe  had  never 
existed,  we  could  never  have  prosecuted  a  train 
of  thought  ;*  and  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
external  nature  can  be  perceived  only  by  thinking 
beings,  without  the  existence  of  which,  the  ma- 
terial universe  would  remain  like  a  mighty  blank, 
and  might  be  said  to  have  been  created  in  vain. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  previous  to  our  inquiries 

•  The  whole  train  of  ideas  which  passes  through 
our  minds  on  any  subject  may  be  consiilereil  as  the 
images  of  external  objects  variously  modified  and 
combined.  These  images  we  receive  through  tlie 
medium  of  our  senses,  by  which  we  hold  a  com- 
munication with  the  material  world.  All  our  ideas 
of  God,  and  of  the  objects  of  religion,  are  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  illustrations  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  moral  adminiS' 
tration,  contained  in  Scripture,  are  derived  from 
the  external  scenes  of  creation,  and  from  the  re- 
lations of  human  society;  conseipiently,  had  the 
material  world  never  existed,  we  could  have  form- 
ed no  conceptions  of  the  divine  perfections  siinilar 
to  those  which  we  now  entertain,  nor  have  prosecu- 
ted a  train  of  thought  on  any  other  subject ;  for  the 
material  universe  is  the  basis  of  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  hitherto  acquired,  or  can  acquire,  respec:  ing 
ourselves,  our  Creator  or  other  intelligences.  Any 
person  who  is  disposed  to  call  in  question  this  posi- 
tion  must  be  preiiared  to  point  out,  distinctly  and  spe- 
cifically, those  ideas  ortrains  of  thought  which  are 
not  deriveil  through  the  medium  of  the  external 
liitnse.s  and  from  the  objec's  on  which  they  are 
f.»ercised. 


into  the  nature  and  relations  of  mvnd,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  and  the  external  actions  of  all 
those  percipient  beings  with  which  it  is  peopled ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  acquire  in  rela- 
tion to  these  objects  must  form  the  ground-work 
of  all  our  investigations. 

We  are  surrounded,  on  every  hand,  with 
minds  of  various  descriptions,  which  evince  the 
faculties  of  which  they  are  possessed,  by  the  va- 
rious senses  and  active  powers  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  These  minds  are  of  various  gra- 
dations, in  point  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
acumen,  from  man  downwards  through  all  the 
animated  tribes  which  traverse  the  regions  of 
earth,  air,  and  sea.  We  have  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  distant  regions  of  the 
material  world  are  also  replenished  with  intel- 
lectual beings,  of  various  orders,  in  which  there 
may  be  a  gradation  upwards,  in  the  scale  of 
intellect  above  that  of  a  man,  as  diversified  as 
that  which  we  perceive  in  the  descending  scale, 
from  man  downwards  to  the  immaterial  princi- 
ple which  animates  a  muscle,  a  snail,  or  a  mi- 
croscopic animalcula.  When  we  consider  the 
variety  of  original  forms  and  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacities which  abounds  in  our  terrestrial  system, 
and  that  there  is  an  infinite  gap  in  the  scale  of 
being  between  the  human  mind  and  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  it  appears  quite  conformable  to  the 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
wisdom  andbenevolenceof  its  Almighty  Author, 
to  suppose,  that  there  are  beings  within  the 
ranne  of  his  dominions  as  far  superior  toman  in 
the  comprehension  and  extent  of  mental  and  cor- 
poreal powers,  as  man  is,  in  these  respects  su- 
perior to  the  most  despicable  insect :  and  thai 
these  beings,  in  point  of  number,  may  exceed  all 
human  calculation  and  comprehension.  This 
idea  is  corroborated  by  severa'  mtimations  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  reve  ation,  where  we 
have  presented  to  our  view  a  class  of  intelligences 
endowed  with  physical  energies,  powers  of  rapid 
motion,  and  a  grasp  of  intellect,  incomparably  su- 
perior to  those  which  are  possessed  by  any  of  the 
beings  which  belong  to  our  sublunary  system. 
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To  cofitemplate  the  various  orders  of  iiitulli- 
genci-^  which  people  the  material  universe,  and 
the  relations  whicli  subsist  uinong  thetn — the  ur- 
rangenienls  of  the  d:tlurenl  worlds  to  which  they 
respectively  belong — llie  corporeal  vehiclis  by 
which  they  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  nia- 
•erial  system — die  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
ithcr  worlds  and  beings,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  voids  ofspace — and  the  excur- 
sions they  occasionally  make  to  different  regions 
of  that  vast  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part — 
lO  trace  the  sujierior  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
sensitive  organs  with  which  they  are  endowed — 
the  profound  investigations  they  have  made  into 
tlie  ecunoniy  of  the  universe — the  trains  of  thought 
which  they  pursue,  and  the  magnificent  objects 
on  which  their  faculties  are  employed — the  emo- 
tions with  which  they  view  the  scenes  and  trans- 
actions of  such  a  world  as  ours — the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  carried  forward  in  the 
career  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement — 
the  history  of  their  transactions  since  the  period  at 
which  they  were  brought  into  existence— the  pe- 
culiar dispensations  of  the  Creator,  and  the  re- 
volutions that  may  have  taken  place  among  ihem 
— the  progressions  they  have  made  from  one 
stage  of  improvement  to  another — the  views  they 
have  acquired  of  the  perfections  and  the  plans  of 
their  Almighty  Sovereign — the  transporting  emo- 
tions of  delight  which  pervade  all  their  faculties 
— and  the  sublime  adorations  they  offer  up  to  iJie 
Fountain  of  all  their  felicity — would  constitute  a 
source  of  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  every 
holy,  intelligent,  and  inquiring  mind.  But,  since 
we  are  at  present  confined  to  a  small  corner  of 
the  universe  of  God,  and  surrounded  by  immea- 
surable voids  of  space,  which  intervene  between 
our  habitation  and  the  celestial  worlds,  through 
which  no  human  power  can  enable  us  to  pene- 
trate, we  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  economy  of  those  intellectual  beings,  till  our 
Bouls  take  their  flight  from  these  "  taliernacles  of 
clay,"  to  join  their  kindred  spirits  in  the  invisible 
world.  While  we  remain  in  our  sublunary  man- 
sion, our  investigations  into  the  world  of  mind 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Uncreated  Spirit,  and 
to  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  and  those  of  the 
sensitive  beings  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
These  faculties,  as  they  constitute  the  instru- 
ments by  which  all  our  knowledge,  both  human 
and  divine,  is  acquired,  have  employed  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers  in  every  age,  and  have 
been  the  theme  of  many  subtle  and  ingenuous 
speculations ;  and  they,  doubtless,  form  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  investigation  to  the  student 
of  intellectual  science. 

But,  of  all  the  views  we  can  take  of  the  world 
of  mind,  the  moral  relatiom  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  the  laws  founded  on  these  relations,  are  topics 
'jy  far  the  most  interesting  and  important.  This 
•iubjocl  may  be  treated  in  a  more  definite  and 


tangible  manner  than  the  theories  wliirh  har* 
been  formed  respecting  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  inlellcciuul  powers.  Illustrations  level  to 
every  capacity,  and  which  come  home  to  everv 
one's  bosom,  luay  be  derived  both  from  reason 
and  experience,  from  the  annals  of  history,  and 
the  records  of  revelation.  It  is  not  involved  in 
the  same  difficulties  and  obscuiity  which  have 
perplexed  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect ;  and 
there  are  certain  principles  which  may  be  traced 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  apply  to  all  the 
rational  intelligences  that  God  has  furmed,  how- 
ever diversified  in  respect  of  the  regions  of  the 
universe  which  they  occupy,  and  in  the  extent 
of  their  intellectual  powers.  Above  all,  this 
subject  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
present  and  future  happiness  of  man  than  any 
other  which  comes  within  the  range  of  human 
investigation  ;  and  therefore,  forms  a  prominent 
and  legitimate  branch  of  what  may  be  termed 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Religion." 

That  the  moral  relations  of  intelligent  minds, 
and  the  temper  and  conduct  corresponding  with 
these  relations,  are  essentially  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  every  rational  agent,  might  be 
made  to  a[)pear  from  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
the  reversing  of  certain  moral  laws  or  principles 
would  inevitably  lead  to  disorder  and  misery, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  following 
illustration  : — We  dwell  in  an  obsciii-e  corner  of 
God's  empire  ,•  but  the  light  of  niodern  science 
has  shown  us,  that  worlds,  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  ours,  and  adorned  with  more  refulgent  splen- 
dours, exist  within  the  range  of  that  system  of 
Wii.oh  we  form  a  part.  It  has  also  unluidrd  to 
our  view  other  systems  dispersed  throughout  the 
voids  of  space,  at  immeasurable  distances,  and 
in  such  vast  profusion,  that  our  minds  are  unable 
to  grasp  their  number  and  their  magnitude.  Rea- 
son and  revelation  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  all 
these  worlds  and  sysltnis  are  adorned  with  dis- 
plays ofdivine  wisdom,  and  peopled  with  myriads 
of  rational  inhabitants.  The  human  mind,  after 
it  has  received  notices  of  such  stupendous  scenes, 
naturally  longs  for  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  in- 
spection of  the  grandeur  and  economy  of  those 
distant  provinces  of  the  Creator's  empire  ;  and 
is  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  would  never  weary,  but 
would  feel  unmingled  enjoyment,  while  it  winjiej 
its  flight  from  one  magnificent  scene  of  creation 
to  another.  But  although  an  inhabitant  of  our 
world  were  divested  of  the  quality  of  gravitation 
endowed  with  powers  of  rapid  motion  adeqiiaii 
to  carry  him  along  "  to  the  suburbs  of  creauon,' 
and  permitted  by  his  Creator  to  survey  all  tho 
wonders  of  the  universe,  if  a  principle  of  lovu 
and  kindly  affection  towards  fellow-intelligences 
did  not  animate  his  mind,  if  rage  and  revenge 
pride  and  ambition,  hatred  and  envy,  were  inces- 
santly rankling  in  his  breast,  he  could  feel  n.i 
transjjorting  emotions,  nor  taste  the  sweets  of 
true   enjoyment.     Th«   vast   universe.    Ihri.-uj;» 
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wnicli  he  roamed,  would  be  transformed  into  a 
tpaciuushdl;  its  beauties  and  sublimities  could 
not.  nrevont  misery  from  taking  possession  of  his 
soui  (  and,  at  every  stage  ot"  his  excursion,  he 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  indications  of  his 
Creator's  frown.  For  there  appears,  from  rea- 
son a.id  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  an  absolute  impossibility  of  en- 
joying happiness  so  long  as  malevolent  affections 
retain  their  ascendancy  in  the  heart  of  a  moral 
intelligence,  in  whatever  region  of  universal  na- 
ture his  residence  may  be  found. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  science  to  which  any  one  can  arrive, 
though  they  may  expand  the  range  of  his  intel- 
lectual views,  will  not  ensure  to  their  possessor 
substantial  and  unmingled  enjoyment,  while  his 
heart  is  devoid  of  benevolent  affections,  and  while 
he  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  degrading  and 
immoral  passions.  If  it  be  possible  that  any  one 
now  exists  in  the  literary  world,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  sublimest  investigations  of  science, 
and  has  taken  the  most  extensive  views  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  material  world,  and  yet 
who  remains  doubtful  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence,  and  of  an  eternal  slate  of 
destination  ;  who  is  elated  with  pride  at  the 
splendour  of  his  scientific  acquirements;  who 
treats  his  equals  with  a  spirit  of  arrogance  ;  who 
looks  down  with  a  haughty  and  sullen  scowl  on 
the  inferior  ranks  of  his  fellow-men ;  who  is 
haughty,  overbearing,  and  revengeful  in  his  ge- 
neral deportment,  and  who  is  altogether  indiffe- 
rent as  to  the  moral  principles  he  displays, — I 
would  envy  neither  his  happiness  nor  his  intel- 
lectual attainments.  He  can  enjoy  none  of  those 
delightful  emotions  which  flow  from  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence,  nor  any  of  those  con- 
solations which  the  good  man  feels  amidst  the 
various  ills  of  life  ;  and,  beyond  the  short  span  of 
mortal  existence,  he  can  look  forward  to  no 
brighter  displays  of  the  grandeur  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  universe,  but  to  an  eternal  depri- 
vation of  his  powers  of  intelligence  in  the  shades 
of  annihilation. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  matter  deeply  interest- 
ing to  every  intelligent  agent,  to  acquire  correct 
notions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
action,  and  to  form  those  habits  which  will  fit 
him  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  felicity,  to  what- 
ever region  of  the  universe  he  may  afterwards  be 
transported. — In  the  illustration  of  this  subject, 
I  shall  pursue  a  train  of  thous;ht  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  been  prosecuted  by  any  previous 
writers  on  the  subject  of  morality,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  confi.m  and  illustrate  the  views  which 
may  be  exhibited,  by  an  appeal  to  the  discoveries 
of  revelation. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  ponderous  volumes 
on  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent theories  which  have  been  proposed  and 
di- cussed,  and  the  metaphysical  mode  in  which 


the  subject  has  been  generally  treated,  have  sol- 
dom  led  to  any  beneficial  practical  results.  To 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  morals  without  a 
reference  to  divine  revelation,  as  most  of  our  ce- 
lebrated moral  writers  have  done,  seems  to  be 
little  short  of  egregious  trifling.  It  cannot  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man  can  go  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  foundation  and  the 
rules  of  moral  action;  for  the  prominent  ()iinci- 
ples  of  Christian  morality  are  so  interwoven  into 
the  opinions,  intercourses,  and  practices  of  mo- 
dern civilized  society,  and  so  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  Chris- 
tian land,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
idea  of  them  from  the  mind,  when  it  attempts  to 
trace  the  dury  of  man  solely  on  the  principles  of 
reason.  When  the  true  principles  of  morality 
are  once  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
revelation,  reason  can  demonstrate  their  utility, 
and  their  conformity  to  the  character  of  God,  to 
the  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  relations 
which  subsist  among  intelligent  agents.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  could  ever  have  been  discovered  by  the 
investigations  and  efforts  of  the  unassisted  powers 
of  the  human  mind.  The  only  persons  who  could 
fairly  try  such  an  experiment  were  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  other  civilized  nations,  in  an- 
cient times,  to  whom  the  light  of  revelation  was 
not  imparted.  And  what  was  the  result  of  all 
their  researches  on  this  most  important  of  all 
subjects  ?  What  were  the  ^  -ictical  effects  of  all 
the  fine-spun  theories  and  suoiie  speculations 
which  originated  in  the  schools  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, under  the  tuition  of  Plato  and  Socrates, 
of  Aristotle  and  Zeno  ?  The  result  is  recorded 
in  tJie  annals  of  history,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles.  "  They  became  vain  in  their  ima- 
ginations, and  their  fijolish  hearts  were  darkened. 
They  were  filled  with  all  unrighteoasness,  forni- 
cation, wickedness,  covetousnoss,  maliciousness; 
envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity  ;  they  were  back- 
biters, haters  of  God,  des|)iteful,  proud,  invent- 
ors of  evil  thin;,'s,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
natural  affection,  implacable,  and  unmerciful. 
Their  general  conduct  was  characterized  by 
pride,  lasciviousness,  and  revenge;  they  indulged 
in  the  commission  of  unnatural  crimes ;  they 
were  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  and  they 
gloried  in  covering  the  earth  with  devastation 
and  carnage. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  sects  of 
philosophers  propounded  several  maxims  and 
moral  prece[)ts,  the  propriety  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned;  but  none  of  ttiem  could  agree 
respecting  either  the  foundation  of  virtue,  or  the 
ultimate  object  toward  which  it  should  be  di- 
rected, or  that  in  which  the  chief  happiness  ol 
man  consists;  and  hence  it  happened,  that  ths 
precepts  delivered  by  the  teachers  of  philosophy 
had  little  iufluence  on  their  own  conduct,  and 
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Skr  less  on  that  of  the  uiitliinking  niultiiude. 
Where  do  we  find,  in  any  of  the  [)hi'osi>|iliical 
scliools  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  recomniendaiion 
of  such  precepts  as  these,  "  Love  your  enemies  ; 
do  good  to  them  who  hate  you;  and  prav  for 
iJiuin  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you?"  In  opposition  to  such  divine  injunctions, 
we  can  trace,  in  llie  niatinis  and  conduct  of  the 
ancient  sages,  a  principle  of  pride  insinuating 
itseif  into  the  train  of  their  most  virtuous  ac- 
tions, II  lias  been  reckoned  bv  some  a  wise  and 
a  witty  answer  which  one  of  the  philosophers 
returned  to  his  friend,  who  had  advised  liiin  to 
revenge  an  injury  he  had  suli'ered ;  "  What, 
(says  he)  if  an  ass  kicks  me,  must  I  needs  kick 
him  again?"  Some  may  be  disposed  to  consi- 
der such  a  reply  as  indicating  a  manly  spirit, 
and  true  greatness  of  soul ;  but  it  carries  in  it  a 
proud  and  su|>ercilious  contempt  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a  haughtiness  of  mind,  which  are  alto- 
gether inconsistent  w  iih  the  mild  and  benevolent 
precepts  of  Him,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  severest 
sutTerings  from  njen,  exclaimed, ''  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  appears  somewhat  preposterous  to  waste 
our  time,  and  the  eneryics  of  our  minds,  in  la- 
Doured  metaphysical  disci'iisilious,  to  ascertain 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  and  tlie  motives  from 
which  it  IS  to  be  pursued  ;  whether  it  consists 
in  utility,  in  ihe  ^nesi  of  things,  or  in  the  regu- 
lations of  states  and  political  associations,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  prosecuted  from  a  princi[(le 
of  self-love  or  of  benevolence,  when  every  useful 
question  tliat  can  be  started  on  this  subject  may 
be  immediately  solved  by  a  direct  application  to 
the  revelations  of  heaven,  and  an  infallible  rule 
derived  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  all 
the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  we 
maybe  placed.  Even  although  the  moral  philo- 
sopher were  to  reject  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  it  would  form  no  reason  why  its  an- 
Dunci.itions  should  be  altogether  overlooked  or 
rejected.  As  an  impartial  investigator  of  the 
history  of  man,  of  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
prsaent  coodition,  he  is  bound  to  take  into  view 


every  fact   and  every  circumstance  which  may 

have  a  bearing  on  the  important  qiiesiion  vvhici« 
he  undertukes  to  decide.  Now,  il  is  a  fact, 
that  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  actually  exists— 
that,  amidst  the  wreck  of  thousands  of  volumes 
which  the  stream  of  lime  has  carried  into  obli- 
vion, it  has  survived  for  several  thousands  of 
years — that  its  announcements  have  directed 
the  opinions  and  the  conduct  of  myriads  of  man- 
kind— that  many  of  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters that  have  adorned  our  race  have  submitted 
to  its  dictates,  and  governed  their  tempers  and 
their  actions  by  its  moral  precepts — ihat  those 
who  have  been  governed  by  its  maxims  have 
been  distinjjuished  by  uprightness  of  conduct, 
and  been  most  earnest  and  successful  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  mankind — thai  this  book 
deblares,  that  a  moral  revulsion  has  taken  place 
in  the  constitution  of  man  since  he  was  placed 
upon  this  globe — and  that  the  whole  train  of  its 
moral  precepts  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  considered  as  a  depraved  intelligence. 
These  are  facts  which  even  the  infidel  philoso- 
pher must  admit;  and,  instead  of  throwing  them 
into  the  shade,  or  keeping  them  entirely  out  of 
view,  he  is  bound,  as  an  unbiassed  inquirer,  to 
take  them  all  into  account  in  his  researches  into 
the  mural  economy  of  the  human  race.  In  par- 
ticular, he  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  probability 
of  the  alleged  fact  of  the  depravity  of  man,  and 
to  consider,  whether  the  general  train  of  human 
actions,  the  leading  facts  of  history  in  reference 
to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  the  destructive  effects 
of  several  opeiations  in  tlie  system  of  nature, 
have  not  a  tende.ncy  to  corroborate  this  important 
point.  For  the  fact,  that  man  is  a  fallen  intelli- 
gence, must  materially  modify  every  system  of 
ethics  that  takes  it  into  account.  Should  this 
fact  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  yet  ultimately  be 
found  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  then,  all  the 
speculations  and  theories  of  those  moialists  whc 
profess  to  be  gi  icied  solely  by  the  dictates  of 
unassisted  reasiKi,  m»y  p'ove  to  be  nothing  nior» 
than  the  reverie*  ff  a  v»mj  ip<afinalion,  and  te 
be  built  on  "  tlw  I'iWi-'.si  C»t>''*i  V*  vision" 
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SECTION  I. 

Oir    THE   PKIMART   OR  MOST   OENERAI.   IDEA 
OF  MORALITY. 

I  cotrcEiVE,  that  the  first  or  most  general 
idea  of  morality  is,  ORDER,^-or,  that  harmo- 
nious disposition  and  arrangement  of  intelligent 
beings,  which  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  things', 
and  which  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness. 

Physical  Order,  or  the  order  of  the  material 
universe,  is  tliat  by  which  every  part  is  made  to 
harmonize  to  the  other  part,  and  all  individually 
to  the  whole  collectively.  Thus,  the  adaptation 
of  light  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  eye  to  light ;  the 
adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  of 
the  lungs  to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  various  undulations  ;  the  adaptation  of 
the  waters,  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
field,  the  minerals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the 
colours  produced  by  the  solar  rays,  and  all  the 
other  parts  and  agencies  of  external  nature,  to 
the  wants  and  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings  ; 
the  adaptation  of  day  and  night  to  the  labour  and 
rest  appointed  for  man  ;  and  the  regularity  of  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  bodies  in  their  circuits 
round  the  sun — constitute  the  physical  order,  or 
harmony  of  the  visible  world ;  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty ,  and  which 
evinces  the  wisdom  of  its  Almighty  Author, 

Moral  Order  is  the  harmony  of  intelligent 
beings  in  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
Creator,  and  is  founded  upon  those  relations  in 
which  they  respectively  stand  to  each  other.^ 
Thus,  reverence,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  from 
creatures,  correspond  or  harmonize  with  the  idea 
of  a  self-existent,  omnipotent,  and  benevolent 
Being,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  every  enjoyment, — and  love,  and 
good  will,  and  a  desire  to  promote  each  other's 
happiness,  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  intelli- 
gences of  the  same  species  mingling  together  in 
social  intercourses.  For,  it  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, that  affections  directly  opposite  to  these, 
and  universally  prevalent,  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  moral  harmony  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
and  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
consequently  misery,  among  all  the  rational  inha- 
bitants of  the  material  world. 

The  following  brief  illustration,  by  way  of 
contrast,  may,  perhaps,  have  a  tendency  more 
particularly  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea 


of  order  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  abora 
stated  definitions. 

Suppose  the  principle  which  unites  the  plane- 
tary globes  in  one  harmonious  system,  to  be 
dissolved,  and  the  planets  to  run  lawlessly  through 
the  sky — suppose  the  planet  Jupiter  to  forsake 
his  orbit,  and  in  his  course  to  the  distant  regions 
of  space,  to  impinge  against  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  to  convulse  the  solid  crust  of  that  globe  from 
its  surface  to  its  centre,  to  disarrange  the  order 
of  its  satellites,  to  shatter  its  rings  into  pieces, 
and  to  carry  the  fragments  of  them  along  with 
him  in  his  lawless  career,— suppose  the  sun  to 
attract  his  nearest  planets  to  his  surface  with  a 
force  that  would  shake  them  to  their  centres, 
and  dissolve  their  present  constitution, — suppose 
the  moon  to  fly  from  her  orbit,  and  rush  towards 
the  planet  Venus,— the  earth  to  be  divested  of 
its  atmosphere,  the  foundations  of  its  mountains 
to  be  overturned,  and  to  be  hurled  into  the  plains, 
and  into  the  ocean ;  its  seas  and  rivers  to  for- 
sake their  ancient  channels,  and  to  overflow  the 
land,  and  its  human  inhabitants  swept  promis- 
cuously along  with  the  inferior  animals  into 
dens  and  caves,  and  crevices  of  the  earth,  and 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ocean : — in  such  a  scene, 
we  should  have  presented  to  our  view  a  specimen 
of  physical  confusion  and  disorder  ;  and  it  would 
form  an  imptessive  emblem  of  the  state  of  rational 
beings,  whose  moral  order  is  completely  sub- 
verted. 

Again,  suppose  the  rational  inhabitants  of  our 
globe  to  be  universally  set  against  each  other,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  misery  and  destruction 
— suppose  the  child  rising  in  opposition  to  his 
parents,  the  wife  plotting  the  destruction  of  her 
husband,  the  brother  insnaring  his  sister,  and 
decoying  her  to  ruin, — teachers  of  all  descri{>- 
tions  inculcating  the  arts  of  deception,  of  revenge, 
and  of  destruction,  and  representing  every  prin- 
ciple and  fact  as  contrary  to  what  it  really  is — 
falsehoods  of  every  description  industriously 
forged  and  circulated  as  facts  through  every  rank 
of  society — rulers  setting  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  populace,  and  plotting  their  destruc- 
tion, while  they  are  at  the  same  time  actuated 
by  a  principle  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  malice 
against  each  other — the  populace  setting  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  their  rulers,  exterminating 
them  from  the  earth,  subverting  every  principls 
of  law  and  order,  gratifying,  without  control, 
every  principle  of  revenge,  avarice,  lascivious^ 
ness  and  sensual   iadulgeuce,  and  enjoying 
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diabolical  satisfactinn  in  contemplaiing  tlio 
tcfiies  of  misery  tliey  have  cri-aletl  : — in  sliorl, 
everv  one  bcliolding  in  his  neighbour  the  niule- 
volenCk  of  a  tiend  armed  with  insiriimenls  of 
destruction,  and  devising  schemes  to  secure  liit 
misery  and  ruin.  Suppose  the  lower  animals, 
impelled  by  revenge,  to  rise  up  in  indignation 
against  man,  and  to  swell  the  horrors  of  this  ge- 
neral anarchy — suppose  the  superior  orders  of 
intelligences  to  mingle  in  this  scene  of  confusion, 
to  exert  their  high  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  in  adding  fuel  to  these  malevolent  prin- 
ciples and  operations,  and  in  attempting  to  drag 
other  intelligences  of  a  still  higher  order  from 
their  seats  of  bliss — suppose  all  these  intelli- 
gences actuated  by  an  implacable  haired  of  their 
Creator,  combined  to  deface  the  beauties  of  the 
material  creation,  and  then  to  engage  in  a  war 
of  universal  extermination  throughout  the  whole 
intelligent  system  in  every  region  of  the  universe : 
such  a  Slate  of  things,  if  it  could  exist  in  the 
universe,  would  form  a  perfect  contrast  lomoral 
order;  it  would  present  a  scene  in  which  exist- 
ence could  not  be  desirable  to  any  intelligent 
mind,  and  in  which  happiness  could  not  possibly 
be  enjoyed  by  any  rational  being,  but  by  Him 
who  is  eternally  happy  independently  of  his 
creatures.  Moral  order,  then,  is  completely  op- 
posed to  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  now  been 
represented  ;  it  consists  in  every  being  holding 
its  proper  station  in  the  universe,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  station,  and  using  its 
powers  and  faculties  for  the  purposes  for  which 
ihey  were  originally  intended ;  and  the  grand 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  order, 
is,  the  happiness  of  the  whole, — without  which 
misery  would  reign  uncontrolled  throughout  all 
the  ranks  of  intelligent  existence. 

This  state  of  the  moral  world  is  most  fre- 
quently designated  in  scripture  by  the  term  holi- 
nesi.  Of  the  ideas  included  under  this  term, 
and  several  of  its  kindred  epithets,  very  vague 
and  imperfect  conceptions  are  frequently  enter- 
tained. Its  leading  or  generic  idea,  from  what 
has  been  now  stated,  will  evidently  a|>pear  to  be, 
a  conformity  to  order,  founded  on  the  relations  of 
intelligent  beings  to  each  other  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  consists  in  a  complete  conformity  to 
the  law  of  God,  (which  is  founded  on  those  re- 
lations) including  both  the  action  and  the  prin- 
vple  from  which  it  flows.  In  reference  to  cre- 
ated beings,  holiness  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
to  be  a  conformity  to  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse,— and,  in  relation  to  the  Creator,  it  is  that 
perfection  of  his  nature,  which  leads  him  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  order  and  happiness  of  intelligent 
beings,  and  to  counteract  every  thing  which  stands 
in  opposition  to  this  object. 

That  the  leading  ideas  and  definitions  now 
stated  are  correct,  will,  perhaps,  more  distinctly 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  discussions 
and  illustrations ;  but  should  any  one  be  disposed 


to  call  in  question  the  statements  now  given  !■ 
reference  to  the  primary  idea  of  morality,  hia 
dilference  of  opinion  on  this  point  will  not  malr- 
rially  aliecl  the  hading  train  of  sentiment  prose- 
cuted in  the  further  elucidation  of  this  subject. 


SECTION  II. 

OH    THE    rUWDAMENTAL  PR1HCIPLE8    OF   MO- 
HikLITY. 

The  leading  idea  of  morality  or  holiness,  a» 
now  stated,  resolves  itself  into  the  two  following 
principles — love  to  God  the  Creator,  and  love  to 
fellow  intelligences.  These  are  the  two  grand 
springs  on  which  the  whole  moral  machine  of 
the  universe  depends.  All  the  diversified  ac- 
tions by  which  hajipiness  is  diffused  among  in- 
telligent agents,  are  only  so  many  ramifications 
of  these  two  simple  and  sublime  principles, 
which  connect  all  holy  beings  throughout  the 
wide  empire  of  God,  in  one  harmonious  union. 
This  we  are  not  left  to  infer  merely  from  the  na» 
ture  of  things  but  have  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  Legislator,  as  our  warrant  for  placing 
these  principles  as  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  among  every  class  of  moral  agents.  For 
thus  saith  our  Saviour,  "  Thoi;  ehalt  love 
THE  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thv  heart, 

AND  WITH  ALL  THV  MIND,  AND  WITH  ALL 

THV  STRENGTH.  This  IS  the  first  and  great 
commandment.  The  second  is  like  unto  it  : 
Thou  shaltlove  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self. On  these  two  principles  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets." 

These  principles,  now  that  they  are  commu- 
nicated, and  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  ap- 
pear quite  accordant  to  the  dictates  of  enlighten- 
ed reason,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  intelligent  creation  ;  yet  we  never 
find  that  the  moral  systems  of  pagan  philosophers, 
in  any  country,  were  built  on  this  foundation,  or 
that  they  assumed  them  as  indispensable  axioms 
to  guide  them  in  their  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics. 

In  elucidating  this  topic,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  the  reasonableness  and  the  utility  of  these 
principles  of  moral  action,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  relations  in  which 
intelligent  beings  stand  to  him  as  the  source  of 
their  existence  and  feli«ity — from  the  nature  of 
subordinate  intelligences,  and  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  one  another — from  the  mi- 
sery which  must  inevitably  follow,  where  such 
principles  are  violated  or  reversed— from  the 
happiness  that  would  necessarily  flow  from  their 
full  operation — and,  lastly,  that  they  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  created  intelligences  wher- 
ever existing,  throughout  the  boundless  universe 
— I  have  used  the  plural  term  principlu,  to   ex- 
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press  the  foundation  of  moral  action,  because 
our  Saviour  iias  arranged  them  under  two  dis- 
tinct heads,  in  the  passage  just  now  quoted  ; 
but  strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  principle, 
namely.  Love,  which  divides  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  two  great  streams,  one  directing  its  course 
towards  the  supreme  Source  of  all  felicity,  and 
the  other  towards  all  the  subordinate  intelligences 
He  has  created, 

J;rs<  Pnnapte— Love  to  God. 

Love,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  may  be  viewed  as  dividmg  itself  into  a 
variety  of  streams  or  kindred  emotions,  all  flow- 
ing from  one  source.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  emotions  are  the  fjllowing — Admiration, 
which  consists  in  a  delightful  emotion,  arising 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  they 
unfold — Reverence,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  ad- 
miration, is  a  solemn  emotion,  mingled  with  awe 
and  delight,  excited  in  the  mind,  when  it  contem- 
plates the  perfections,  and  the  grand  operations 
of  the  Eternal  Mind — Gratitude,  which  consists 
in  aflieclion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  on  account 
of  the  various  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  us 
— Humility,  which  consists  in  a  just  sense  of  our 
own  character  and  condition,  especially  when  we 
compare  ourselves  with  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  the  divine  character.  To  these  emotions 
may  be  added  Complacency  and  delight  in  the 
character  and  operations  of  God — Adoration 
of  his  excellencies,  and  an  unlimited  Dependence 
upon  him  in  reference  to  our  present  concerns, 
and  to  our  future  destination.  I  have  stated 
these  different  modifications  of  the  first  princi- 
t>le  of  morality,  because,  in  the  following  illus- 
trations, thev  may  all  occasionally  be  taken  into 
account,  when  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  affec- 
tions, which  the  character  and  operations  of  the 
divine  Beini;  have  a  tendency  to  excite. 

Love  is  that  noble  affection  which  is  excited  by 
amiable  objects  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  its 
being  rational,  permanent,  and  delightful,  it 
must  be  founded  on  the  perception  of  certain 
amiable  qualities  or  attributes  connected  with  its 
object.  In  order  to  d'-monstrate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  affect lui]  ui  reference  to  God,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  consider  his  character  and  per- 
leCUoud,  aiici  the  reiatioa  in  whioli  lie  siaaus  lu 
us  as  the  Author  of  our  existence  and  enjoy- 
ments. But,  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
subject  would  require  volumes  for  its  illustration, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  illustration  of  only 
two  or  three  Imeaments  of  the  divine  character. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  OOD. 

We  naturally  venerate  and  admire  a  character 
in  which  physical  energy  is  conibined  ;jviih  high 
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intellectual  powers,  when  these  powers  arc  uni- 
formly exerted  in  the  counteraction  of  vice  and 
misery,  and  in  the  promotion  of  happiness.  On 
this  ground,  the  Omnipotence  of  God  is  calcula- 
ted to  affect  the  mind  with  that  particular  modi- 
fication of  love,  which  is  designated  by  the  term 
Reverence.  Were  it  possible  that  any  human 
being  could  construct  a  machine,  by  means  of 
which,  in  combination  with  his  own  physical 
powers,  he  could  transport  himself  and  his  trea- 
sures from  one  region  of  the  globe  to  another, 
at  the  rale  of  200  luiles  in  an  hour,  and  were  he, 
at  the  same  time,  to  devote  his  treasures,  and  his 
moral  and  intellectual  energies  to  the  improve- 
ment and  melioration  of  the  various  tribes  of 
mankind  in  every  clime  through  which  he  pass- 
ed, such  an  object  could  not  fail  of  exciting  in 
our  minds  a  sentiment  of  admiration  and  reve- 
rence. Were  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  cre- 
ated intelligences  to  descend  from  his  celestial 
mansion,  and  to  display  himself  to  our  view  in 
all  the  bright  radiance  of  his  native  heaven — 
were  he  to  take  his  station  over  the  regions  of 
Thibet  or  Hindostan,  and,  after  having  excited 
the  attention  of  a  wondering  populace,  were  he  to 
detach  the  huge  masses  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains from  their  foundations,  and  toss  them  into 
the  depths  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  transform  the  barren 
wastes  of  that  dreary  region  into  a  scene  of 
beauty  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  cause 
splendid  cities  to  arise,  where  formerly  nothing 
was  presented  to  the  view  but  a  bleak  and  fright- 
ful wilderness — at  such  a  display  of  physical 
power,  combined  with  benevolent  design,  wo 
could  not  withhold  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  a  senti- 
ment of  reverence,  almost  approaching  to  reli- 
gious adoration. 

If,  then,  the  contemplation  of  physical  and 
mental  energies,  with  which  even  created  beings 
may  possibly  be  invested,  would  excite  our  ad- 
miration and  reverence,  what  powerful  emotions 
of  this  description  must  the  energies  of  the  Un- 
created Mind  be  calculated  to  produce,  when 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  eye  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation ! 
When  this  huge  globe  on  which  we  dwell  existed 
in  the  state  of  a  shapeless  and  unformed  mass ; 
W^hen  land,  and  water,  and  air,  were  blended  in 
wild  confusion,  and  chaos  and  darkness  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  its  gloomy  regions,  at 
His  command  "  light  sprung  out  of  darkness, 
and  order  out  of  confusion  ;"  the  mountains 
reared  their  projecting  summits,  the  valleys  were 
depressed,  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  were  hol- 
lowed out,  and  the  waters  retired  to  the  places 
which  He  had  appointed  for  them.  The  fields 
were  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure  ;  Eden  ap- 
peared in  all  its  beauty  the  inferior  tribes  of 
animated  existence  took  possession  of  the  air, 
the  waters,  and  the  earth,  and  man  was  foimed 
in  the   image  of  his  Maker,  to  complete   tfiij 
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wooanms  scene.  At  this  period,  too,  the  earth 
receivt-J  sucIj  a  powirlul  iiii|iulse  from  the  liaiid 
of  its  Creator,  as  has  carried  it  along  through  the 
voids  -jf  space,  with  all  its  furniture  and  inha- 
oitanis,  in  the  most  rapid  career,  for  six  thousand 
years  ;  havinj;  already  moved  through  a  space 
ol' 3.-l80,0O0,0O0 .000  miles,  and  will  still  conti- 
nue its  unremitting  course  for  thousands  of  j  ears 
to  com.!,  till  the  "  mystery  of  Providence  he 
finished." 

Would  we  be  struck  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment, at  beholding  a  superior  created  in- 
telligence tossing  a  mountain  into  the  sea? 
AV'hat  strong  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe, 
then,  ought  to  pervade  our  inmds,  when  we  be- 
hold the  Almighty  every  moment  producing 
effects  infinitely  more  powerful  and  astonishing! 
What  would  be  our  astonishment,  were  we  to 
behold,  from  a  distance,  a  globe  as  large  as  the 
earth  tossed  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and 
flying  at  the  rate  of  a  tliousand  miles  every 
minute  !  Yet  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is 
every  day  pro<iuced  by  the  unceasing  energies 
of  that  Power  which  first  called  us  into  exist- 
ence. That  impulse  which  was  first  given  to 
the  earth  at  its  creation  is  still  continued,  by 
which  it  is  carried  round  every  day  from  west  to 
east,  along  with  its  vast  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  impelled  forward  through  the  regions 
of  space  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles 
in  an  hour.  Nor  is  this  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful effects  of  divine  power  :  it  is  only  one  compa- 
ratively small  s[iecimen  of  that  omnipotent  energy 
which  resides  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  When  we 
lift  our  eyes  towards  the  sky,  we  behold  bodies  a 
thousand  times  larger  than  this  world  of  ours, 
impelled  with  similar  velocities  through  the 
mighty  expanse  of  the  universe.  We  behold  the 
planetary  globes  wheeling  their  rapid  courses 
around  the  sun,  with  unremitting  velocity — the 
comets  remrning  from  their  long  excursions  in 
the  distant  regions  of  space,  and  flying  towards 
the  centre  of  our  svstem  with  a  velocity  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  an  hour — the  sun  him- 
self impelled  toward  some  distant  region  of  space, 
and  carrying  along  with  him  all  his  attendant 
planets — and,  in  a  word,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  conc'ude,  that  all  the  vast  systems  of 
the  universe,  ;«hich  are  more  numerous  than 
language  can  express,  are  in  rapid  and  incessant 
motion  around  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  carry- 
ing forward  t'  ;  grand  designs  of  infinite  wisdom 
which  thev  are  destined  to  accomplish.* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  "^j-ni- 
festation  of  power,  or  great  physic?  -nergy, 
abstractly  considered,  is  not  of  <•'  ,  calculated 
to  produce  that  emotion  o*"  .everence  which 
flows  from  love,  unless  .le  being  in  whom  it 
resides  exerts  it  for  »!it  nurposes  of  benevolence. 
A  superior  being,  cnuowed  with  great   physical 

•  S^<;  a  more  comprehensive  Illustration  of  this 
sutiijecl  la  •'  The  Chrbtian  Philosopher,"  pp.  8—29. 


and  intellectual   energies,  which  were   rxrrtad 

solely  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  could  in- 
spire no  feelings  hut  those  of  dread  and  alarm; 
and  were  it  possible  to  conceive  an  omnipotent 
being  divested  of  the  attribute  of  benevolence, 
or  possessed  of  a  capricious  character,  he  would 
form  the  most  terrible  object  which  the  human 
mind  could  conteniplate.  But  the  attribute  of 
infinite  power,  when  conjoined  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  conveys  an  idea  the  most  glo- 
rious and  transporting.  Every  display  of  divine 
power  to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  has  the 
communication  of  happiness  for  its  object.  The 
motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  intended  to  distribute  light  and 
darkness,  in  regular  proportions,  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  and  to  correspond  to  the 
labour  and  rest  appointed  for  man.  It  produces 
a  variety  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  ra- 
tional mind  ;  for,  while  our  fellow-men  on  the 
opposite  S;de  of  the  globe  are  enjoying  the 
splendours  of  the  noonday  sun,  the  shades  of 
night,  which  at  that  time  envelope  our  hemi 
sphere,  are  the  means  of  disclosing  to  our  view 
the  magnificent  glories  of  the  starry  frame. 
Were  this  motion  to  cease,  this  world  and  all 
its  inhabitants  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  misery.  While  the  inhabitants 
of  one  hemisphere  enjoyed  the  splendours  of 
perpetual  day,  the  glories  of  the  nocturnal  hea- 
vens would  be  for  ever  veiled  from  their  view, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  hemisphere 
would  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  eternal 
night.  While  the  one  class  was  suffering  under 
the  scorching  effects  of  excessive  heat,  the  other 
would  be  frozen  to  death  amidst  the  rigours  of 
insufferable  cold — vegetable  nature,  in  both  cases, 
would  languish,  and  the  cinimal  tribes  would  be 
gradually  extinguished. 

The  same  benevolent  intention  may  be  per- 
ceived in  that  exertion  of  power  by  which  the 
earth  is  carried  forward  in  its  annual  course 
around  the  sun.  From  this  motion  we  derive  all 
the  pleasures  we  enjoy  from  the  vicissitude  of 
the  seasons  ;  without  which  the  variety  tf  nature 
that  appears  in  the  beauties  of  spring,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  summer,  the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  the 
repose  of  winter,  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
And,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  this  variety 
is  enjoyed  every  moment  by  some  one  tribe  or 
other  of  the  human  family  ;  for  while  it  is  sum- 
mer in  one  region,  it  is  winter  in  another ;  and 
while  one  class  of  our  fellow-men  is  contemplat- 
ing the  opening  beauties  of  spring,  another  is 
gathering  in  the  fruits  of  harvest.  The  same 
benevolent  designs,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  displayed  in  those  more  magnificent  ex- 
ertions of  divine  power  which  appear  among  all 
the  rolling  worlds  on  high  ;  for,  in  so  far  as  our 
observations  extend,  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
planetary  globes  appear  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  sentient  and   intellectual  being*. 
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While,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the  opera- 
tions of  iliTiDe  power,  either  in  the  earth  or  in 
the  heavens,  we  perceive  every  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  love,  admiration, 
and  reverence.  When  we  lie  down  on  our  pil- 
lows in  the  evening,  how  pleasing  it  is  to  reflect, 
that  the  power  of  our  Almighty  Father  will  be 
exerted  in  carrying  us  round  in  safety  several 
ihousands  of  mheo,  during  our  repose  in  sleep, 
in  order  that  our  eyes  may  be  again  cheered  with 
the  inornine  light?  When,  amid  the  gloom  and 
etorms  of  winter,  we  look  forward  to  the  reviving 
scenes  of  spring,  we  know  that  we  must  be  ear- 
ned forward  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
miles,  before  we  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  that 
delightful  season  ;  and  when  spring  arrives,  we 
must  be  carried  through  the  voids  of  space  a 
fiundred  millions  of  miles  farther,  before  we  can 
reap  the  fruits  of  summer  and  harvest.  How  de- 
lightful, then,  is  the  thought,  that  the  omnipotent 
energy  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  incessantly 
exerted  in  producing  such  a  wonderful  effect, 
accompanied  by  such  a  variety  of  beneficent 
changes,  all  contributing  to  our  enjoyment  !* 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  why  we  feel  so  little 
admiration  and  reverence  at  the  beneficent  ope- 
rations of  divine  power?  If  we  should  be  struck 
with  veneration  and  wonder  at  beholding  a  su- 
perior created  intelligence  tossing  a  range  of 
mountains  into  the  sea,  why  do  we  behold,  »nh 
so  much  apathy,  effects  ten  thousand  times  more 
energetic  and  astonishing  ?  One  general  reason, 
among  others,  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  moral 
constitution  of  man  ha^  suffered  a  melancholy 
derangement;  inconsequence  of  which,  the  train 
.of  his  thoughts  and  affections  has  been  turned 
out  of  its  original  channel.  The  Scriptures  are 
clear  and  explicit  on  this  point ;  they  declare,  in 
the  most  positive  term-:,  that  "  the  carnal  rnind 
is  enmity  against  God,"  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  depraved  principle,  the  wicked  "  walk  in 
the  vanity  of  their  minds,  being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God.  They  say  to  the  Almightv,  De- 
part from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways.  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts,  and 
through  pride  of  their  countenances  they  will  not 
call  upon  God." — Another  reason  is,  that  the 
almighty  Agent  who  produces  so  stupendous  ef- 
fects remains  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Were  a 
celestial  intelligence  to  appear  in  a  splendid  and 
definite  form,  and  to  produce  such  effects  as  I 


•In  this,  and  other  places  of  this  work,  the  truth 
of  the  annual  and  diurnil  motions  of  the  earth  is 
taken  for  granted,  because  I  conceive  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  clearest  demonstration— (See  "  Chris- 
tian Philosopher,"  pp.  93,  S3,  147,  MS.)  But, 
should  the  truth  of  this  position  tie  called  in  ques- 
tion or  denied,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  pro- 
priet.v  of  such  moral  reflections  as  are  here  stated  ; 
for,  in  this  case,  a  similar,  or  even  a  much  greater 
display  of  omnipotence  must  be  admitted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ',n 
bringine  about  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and 
ilJOcJ«nges  of  t^e  seasons. 


have  supposed,  the  connexion  betweeni  he  asent 
and  the  effects  produced,  would  forcibly  strike 
the  senses  and  the  imagination.  But  he  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  conducts  all 
its  movements,  is  a  being  "  who  dwells  in  li;fht 
unapproachable,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  orecm 
see.' '  He  can  be  contemplated  only  through  the 
sensible  manifestations  he  gives  of  his  perfections ; 
and,  were  the  train  of  our  thoughts  properly  di- 
rected, we  would  perceive  him  operating  in  every 
object  and  in  every  movement.  We  would  hear 
his  voice  in  the  wind  and  the  thunder,  in  the 
earthquake,  the  storm,  and  the  tempest ;  we 
would  see  him  in  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
sublunary  nature,  in  the  splendours  of  the  sun, 
and  the  glories  of  the  nocturnal  sky  ;  and,  in 
whatever  situation  we  might  be  placed,  we  would 
feel  ourselves  surrounded  with  the  omnipotent 
energies  of  an  ever-present  Deity. 

The  contemplation  of  God  as  an  omnipotent 
being,  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  love 
and  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  futurity.     The 
promises  addressed  to  us  by  a  wise  and   benevo- 
lent being  can  e.xcite  in  us  trust  and  dependence, 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  convinced  of  his  ability 
to  secure  their  fulfilment.     If  ainiishty  power 
were  not  an   attribute  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  or 
were  we  unable  to  trace  its  operations  in  visible 
existing  facts,  then  all  the  promises  and  delinea- 
tions of  revelation,   in  reference  to  unseen  and 
eternal  objects,  might  prove  to  be  nothing  more 
than  imaginary  scenes,  that  could  never  be  real- 
ized.    But  the  good  man,  who  perceives  omnipo- 
tent energy  in  incessant  operation  throughout  all 
the  scenes  of  the  universe  which  surround  him, 
feels  the  most  perfect  security  in  looking  forward 
to  the  scene   of  his  future  destination,  and  to 
those  chaniies  and  revolutions  which  shall  suc- 
ceed the  period  of  his  present   existence.     He 
knows  that,  in  a  few  years  at  most,  that  immor- 
tal principle  which  now  animates  his  frame,  will 
take  its  flight  from  its  earthly  mansion  to  a  world 
unknown.     To  what  regions  it  will  direct   its 
course  ;    what  scenes  and  prospects  will  be  un- 
folded to  its  view ;  what  intercourse  it  may  have 
with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,   or  with  other 
intelligences;  in  what  state  it  shall  pass  its  e.x- 
isience  till  the  consummation  of  the  present  plan 
of  Providence — whether    it  shall  remain  as   a 
naked  spirit  entirely  disconnected  with  the  visi- 
ble universe,  or  be  clothed  with  some  etherial 
vehicle,   to  enable  it  to  hold  a  correspondence 
with  other  regions  of  the  material  creation — he 
is  at  present  unable  to  determine.     He  knows 
that  his  body,  too,  shall  disappear  from  the  living 
world,  and  be  reduced  to  corruption  and  ashes. 
In  what  manner  the  essential  particles   of  this 
body  shall  be  preserved  distinct  from  those  of  all 
other  human  bodies,  after  they  have  been  tossed 
about  by  the  winds,  and  blended  with  the  other 
elements  of  nature ;  by  what  means  thfy  shall 
be  reunited  into  a  more  glorious  form;   and  hov» 
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the  ki'p&rate  spirit  shall  be  enabled  to  recognize 
Its  reiiovatcJ  and  long-litst  partner  at  the  resur- 
rection of  ih/i  just — lie  can  form  no  conception. 

He  knows,  that  the  globe  on  which  he  now 
resides  is  doomed  (o  be  dissolved  ainiJst  devour- 
ing flames,  when  "  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
forveiii  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein,  shall  bo  burnt  up'' — that  the  ashes 
of  all  the  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam  shall  issue 
from  the  caverns  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
charncl  houses,  in  every  region  of  the  land — that 
they  shall  b«  moulded  into  new  organ  ical  struo 
tures,  united  with  their  kindred  spirits,  and  be 
convened  in  one  grand  assembly  before  God,  the 
Judge  of  all.  He  knows,  that  "  new  heavens  and 
anew  earth"  will  be  arranged  for  the  residence 
of  the  "  redeemed  from  among  men  ;"  but  in 
what  region  of  the  universe  this  abode  may  be 
prepared,  what  scenes  it  will  unfold,  and  by  what 
means  the  innumerable  company  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  transported  from  amidst  the  ruins  of  this 
globe  to  that  celestial  habitation — he  is  at  pre- 
sent at  a  loss  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  He 
iinows,  that  after  these  solemn  changes  have 
b«en  eflected.  ages  numerous  as  the  drops  of  the 
ocean  will  roll  over  him — that  worlds  numerous 
as  tlie  stars  of  heaven  will  still  run  their  destined 
rounds — that  other  systems  may  undergo  impor- 
tant rhano^es  and  revolutions — that  new  systems 
of  cieation  may  be  gradually  emerging  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  scenes  of  magnificence  and 
glory,  ditTerent  from  all  that  ever  preceded  tliem, 
may  incessantly  rise  to  view,  throughout  the 
lapse  of  unceasing  duration.  But,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  all  these  solemn  and  important  events,  he 
beholds — in  that  almighty  energy  which  wheels 
otir  globe  around  from  day  to  day,  and  impels  it 
in  its  annual  course,  and  which  directs,  at  the 
same  time,  the  movements  of  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven — the  exertion  of  a  benevolent  power, 
which  is  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  love  and 
confidence,  and  which  is  able  to  secure  his  hap- 
piness amidst  the  revolutions  of  worlds,  and 
amidst  all  the  scenes  through  which  he  may 
pass  during  an  immortal  existence.  Under  this 
impression,  he  can  adopt  the  affectionate  and 
triumphant  language  of  the  psalmist — '■  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  !  My  heart 
and  mv  Hesh  shadl  fail,  but  God  i<  the  strenglii  of 
mv  heart,  and  my  partum  for  ever." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  omnipotence  of  God 
is  one  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature  which  is 
particularly  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  sen- 
timents of  love  and  confidence,  admiration  and 
reverence.  And,  if  such  emotions  be  at  all  excited 
in  the  mind,  ihey  must  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  elevation  to  which  we  can  carry  them  ;  for 
there  is  no  other  object  or  being  that  possesses 
the  same  perfection,  or  can  claim  the  same  de- 
gree of  affection  and  love.  If  we  love  God  at 
all,  it  must  be  "  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our 


understanding,  and  w  itli  all  our  strength."  Th« 
considerations  to  which  I  have  now  adverted, 
have  been  too  seldom  taken  into  view  in  mora] 
and  religious  discussions  on  this  topic.  The 
omnipoli'iicc  of  the  Deity  is  seldom  exhibited  as 
a  ground  and  an  excitement  of  veneration  and 
love,  and  yet  it  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  fore- 
front of  the  divine  character,  giving  beauty  and 
efficiency  to  all  his  other  perfections:  without 
which  wisdom,  benevolence,  faithfulness,  mercy, 
and  patience,  would  degenerate  into  empty 
names,  and  form  no  solid  foundation  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  confidence  and  hope.  And,  therefore, 
it  is  llie  duty  of  every  Christian  to  endeavour, 
by  every  proper  means,  to  enlarge  his  concep- 
tions of  the  operations  of  omnipotence,  and  to 
familiarize  his  mind  to  contemplations  of  the 
magnitude,  motions,  grandeur,  and  immensity 
of  God's  works,  in  order  that  his  love  to  God 
may  be  elevated  and  expanded,  and  his  faith 
and  hope  strengthened  and  invigorated.  To  this 
attribute  of  Jehovah  the  inspired  writers  uni- 
formly direct  our  views,  as  a  source  of  joy  and 
confidence.  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord, — praise  him, 
ye  servants  of  the  Lord  ;  for  I  know  that  Jeho- 
vah is  great,  and  that  our  Lord  is  above  all 
gods.  Whatever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did 
he,  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and 
all  deep  places.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised  ;  his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  I 
will  s|>eak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty, 
and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  I  will  speak  of  the 
might  of  thy  terrible  acts,  and  will  declare  thy 
greatness  ;  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  thy 
mighty  operations,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of 
thy  kinodom.  Happy  is  he  who  hath  the  God 
of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord 
his  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  who  keepeth  truth  fof 
ever." 


SECTION  rv. 

on  THE  ■WISDOM  AND  GOOD^TESg  OF  OOD, 

Another  feature  in  the  divine  character,  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  our  most  ardent  affection, 
is,  the  IVisdom  and  Goodness  of  God.  These 
two  attributes  may  be  considered  under  one  head, 
since  they  are  always  inseparable  in  their  ope- 
ration. Goodness  proposes  the  eiid,  namely,  the 
happiness  of  the  sensitive  and  intelligent  crea- 
tion ;  and  IVisdom  selects  the  most  proper  meant 
for  its  accomplishment. 

Wherever  genius  appears  combined  with  be- 
nevolent intentions  and  beneficent  operations, 
we  cannot  withhold  a  certain  portion  of  affection 
and  regaid. 

When  we  behold  a  man  like  Htfward,  devo- 
ting his  wealth,  his  kno%vledge,  his  iuleilectiia^ 
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md  active  powers,  to  alleviate  the  sorrows,  and 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men — 
when  we  behold  him  in  retirement  at  his  native 
mansion,  a  universal  blessing  to  his  neiuhbours 
around  him,  furnishing  employment  for  the  poor, 
erecting  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, watching  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour- 
hood visiting  the  abodes  of  affliction,  acting  the 
part  of  a  physician  to  their  bodies,  imparting 
spiritual  instruction  to  their  souls,  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion,  and  extend- 
ing his  benevolent  regards  to  persons  of  all  re- 
Ijcious  persuasions — when  we  behold  him  leaving 
his  native  country  and  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
on  a  tour  of  benevolence  over  all  Europe  and 
the  East ;  hazarding  his  health  and  his  life  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  diving  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons,  plunging  into  the  infected  atmos- 
pheres of  hospitals  and  jails,  visiting  the  lonely 
and  squalid  prisoner,  entering  the  wretched 
hovels  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  administering 
consolation  and  relief,  and  surveying  the  di- 
mensions of  misery  and  distress  among  men  of 
all  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  schemes 
for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, and  for  promoting  the  comforts  of  man- 
kind— when  such  a  character  appears  on  the 
stage  of  life,  there  is  no  class  of  the  human  race, 
whose  powers  are  not  rompielely  vitiated,  but 
must  feel  towards  it  strong  emotions  of  esteem 
and  affectionate  regard. 

But  what  are  all  the  wise  and  beneficent  de- 
signs of  a  fellow-mortal,  when  compared  with 
the  numerous  and  diversified  streams  of  benevo- 
lence which  are  incessantly  flowing  from  the  un- 
created source  of  felicity  !  They  are  but  as  a 
drop  to  the  ocean,  or  as  an  atom  when  compared 
with  the  immensity  of  the  universe.  On  him 
all  beings  depend,  from  the  archangel  to  the 
worm  ;  from  Him  they  derive  their  comforts  ;  to 
Him  they  are  indebted  for  all  their  powers  and 
faculties  ;  and  on  him  their  eternal  felicity  de- 
pends. Were  we  to  prosecute  this  subject  to 
any  ex'.ent,  it  would  lead  us  into  a  field  on  which 
volumes  might  be  written,  and  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  displays  of  divine  beneficence  would 
remain  unrecorded.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
mvself  to  the  selection  of  only  a  few  instances 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  world 
around  us,  we  behold  innumerable  instances  of 
our  Creator's  beneficence.  In  order  that  the  eye 
and  the  imagination  m?iy  be  gratified  and  charm- 
ed, he  has  spread  over  the  surface  of  our  ter- 
restrial habitation  an  assemblage  of  the  richest 
colours,  which  beautify  and  adorn  the  landscape 
of  the  earth,  and  present  to  our  view  a  pictu- 
resque and  diversified  scenery,  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  principle  of  novelty  implanted 
in  the  human  mind.  On  all  sides  we  behold 
a  rich  variety  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  Here, 
spread  the  wide  plains  and  fertile  fields,  adorned 


with  fruits  and  verdure  ;  there,  the  hills  rise  in 
gentle  slopes,  and  the  mountains  rear  their  snovry 
tops  to  the  clouds,  distilling  from  their  sides  the 
brooks  and  rivers,  which  enliven  and  fertilize 
the  plains  through  which  they  flow.  Here,  the 
lake  stretches  into  a  smooth  expanse  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountains  ;  there,  the  rivers  mean- 
der through  the  forests  and  the  flowery  fields, 
diversifying  the  rural  scene,  and  distributing 
health  and  fertility  in  their  train.  Here,  we  be- 
hold the  rugged  cliffs  and  the  stately  port  of  the 
forest ;  there,  we  are  charmed  with  the  verdure 
of  the  meadow,  the  enamel  of  flowers,  the  azure 
of  the  sky,  and  the  gay  colouring  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  clouds.  In  order  that  this  scene 
of  beauty  and  magnificence  might  be  rendered 
visible.  He  formed  the  element  of  light,  without 
which  ihe  expanse  of  the  universe  would  be  a 
boundless  desert,  and  its  beauties  for  ever  veiled 
from  our  sight.  It  opens  to  our  view  the  moun- 
tains, the  hills,  the  vales,  the  woods,  the  lawns, 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  wonders  of  the  mighty 
deep,  and  the  radiant  orbs  of  heaven.  It  paints 
a  thousand  different  hues  on  the  objects  around 
us,  and  promotes  a  cheerful  and  extensive  inter- 
course  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Again,  in  order  to  gratify  the  sense  o( hearing, 
He  formed  the  atmosphere,  and  endowed  it  with 
an  undulating  quality,  that  it  might  waft  to  our 
ears  the  pleasures  of  sound,  and  all  the  charms 
of  music.  The  murmuring  of  the  brooks,  the 
whispers  of  the  gentle  breeze,  the  soothing  sound 
of  the  rivulet,  the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  the  hum 
of  bees,  the  buzz  of  insects,  the  chirping  of  birds, 
the  soft  notes  of  the  nishlingale,  and. the  melody 
of  thousands  of  the  feathered  songsters,  which 
fill  the  groves  with  their  warblings,  produce  a 
pleasant  variety  of  delightful  emotions  ; — theni>- 
nierous  modulations  of  the  human  voice,  the  ar- 
ticulate sounds  peculiar  to  the  human  species, 
by  which  the  interchanges  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion are  promoted,  the  soft  notes  of  the  piano 
forte,  the  solemn  sounds  of  the  organ — and  even 
the  roaring  of  the  stormy  ocean,  the  dashings  of 
the  mighty  cataract,  and  the  rolling  thunders 
which  elevate  the  soul  to  sentiments  of  sublimity 
and  awe — are  all  productive  of  a  mingled  variety 
of  pleasures  ;  and  demonstrate  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  happiness  is  one  grand  end  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  bountiful  Creator. 

To  gratify  the  sense  of  smelling,  he  has  per- 
fumed the  air  with  a  variety  of  delicious  odours, 
which  are  incessantly  exhaled  from  a  thousand 
plants  and  flowers.  Countless  millions  of  these 
odoriferous  particles,  which  elude  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  finest  microscope  to  discover,  are 
continually  wafted  about  by  the  air,  and  floating 
around  us,  impervious  to  the  sight,  the  hearing, 
and  the  touch,  but  calculated  to  convey  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  through  the  medium  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  to  enable  us  to  "  banquet  on  the  in- 
visible dainties  of  nature." 
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To  grntifv  the  sense  of  feeling,  he  1ms  con- 
niTlfd  iileasiire  willi  llie  coiuaci  of  almost  evury 
thiiiji  we  havo  occasion  lo  touch,  and  lius  n-n- 
oered  it  subsurvioni  for  warning  us  of  wIiuIcmt 
may  be  disagreeable  or  dangerous.  Had  a  male- 
volent being  constructed  the  body  of  man,  and 
formed  the  arrangements  of  c.Mernal  nature,  he 
might  have  rendered  the  contact  of  every  oliject 
of  touch  as  acutely  painful  as  when  we  clasp  a 
;M'ickly  shrub,  or  thrust  our  fingers  against  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

To  gratify  the  sense  of  ta.ite,  and  to  nourish 
our  bodies,  he  has  furnished  us  wiih  a  rich  va- 
riety of  aliments,  distributed  not  with  a  niggardly 
and  a  sparing  hand,  but  with  a  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion, suited  to  the  tastes  of  every  sentient 
oeing,  aiid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  every  clime.  He  has  not  confined  his 
bounty  merely  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities,  by 
confining  us  to  the  use  of  a  few  tasteless  herbs 
and  roots,  but  has  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  an  admirable  profusion  of  plants,  herbs, 
grains,  and  delicious  fruits  of  a  thousand  differ- 
ent qualities  and  tastes,  which  contribute  to  the 
sensitive  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  man.  In 
almost  every  region  of  the  earth,  corn  is  to  be 
found  in  the  valleys  surrounded  by  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  verdant 
plains  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  warm  regions, 
cool  and  delicious  fruits  are  provided  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trees  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage  to  screen  them 
from  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  \*  Every 
season  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  fruits  pocu- 
/iar  to  itself,  distributed  by  the  munificent  hand 
of  the  "  Giver  of  all  good."  The  month  of  Juno 
presents  us  with  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
cherries ;  July,  with  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
peaches,  and  apricots ;  August  and  September 
scatter  before  us,  in  luxuriant  abundance,  plums, 
fios,  apples,  pears,  turnips,  carrots,  cresses,  po- 
tatoes, and,  above  all,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley, which  constitute  the  "  staff  of  bread"  for  the 
support  of  man  and  beast  ;  and  although  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  summer  and  autumn  for 
these  rich  presents,  yet,  by  the  assistance  of 


*  The  manner  in  which  the  Creator  has  contrived 
a  supply  for  the  thirst  of  man,  in  sultry  places,  is 
worthy  of  ailmiration. — He  has  placed  amidst  the 
buniins  sands  of  Africa,  a  plant,  whose  leaf,  twisted 
rounil  like  a  cruet,  is  always  tilled  with  a  large  glass 
full  of  fresh  water  ;  the  gullet  of  this  cruet  is  shut 
by  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  itself  so  as  to  prevent 
the  water  from  evaporating.  He  has  planted  in  some 
oilier  districts  of  th^  same  cunntry,  a  prcat  tree, 
called  by  the  negroes  boa,  the  trunk  of  wench,  of  a 
prodigious  bulk,  is  naturally  hollowed  like  a  cistern. 
In  the  rainy  season,  it  receives  its  fill  of  water,  w  hich 
continues  fresh  and  cool  in  the  greatest  heats,  by 
means  of  the  tufted  foliage  which  crowns  its  sum- 
mit. In  some  of  the  parched,  rocky  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  is  found  a  tree  called  tlie  valer 
Kanne,  so  full  of  sap,  that  if  you  cut  a  single  branch 
of  it,  as  much  water  is  immediately  dischargeil  as  a 
man  can  drink  at  a  draught,  and  it  Is  perfectly  pure 
aud  Umpld.    See  fierre's  "  Studitt  of  tiaiuTt." 


human  art,  we  can  preserve  and  enjoy  the  greate* 
part  during  winter  ami  spring.  The  soil  which 
pro<luces  these  dainties  has  never  yet  lost  its  fer- 
tility, though  It  has  brought  forth  the  harvests  of 
six  thousand  years,  but  still  repa)w  our  labour 
with  its  annual  treasures; — and,  were  selfish 
man  animated  with  the  same  liberal  and  generous 
views  as  his  munificent  Creator,  every  individual 
of  the  human  family  woiilil  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  a  share  of  these  rich  and  delicious  bountiea 
of  nature. 

In  fine,  the  happiness  of  man  appears  to  be 
the  object  of  the  divine  rare,  ewry  returning 
season,  everv  moment,  by  day  and  by  night.  By 
day,  He  cheers  us  w  ilh  the  enlivening  beairts  of 
the  sun,  which  unfolds  to  us  the  beauty  and  the 
verdure  of  the  fields;  and  lest  the  constant 
efflux  of  his  light  and  heat  should  enfeeble  our 
bodies,  and  wither  the  tender  herbs,  he  com- 
mands the  clouds  to  interpose  as  so  many  mag- 
nificent screens,  to  ward  off  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  rays.  When  the  earth  is  drained  of  its 
moisture,  and  parched  with  heat,  he  bids  the 
clouds  condense  their  watery  treasures,  and  fly 
from  other  regions  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
pour  their  waters  upon  the  fields,  not  in  over- 
whelming and  destructive  torrents,  but  in  smaL 
drops  and  gentle  showers,  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
soil,  and  revive  the  vegetable  tribes.  He  has- 
spread  under  our  feet  a  carpet  of  lovely  green 
richer  than  all  the  productions  of  the  Persiar 
loom,  and  has  thrown  around  our  habitation  ar 
azure  canopy,  which  directs  our  view  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  infinite  space. — By  night,  he 
draws  a  veil  of  darkness  over  the  mountains  and 
the  plains,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  penetrate 
to  the  regions  of  distant  worlds,  and  behold  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  the  aspects  of  the 
planetary  globes,  the  long  trains  of  comets,  and 
the  innumerable  host  of  stars.  At  this  season, 
too,  all  nature  is  still,  that  we  may  enjoy  in  quiet 
the  refreshments  of  sleep,  to  invigorate  our  men- 
tal and  corporeal  powers.  "  As  a  mother  stills 
every  little  noise,  that  her  infant  be  not  dis- 
turbed ;  as  she  draws  the  curtain  around  its 
bed,  and  shuts  out  the  light  from  its  tender  eyes  • 
so  God  draws  the  curtains  of  darkness  around 
us,  so  he  makes  all  things  to  be  hushed  and  still, 
that  his  large  family  may  sleep  in  peace." — In 
a  word,  if  wc  lof)k  around  us  to  the  forests  which 
cover  the  mountains,  or  if  we  look  downwan'.o 
to  the  quarries  and  mines  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  we  behold  abundance  of  materials  for 
constructing  our  habitations,  (or  embellishino 
the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  and  for  carrying 
forward  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
And,  if  we  consider  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
we  shall  find  it  to  contain  the  principle  of  life, 
and  the  element  of^re,  by  means  of  whi  ■)i  ooi 
winter  evenings  are  cheered  and  illumina.rd  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun. — Contemplating  all  thesf 
benign  agencies  as  flow  ing  from  the  care  an^ 
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benevolence  of  our  Almighty  Parent,  the  pious 
mind  may  adopt  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
poet,  though  in  a  sense  somewhat  dilTerent  from 
what  he  intended : 

"  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower  ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  tlie  rose  renew 
T lie  juice  nectareous,  and  the  haln.y  dew  j 
For  nie  tlie  mine  atliousiind  treasurus  brings; 
For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
S^eas  roll  to  waft  nie,  suns  to  light  me,  rise  ; 
Wy  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies."    Pope, 

Viewing  the  various  scenes  and  harmonies 
of  nature,  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  ditferent  senses,  we  may  also  say, 
in  the  language  of  Akenside,  in  his  ooem  "On 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  that 


Not  a  breeze 


Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  eftulgence  ;  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 
The  elements  and  seasons,  all  declare 
For  what  tlie  Eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine  :  He  tells  tlie  heart 
He  meant.  He  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
Wliat  He  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being :  to  be  great  like  Him, 
Beneflcent  and  active." 

Let  us  now  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  (he 
wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  scenes 
of  e.xternal  nature.  All  the  scenes  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  benignity,  which  surround  us,  in 
the  earth  and  heavens,  would  remain  as  one 
mighty  blank,  unproductive  of  enjoyment,  unless 
our  bodies  were  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully" 
/i-amed,  and  endowed  with  organs  fitted  for  ena- 
61ini'  us  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ma- 
terial world.  Ten  thousands  of  vessels,  tubes, 
bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  membranes,  motions, 
contrivances,  and  adaptations,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  understanding  fully  to  investigate 
or  to  comprehend,  must  be  arranged,  and  act  in 
iiarmonious  concert,  before  any  one  sense  be- 
longing to  man  can  perceive  and  enjoy  its  objects. 

Before  the  e^e  can  behold  a  landscape,  and  be 
charmed  with  its  beauties,  it  was  requisite  that 
three  humours  should  be  formed,  of  ditferent 
sizes,  different  densities,  and  different  refractive 
powers — three  coats,  or  delicate  membranes, 
with  some  parts  opaque,  and  some  tran^sparent, 
some  black,  and  some  white,  some  of  them  formed 
of  radial,  and  some  with  circular  fibres,  com- 
posed of  threads  finer  than  those  of  the  spider's 
web.  The  crystalline  humour  required  to  be 
composed  of  two  thousand  very  thin  spherical 
lamina,  or  scales,  lying  one  upon  another,  every 
one  of  these  scales  made  up  of  one  single  fibre, 
or  finest  thread,  wound  in  a  most  stupendous 
manner,  this  way,  and  that  way,  so  as  to  run  se- 
eeral  courses,  and  to  meet  in  as  many  centres. 
This  curious  and  delicate  piece  of  organization 


required  to  be  compressed  into  the  size  of  a  ball 
of  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  socket 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  bones,  to  be  hol- 
lowed out  and  exactly  fitted  for  its  reception.  A 
bed  of  loose  fat  fijr  this  ball  to  rest  upon,  a  lid 
or  curtain  to  secure  it  from  danger,  a  variety  of 
muscles  to  enable  it  to  move  upwards  and  down- 
wards, to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  a  nume- 
rous assemblage  of  minute  veins,  arteries  nerves, 
lymphatics,  glands,  and  other  delicate  pieces  of 
animal  machinery,  of  which  we  have  nodistmct 
conception,  were  still  requisite  to  complete  this 
admirable  organ.  Even  in  this  state  it  would  be 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  unless  it 
were  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve, 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  impressions  of 
visible  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  soul.  Still. 
in  addition  to  all  these  contrivances,  a  wonderfu'. 
machinery  requires  to  be  in  action,  and  an  ad- 
mirable effect  produced,  before  a  landscape  can 
be  contemplated.  Ten  thousand  millions  of  rays, 
compounded  of  a  thousand  different  shades  of 
colour,  must  fly  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
objects  which  compose  the  surrounding  scene, 
and  be  compressed  into  the  space  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  in  order  to  enter  the  eye,  and  must 
paint  every  object  in  its  true  colour,  form,  and 
proportion,  on  aspace  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Were  any  one  of  the  parts  which 
compose  this  complicated  machine  either  want- 
ing or  deranged  ;  were  it  changed  into  a  different 
form,  or  placed  in  a  different  position  ;  were  even 
a  single  muscle  to  lose  its  capacity  of  acting,  we 
might  be  for  ever  deprived  of  all  the  enchanting 
prospects  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  eternal  night.  Such  is  tho 
skill  and  intelligence  requisite  for  accomplishing, 
even  in  a  single  organ,  the  purpsoes  of  divine 
benevolence. 

Again,  before  we  could  enjoy  the  harmony  of 
sounds,  the  charms  of  music,  and  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  an  instrument  no  less  wonderful 
than  the  eye  required  to  be  constructed.  In  the 
ear,  which  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  it  was  requi- 
site, that  there  should  be  an  outward  porch  for 
collecting  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  constructed, 
not  of  fleshy  substances,  which  might  fall  down 
upon  the  orifice,  or  absorb  the  sounds,  nor  of 
solid  bones,  which  would  occasion  pain  and  in- 
convenience when  we  repose  ourselves — but  com- 
posed of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  covered  with 
a  smooth  membrane,  endowed  with  elasticity, 
and  bent  into  a  variety  of  circular  folds,  or  hol- 
lows, for  the  reflection  of  sound.  It  was  farther 
requisite,  that  there  should  be  a  tube,  or  passage, 
composed  partly  of  cartilage,  and  partly  of  bone, 
lined  with  a  skin  or  membrane,  and  moistened 
with  a  glutinous  matter,  to  form  a  communication 
with  the  internal  machinery  of  this  orgar,  where 
the  principal  wonders  of  hearing  are  performed. 
This  machinery  consists,  first,  of  the^^jn/ianmn, 
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or  drum  of  ihe  ear,  which  consists  ofa  dry,  thin, 
and  round  membrane,  slrclched  upon  a  bony  ring, 
BO  as  actually  to  resemble  the  instrument  we  cull 
u  drum.  Under  this  membrane  is  a  small  nerve, 
or  string,  stretched  tiglil,  for  the  purpose  of 
stretcliing  or  relaxing  the  drum,  ana  increasing 
or  dimmishing  its  vibrations,  so  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  retlecling  every  possible  tone.  Be- 
hind it  isacavity,  hewn  out  of  the  temporal  bone, 
llio  hardest  one  in  tlie  body,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  echo,  by  which  tho  sound  is  reflected 
with  the  utmost  precision.  This  cavity  contains 
lour  very  small,  but  remarkable  bones,  denomi- 
nated the  hammer,  the  anvil,  the  orbicular  bone, 
and  the  Mirrup,  all  connected  together,  and  ne- 
cessary for  Contributing  to  the  extension  and  vj- 
bralior  of  the  tympanum.  In  this  cavity  are  also 
formed  various  wmdings  or  cavities  filled  with 
air ;  and,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  renewed, 
there  is  an  opi-ning  which  communicates  with 
the  back  pari  of  the  tnoulh,  called  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

The  next  apparatus  belonging  to  this  curious 
machine,  is  the  labt/rinlh,  which  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  the  vestibule  or  porch,  three  lemi- 
eircular  canals,  and  ihe  cochlea.  This  last  is  a 
canal,  v/hich  takes  a  spiral  course,  like  the  shell 
of  a  snail,  and  is  divided  by  a  very  thin  lamina, 
or  septum  of  cords,  which  keeps  decreasing 
from  the  base  to  the  toj>.  The  air  acting  on 
either  side  of  these  diminutive  cords,  produces 
a  motion,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sound  of  one  musical  instrument  excites  a  tre- 
mulous motion  in  the  cords  of  another.  All 
these  tubes,  and  winding  canals,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many  sounding  galleries,  for  aug- 
menting the  smallest  tremours,  and  conveying 
their  impressions  to  the  auditory  nerves,  which 
conduct  them  to  the  brain.  Besides  Uie  seve- 
ral parts  now  mentioned,  a  number  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  glands,  and  a  variety  of  other 
contrivances,  which  the  human  mind  can  neither 
trace  nor  comprehend,  are  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  this  admirable  organ. 

All  this  curious  and  complicated  apparatus, 
however,  would  have  been  of  no  avail  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing,  had  not  the  atmosphere  been 
formed,  and  its  particles  endowed  w  ith  a  tremu- 
lous motion.  But,  this  medium  being  prepared, 
a  sounding  body  communicates  an  undulatory 
motion  to  the  air,  as  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond 
produces  circular  waves  in  the  water;  the  air, 
thus  put  in  motion,  shakes  the  drum  of  the  ear; 
the  tremours,  thus  excited,  produce  vibrations 
in  the  air  within  the  drum  ;  this  air  shakes  the 
handle  of  the  hammer  ;  the  hammer  strikes  the 
anvil,  with  which  it  is  articulated ;  the  anvil 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  stirrup,  to  which 
Its  longer  leg  is  fastened  ;  the  stirrup  transmits 
the  motion  it  has  received  to  the  nerves  ;  and 
(he  nerves,  vibrating  like  the  strings  of  a  violin, 


or  lyre,  and  the  motion  being  still  further  Bug- 
mented  in  the  labyrinth, — the  soul,  in  a  mau- 
ner  altogether  incomprehensible  to  us,  receives 
an  impression  jiroportioned  to  the  weakness  or 
intensity  of  the  vibration  produced  by  the  sound- 
ing boily.  Such  is  the  excpiisite  and  complicated 
machinery  which  required  to  be  constructed, 
and  preserved  in  action  every  moment,  before 
we  could  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sound,  and  tne 
pleasures  of  ariiculate  conversation. 

Again,  before  we  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
Jteltni;,  an  extensive  system  of  organization  re- 
(piired  to  be  arranged.  A  system  of  nerves, 
originating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
distributed,  in  numberless  minute  ramifications, 
through  the  heart,  lungs,  bowels,  blood-vessels, 
hands,  feet,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
was  requisite  to  be  interwoven  through  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  animal  frame,  before 
this  sense,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other 
sensations,  and  the  source  of  so  many  pleasures, 
could  be  produced.  Wherever  there  are  nerves, 
there  are  also  seivsations ;  and  wherever  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  requires  to  exert  a 
peculiar  feeling,  there  the  nerves  are  arranged 
and  distributed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  produce 
the  intended  effect.  And  how  nicely  is  every 
thing  arranged  and  attempered,  in  this  respect, 
to  contribute  to  our  comfort !  If  the  points  of 
the  fingers  require  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
delicate  sensation  than  several  other  parts,  they 
are  furnished  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
nervous  ramifications;  if  the  heel  require  to  be 
more  callous,  the  nerves  are  more  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. If  feelings  were  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  bodv,  and  as  acutely  sensible  as  in 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  our  very  clothes  would 
become  galling  and  insupportable,  and  we  should 
be  exposed  to  continual  pain  ;  and  if  every  part 
were  as  insensible  as  the  callus  of  the  heel, 
the  body  would  be  benumbed,  the  pleasures  we 
derive  from  this  sense  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  other  organs  of  sensation  could  not  perform 
their  functions  in  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
operate.  So  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  sensitive  organs,  infinite  wisdom  is  admi- 
rably displayed  in  executing  the  designs  of 
benevolence. 

In  order  that  we  might  derive  enjoyment  from 
the  various  aliments  and  delicious  fruits  which 
the  earth  protluces,  a  peculiar  organization,  dil- 
ferent  from  all  the  other  senses,  was  requisite  to 
be  devised.  Before  we  could  relish  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the 
plumb,  or  the  grape,  the  tongue,  the  principal 
organ  of  taste,  required  to  be  formed,  and  its 
surface  covered  wiih  an  infinite  number  of  ner- 
vous papd.iB,  curiously  divaricated  over  its  sur- 
face, to  receive  and  convey  to  the  soul  the 
impressions  of  everv  flavour.  These  nerves 
required   to  be  guarded  with  a  firm  and  propet 
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tc^ment  or  covering,  to  defeiiJ  them  from  dan- 
ger, and  enable  them  to  perform  iheir  functions 
so  long  as  lite  continues ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
lo  be  perforated  in  such  a  manner,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  pores,  in  the  papillary  eminences,  as  to 
give  a  free  admission  to  every  variety  of  taste. 
It  was  likewise  necessary,  that  these  papillary 
nerves  should  be  distributed  in  the  greatest 
number,  in  those  parts  of  the  organ  to  which 
the  objects  of  taste  are  most  frequently  applied  ; 
and  hence  we  find,  that  they  are  more  numerous 
on  the  upper  than  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  tongue ; 
and,  therefore,  when  we  apply  highly-flavoured 
substances  to  the  under  part,  we  are  not  so  sen- 
sible of  the  taste,  till  we  remove  them  to  the 
upper  surface.  A  variety  of  veins,  arteries, 
gUnds,  tendons,  and  other  parts  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  are  also  connected  with  this 
useful  organ.  When  we  consider  how  frequently 
these  delicate  organs  are  used,  during  a  length 
of  years,  it  is  matter  of  admiration  how  well 
they  wear.  While  our  clothes  wear  out  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  while  the  hairs  of  our 
l\.eads  turn  gray,  and  are  nipped  asunder  at  the 
roots,  and  while  age  shrivels  the  most  beautiful 
skin,  these  delicate  nervous  papillae  last  longer 
than  instruments  of  iron  or  steel ;  for  the  sense 
of  taste  is  generally  the  last  that  decays.  For 
the  bestowment  of  this  sense,  therefore,  and  the 
pleasures  it  conveys,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  Almighty  Creator. 

Finally,  that  we  might  be  regaled  with  the 
scent  of  flowers,  and  the  aromatic  perfumes  of 
spring  and  summer,  and  that  none  of  the  plea- 
sures of  nature  might  be  lost,  the  organ  of  swell- 
ing was  constructed  to  catch  the  invisible  odo- 
riferous effluvia  which  are  continually  wafted 
through  the  air.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requi- 
site that  bones,  nerves,  muscles,  arteries,  vems, 
cartilages,  and  membranes,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  produce  this  effect,  should  be  arranged,  and 
placed  in  a  certain  part  of  the  body.  As  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  loo  hard  for  this  purpose, 
the  nerves  of  smelling  required  lo  have  a  bone 
of  a  peculiar  texture,  of  a  spongy  nature,  full  of 
little  holes,  like  a  sieve,  through  which  they 
might  transmit  their  slender  threads  or  branches 
to  the  papillous  membrane  which  lines  the  cavi- 
ties of  (he  bone  and  the  top  of  the  nostrils.  The 
nostrils  required  to  be  cartilaginous  and  not 
fleshy,  in  order  to  be  kept  open,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished wiih  appropriate  muscles  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract them  as  the  occasion  might  require.  It  was 
likewise  requisite,  that  they  should  be  wide  at 
the  bottom,  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  effluvia, 
and  narrow  at  the  top,  where  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  condensed,  that  the  effluvia  might  act  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  and  convey  the  sensation  to 
the  brain.  By  means  of  these  and  numerous 
other  contrivances,  connected  with  this  organ,  we 
Bie  enabled  to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  our 
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food,  and  to  regale  ourselves  on  those  invisi* 
ble  effluvia  which  are  incessantly  flying  off  from 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  wafted  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  atmosphere. 

Of  all  the  senses  with  which  we  are  furnished, 
the  sense  of  smelling  is  that  which  we  are  apt  to 
consider  as  of  the  least  importance  ;  and  some 
have  even  been  ready  to  imagine,  that  our  ei> 
joyments  would  scarcely  have  been  diminished 
although  its  organs  had  never  existed.  But,  i) 
is  presumptuous  in  man  to  hazard  such  an  opi 
nion  in  reference  to  any  of  the  beneficent  designs 
of  the  Creator.  We  know  not  what  relation  the 
minutest  operations,  within  us  or  around  us, 
mny  bear  to  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  or 
what  disastrous  effects  might  be  produced,  were 
a  single  pin  of  the  machinery  of  our  bodies 
broken  or  destroyed.  The  exhalations  which 
are,  at  this  moment,  rising  from  a  putrid  marsh 
in  the  centre  of  New  Holland,  and  hovering 
in  an  invisible  form,  over  that  desolate  region, 
may  be  forming  those  identical  clouds  which, 
the  next  month,  shall  water  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  draw  forth  from  the  flowers  their  aro- 
matic perfumes.  The  sense  of  smelling  may 
be  essentially  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
several  of  the  other  senses  ;  as  we  know  that 
the  sense  of  feeling  is  inseperably  connectea 
with  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  tasting. 
Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the 
agencies  which  require  to  be  exerted  when  this 
sense  is  exercised  and  gratified.  Before  we 
could  derive  pleasure  from  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower,  it  was  requisite  that  a  system  of  the 
finest  tubes,  filaments,  and  membranes  should 
be  organized,  endowed  with  powers  of  absorp- 
tion and  perspiration,  furnished  with  hundreds 
of  vessels  for  conveying  the  sap  through  all  its 
parts,  and  perforated  with  thousands  of  pores 
to  give  passage  to  myriads  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles, secreted  from  the  internal  juices.  It 
was  also  requisite  that  the  atmosphere  should 
be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant,  and  for  conveying  its  odo- 
riferous effluvia  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  The 
rains,  the  dews,  the  principle  of  heat,  the  r^ 
volution  of  the  seasons,  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  principle  of  evaporation,  the 
agitation  of  the  air  by  winds,  and  the  solar 
light, — all  combine  their  influence  and  their 
agencies  in  producing  the  grateful  sensation  we 
feel  from  the  smell  of  a  rose.  So  that  the  sense 
of  smelling  is  not  only  connected  with  the  agen- 
cy of  all  the  terrestrial  elements  around  us,  but 
bears  a  relation  to  the  vast  globe  of  the  sun  him- 
self; for  an  energy  exerted  at  the  distance  of 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and  a  motion  of 
200,000  miles  every  second,  in  the  particles  of 
light,  are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  forms  one  of  the  subordinate  endsfcv 
which  that  luminary  was  created : — and,  beintl 
related  to  the  sun,  it  may  bear  a  certain  re.'atioo 
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•o  similar  agencies  which  lh«l  central  gl.)be  is 
t>ro>i*jciiig  anion^  the  inliabilanu  of  surruuiidiiig 
i\orlds. 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat  th«  rarious  senses  of 
man,  as  we!l  as  the  external  objects  «%  hich  con- 
tribute to  their  gratiticalion,  are  the  results  of 
intinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  sensitive  and  intel- 
ligent bcin>:$. 

But,  before  any  one  of  ihcsr  senses  could  per- 
form its  tunclions,  it  re<]uired  to  be  united  with 
a  most  wonderful  system  of  organization.  The 
heart  required  to  be  endowed  with  an  immense 
degree  of  muscular  power,  and  to  be  set  in  ac- 
tion in  the  cen:re  of  ihis  complicated  system — 
hundreds  of  arterii-s  required  to  be  bored,  and 
i^mitied,  and  arranged,  to  convey  the  blood  to  its 
remotest  extremities,  and  huiMJreds  of  veins  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  its  reservoir — thousands 
of  lacteal  and  lvm[>hatic  tubes  to  absorb  nutri- 
ment from  the  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  circu- 
lating fluid — thousands  of  glands  to  secrete  liu 
mours  that  are  noxious  or  redundant  from  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  eraunctories  to  throw  theia 
ofl'  from  the  system — hundreds  of  muscles  for 
moving  the  ditferent  members  of  the  body,  and 
for  conveying  the  whole  corporeal  frame  from 
place  to  place — hundreds  of  fine  cords  infinitely 
ramified  over  the  whole  body,  to  convey  sensa- 
tion to  all  its  pans  ;  and  thousands  of  millions  of 
perforations  to  be  made  in  the  skin,  through 
which  the  insensible  perspiration  might  conti- 
nually flow.  To  support  this  fine  and  delicate 
system  of  vessels,  hundreds  of  bones  of  diver- 
sified forms,  and  ditferent  sizes,  and  connected 
together  by  various  modes  of  articulation,  re- 
quired to  be  constructed  and  arranged,  and  nice- 
ly adapted  to  their  peculiar  functions  ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  tendons  and  ligaments,  to  connect  these 
liones  with  the  muscles,  and  with  every  other 
part  of  the  animal  frame.  This  machine  re- 
quired to  be  preserved  in  constant  action,  w  hether 
we  be  sleeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  in 
motion  or  at  rest.  The  heart  required  to  give 
ninety-six  thousand  strokes  every  iwenlv-four 
hours,  to  send  ofl'streams  of  the  vital  fluid  ihiough 
hundreds  of  lubes,  arid  to  impel  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  through  everv  part  of  the  b<jdy  every 
four  minutes.  The  lungs  required  to  be  in  con- 
stant play,  expanding  and  contracting  their  thou- 
sand vesicles,  at  least  twenty  times  every  mi- 
nute, to  imbibe  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  transmit  its  enlivening  influence  to  the 
circulating  fluids — the  stomach  to  be  dissolving 
the  food,  and  preparing  it  (tir  the  tiojrishincnt  of 
the  body — the  liver  and  kidneys  to  be  drawing 
ofl"  their  secretions — the  lacteals  to  be  extracting 
nutritious  particles,  to  be  conreyed,  by  the  ab>- 
iorbent  vessels,  into  the  mass  of  blood— ai>d  the 
perspiration,  which  might  otherwise  cog  the 
wheels  of  the  whole  machine,  to  be  thrown  off 
incessantly  through  millions  of  pores.     All  this 


curious  and  delicate  machinery,  constructed  at 
tile  most  flabby  substances,  required  to  be  put  us 
motion,  and  to  be  preserved  iii  action  every  mo> 
nient,  before  we  could  coiurmpiate  the  beauties 
of  a  landscape,  be  delighted  with  the  sounds  of 
music,  or  iiihale  the  frai:rance  of  a  rose. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  construe* 
tion  and  arraiigenioiil  of  these  numerous  and 
complicated  parts  and  f.nctioiis,  there  i.<i  not  a 
single  instance,  that  any  physiologist  can  pro- 
duce, in  which  pain  is  the  object  of  the  contri- 
vance. Of  all  the  thousands  of  adaptations 
whidi  infinite  AVi:-dom  has  contrived,  there  is  nut 
ont  but  w  hat  has  for  its  object  the  coninuinication 
of  pleasure  to  the  sentient  being  in  which  it  is 
found.  If  a  number  of  small  muscles  are  con- 
nected wiih  the  eye,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  that  organ  susceptible  of  a  quick  and 
easy  motion  in  every  direction,  to  meet  every 
exigence.  If  the  arteries  are  furnished  with  nu- 
merous valves,  opening  only  in  one  direction,  it 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  blood  from  returning 
by  a  wrong  course,  and  endangering  the  whole 
structure  of  the  animal  machine.  If  a  joint  is 
formed  to  move  only  in  one  direction,  as  the 
joints  of  the  fingers,  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
those  inconveniences  which  would  inevitaoly 
have  been  felt,  had  it  been  capable  of  moving  in 
every  direction.  If  another  kind  of  joint  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  move  in  even"  direction,  it  is 
intended  to  enable  us  to  perform,  with  facility, 
those  movements  and  operations  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  either  impossible,  or  have 
been  attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience 
and  pain.  There  are  certain  parts  connected 
with  the  human  frame,  whose  precise  use  can- 
not be  accurately  determined,  but  this  is  owing 
to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  various  functious 
which  are  requisite  to  be  performed  in  this  com- 
plicated machine.  In  no  instance  whatever  con 
it  be  shown,  that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  the  ob- 
ject of  any  one  part  or  function  of  whose  use  we 
are  uncertain  : — and  it  is  cossformable  to  the  dio 
tates  of  the  soundest  reason  to  conclude,  that, 
since  everv  pan.  whose  use  we  can  ascertain,  is 
adapted  to  communicate  pleasure,  every  other 
part,  throughout  every  branch  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem, is  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  effect. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  pain  is  frequently  felt 
in  the  different  membt-rs  which  compose  our 
corporeal  system  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  it^ 
original  construction,  but  to  the  derangement 
which  its  parts  receive,  either  from  internal  dis- 
ease or  from  external  violence  :  and  such  conse- 
quences are  the  effects  either  of  the  folly  of  man, 
in  exposing  his  body  to  danger,  or  in  using  its 
members  for  improper  purpo6es,^-or  of  the 
physical  changes  which  have  happened  in  the 
system  of  nature  since  man  was  created, — ot 
of  those  depraved  and  immoral  passions  which 
so  frequently  agitate  and  convulse  his  corporeal 
frame. 
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Let  us  DOW  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  sum  up  a 
few  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  from  these 
wise  arrafigements  of  our  beneficent  Creator. 
lu  our  bodies  there  are  reckoned  245  bones,  each 
of  them  having  forty  distinct  scopes  or  intentions, 
and  446  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  each 
having  at  least  ten  several  intentions.  All  these 
are  ready  every  moment  to  perform  their  func- 
tions; and  every  breath  we  draw,  whether  we 
be  in  motion  or  at  rest,  asleep  or  awake,  a  hun- 
dred muscles  at  least  are  in  constant  action.  In 
the  act  of  breathing,  we  respire  at  least  twenty 
times  every  minute ;  the  heart  exerts  its  muscu- 
lar force  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  arteries 
sixty  times  every  minute ;  the  stomach  and  ab- 
dominal muscles  are  every  moment  in  action, 
and  the  curious  little  bones  of  the  ear  are  ever 
ready  to  convey  sensations  of  the  softest  whisper 
to  the  brain.  So  that,  without  an  hyperbole,  or 
the  least  extravagance  of  expression,  it  may 
truly  and  literally  be  said,  that  we  enjoy  a  thou- 
sand blessings  every  minute,  and,  consequently, 
sixty  thousand  every  hour,  and  one  million  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  every  day.  For,  if 
any  one  of  these  numerous  functions  were  to 
stop,  or  to  be  interrupted,  pain,  and  even  death 
itself  might  be  induced.  Let  us  ask  tiie  man 
who  is  gasping  for  breath,  under  an  incurable 
asthma,  or  him  who  is  smarting  under  the  pain 
of  a  toothache,  or  him  who  has  wounded  a  nerve, 
an  artery,  or  a  vein,  or  him  who  has  dislocated 
his  shoulder-blade,  if  he  would  not  consider  it  as 
a  peculiar  blessing  to  have  the  functions  of  na- 
ture restored  to  their  original  action  ?  And  if 
one  member  out  of  joint,  or  one  function  out  of 
order,  produces  so  much  pain  and  uneasirjess, 
how  grateful  ought  we  to  feel  for  the  thousands 
of  blessings  we  enjoy  every  moment,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  animal  machine  are  moving  on 
with  smoothness  and  harmony  !  If  we  consider 
the  number  of  years  during  which  these  blessings 
have  been  continued, — if  we  consider  the  mer- 
cies received  in  childhood,  which  have  been  long 
overlooked  or  forgotten, — if  we  count  the  many 
nights  which  we  have  passed  in  sound  repose, 
and  the  many  days  we  have  enjoyed  without 
bodily  pain, — if  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  ob- 
jects of  sublimity  and  beauty  with  which  our 
eyes  have  been  delighted,  the  numerous  sounds 
which  have  charmed  our  ears  and  cheered  our 
hearts,  and  the  numerous  gratifications  which 
our  other  senses  have  received;  if  we  consider 
how  often  fi)od  has  been  provided  and  adminis- 
tered for  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies,  and 
from  how  many  visible  and  invisible  dangers  we 
have  been  delivered — and,  if  we  view  all  these 
countlesis  blessings  as  proceeding  every  moment 
from  Him,  "  whose  hands  have  made  and  fash- 
ioned us,"  and  who  "  breathed  into  our  nostrils 
ihe  breath  of  life,"  can  we  forbear  to  recognise 
our  Almighty  Benefactor  as  worthy  of  our  su- 
preme affection  and  our  most  lively  gratittide  ? 


"  For  me,  when  1  forget  the  darling  theme,— 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  mote. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  heat." 

Under  an  impression  of  the  diversified  agenciei 
of  Divine  Wisdom  which  are  incessantly  contri- 
buting to  our  enjoyment,  and  of  the  vast  profu- 
sion of  our  Creator's  beneficence  which  we  be- 
hold around  us,  and  experience  every  passing; 
hour,  can  we  forbear  exclaiming  with  the  enraj^ 
tured  poet : — 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God! 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Tiiy  goodness  I'll  proclaim  ; 
And,  after  death,  in  distant  worlds. 

Renew  the  glorious  theme. 
Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 
For,  oh  !  eternity  's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise." 

If,  then,  the  construction  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  terrestrial  scene  in  which  we  are  placvid,  pre- 
sent so  many  striking  displays  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  what  an  astonishing  and  transport- 
ing scene  of  divine  benignity  would  burst  upon 
the  view,  were  we  permitted  to  explore  those 
more  extensive  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Omni- 
potence, whe.'e  physical  and  moral  evil  have 
never  shed  their  baleful  influence  to  interrupt 
the  happiness  of  intellectual  natures!  Gould 
we  soar  beyond  the  regions  of  the  planetary 
system;  could  we  penetrate  into  that  immensity 
of  worlds  and  beings  which  are  scattered  in 
magnificent  profusion  through  the  boundless 
fields  of  ether;  could  we  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  now  conceals  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
their  physical  economy  and  arrangements ;  could 
we  behold  their  inhabitants  arrayed  in  robes  of 
beauty,  with  ecstatic  joy  beaming  from  their 
countenances,  basking  perpetually  in  the  regions 
of  bliss,  united  to  one  another  by  indissoluble 
bands  of  love  and  affection,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  evil,  or  of  an  interruption  to 
their  enjoyments  ;  and  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  an  interminable  succession  of  delighted 
existence;  could  we  retrace  the  history  of  their 
Creator's  dispensations  towards  them  since  the 
first  moment  of  their  existence,  and  the  peculiar 
displays  of  divine  glory  and  benignity,  that  may 
occasionally  be  exhibited  to  their  view, — it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  all  the  displays  of  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  which  we  now  behold,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  would  be  thrown  completely 
into  the  shade,  and  that  this  world  would  appear 
only  as  a  Lazar-house,  when  compared  with  the 
bright  and  transporting  scenes  of  the  oelestiai 
worlds.  This  we  are  infallibly  led  to  conclude, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  intelligences  in 
the  future  state,  by  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture.  For  thus  it  is  written,  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  haveentered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  whVch  God  baih 
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prepared  fir  tliera  that  love  him."  And  if  re- 
novated men  shall  experience  such  superior  en- 
jojnicnts  in  the  eternal  wurld,  there  can  be  no 
doubl  that  all  those  intelligences,  in  every  region, 
who  have  retained  their  primitive  integrity,  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  possession  of  similar 
transporting  enjoyments.  It  must,  therefire, 
have  an  additional  tendency  to  elevate  our  all'ec- 
lions  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  when  we 
view  Him  not  only  communicating  happiness  to 
the  various  tribes  of  beings  which  people  our 
giobe,  but  also  distributing  streams  of  felicity  in 
boundless  profusion.,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
unnumbered  worlds 

1  shall  now  conclude  my  illustrations  of  this 
topic,  by  exhibiting  a  few  instances  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  as  delineated  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works  He  stretched  forth 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
and  foimeth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him.  He 
planted  the  ear,  and  formed  the  eye  ;  and  he 
breathed  into  our  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  In 
his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
breath  of  all  mankind.  AVith  him  is  wisdom  and 
strength,  and  his  understanding  is  infinite.  He 
is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working. 
He  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom, 
and  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  understand- 
ing. O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wis- 
dom and  the  knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearcha- 
ble are  his  operations,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out !  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  he  bindeth  up  the  wa- 
ters in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not 
rent  under  them.  He  hath  com[)assed  the  wa- 
ters with  bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end.  He  visiteth  the  earth  and  water- 
eth  it  ,  he  greatly  enricheth  it  with  rivers  ;  he 
preparcth  corn  for  its  inhabitants  ;  he  water- 
elh  the  ridges  thereof  abundanily  ;  he  settleth 
the  furrows  thereof;  he  maketh  it  soft  with 
showers;  he  blesselh  the  springiiig  thereof ;  he 
crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  his 
paths  drop  fatness.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks  ;  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
corn,  and  the  little  hills  are  encircled  with  joy.* 

"  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys 
which  run  among  the  hills;  they  give  drink  to 
every  beast  of  the  field.  Beside  these  springs 
the  fowls  of  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which 
sing  among  the  branches.  He  causeth  the  grass 
"o  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man  ;  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  and  oil  that  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and 
bread  that  strengtheneth  his  heart.  He  planted 
the  tall  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  where 


•  In  this,  and  several  other  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  literal  remlering  from  tiie  Hebrew  is 
iubstiluted  in  place  of  the  common  irHnslatiou,  and 
the  tuppUmenta  arc  frequently  omitted. 


the  birds  make  their  nests,  and  the  storks  thcv 
dwellings.  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the 
wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  lor  the  conies.  Ho 
appointed  the  moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  to 
enlighten  the  world ;  he  makes  darkness  a  cur- 
tain for  the  night,  till  the  sun  arise,  when  man 
goeth  forth  to  iiis  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the 
evening.  How  manifold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  J 
In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  U 
full  of  thy  riches  ;  so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both 
small  and  great  beasts.  These  all  wait  upon  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  Thou  givest  them — they  gather;  thou 
openest  thine  hand — they  are  filled  with  good. 
Thou  hidest  thy  face — they  are  troubled  ;  thou 
sendest  forth  thy  spirit — they  are  created  ;  and 
thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever;  Jehovah  shall 
rejoice  in  all  his  works.  He  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  he  giveth  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things  ;  he  hath  made  of  one  blotxl  all  nations 
of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
hath  determined  the  times  befijre  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  For  in  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  I  will  sing 
unto  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  prai- 
ses to  my  God,  while  I  have  my  being;  I  will 
utter  abundantly  the  memory  of  his  great  good- 
ness, and  speak  of  all  his  wondrous  works." 

The  inspired  writers  rise  to  still  higher  strains 
when  they  ce.lebrate  the  Divine  Goodness  in  re- 
ference to  our  eternal  salvation. 

"  Praise  ye  Jehovah,  for  Jehovah  is  good  ;  he 
remembered  us  in  our  low  estate;  for  his  mercy 
endurelh  for  ever.  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord, 
my  God,  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  will  glorify  thy 
name  for  evermore  ;  for  great  is  thy  mercy  toward 
me,  and  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the 
lowest  hell.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  He  sent  an  angel  from  the  celestial 
glory  to  announce  his  birth  :  and  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  to  proclaim.  Glory  to  God  in 
the  hii'hest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men.  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all — and  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freelv  give  us  all  things?  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
things  in  Christ ;  in  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  grace. — Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless 
his  holy  name  ;  whoforgiveth  all  thine  iniquities, 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  ;  who  redeemeth  thy 
life  from  destruction,  and  crowneth  thee  with  lov- 
ing kindness  and  tender  mercies.  As  the  heaven 
is  hi"h  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  fear  him.  The  mercy  of  Je- 
hovah is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  upon 
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them  ibdl  fear  him  •,  and  his  righteousness  unto 
children's  children.  Many,  O  Lord,  my  God,  are 
thy  wonderful  works,  which  thou  hast  done,  and 
thy  thoughts  to  us  ward ;  they  cannot  he  reckoned 
up  in  order  unto  thee ;  if  I  would  declare  and 
speak  of  them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  num- 
bered.— I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfullv  made :  marvellous  are  thy  works. 
How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  (or  designs) 
towards  m^  O  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them  !  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  sand." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  system  of  na- 
ture, and  the  system  of  revelation,  concur  in 
exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Deity  as  calculated  to  e.xcite  the  highest  degree 
of  ardent  affection  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  in- 
telligent creation.  If  an  atom  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  an  earthly  benefactor,  it  is  impossible  to 
set  bounds  to  that  affection  and  gratitude  which 
ought  incessantly  to  rise  in  our  hearts  towards 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  is  the  "  Father 
of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  coysolation." 
And,  therefore,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  "  holy 
men  of  old,"  whose  minds  were  overpowered 
with  this  sacred  emotion,  broke  out  into  language 
which  would  be  deemed  extravagant,  by  the  frigid 
moralists  of  the  present  age.  Under  a  sense  of 
the  unbounded  love  and  goodness  of  God,  the 
psalmist  felt  his  heart  elated,  and  formed  these 
pious  resolutions  :  "  Seven  times  a  day  will  I 
praise  thee,  O  Lord !  At  midnight  will  I  rise  to 
give  thanks  to  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous 
precepts,  I  will  rejoice  in  the  way  of  thy  pre- 
cepts, as  much  as  in  all  riches.  The  law  of  thy 
mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver.  Oh,  how  I  love  thy  law!  it  is  my 
mediiation  all  the  day.  I  will  speak  of  thy  tes- 
timonies before  kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  thy  commandments.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee.  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  brooks  of  water,  so  panteth  my  soul  afier 
thee,  O  God  !"  Under  similar  emotions,  the 
Apostle  Paul  exclaims,  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  anoels,  nor  principal- 
ities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  shall  be  ab.e  to  separate  us  from  the 
'ove  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


SECTION  V. 

OM   THE    MKRCy    A.VD    PATIE.NCE    OF    COD. 

Another  feature  in  the  divine  character,  which 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  aP- 
feclion,  and  gratitude,  is  the  mercy  and  patience 
of  God. 

Mercy  has  its  source  in  the  divine  goodness, 
Bsid  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  modifica- 


tion of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  Go.)dness 
is  the  genus,  mercy  the  species.  The  goodnesi 
of  God  extends  to  all  the  creatures  he  has  formed, 
of  whatever  description  or  character, — to  tha 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  micro- 
scopic animalcula,  and  the  most  wicked  class  of 
human  beings,  as  well  as  to  angels,  archangels, 
and  other  superior  intelligences.  Mercy  can 
have  a  reference  only  to  those  who  have  sinned 
against  their  Maker,  and  rendered  themselves 
unworthy  of  his  favours.  It  consists  in  the  be- 
stowment  of  blessings  upon  those  who  have  for- 
feited every  claim  to  them,  at/d  have  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  punishment.  It  cannot 
be  exercised  toward  "  the  angels  who  have  kept 
their  first  estate,"  or  towards  any  other  class  of 
holy  intelligences,  because  they  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  its  exercise. — The  patience  or  forbear- 
ance of  God,  is  that  attribute  of  his  nature  which 
consists  in  his  bearing  long  with  sinners,  and 
refraining  from  inflicting  deserved  punishment, 
notwithstanding  their  impenitence,  and  long- 
continued  provocations. 

These  attributes  are  seldom  displayed,  in  our 
world,  by  one  man,  or  class  of  men,  towards 
another.  Instead  of  clemency,  mercy,  and  for- 
bearance, we  find  in  the  character  of  mankind, 
as  delineated  in  the  page  of  history,  the  princi- 
ple of  revenge  operating  more  powerfully  than 
almost  any  other  disposition  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  any  striking  instance  of  mercy  and  long- 
suffering  is  exhibited  in  human  conduct,  we  are 
disposed  to  wonder  at  it,  and  to  admire  it  as  an 
extraordinary  moral  phenomenon.  When  we  be- 
hold a  personnge  who  is  possessed  of  every  de- 
gree of  moral  and  physical  power  for  crushing  his 
enemies — yet  remaining  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
forbearing  to  execute  deserved  punishment,  not- 
withstan.ling  repeated  insults  and  injuries,  we 
are  led  to  admire  such  qualities,  as  indicating  a 
certain  degree  of  greatness  and  benevolence  of 
mind.  On  this  principle,  we  admire  the  for- 
bearance of  David,  the  anointed  king  of  Israel, 
towards  Saul,  his  bitterest  enemy,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  slaying  him  at  the  cave  of  En- 
gedi  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  sleeping  in 
a  trench  at  Hachila; — and  at  the  clemency 
which  he  exercised  tawards  Shimei,  who  had 
cursed  and  insulted  him,  and  treated  him  most 
reproactitully.  On  the  same  principle,  we  ad- 
mire the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man 
of  known  courage  and  honour,  towards  a  certain 
rash,  hot-headed  youth.  Being  very  injuriously 
treated  by  this  impertinent  mortal,  who  next  pro 
ceeded  to  challenge  him,  and,  on  his  refusal,  spit 
on  him,  and  that  too  in  public  ; — the  knight  ta- 
king out  his  handkerchief,  with  great  calmness, 
made  him  only  this  reply :  "  Young  man,  if  1 
could  as  easily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  con- 
science, as  I  can  this  injury  from  my  face,  I 
would  this  moment  take  away  your  life." 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  mercy  and  loDg-suF> 
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fering  of  ll>e  Deily  in  iheir  true  light,  let  us  con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  some  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  Conduct  and  the  character  of  mankind. — 
Whether  we  go  back  to  the  remote  ages  of  ari- 
tiijuity,  or  review  the  present  moral  stale  of  ihe 
inhabitants  of  our  globe,  we  shall  find  the  fol- 
lowing, among  oilier  similar  traits,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  mass  of  this  world's  po|iulaiion  ; 
— ^n  uiUr  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  abominable  idolatrici.  Though  an  invi- 
sible and  omnipotent  energy  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived in  that  majestic  machinery  by  which  the 
vault  of  heaven  ajipears  to  be  whirled  round  our 
globe  from  day  today  ;  and  though  every  return- 
ing season  proclaims  the  exuberant  goodness  of 
that  Being  who  arranged  our  terrestrial  habita- 
tion,— yet,  of  the  greaf  majority  of  human  beings 
that  have  hitherto  existed,  or  now  exist,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  "  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts,  and  the  fear  of  God  is  not  before  their 
eyes."  And  how  erovelling  have  been  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  have  professed  to  offer 
their  adorations  to  a  superior  Intelligence  I  They 
have  changed  the  glory  of  the  incoriuptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
have  invested  with  the  attributes  of  divinity  a 
block  of  marble,  the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  stupid  ox, 
and  a  crawling  reptile  :  to  which  they  have  paid 
that  worship  and  homage  which  were  due  to  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. — Blas- 
phemy and  impiety  is  another  characteristic  of 
the  majority  of  our  species.  How  many  have 
there  been  of  our  wretched  race  in  all  ages,  and 
how  many  are  there  in  the  present  age,  who 
"  set  their  mouths  against  the  heavens  in  their 
blasphemous  talk,"  and  "  dare  defy  the  Omnipo- 
tent to  arms  I"  They  say  to  God,  "Depart 
from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways  :  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if 
we  pray  unto  him  ?"  While  his  hand  is  making 
their  pulse  to  beat,  and  their  lungs  to  play,  and 
while  he  is  distributing  to  them  corn,  and  wine, 
and  fruits  in  rich  abundance,  they  are  blasphe- 
ming his  venerable  Majesty,  and  prostituting 
these  very  blessings  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
dishonour  on  his  name. 

The  diaholical  passions  which  men  have  dis- 
played towards  one  another,  is  another  striking 
trait  in  their  character.  War  hais  been  their 
employment  and  their  delight  in  every  age. 
Thousands  of  rational  beings  of  the  same  spe- 
cies have  set  themselves  in  array  against  thou- 
sands, and  have  levelled  at  each  other  spears,  and 
arrows,  and  darts,  and  musquetry,  and  cannon, 
and  every  other  instrument  of  destruction,  till 
Sags  and  arms,  and  skulls,  and  brains,  were  min- 
gled with  the  dust— till  the  earth  was  drenched 
with  human  gore — till  cities,  and  towns,  and 
viUajes,  were  tumbled  into  ruins,  or  given  up  as 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  flames — and  till  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  which  God  had  provi- 


ded for  man  ami  beast,  were  destroyed,  anti 
trampled  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.  And, 
what  adds  to  the  enormity  of  such  dreadful  pas- 
sions, they  have  ofien  had  the  effrontery  to  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  the  God  of  mercy  in  this 
work  of  horror  and  destruction.  AVhcn,  to  al. 
these  abominable  dispositions  and  practices,  we 
add,  the  the  numerous  other  acts  of  atrocity, 
that  are  daily  committed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world, — the  oppression  and  injustice  which  the 
poor,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  have  suffered 
from  the  overwhelming  hand  of  power  j  the  per- 
secutions which  tyraiMiy  has  inflicted  on  the  se- 
lect few,  who  have  raised  their  voices  against 
such  abominations  ;  the  falsehood,  and  treachery, 
and  perjury,  which  are  rampant  in  every  land  , 
the  lewd  and  unnatural  crimes  that  are  daily 
committed ;  the  thefis,  and  murders,  and  assas- 
sinations, that  are  inci-ssanlly  perpetrating  in 
some  one  region  of  the  world  or  another ',  the 
haughty  pride  and  arrogance  which  so  many  of 
the  puny  sons  of  men  assume  ;  the  murmurings 
and  complainings  at  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  base  ingratitude  with  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  receive  the  bounties  of 
heaven  ; — and  when  we  consider,  for  how  many 
thousands  of  years  these  abominable  dispositions 
have  been  displayed,  we  have  reason  to  wonder 
that  condign  punishment  isnot  speedily  executed, 
and  that  the  Almighty  does  not  interpose  his 
omnipotence,  to  shatter  this  globe  to  atoms,  and 
to  bury  its  inhabitants  in  the  gulf  of  everlasting 
oblivion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  depraved  and  un- 
grateful dispositions  ;  notwithstanding  that  this 
spacious  world,  which  was  erected  for  a  temple 
to  the  Deity,  has  been  turned  into  a  temple  of 
idols,  its  seas  and  rivers  stained,  and  its  fields 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  its  cities  transformed  into  a  sink  of 
moral  pollution  ;  in  spite  of  all  these  innumerable 
and  aggravated  provocations,  the  God  of  heaven 
still  exercises  his  mercy,  long-suffering,  and  for- 
bearance. He  impels  the  earth  in  its  annual  and 
diurnal  course,  to  bring  about  the  interchanges 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  ;  he  makes  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  world, 
to  cheer  the  nations  with  his  light  and  heat  ;  he 
sends  his  rains,  to  refresh  the  fields,  both  of 
"  the  just,  and  of  the  unjust  ;"  he  causes  the 
trees,  the  herbs,  and  the  flowers,  to  bud  and  blos- 
som every  returning  spring ;  he  ripens  the  fields  in 
harvest ;  he  crowns  the  year  with  his  bounty,  and 
encircles  the  little  hills  with  rejoicing.  Instead 
of  "  sending  forth  his  mighty  winds,"  in  inces- 
sant storms  and  hurricanes,  to  tear  up  wh>le 
forests  by  their  roots,  and  to  lay  waste  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  he  fans  the  groves  and  the 
lawns  with  gentle  breezes,  and  odoriferous  gales. 
Instead  of  o[>ening  the  cataracts  of  heaven,  ond 
dashing  down  overwhelming  torrents,  to  deluge 
the  plains,  and  frustrate  the   hopes  of  man,  he 
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Mi'rfcshes  the  parched  ground  with  gentle  show- 
ers, as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  watering-pot. 
Instead  of  confining  our  sensitive  enjoyments  to 
bread  and  water,  as  if  we  were  the  tenants  of  a 
jail,  he  has  strewed  our  gardens  and  fields  with 
every  variety  of  luxuriant  delicacies,  to  gratify 
every  appetite.  Instead  of  directing  the  light- 
nings to  set  on  fire  the  mountains,  and  to  level 
our  cities  to  the  ground,  and  the  thunders  to  roll 
incessantly  around  us,  he  commands  this  terrific 
meteor  to  visit  ns  only  at  distant  intervals,  and 
in  its  gentler  operations,  just  to  remind  us  what 
tremendous  instruments  of  destruction  he  is  ca- 
pable of  wielding,  and  that  we  ought  to  "  be  still 
and  know  that  He  is  God,"  and  that  "  he  has 
punished  us  less  thm  our  iniquities  deserve." 
O  that  man  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mer- 
cy, and  for  his  long-suffering  towards  the  chil- 
dren of  men  ! 

This  character  of  God  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong,  unless  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  to  any  created  intelligence. 
Were  the  meekest  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
theatre  of  our  world — or  were  even  one  of  the 
highest  intelligences  in  heaven  to  be  invested 
with  a  portion  of  the  attribute  of  omniscience  ; 
could  he  penetrate,  at  one  glance,  over  all  that 
hemisphere  of  our  globe  on  which  the  sun  shines, 
a.nd,  at  the  next  glance,  survey  the  other  hemi- 
sphere which  is  enveloped  in  darkness  ;  could  his 
eye  pierce  into  the  secret  chambers  of  every  habi- 
tation of  human  beings,  in  every  city,  and  town, 
and  village,  and  especially  into  those  haunts  where 
crimes  are  veiled  by  the  shades  of  night  from 
every  human  eye  ;  could  he  behold  at  one  glance 
all  the  abominations  that  are  hourly  perpetrating 
in  every  region  of  the  world — the  pagan  wor- 
shippers in  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  performing 
their  cruel  and  execrable  rites — the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut  crushing  to  death  its  wretched  devo- 
tees— the  human  victims  which  are  tortured  and 
sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  ferocity  of  some  bar- 
barous chief — the  savage  hordes  of  New  Zea- 
land, feasting  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-men, 
whom  they  have  cruelly  butchered,  and  drinking 
their  blood  out  of  human  skulls — the  Indians  of 
America,  tearing  with  pincers  the  flesh  of  their 
prisoners,  and  enjoying  a  diabolical  pleasure  in 
beholding  their  torments — the  haughty  inquisi- 
tors of  Spain  insulting  their  devoted  victims, 
in  the  name  of  the  merciful  Saviour,  and  prepar- 
ing tortures,  and  stakes,  and  flames  for  their  de- 
struction— the  assassin  plunging  his  dagger  into 
his  neighbour's  bosom — the  midnight  robber  en- 
tering into  the  abode  of  honest  industry,  stran- 
gling its  inmates,  and  carrying  off  their  treasures 
— the  kidnapper  tearing  the  poor  African  from 
his  wife  and  children,  and  native  land — the  un- 
feeling planter  and  overseer  lashing  his  degraded 
slaves — tyrants  and  persecutors  dragging  "  the 
excellent  ones  of  the  earth"  to  prisons,  to  dun- 
geons, and  to  gibbets — the  malevolent  and  en- 


vious man  devising  schemes  for  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  his  neighbour — the  mutinous 
crew,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  rising  up  against 
their  superiors,  slashing  them  with  their  sabres, 
and  plunging  their  bodies  into  the  deep— the 
gamester  ruining  a  whole  family  by  a  throw  of 
the  dice — the  skeptic  sporting  with  the  most 
sacred  truths — the  atheist  attempting  to  defy  the 
Omnipotent — the  prostitute  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  uncleanness — the  drunkard  blaspheming 
the  God  of  heaven  in  his  midnight  revels — nu- 
merous tribes  of  human  beings,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  dashing  out  each  other's  brains  io 
mutual  combat — hypocritical  professors  of  reli- 
gion, harbouring  malice  and  revenge  against  their 
brethren — and  thousands  of  other  iniquitous 
scenes  which  are  daily  presented  before  the  pure 
eyes  of  Omniscience  ;  could  he  behold  all  the 
abominable  acts  of  this  description  which  are 
perpetrated  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  were  the  elements 
under  his  control,  for  executing  condign  punish- 
ment on  transgressors, — it  is  more  than  probable, 
that,  before  another  day  dawned  upon  the  world, 
the  great  globe  we  inhabit  would  be  shattered  to 
its  centre,  and  enveloped  in  devouring  flames. 
For  no  finite  intelligence  could  refrain  his  in- 
dignation for  a  length  of  years,  or  could  pene- 
trate into  all  the  reasons,  why  "sentence  against 
an  evil  work  should  not  be  speedily  executed  ;" 
why  the  murderer  should  not  be  arrested  by  death 
before  his  hand  is  lifted  up  to  strike ;  why  Uic 
tyrant  should  not  be  cut  off  before  his  victims 
are  secured  ;  and  why  the  slave  should  be  doom- 
ed to  drag  out  so  many  long  years  under  the  rod 
of  a  relentless  master.  But  God  beholds  all 
these  actions  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations 
to  the  plan  of  his  government,  and  in  all  their 
eternal  consequences  ;  and  beholding  them,  he 
"  keeps  silence,"  and  refrains  from  executing 
immediate  and  deserved  punishment. 

This  part  of  the  divine  character,  when  seri- 
ously considered,  is  calculated  to  excite  strong 
emotions  of  idmiration  and  wonder  ;  and  these 
emotions  must  be  raised  to  their  highest  pitch, 
when  we  consider  the  many  instruments  of  ven- 
geance which  are  every  moment  wieided  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty.  If  forbearance  were 
owing  to  impotence,  or  a  want  of  means  for  the 
infliction  of  retributive  justice,  our  admiration 
would  cease.  Bui  all  the  elements  of  nature  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor  of 
the  universe  ;  and,  in  a  thousand  modes  incom- 
prehensible by  us.  He  could  make  them  tho  in- 
struments of  his  vengeance  to  chastisfe  a  guilty 
world.  ''  For  in  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind."  Let 
us  consider,  for  a  little,  some  of  those  agents 
which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  in 
the  system  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  elements  of  nature,  there  is  non« 
more  delightful  and  beautiful  in  its  effects  thar 
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ligki.  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  tlie  eyes  to  behold  ihe  stin."  It 
difTdses  a  thousand  shades  of  colouring  over  the 
hills,  the  vales,  the  rivers,  und  the  boundless  deep, 
and  opens  to  our  view  the  glorious  host  of  hea- 
ven. Yet  this  delightful  visitant,  by  a  slight 
modification,  from  the  hand  of  Omnipolence,  is 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  ihe  most  de- 
struciive  clement  in  nature.  Light  (lies  from  the 
sun  at  the  rale  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of 
time  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  particles  being  al- 
most infinite U-  small,  that  we  feel  no  inconveni- 
ence from  their  rapid  velocity.  But,  were  the 
Creator  to  condense  several  millions  of  these 
particles  into  one,  or  impel  them  with  u  still 
greater  velocilv,  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe 
would  be  perforated  and  shattered  in  every  point 
by  this  celestial  artillery,  and  its  inhabitants 
would  soon  be  battered  to  atoms. 

Again,  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us, 
and  in  which  we  live  and  breathe ;  which  con- 
tains the  principles  of  iife  ;  which  fans  us  with 
its  gentle  gales,  and  wafts  to  our  ears  the  har- 
monies of  music — is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  terror  and  destruction.  It 
is  composed  chieflv  of  two  different  ingredients  ; 
one  of  these  is  the  principle  of  flame, — and  if 
the  other  ingredient  were  extracted  from  ihe  at- 
mosphere, and  this  principle  left  to  exert  its  na- 
tive energy  without  control,  instantly  the  n)rests 
would  be  in  a  blaze  ;  the  hardest  metals,  and  the 
most  solid  rocks,  would  melt  like  wax;  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  would  add  fuel  to  the  raging 
element;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  our  globe  would  be  enveloped  in  one 
devouring  flame. 

Again,  the  globe  on  which  we  reside  iswliirl- 
ing  round  its  axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
is  carried  round  the  sun  with  a  still  greater  ve- 
locity. Should  that  Almighty  arm  which  first 
impelled  it  in  its  career,  cause  these  motions 
suddenly  to  cease,  mountains  would  be  tumbled 
into  the  sea,  forests  torn  up  by  their  roots,  cities 
overthrown  and  demolished,  all  nature  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  terror  and  destruction 
would  overwhelm  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
Not  only  the  stopping  of  the  earth's  motions, 
but  even  a  new  direction  given  to  its  axis  of  ro- 
tation, would  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal 
effects.  The  earth's  axis  at  present  is  directed 
to  certain  points  of  the  heavens,  from  which  it 
never  deviates,  but  in  a  very  small  degree  ;  but 
were  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  bend  it  so  as 
to  make  it  point  in  a  different  direction,  the  ocean 
would  abandon  its  present  bed,  and  overflow  the 
land  ;  and  a  second  universal  deluge  would  over- 
whelm all  the  monuments  of  human  grandeur, 
and  sweep  the  earth's  inhabitants  into  a  watery 
grave. 

Again,  not  only  the  elements  which  immedi- 
ately surround  us,  but  even  celestial  bodies  which 
•"0  juat  now  invisible  to  our  sight,  and  removed 


to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miJei 
might  be  enijiloyed  as  ministers  of  vengeance. 
There  are  al  least  a  hundred  comets  connected 
with  the  solar  system,  which  are  moving  in  all 
directions,  and  crossing  the  orbits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  planets.  Were  the  oibit  of  one  of 
these  bodies,  in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  to  ba 
bent  in  a  direction  to  that  of  the  eartli,  the  most 
alarming  phenomena  wonm  .-je  exhibited  in  the 
heavens.  A  ruddy  globe,  larger  in  appearance 
than  the  moon,  would  first  announce  terror  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth — every  day  this  terrific 
object  would  increase  in  size,  till  it  appeared  to 
fill  the  celestial  hemisphere  with  its  tremendous 
disk; — the  light  of  the  sun  would  be  eclipsed— 
the  stars  would  disappear — the  ocean  would  bo 
thrown  into  violent  agitation,  and  toss  its  billows 
to  the  clouds — the  earth  would  "  reel  to  and  fro, 
like  a  drunkard" — and  universal  alarm  and  con- 
fusion would  seize  upon  all  the  tribes  of  the  liv- 
ing world.  At  length,  this  tremendous  orb  would 
approach  with  accelerated  velocity,  and,  striking 
the  earth  with  a  crash,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  burst  asimder,  would  shiver  the  globe  into 
fragments,  and  for  ever  exterminate  the  race  of 
man. 

It  will  at  once  be  admitted,  oy  every  one  who 
acknowledges  the  incessant  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being  in  the  movements  of  the  universe,  that  any 
one,  or  all  of  these  effects  combined,  are  within 
the  compass  of  Omnipolence  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  might  all  be  accomplished  with  terrific 
energy  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments.  If  puny 
man,  by  his  mechanical  dexterity,  can  suddenly 
stop  a  stupendous  machine  which  he  has  put  in 
motion — if  he  can  impel  red-hot  balls  at  the  rate 
of  500  miles  an  hour — if  he  can  extract  the  oxy- 
gen from  a  small  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
cause  it  to  set  on  fire  the  hardest  metallic  sub- 
stances— we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that, 
with  infinitely  greater  ease,  the  Almighty  could 
stop  the  earth  in  its  career,  separate  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  atmosphere,  set  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains,  or  impel  the  blaz- 
ing comet  towards  the  earth,  to  crush  it  to  atoms. 
That  God  has  been  a  constant  spectytor  of  the 
wickedness  of  man  for  four  thoaaend  years  ;  that 
he  has,  during  all  that  period,  wielded  in  his 
hands  so  manv  terrific  minitteps  of  vengeance  ; 
and  that  tie  has  hitherto  refraaietl  from  executing 
deserved  punishment  on  the  workers  of  iniquity 
— is,  therefore,  a  striking  evidence  that  his  mercy 
is  infinite,  and  that  he  is  "long-suffering  and 
slow  to  anger,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." 

It  would,  however,  be  a  most  unwarrantable 
conclusion,  from  this  circumstance,  to  imagine 
that  God  beholds  with  indifference  the  scenes  of 
iniquity  that  are  hourly  presented  before  him.  In 
order  to  show  that  he  is  not  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  ways  of  men,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments of  punishment  are  always  in  his  hand,  he 
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sometimes  "  cometh  out  of  his  place,  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity," 
ttild  displays  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  by  "  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness."  In  such  visita- 
tions, "  his  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  the 
storm ;  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ; 
a  fire  goelh  before  him,  and  burneth  up  his  ene- 
mies round  about;  the  stormy  winds  are  his 
messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his  ministers ;  the 
#  clouds  pour  out  their  waters ;  the  sky  sends  forth 
a  sound  ;  the  voice  of  his  thunder  is  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  his  lightnings  enlighten  the  world;  the 
earth  quakes  and  the  people  tremble."  The  hur- 
ricane, which  tears  up  whole  forests  by  the  roots, 
and  tosses  thern  abo.it  as  stubble,  which  levels 
the  loftiest  spires  with  the  ground,  and  dashes  the 
stateliest  ships  against  each  other,  till  they  are 
broken  into  shivers,  and  plunged  into  the  deep  ; 
the  lightnings,  which  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
their  blaze,  which  shatter  the  strongest  buildings, 
and  strike  whole  herds  of  cattla  into  a  lifeless 
group;  the  pestilence,  "  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness," and  cuts  off  thousands  of  its  victims  in  a 
day  ;  the  volcano,  belching  forth  rivers  of  fire, 
causing  surrounding  cities  to  tremble,  and  send- 
ing forth  its  bellowings  over  a  circuit  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  ; — these,  and  many  other  agents  which 
are  in  operation  in  the  system  of  nature,  are  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  the  dreadful  energy  of  those 
ministers  of  destruction,  which  are  constantly 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  A'mighty,  and 
of  his  occasionally  using  them  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  the  nations  for  their  iniquities. 

In  particular,  the  earthquake  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  and  destructive  instruments  of  vengeance. 
In  the  year  1755,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was 
felt  at  Lisbon,  which  levelled  to  the  ground  more 
than  half  of  that  populous  city,  and  buried  fifty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  ruins.  The 
shock  extended  its  influence  over  an  extent  of 
four  millions  of  square  miles ;  and  therefore,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  had  a  little  greater  im- 
pulse been  given  to  the  physical  agents  which 
produced  this  terrible  effect,  the  solid  globe  on 
which  we  stand  might  have  been  convulsed  to  its 
centre,  and  all  its  inhabitants  crushed  to  death, 
amidst  the  universal  ruin. 

We  have  also  an  experimental  proof,  that 
there  are  physical  principles  in  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  sufficient  to  give  it  a  shock  throuoh- 
out  every  part  of  its  solid  mass,  and  that  such  a 
shock,  at  one  period,  it  actually  received.  When 
the  wickedness  of  man  became  great  upon  the 
earth,  "  when  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually,"  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  the 
cataracts  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  whole 
Bolid  crust  of  our  globe  received  such  a  shock  as 
rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  hurled  them 
into  the  p'.ai;i3 ;  the  effects  of  which  are  stil! 
visible,  in  every  Alpine  district,  and  in  the  sub- 
terraneous caverns  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
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millions  of  the  race  of  Adam  that  then  existed, 
only  eight  individuals,  after  having  been  tossea 
for  seven  months  on  the  tremendous  billows  of  a 
boundless  ocean,  survived,  to  tell  to  their  poste- 
rity the  tidings  of  this  universal  wreck.  The 
dreadful  scenes  of  horror  and  consternation 
which  must  have  been  presented  at  this  awful 
crisis  ;  the  stupendous  forces  which  must  have 
been  in  operation  in  the  atmosphere  above,  and 
in  the  foundations  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
tremendous  clash  of  elemental  war  which  must 
have  ensued,  throughout  every  region  of  earth, 
air,  and  sea, — it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
human  imagination  to  depict,  in  all  their  terrific 
grandeur.  But  we  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was  lifted  up 
to  the  level  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  that  disrup- 
tions of  the  mountains  and  of  the  densest  rocks  en- 
sued, that  dreadful  explosions  resounded  through- 
out the  whole  expanse  of  nature,  and  that  the 
mighty  waters  hurled  their  billows  with  resist- 
less fury  in  every  direction,  rolling  immense 
rocks  and  forests  from  one  continent  to  another, 
and  whirling  the  wrecks  of  different  regions  to 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  globe. 

Were  it  at  any  time  the  intention  of  the 
Almighty  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  on  a 
particular  district,  or  class  of  men,  without  de- 
ranging the  whole  structure  of  our  globe,  we  have 
also  an  experimental  proof  how  easily  this  could 
be  effected,  even  without  infringing  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature.  He  has  only  to  condense 
the  powerful  energies  of  the  electrical  fluid  in  a 
large  cloud,  and  to  despatch  it  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  to  discharge  its  thunderbolts  on  any 
particular  city,  or  mountain,  or  plain, — and  the 
work  of  destruction  is  instantly  accomplished. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  happened,  in 
the  year  1772,  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  11th  of  August,  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  observed  cover- 
ing a  mountain  in  the  district  of  Cheribon,  and 
at  the  same  moment  several  reports  were  heard, 
like  those  of  a  cannon.  The  people  who  dwelt 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  not  being  able 
to  fly  with  sufficient  swiftness,  a  great  part  of 
the  cloud,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
detached  itself  under  them,  and  was  seen  at  a 
distance,  rising  and  falling  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  emitting  globes  of  fire  so  luminous,  that 
the  night  became  as  clear  as  day.  The  effects 
of  this  dreadful  explosion  were  astonishing. 
Every  thing  was  destroyed  for  twenty  miles 
around.  The  houses  were  demolished  ;  the 
plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  vast  num- 
bers of  goats,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  1500  head 
of  cattle  were  destroyed  ;  and  above  two  ihovt- 
sand  human  beings  were  in  a  moment  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  eternity.*     "  Witi.  God  is  terri- 

*  In  this,  and  the  other  illustrations  of  this  subject 
stated  above,  I  consider  the  Divine  Being  as  the 
grand  agent  in  directing  the  operations  of  th«  «1«- 
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b!e  tmjosly.  "Who  can  stand  before  his  indig- 
flation  ?  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger?  The  noounlaiiis  quake  before  him  ;  llio 
hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  pre- 
sence."— "  Let  all  il>e  earth  fear  the  Lord;  let 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 
him." 

Thus  it  a|>pi  cirs,  that  God  is  not  an  unconcern- 
ed speclator  of  the  ways  of  men — that  he  has 
every  moment  at  his  command  the  most  de- 
structive elements  of  nature — and  that  we  have 
abundant  proofs  that  these  destructive  elements 
have  been  occasionally  used,  for  inflicting  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
Notwithstanding  these  resources  oC  vengeance, 
we  find,  by  experience,  that  his  mercy  is  exer- 
cised, from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, towards  a  world,  the  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  daily  trampling  under  foot  hi^  sa- 
cred institutions,  and  his  holy  laws.  The  in- 
stances which  occur,  of  the  devastations  of  the 
hurricane,  the  thunder,  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  pestilence,  are  comparatively  few, 
and  seem  intended  chiefly  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  man  ;  to  prevent 
him  from  running  to  the  extreme  of  wickedness  ; 
and  to  convince  him  that  the  Most  High  rulelh 
in  the  kingdoms  of  men,"  and  that  "  verily 
there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth."  Hence 
we  may  perceive  the  striking  emphasis  of  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers  :  "  The  Lord 
is  slow  to  anger,"  and  yet  "  great  in  power." 

This  display  of  the  exercise  of  perfect  self- 
command  in  the  Divine  Mind,  is,  therefore, 
calculated,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  inspire  us  with  emotions  of  reverence,  admi- 
ration, and  love.     "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 


ments,  but  without  Infringing  those  general  laws 
which  are  found  to  operate  with  undeviatlng  con- 
stancy in  the  system  of  the  universe.  To  explore 
the  wMwri^r  in  which  these  general  laws  are  directed 
to  produce  certain  specific  eflfects,  In  reference  to 
particular  regions  and  trihes  of  mankind,  must  ob- 
viously be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  faculties ;  unless 
we  could  enter  into  all  the  designs  of  the  Eternal 
Mind,  when  he  gave  birth  to  the  universe,  and  ar- 
ranged its  elementary  parts;  and  unless  we  could 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  remotest  tenden- 
cies of  the  elements  of  nature,  and  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  produce  a  specific 
and  extraordinary  effect.  All  these  tendencies  and 
circumstances  were  before  the  mind  of  the  Eternal 
Jehovah,  when  he  estabhshedthe  plan  of  his  moral 
government;  and,  therefore,  whatever  events  may 
occur  ill  the  physical  system,  must  be  considered  as 
the  accomplishment  of  his  moral  purposes,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  agents  he  has  created.  It  would 
be  presiunpluous  in  so  limited  a  being  as  man,  to 
determine,  in  every  case,  what  is  the  precise  moral 
reason  of  the  extraordinarv  destructive  effects  of 
physical  agents.  We  can  only  say,  in  general,  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  sin  and  depravity  of 
man.  But,  at  that  solemn  day,  when  the  reasons  of 
the  divine  dispensations  shall  be  laid  open,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  that  such  uncommon  and  alarm- 
ing effects  were  the  punishment  of  aggravated 
trausgressions,  the  peculiar  malignity  and  tendency 
of  which  were  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  general  observation, 


gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercjp 
As  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  gre» 
is  his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him.  BIcs* 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  hit 
benefits." 


SECTION  VI. 

or    THE    RECTITUDE    OF    THE     SITIITX 
CHARACTER. 

Another  perfection  in  the  character  of  God, 
which  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  and  afi 
fection,  is  his  Justice,  or,  the  Rectitude  of  hia 
nature. 

The  rectitude  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  consists  in  doing  that  which,  in 
all  cases,  is  right,  upon  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  which  will  have  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  order  and  happiness  of  his 
universal  empire.  It  includes  under  it,  the 
idea  of  dis(ri6u<iue  justice,  which  consists  in  re- 
warding the  good,  and  punishing  the  bad,  ac- 
cording to  equitable  laws,  calculated  to  produce 
harmony  and  happiness  throughout  the  whole 
intelligent  system.  This  perfection  of  the  Deity 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  his  general 
benevolence,  which  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
all  his  moral  attributes,  and  the  spring  of  all 
his  actions.  The  display  of  his  natural  and 
moral  perfections,  and  the  general  happiness  of 
the  intelligences  which  exist  throughout  his  im- 
mense and  eternal  empire,  appear  to  be  the  great 
objects  in  view,  in  his  moral  government  of  the 
universe  :  and,  in  order  to  secure  these  objects, 
it  is  requisite  that  justice  be  impartially  admi- 
nistered, according  to  the  eternal  rules  of  recti- 
tude, and  that  "  every  one  be  rewarded  according 
to  his  works." 

That  this  attribute  is  possessed  by  the  Divine 
Being,  in  the  highest  degree,  appears  from  the 
following  considerations.  He  exists,  and  has 
always  existed,  completely  independent  of  all  his 
creatures  ;  he  is  in  the  actual  possession  of 
boundless  felicity,  which  no  other  being  can  in- 
terrupt ;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  no  evil, 
nor  diminution  of  enjoyment.  He  is  omnipotent, 
and  therefore  can  accomplish  whatever  he  plea- 
ses, and  can  efliectually  prevent  whatever  might 
detract  from  his  happiness,  or  disturb  the  order 
of  his  government.  He  has,  therefore,  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  other  being,  and  can  desire 
nothing  from  his  creatures  lo  increase  his  feli- 
city. Consequently,  no  possible  motive  or  temp- 
tation can  exist,  to  induce  him  to  inflict  an  act  of 
injustice  on  any  of  the  intellectual  beings  he  has 
formed.  Injustice,  among  men,  proceeds  eithtr 
from  want  of  intelligence  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  is  right  and  wrong  ;  from  want  of 
power  to  bring  their  purposes  into  ctfuct ;  Cn'Sa 
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the  fear  of  some  evil  or  disadvantage  which  may 
arise  from  the  impartial  distribution  of  justice; 
from  the  idea  of  some  imaginary  good  of  which 
they  might  be  deprived  ;  from  some  mental  de- 
fect incident  to  the  present  state  of  humanity ; 
from  some  prejudice  against  the  individuals  to- 
wards whom  justice  ought  to  be  administered  ; 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  some  cruel  and  de- 
praved dispositions.  But  none  of  these  causes 
or  motives  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  tho  All-per- 
fect and  infinite  Creator.  His  comprehensive 
eye  takes  in,  at  one  glance,  all  the  circumstances, 
even  the  most  minute,  on  which  a  righteous  de- 
cision depends  ;  he  is  no  "  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;"  he  can  indulge  no  malevolent  disposi- 
tions ;  he  can  expect  no  accession  of  enjoyment 
from  an  act  of  injustice  ;  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  execution  of  his  decisions  ;  his  power  is 
all-sufficient  to  bring  them  into  full  effect,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  the  universe  ;  and  his  be- 
nevolence, which  is  displayed  throughout  all  his 
works,  effectually  prevents  him  from  withholding 
good,  or  inflictmg  evil,  beyond  the  desert  of  the 
subjects  of  his  government. 

This  character  of  the  Deity  is  amply  exhibit- 
ed and  confirraed  in  the  declarations  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  where  it  is  asserted,  that  "  He  is  a 
God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and 
right  is  he."  "  Thou  art  just,"  says  Nehemiah, 
"in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us;  for  thou  hast 
done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly."  "  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God?  Surely  God 
will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the  Almighty 
pervert  judgment.  Wilt  thou  condemn  Him 
that  is  most  just?  Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king. 
Thou  art  wicked  ;  or  to  princes.  Ye  are  ungod- 
ly ?  How  much  less  to  him  who  accepteth  not 
the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor?" — "The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness;  he  shall  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  ;  he  shall  minister  judgment  to  the 
people  in  uprightness.  Justice  and  judgment 
are  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  The  Lord  our 
God  is  righteous  in  all  his  works  which  he 
doth."  "  I  am  the  Lord  who  exercise  judgment 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth."  "  God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love  which  ye  have  showed  towards  his  name.— 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints."  The  equitable  laws  which  he  has  pro- 
mulgated to  his  creatures ;  the  justice  he  re- 
quires to  be  exercised  by  one  man  to  another ; 
his  promises  of  reward,  and  his  threatenings  of 
punishment;  and  the  impressive  judgments 
which  he  has  executed  on  individuals,  on  nations, 
and  on  the  world  at  large,  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  perfect  rectitude  in  the  divine 
character. 

But,  although  Scripture  and  Reason  combine 
in  attesting  the  immutable  justice  of  God,  we  are 


unable,  in  many  instances,  to  trace  the  display 
of  this  perfection  in  his  dispensations  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  our  world.  This  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  false  maxims  by  which  we  form  a  judgment 
of  his  procedure ;  to  the  limited  views  we  aro 
obliged  to  take  of  the  objects  of  his  government; 
to  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
whole  plan  of  his  dispensations,  and  the  ends  to 
be  effected  by  them ;  to  the  limited  views  we 
have  acquired  of  the  whole  range  of  his  univer- 
sal dominions  ;  and  to  our  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions which  may  subsist  between  our  world  and 
the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  of  the  divine 
Empire.  We  behold  many  of  "  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,"  pining  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  and 
almost  unnoticed  by  their  fellow-men  ;  while  we 
behold  the  wicked  elevated  to  stations  of  power, 
and  encircled  with  riches  and  splendour.  From 
a  false  estimate  of  true  enjoyment,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  misery  surrounds  the  one,  and 
that  happiness  encircles  the  other;  and  that 
there  is  an  apparent  act  of  injustice  in  these  dif- 
ferent allotments  ;  whereas,  God  may  have  placed 
the  one  in  the  midst  of  worldly  prosperity  as  a 
punishment  for  his  sins,  and  the  other  in  obscu- 
rity, as  a  stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  virtue.  We 
behold  a  man  of  piety  and  benevolence  falling 
before  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who  escapes 
with  impunity  :  we  are  startled  at  the  dispensa- 
tion, and  confounded  at  the  mystery  of  provi- 
dence, and  are  apt  to  exclaim,  "  Is  there  not  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ?"  But,  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  relation  which  such  an  event  bears 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  divine  government— 
of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  events  which  preced- 
ed it,  and  of  those  which  shall  follow  in  its  train. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  par- 
ticular families  and  societies,  or  to  the  nation  at 
large  in  which  it  happened,  and  even  to  all  the 
nations  o'.  the  earth.  An  event  apparently  trivial, 
or  mysterious,  or,  according  to  our  views,  un- 
just, may,  for  aught  we  know,  form  an  essential 
link  in  that  chain  of  events  which  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  time  to  its  consummation, 
which  runs  through  a  thousand  worlds,  and 
stretches  into  the  depths  of  eternity.  We  all 
know,  that  some  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
terror  and  destruction  have  often  proceeded  fronj 
an  apparently  trivial  accident,  and  that  events  of 
the  greatest  importance  have  originated  from 
causes  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  almost  over- 
looked. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty, which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Christian  world,  and  whose  be- 
neficent effects  will  soon  extend  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world,  derived  its  origin  from  a 
casual  conversation  between  a  few  obscure  indi- 
viduals, on  the  subject  of  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  apparently  trivial  circumstance, 
of  observing  that  a  certain  mineral  substance, 
when  left  free  to  move  itself,  uniformly  pointa 
towards  the  north,  has  been  the  means,  not  only 
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of  iho  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  difTer- 
enl  regions  of  our  globe,  but  of  im|>ariin^  to 
millions  of  mankind  incalculable  blessings,  wliicli 
will  descend  to  tlieir  posterity  to  the  latest  guno- 
retions. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  in  our  present  circum- 
■tances,  we  are  allogelher  incompetent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  what  is  just  or  unjust  in  tho 
present  dispensations  of  tho  Almighty,  unless  we 
could  survey,  willt  the  eye  of  a  seraph,  the 
ample  plan  of  the  divine  government, — the  whole 
chain  of  God's  dispensations  towards  our  race, — 
the  numerous  worlds  and  beings  over  which  his 
moral  government  extends, — the  relation  which 
the  events  now  passing  among  us  bear  to  other 
moral  intelligences,  either  as  subjects  of  con- 
templation, as  warnings  of  the  danger  of  apos- 
tacy  from  God,  or  as  motives  to  universal 
subjection  and  obedience, — and  the  connexions, 
bearings,  and  dependencies  of  the  whole  of  that 
moral  system  which  embraces  unnumbered 
worlds,  and  constitutes  one  grand  and  boundless 
empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Creator. — 
E»en  then,  with  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  finite 
intelligence,  we  should  occasionally  meet  with 
events  which  would  surpass  our  comprehension, 
and  be  altogether  inexplicable,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  knowledge  we  had  previously  acquired,  and 
should  still  be  constrained  to  exclaim,  "  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  I  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

But  alihough  "  clouds  and  darkness"  at  pre- 
sent hang  over  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  so 
that  we  cannot,  in  every  instance,  perceive  the 
rectitude  of  his  procedure,  we  may  rest  satisfied 
that  "  justice  and  judgment  are  for  ever  the 
foundation  of  his  throne  ;"  and  we  are  assured, 
by  the  Sacred  Oracles,  that  a  period  is  approach- 
ing, when  the  mystery  of  Providence  will  be  un- 
folded, and  when  all  its  dark  and  perplexing 
events,  in  reference  to  this  world,  will  be  ex- 
plained to  the  full  conviction  of  all  its  assembled 
inhabitants.  For  "  God  hath  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 
by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  ;  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Then  "  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts"  shall  be  disclosed,  and 
every  man  rewarded  "  according  to  his  works  ;" 
for,  "  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil."  Then  it  will  be  clearly 
perceived,  that  "  verily  there  is  a  reward  n>r  the 
righteous,  and  that  there  isa  God  that  judgelh  in 
the  earth."  Then  the  rectitude  of  Jehovah,  in 
every  part  of  his  moral  administration,  will 
shine  forth  in  all  its  lustre ;  a  visible  and  ever- 
lasting distinction  will  be  made  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  the  whole  intelli- 
gent creation  will  plainly  discern  between  "  him 
that  served  God,  and  him  that  served  him  not." 


In  the  mean  time,  God  has  not  \eli  himseSf 
without  a  witness  to  the  impartiality  of  his  jus- 
tice in  his  allolMu-nts  towards  men,  in  that  he  has 
invariably  connected  misery  with  the  violation  of 
his  laws,  and  hapyincss  with  the  observance  of 
them.  However  ditferenl  the  allotments  of 
mankind  may  be,  in  regard  to  wealth,  honour,  or 
station,  it  holds  invariably  true,  that  "  thep  is 
no  peace,"  or  substantial  happiness,  "  to  .he 
wicked ;"  and  that  "  the  man  is  blessed  v/ho 
fears  the  Lord,  and  delights  in  his  command- 
ments."* Place  a  man  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  eardily  grandeur,  and  let  him  indulge  in 
schemes  of  ambition,  avarice,  pride,  revenge, 
cruelty,  and  other  violations  of  the  divine  law, 
and  he  may  as  soon  attempt  to  stop  the  sun  in 
his  course,  as  to  expect  substantial  enjoyment 
while  he  continues  in  the  indulgence  of  such  ma- 
levolent passions.  Place  another  in  the  most 
obscure  abode  of  human  life,  and  let  him  exercise 
piety,  benevolence,  humility,  and  every  other 
Christian  temper ;  and  he  will  enjoy  a  peace,  an 
equanimity,  and  a  portion  of  happiness,  which 
the  wicked  can  never  possess,  and  which  the 
wealth  of  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  behold  so  many  in- 
stances of  disgust  at  life,  and  of  self-destruction, 
among  those  who  are  elevated  to  stations  of  pow- 
er, and  surrounded  with  every  kind  of  sensitive 
enjoyment. — This  consideration,  of  itself,  should 
silence  every  murmur  that  is  apt  to  arise  at  the 
dispensations  of  God's  providence,  and  convince 
us  that  "  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and 
holy  in  all  his  works." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  justice 
of  God  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  us  with  confi- 
dence, and  love,  and  joy,  no  less  than  his  mercjr 
and  benevolence.  Were  it  not  for  this  perfection 
of  the  divine  character,  omnipotence  might  be- 
come a  most  terrific  and  tremendous  attribute  of 
the  Deity.  We  should  have  no  motive  but  that 
of  fear  to  stimulate  us  to  obedience  ;  we  should . 
feel  no  security  against  danger,  and  distress,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  spectacles  of  ven* 
geance,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  spacious 
universe  might  be  transformed  into  an  immense 
region  of"  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  wo." 
Were  it  not  f)r  this  perfection,  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  would  degenerate  into  weakness  and 
imbecility.  Wicked  men,  and  other  depraved 
intelligences,  presuming  on  freedom  from  impu- 
nity, and  their  diabolical  passions  acquiring 
strength  and  vigour,  by  long  exercise,  would  carry 
misery  and  destruction  in  their  train,  wherever 
they  exerted  their  energies  ;  and  would  interrupt, 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  harmony  and  felicity 
of  the  intelligent  universe.  But,  while  we  re- 
cognize the  rectitude  of  the  divine  character  a» 
an  immutable  attribute  of  Deity,  we  can  .ooU 
forward  wi:h  confidence  through  all  tho  re»€>UK 
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*ioB*  of  time,  and  to  all  those  eternal  scenes 
whicli  shall  succeed  the  demolition  of  the  pfe- 
sent  system  of  things,  fully  assured,  that  God 
is  the  universal  Protector  of  his  unnumbered  off- 
Bpring — that  his  power  will  never  be  interposed 
(o  inflict  an  act  of  injustice — that  no  intelligent 
being  will  ever  suffer  a  punishment  beyond  his 
desert — and  that  no  happiness  which  his  bene- 
volence has  devised,  and  his  word  has  promised, 
will  ever  be  withheld  from  those  "  who  put  their 
trust  in  his  name,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his 
commandments." 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  love  to 
God,  which  is  the  first  principle  of  the  moral 
law,  is  founded  upon  the  natural  and  moral  per- 
fections of  the  Deity — that  the  attributes  ofomni- 
potence,  wisdom,  goodneis,  mercy,  forhearance, 
and  justice,  are  calculated  to  excite  this  noble 
affection  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  minds  of 
all  holy  intelligences.  I  might  also  have  illus- 
trated this  subject  from  considerations  drawn 
from  the  infinity,  the  eternity,  the  immutability, 
the  holiness,  and  veracity  of  God.  But  the 
illustrations  already  stated,  will,  I  presume, 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  this  affection, 
in  conjunction  with  all  its  kindred  emotions, 
ought  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  created  intelli- 
gences. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  insinuated  by  some,  that 
the  preceding  illustrations  have  been  carried  to 
a  greater  length  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  re- 
quired— and  it  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  mere 
logical  argument  did  not  require  so  extended 
illustrations.  Every  person  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  made  use  of,  will  at  once 
admit,  that,  since  God  is  a  Being  possessed  of 
almighty  power,  infinite  wisdom,  boundless 
benevolence,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  perfect 
rectitude^he  ought  to  be  loved  affectionately  and 
supremely.  But  such  general  and  metaphysical 
reasoning,  though  perfectly  conclusive  and  in- 
controvertible, possesses  but  a  slender  influence 
over  the  mind,  in  exciting  it  to  the  cultivation  of 
holy  affections.  For  the  sake  of  impretsion,  it  is 
essentially  requisite,  that  the  various  manifesta- 
tiotis  of  divine  perfection  should  be  presented 
to  the  view,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  have  a 
tangible  train  of  thought  before  it,  to  stimulate 
its  activities,  and  its  religious  emotions.  Ge- 
neral views  and  reasonings  on  any  subject,  and 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  produce  a 
very  slight  impression  on  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  owing  so  much  to  the  want  of 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  certain  important  pro- 
positions in  religion,  that  divine  truths  take  so 
slender  a  hold  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  want  of 
those  definite  and  impresnve  conceptions  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  a  minute  and  attentive 
survey  of  the  works  and  the  dispensations  of 
God.  And,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  preceding 
illustrations,  had  the  limited  natui  e  of  the  present 


work  permitted,  might  have  been  prosecuted  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

I  might  also  have  illustrated  this  subject  from 
a  consideration  of  the  relations  in  which  God 
stands  to  us,  and  to  all  his  creatures.  He  ia 
our  Creator,  and  we  are  the  workmanship  of  his 
hands.  He  formed  our  bodies,  and  he  sustains 
our  spirits.  His  physical  energy  is  felt  by  us 
every  moment,  in  making  our  hearts  to  beat,  and 
our  lungs  to  play,  and  in  impelling  the  crimson 
fluid  which  circulates  in  our  bodies,  throuoh  a 
thousand  different  tubes.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  life,  and  all  its  comforts ;  and  for  a',1 
the  powers,  cap««tties,  and  privileges,  which 
dignify  our  nature,  and  exalt  us  above  the  lower 
ranks  of  existence.  He  is  our  Preserver  and 
bountiful  Benefactor,  who  "  sustains  our  souls 
in  life,"  who  supports  the  course  of  nature,  in 
its  diversified  movements,  and  '"  daily  loads  us 
with  his  benefits."  To  his  superintending  pro- 
vidence we  are  indebted  for  the  food  we  eat,  the 
water  we  drink,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  light  which  cheers  us,  the  splendours 
of  the  sun,  the  milder  radiance  of  the  moon,  the 
magnificence  of  the  starry  sky,  the  rains  and 
dews  which  fertilize  the  soil ;  the  earth,  with 
its  riches  and  abundance  ;  the  trees,  plants,  and 
waving  grain,  which  enrich  our  fields  ;  the 
flowers  which  deck  the  meadows,  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  colouring  which  is  spread  over 
the  terrestrial  landscape,  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
In  short,  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  ob- 
jects and  movements  around  us,  which  render 
our  abode  on  earth  convenient,  desirable,  and 
productive  of  enjoyment. 

He  is  our  Fattier,  and  we  are  his  children. 
He  watches  over  us  with  a  tender  care  ;  and, 
"  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  This  tender  and 
indissoluble  relation  binds  us  to  him  by  the 
strongest  ties,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  ardent  filial  affection  and  gratitude.  He 
is  our  Sovereign  and  Lawgiver,  and  we  are  his 
subjects  ;  and  all  his  laws  are  framed  on  the 
principles  of  eternal  and  immutable  rectitude, 
and  are  calculated  to  promote  the  harmony  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  He 
is  our  Master,  ir.d  we  are  his  servants,  and  "  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous."  He  is  our 
Priend  in  adversity,  our  Protector  in  danger 
and  in  distress  ;  our  Instructor,  who  has  impart- 
ed to  us  knowledge  and  understanding  ;  and  our 
Redeemer,  who  "spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,"  that  we  might  be 
rescued  from  the  gulf  of  depravity  and  ruin,  and 
exalted  to  a  state  of  consummate  felicity.  In 
fine,  he  is  that  being  who  is  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  joy  to  all  beings— 
on  whom  depend  all  our  future  prospects  in  this 
world,  and  all  the  transporting  scenes  to  which 
we   look  forward  in   an  interminable  state  ff 
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•xistence. — All  these,  and  many  other  relations, 
in  which  wo  stand  to  the  God  of  heaven,  <li- 
nionslrjite,  that  supreme  love  to  this  beneliciiil 
Being,  is  the  tirst  and  highest  duty  of  every  ra- 
:ional  creature ;  and  they  present  tho  most 
powerful  motives  to  stimulate  lis  to  its  exercise. 
But,  to  illustrate  these  topics,  in  minute  detail, 
Would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  plan  of 
the  present  work  ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary, 
as  several  of  them  have  already  been  brought 
into  view,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  illus- 
trations. 


SECTION  VII. 

tJODES     in    1VHICH     LOVE    TO    GOD    IS    DIS- 
PLAYED. 

I  shall  now  offer  a  remarli  or  two  on  the  na- 
ture of  this  sublime  affection,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  manifested.  Love  to  God 
is  not  a  single  and  solitary  affection  in  the  hu- 
nmn  breast,  which  evaporates  in  a  few  transient 
and  undefined  emotions  ;  but  is  the  spring  of 
every  holy  activity,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  every  virtuous  emotion,  with  every  pious 
sentiment,  with  every  religious  requirement, 
with  every  sensitive  enjoyment,  with  our  pre- 
sent comforts,  and  our  future  and  eternal  pros- 
pects. 

It  includes  in  it,  complacency,  or  delight  in  the 
eitaraeler  and  adminiatraiion  of  God.  Viewing 
him  as  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Being, — fill- 
ing immensity  with  his  presence,  launching  in- 
numerable worlds  into  existence,  upholding  them 
all  by  the  "  word  of  his  power,"  and  superin- 
tending the  minutest  concerns  of  all  his  offspring, 
from  the  loftiest  seraph,  through  all  the  inferior 
irradations  of  existence,  to  the  smallest  animal- 
cula, — the  mind  feels  the  most  delightful  emo 
tions,  in  regarding  the  happiness  of  the  universe 
as  perfectly  secure  imder  his  physical  and  mural 
administration.  Contemplating  his  bounty  to 
angels  and  to  men,  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  tribes  which 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  land, — his  mercy  to- 
wards our  fallen  race, — his  long-suffering  and 
forbearance  towards  wicked  nations  and  indivi- 
duals,— his  faithfulness  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  promises  and  threatenings, — and  the  un- 
erring rectitude  of  his  dispensations  towards  all 
his  creatures, — the  mind  feels  supreme  appro- 
bation and  complacency  in  his  attributes,  pur- 
poses, and  administrations;  beholding  in  his  cha- 
racter an  excellence  and  amiableness,  a  moral 
dignity  and  grandeur  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  created  intelligence.  Even  in  reference  to 
those  acts  of  his  government  which  appear 
dreadful  and  appalling — in  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
quake, the  thunders,  the  hurricviei  the  tempest, 


and  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  its  approbatka 
and  complacency  are  not  withheld,  convinceo 
that  perfect  reclitude  is  the  rule  of  his  procedure, 
and  that  his  righteousness  will  one  day  be 
brought  to  light  before  an  assembled  world. 

Love  to  God  includes  admiration  of  hi*  won^ 
derfid  works.  The  man  whose  affections  are 
directed  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  not  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  manifestations  o^ 
Deity.  He  beholds  the  maignificent  canopy  of 
heaven  daily  moving  around  him  in  silent  gran- 
deur; his  eye  penetrates  beyond  the  apparent 
aspects  of  the  twinkling  luminaries  which  adorn 
it,  and  surveys  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  wheel- 
ing stupendous  globes  through  the  inmieasura- 
ble  regions  of  spare,  and  extending  his  operations 
throughout  unnumbered  systems,  dispersed  over 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  universe.  He  be- 
holds the  great  globe  on  which  he  is  placed,  im- 
pelled by  the  same  omnipotent  arm,  prosecuting 
its  course  through  the  de|)lh3  of  space,  and  cir- 
cling around  the  sun,  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons.  He  contemplates  the  vast 
ranges  of  mountains  that  stretch  around  it — tho 
mass  of  waters  in  the  mighty  ocean,  and  its  nu- 
merous tribes  of  animated  beings — the  "  dry 
land,"  with  all  its  furniture  and  inhabitants— 
the  vast  caverns,  chasms,  and  shattered  strata 
which  appear  in  its  interior  recesses — and  the 
atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  with 
the  clouds,  the  lightnings,  and  the  tempests 
which  diversify  its  aspect.  He  traces  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Almighty  in  his  moral  administra- 
tion— in  the  deluge  which  swept  away  the  in- 
habitants of  the  antediluvian  world — in  the 
burning  of  Sodom,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  sea, 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai — the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh;  his 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  triumphant 
ascension — in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
the  face  of  every  opposition,  in  the  rise  and  faH 
of  empires,  the  dethronement  of  kings,  the  bat- 
tles of  warriors,  and  the  convulsions  of  nations. 
And,  while  he  contemplates  such  objects  ami 
operations,  his  admiration  is  excited  by  the  in- 
comprehensible knowledge  displayed  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  universe,  the  boundless  benevo- 
lence which  extends  over  all  these  works,  and 
the  omnipotent  power  by  which  all  the  mighty 
movements  of  Creation  and  Providence  are  ef- 
fected. And,  while  he  admires,  he  is  filled 
with  strong  emotions  of  reverence  of  the  glorious 
perfections  of  that  Being,  whose  mighty  hand 
conducts  those  stupendous  movements,  and  he 
feels  the  full  l()rce  of  the  impressive  exhortation 
of  the  psalmist,  "  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the 
Lord  ;  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand 
in  awe  of  him  :  for  he  spake,  and  it  was  done ; 
he  commanded,  and  it  stood  (ast."  Even  the 
abstract  conceptions  we  have  of  the  immeniiitjt 
of  the  Divine  Being,  by  wnich  he  is  present  it 
every  part  of  infinite  space — the  eternity  of  hit 
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duration,  and  the  range  of  his  omniscience  which 
embraces  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  thoughts, 
the  purposes,  and  the  actions  of  all  creatures  ; 
are  calculated  to  overpower  the  mind  with  emo- 
tions of  veneration  and  awe,  blended  with  feel- 
ings of  aflVrition  and  delight  at  the  recollection  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  this  glorious 
Intelligence. 

Again,  Love  to  God  includes  Humility  and 
self-abasement  in  the  divine  presence.  There 
is  no  disposition  which  appears  more  incom- 
patible with  supreme  affection  for  the  Creator 
than  pride,  haughtiness,  and  arrogance.  "  God 
resisteth  the  proud."  Even  "  a  proud  look"  is 
declared  to  be  an  "  abomination"  in  his  sight. 
And,  if  the  indulgence  of  pride  be  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  God,  humility  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  its  essential  and  distinguishing  accom- 
paniments. When  a  man  who  loves  God  re- 
dects  on  his  condition  and  character — that  he  is  a 
creature  who  derived  his  existence  from  a  supe- 
rior Being,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  his 
powers  and  faculties,  and  by  whose  power  and 
mercy  he  is  every  moment  preserved  in  ex- 
istence ;  when  he  considers  his  station  in  the 
urdverte — that  he  is  only  like  an  atom  in  the  im- 
mensity of  creation,  when  compared  with  the 
innumerable  beings  which  people  its  wide  do- 
mains— that  he  stands  near  the  lowest  part  of 
the  scale  of  intelligent  existence,  and  that  "  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers" 
before  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens  ; 
when  he  recollects  that  he  has  apostatized  from 
the  God  who  made  him,  that  he  is  guilty  of 
innumerable  violations  of  his  righteous  laws,  and 
stands  condenmed  at  the  bar  of  Him  "  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  when  he 
contemplates  the  circunislances  in  which  he  is 
now  placed  in  consequence  of  his  transgressions 
— the  pains,  diseases,  poverty,  bereavements, 
and  reproaches,  to  which  he  is  subjected ;  the 
storms,  and  tempests,  and  elemental  war  to 
which  he  is  exposed  ;  the  degradation  which 
awaits  his  body  at  the  hour  of  dissolution  and  in 
the  mansions  of  the  tomb  ;  and  the  ignorance, 
the  errors,  and  follies  into  which  he  has  fallen ; — 
when  he  considers  that  "  lowliness  of  mind"  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  most  exalted  of  created  in- 
telligences, who  "veil  their  faces"  in  the  divine 
presence,  and  cheerfully  extend  their  benevolent 
regards  to  the  meanest  human  being  who  is  an 
"  heir  of  salvation  ;"  and,  above  all,  when  he  re- 
flects on  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  that  Beino 
before  whom  "  all  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,"  he  is  convinced  that  pride  is  the  most 
unreasonable  principle  that  can  exist  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  that  ihe  most  profound  humility 
ought  for  ever  to  characterize  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  both  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before 
the  eves  of  men.  On  such  a  character  only  will 
"  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabits  eternity," 
lOok  with  complacency,  and  in  such  a  heart  alone 


can  the  love  of  God  be  expected  to  reside  ip 
all  its  generous  and  noble  exercises.  Such  a  uis- 
position,  mingling  with  all  the  othct  benevolent 
affections,  will  rendel-  them  sweet  and  dehghtful : 
it  will  render  us  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fel- 
low-men ;  it  will  secure  us  against  all  the 
wretched  effects  and  boisterous  passions  which 
flow  from  haughtiness  and  pride  ;  it  will  mitigate 
the  sorrows,  the  perplexities,  and  anxieties  to 
which  we  are  subjected  in  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age ;  it  will  enable  us  to  preserve  our  minds 
tranquil  and  serene  amidst  the  provocations,  the 
aifronts,  and  the  contentions  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed in  our  intercourses  with  general  society, 
and  will  prepare  us  (or  associating  with  the  in- 
habitants of  that  happier  world,  where  seraphic 
love,  profound  reverence  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
and  profound  humility,  mingle  with  all  their  in- 
tercourses and  employments. 

Resignation  to  the  providential  dispensations 
of  the  Almighty  is  another  manifestation  and  ac- 
companiment of  love  to  God.  To  be  habitually 
discontented,  and  to  murmur  and  repine  under 
the  allotments  of  his  providence,  must  obviously 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  sincere  and  ardent 
affection  for  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events. — 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  duly  of 
every  intelligent  creature  towards  the  Creator  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
principle  exists,  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
tellectual being  that  exercises  it.  Angels  are 
perfectly  happy,  because  they  are  perfectly  sub- 
missive to  the  will  of  their  Creator — being  fully 
contented  with  the  station  allotted  them  in  the 
universe,  and  completely  resigned  to  all  the  fu- 
ture services  and  allotments  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom has  ordained.  Wherever  pure  affection 
towards  God  actuates  the  mind  among  the  in- 
habitants of  our  world,  it  produces  a  disposition 
similar  in  kind,  though  inferior  in  degree,  to 
that  which  animates  the  breasts  of  the  cherubim 
and  the  seraphim  in  the  regions  of  bliss. 

He,  who  is  actuated  by  this  noble  principle, 
regards  every  providential  event  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Father  in  heaven.  The  devouring 
flames  may  consume  his  habitation  to  ashes,  and 
scatter  his  treasures  to  "  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven ;"  the  ship  in  which  his  wealth  is  embarked 
may  be  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  sink  "  as 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters  ;"  his  friends  may  for- 
sake him  in  the  season  of  his  deepest  anxiety  and 
distress;  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  may  be  snatched  from  his  embrace  by 
the  cold  hand  of  death  ;  his  children,  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  soul,  may  fall  victims,  one 
after  another,  to  some  pestilential  disease,  and 
be  for  ever  removed  from  his  sight  to  the  "  land 
of  deep  forgeifulness  ;"  his  familiar  friend  in 
whom  he  trusted  may  "  lift  up  his  heel  against 
him,"  and  load  him  with  unmerited  reproaches, 
his  own  body  may  be  chastened  with  sore  paifl 
and  loathsome  disease  ;  a  fall  from  a  hone  may 
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break  the  bones  of  his  leg,  and  render  him  lanio 
for  lift" ;  a  random  blow  may  bmise  his  eye-balls, 
and  doprivo   him  of  all    the    entertainments  of 
vision  ;  he  may  bo  stretched  for  many  long  years 
en    ihe    bed   of  languishing;  his   country   may 
either  be  ravaged  and  laid  waste  by  destroying 
armies,    or   rains   and  inundations    may    sweep 
away    the  produce  of  his  fields.     Bui   under  all 
such  calamities,  he  bows  with  subinissinn  to  the 
will  of  Him  "  who  rules  in  the  whirlwind  and 
directs  the  storm  ;"  not  because  he  has  fortified 
his  mind  with  a  stoical  apathy  atid  indifference 
towards  the  evils  of  life  ;   not  because  he  is  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  evils  he  is  doomed  lu  suffer ; 
for  he  may  feel  them  in  the  aculest  degree,  even 
while  he  exercises  full  resignation  ;  but  he  is  re- 
signed, because  he  feels  assured  that  they  are  the 
appointment  of  his  Almighty  Friend — that  they 
are  parts   of  the  plan  of  unerring  wisdom — that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with    the  whole 
chain  of  providence   that  runs  through  his  pre- 
sent existence — that  they  are  intended,  in  the 
scheme  of  infinite  benevolence,   to  promote  his 
happiness  in  a  way  which  his  limited  faculties 
are  unable  at  present  to  comprehend — and  that 
they   have  a  bearing  on  the  scenes  and   enjoy- 
ments of  the  eternal  world.  And  therefore,  under 
the  pressure  of  his  most  painful  feelings,  he   is 
enabled  to  adopt  the  triumphant  language  of  the 
prophet,  "Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blos- 
som, neither  fruit  be  in  the  vine  ;  the   labour  of 
the  olive  fail,  and   the  fields  yield  no  meal ;  the 
flock    be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be   no 
herd  in  the  stall;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  be  glad  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  While 
others  murmur   and  rage,  and  toss  themselves 
like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  and  curse  the  supposed 
authors  of  their    calamities,   ho  is  enabled    to 
"  possess  his  soul  in  patience,"  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  dispensations;  and  thus  dis- 
plays a  nobleness  of  mind,  and  a  heroism  which 
is  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame." 
Again,  Love  to  God  comprehends    Gratitude 
for  the  benefits  he  bestows.     Gratitude  is   that 
particular  modification  of  love  which  flows  out 
towards  God,  considered  as  the  Author  and  Be- 
stower  of  all  felicity:  it  is  love  excited  by  kind- 
ness communicated  from  benevolent  motives.     It 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  manifes- 
tations of  that  general  principle  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  illustrating;  for  ingratitude  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  love  to  a  benefactor.    In  order 
to  kindle  this  amiable  affection    into    a  lively 
flame,  the  person  in  whose  bosom  it  glows  en- 
deavours to  take  a  minute  and  expansive  survey 
of  the  "  loving-kindness  of  God,"  and  of  the 
countless  variety  of  benefits  he  is  continually  re- 
ceiving. He  feels  grateful  to  God  for  his  existence, 
for  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, for  the  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  scale  of 
terrestrial   existence  ;  in  being  raised  above  the 
clods  of  the  valley,  and  furnished  with  faculties 


superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  fowii 
of  heaven.  He  feels  grateful  that  he  was  brought 
into  existence  in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  civil- 
ized society;  that  the  "glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion" have  reached  his  ears ;  that  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  be>'otten 
Son,  that  whosoever  belicvelh  on  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  and  that  every 
enjoyment  requisite  for  his  present  and  future 
happiness  is  secured  through  this  plan  of  divine 
benevolence.  But  he  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  vague  and  general  views  of  these  important 
benefits  ;  he  contemplates  the  degradation  into 
which  sin  had  plunged  him,  the  greatness  of  the 
misery  from  which  the  love  of  God  has  deliverer 
him,  the  moral  [>erfection  of  his  nature  to  which 
he  is  now  (raining,  the  serenity  of  mind  he  ex- 
periences in  the  practice  of  the  divine  precepts, 
the  security  he  feels  for  his  present  and  future 
safety  under  the  protection  of  Omnipolerjce,  the 
"  strong  consolation"  under  the  evils  of  life 
which  the  promises  of  God  lead  him  to  expect, 
the  victory  over  death  of  which  ho  is  secured 
"  through  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,"  the  resur- 
rection of  his  body  at  the  close  of  time,  the  "  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth"  to  which  he  is  de- 
stined at  the  dissolution  of  this  sublunary  system, 
the  alliance  into  which  he  is  brought  to  the  an- 
gelic tribes  and  other  pure  intelligences,  his  moral 
capacity'  for  associating  with  every  holy  being  in 
the  universe,  and  the  endless  succession  of  tran»- 
porting  scences  which  will  burst  upon  his  view 
through  the  ages  of  eternity.  While  contempla- 
ting these  high  privileges,  in  all  their  bearings 
and  varied  ran)ificalions,  emotions  of  atfectiou 
and  gratitude  arise  in  his  breast  which  can  only 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  elevated  devotion. 

"  0  How  shnll  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare 
Tliat  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  I 
But  Thou  canst  read  it  there." 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name.  Give  thanks  to 
the  Lord,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits;  who 
forgivetli  all  thine  iniciuilics,  who  healelh  all  thy 
diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion, and  crownelh  thee  with  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercies." 

Nor  does  he  feel  less  grateful  to  God  for  his 
kindness  as  displayed  in  the  material  world,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence.  He 
feels  grateful  fijr  these  scenes  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  with  which  the  visible  universe  is  adorr^- 
ed — for  the  sun  when  he  ascends  the  vault  o( 
heaven,  and  difl^ises  his  radiance  over  the  moun- 
tains and  the  vales — for  the  moon,  when  sh» 
"  walks  in  brigliiness"  through  the  heavens, 
and  cheers  the  shades  of  night — (or  ihe  planets, 
while  ihey  run  their  ample  rounds,  and  evince, 
by  their  magnitude  and  motions,  the  eternal 
omnipotence  of  their  Maker — for  the  innuincr»« 
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Me  host  of  stars,  which  unite  their  splendours  to 
adorn  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  and  display  the 
riches,  and  grandeur,  and  boundless  extent  of 
God's  universal  kingdom— for  the  light,  which 
darts  with  unconceivable  rapidity  from  the  celes- 
tial luminaries,  and  diffuses  a  thousand  shades 
ot'  colour  on  the  terrestrial  landscape — for  the 
surroundmi;  atmosphere,  which  supports  the  ele- 
ment of  fire,  conveys  the  clouds  over  every  re- 
gion, and  sustains  and  invigorates  the  functions 
of  animal  life— for  the  variety  of  beautiful  and 
majestic  scenery  which  diversifies  our  terrestrial 
system — for  the  towering  cliffs,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  expansive  vales — for  the  mean- 
dering river,  gliding  through  the  fields,  and  dif- 
fusing health  and  fertility  wherever  it  flows — for 
the  riches  which  abound  in  the  gardens,  the 
forests,  and  the  fields,  and  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains — for 
tlie  harmony  of  musical  sounds,  the  mellifluous 
notes  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark,  and  the 
melodious  warblings  which  resound  from  the 
vales,  the  mountains,  and  the  groves — for  the 
flowers  which  enamel  the  meadows,  the  trees, 
the  shrubs,  and  the  waving  grain  which  adorn 
the  earth  with  picturesque  beauty — for  the  ani- 
mated beings  which  contribute  to  our  comfort, 
the  bee  which  collects  for  us  honey  from  every 
opening  flower,  the  sheep  which  yields  its  fleeces 
for  our  clothing,  and  thousands  of  other  creatures 
which  contribute  to  supply  us  with  food,  rai- 
ment, furniture,  and  innumerable  enjoyments. 
In  all  these,  and  similar  objects,  he  perceives 
ample  reasons  for  elevating  his  soul  in  lively 
gratitude  to  his  bountiful  Benefactor. 

When  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  himself,  and 
considers  the  wonderful  machinery  which  gives 
life  and  motion  to  his  frame,  he  perceives  the 
strongest  reason  for  the  exercise  of  incessant 
admiration  and  gratitude.  He  feels  grateful  for 
every  joint  of  his  fingers,  and  for  every  mtve- 
ment  of  his  wrist,  by  which  he  is  enabled  with 
the  utmost  ease  to  perform  a  countless  variety 
of  manual  operations  essential  to  his  comfort- — 
for  the  hundreds  of  bones  which  support  his 
animal  system,  with  their  various  articulations, 
and  the  hundreds  of  muscles  and  tendons  which 
are  interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  machine, 
which  enable  it  to  perform  without  the  least 
obstruction,  a  thousand  varied  movements  sub- 
servient to  his  health,  convenience,  and  plea- 
sure. He  cannot  walk  through  his  apartment, 
nor  lift  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  nor  move  a  joint 
■»f  his  finger,  nor  draw  a  single  breath,  without 
perceiving  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  his  Almighty  Maker.  He  per- 
ceives, that  if  only  one  joint  were  wanting,  or 
one  muscle  out  of  action,  or  one  movement  out  of 
a  thousand  interrupted,  he  would  instantly  be 
subjected  to  a  thousand  painful  sensations  which 
would  throw  a  gloom  on  every  earthly  enjoyment. 
But  especially,  when  he  reflects  on  the  wonders 


of  vision — the  thousands  of  millions  of  rays  that 
are  every  moment  darting  from  the  objects 
around  him,  crossing  each  other  in  an  infinitj 
of  directions,  and  yet  conveying  to  every  eye  a 
distinct  perception  of  their  colours,  motions,  and 
diversified  aspects ;  when  he  reflects  on  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  turn  his  eye  in  every 
direction,  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left,  and  in  a  moment  take  in  the 
landscape  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  "  at  a 
small  inlet  which  a  grain  might  close ;"  when 
he  considers  the  numerous  and  complicated 
movements  continually  going  on  within  him — 
the  heart,  like  a  powerful  engine  in  perpetual 
motion,  impelling,  with  prodigious  force,  streams 
of  blood  through  a  thousand  different  tubes — the 
numerous  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  absorb- 
ing nutriment  from  the  food,  and  conveying  it 
through  every  part  of  this  wonderful  machine, 
when  he  considers  that  these  incessant  motions 
are,  as  it  were,  the  immediate  hand  of  the 
Divinity  within  him,  over  which  he  can  exer- 
cise no  control,  and  which  are  all  intended  to 
preserve  his  existence  and  minister  to  his  enjoy- 
ment,— he  cannot  forbear  exclaiming,  in  the 
language  of  grateful  admiration,  "  How  pre- 
cious are  thy  wonderful  contrivances  concern- 
ing me,  O  God  !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 
If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  sand.  I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !" 

He  does  not  overlook  such  instances  of  "  the 
loving-kindness  of  God,"  because,  to  some,  they 
may  appear  minute  and  trivial.  He  does  not 
contrast  them  with  what  are  reckoned  spiritual 
and  more  important  blessings;  nor  attempt  to 
institute  comparisons  between  the  beneficent 
operations  of  Omnipotence,  in  order  to  throw  a 
certain  portion  of  them  into  the  shade.  He  con- 
siders all  the  operations  of  God  from  the  plan 
of  redemption  for  guilty  men,  and  the  mission  of 
his  Son  into  our  world,  to  the  minutest  muscle 
that  moves  the  joint  of  a  finger,  or  the  ray  of 
light  that  darts  from  a  flower  of  the  field,  as 
parts  of  one  vast  system  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, as  essentially  connected  together  as  the 
links  of  a  chain  ;  and,  in  regard  to  himself,  he 
views  all  the  variety  of  blessings  now  alluded 
to,  as  one  undivided  stream  of  unbounded  bene- 
ficence, commencing  with  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence,  running  through  all  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  his  terrestrial  existence,  and 
expanding  into  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  eter- 
nity. In  the  whole  series  of  contrivances  and 
events  which  relate  to  his  present  and  future 
existence,  both  in  what  we  consider  the  mi- 
nutest and  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
Deity,  he  perceives  the  stamp  of  infinite  per- 
fection, and  a  connexion  of  plan  and  of  opera- 
tion, which  excludes  all  attempts  at  comparisons 
and  contrasts.  Under  such  impressions,  anr. 
with  such  views  of  the  concatenation  of  everT 
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put  of  ihe  schema  of  divine  benevolence,  lie  is 
•ed  to  contemplate  the  kindness  of  Ciod  at  every 
step,  and  in  every  object,  and  is  over  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  What  shall  1  render  to  the  Lord  for 
uU  his  benetils  toward  me  ?" 

In  lino,  supreme  love  to  God  includes  in  its 
exercise,  a  delight  in  the  public  and  private  ex- 
ercises of  his  worship,  a  constant  endeavour  to 
yield  a  willing  and  unreserved  obedience  to  all 
the  institutions  he  has  appointed,  and  to  all  the 
laws  he  has  issued  forth  for  counteractini^  the 
depravity  of  our  natures,  and  for  raising  us  to  a 
state  of  moral  perfection;  an  active  and  enlight- 
ened zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  for 
promoting  those  institutions  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  advance  his  kingdom  in  the  earth ;  a 
sincere  and  disinterested  affection  to  all  our  fel- 
low-men, and  particularly  to  every  class  of  holy 
intelligences  ;  a  cordial  approbation  of  all  his 
plans  and  movements  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence ;  and  devout  aspirations  after  that  higher 
state  of  existence,  where  the  glories  of  his  na- 
ture and  "  the  kindness  of  his  love"  shall  be 
more  clearly  unfolded,  and  where  love  shall  glow 
in  one  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  emotion. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  love  to  God  consists  in 
complacency  in  his  character  and  administration, 
?Jld  is  inseparably  connected  with  admiration  of 
h'5  wonderful  works,  with  humility,  resignation, 
ani  gratitude. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  topic 
wiihaut  adverting,  for  a  little,  to  the  nobleness 
and  sublimity  of  this  first  and  fundamental 
spring  of  all  moral  action.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  appears  that  love  to  God  is 
the  mos;  reasonable  and  amiable  affection  that 
can  animate  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  Being 
who  is  the  object  of  it  is  the  sura  of  all  perfec- 
tion, the  standard  of  all  moral  and  physical 
excellence,  and  the  source  of  all  the  felicity 
enjoyed  by  every  rank  of  existence  throughout 
the  boundless  universe.  It  is  also  the  most  sub- 
lime and  expani'ive  affection  that  can  pervade  the 
mind  of  any  created  intelligence.  It  excites  the 
most  rapturous  emotions  when  we  contemplate 
the  harmonies,  the  beauties,  and  the  sublimities 
of  the  universe  ;  for  it  recognizes  them  as  the  dis- 
plays of  boundless  wisdom  and  boundless  good- 
ness ;  as  the  production  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  stands  in  the  relation  <if  our  Father  and  our 
Friend ;  and  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  that  power 
and  intelligence  which  ^''ave  birth  to  all  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  will 
be  for  ever  exercised  in  conv  -ibuting  to  our  eternal 
enjoyment.  Without  such  i  recognition,  crea- 
tion appears  only  like  an  immense  desert,  and  is 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  apprehension  and  terror  ; 
for  it  can  feel  no  pleasurable  emotions  in  con- 
lemplatino  the  operations  of  a  Beinj  for  whom 
It  entertains  no  affectionate  regard.  But,  in 
our  solitary  walks  in  the  fields  and  the  gardens, 
unidst  the  emanations  of  divine  munificence ; 


in  our  journeys  through  the  fertile  plains  •,  in  oa 
excursions  through  the  Alpine  scenes  of  nature  ; 
in  our  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes ;  and  in  our  contem* 
plations  on  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky — love 
throws  a  radiance  on  all  these  objects,  and  ex- 
cites an  interest  which  cannot  be  appre«ialrd 
by  that  mind  which  has  never  felt  the  force  of 
this  sacred  emotion. 

It  renders  us  superior  to  the  ills  of  life,  while, 
under  its  influence,  we  bow,  in  cordial  submis^ 
sion,  to  the  divine  dispensations,  as  the  result 
of  perfect  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 
It  enables  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  a  Divine 
Benefactor  in  every  enjoyment,  and  the  rod  of 
an  affectionate  Father,  in  every  trial  and  afflic- 
tion to  which  we  are  subjected.  It  raises  the 
soul  above  the  carking  cares  and  degrading  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  and  enables  it  to  look  down 
with  heroic  indifference  on  all  those  trivial  inci- 
dents and  fancied  insults  which  irritate,  and  in- 
flame, and  torment  "  the  children  of  pride."  It 
preserves  the  mind  in  calm  serenity  amidst  the 
raging  of  the  tempest,  the  rolling  thunders,  the 
whirlwind,  and  the  hurricane,  the  eru|)lions  of 
the  volcano,  and  the  convulsions  of  the  earth- 
quke  ;  while  it  recognizes  the  Ruler  of  the  storm, 
who  presides  amidst  the  crash  of  warring  ele- 
ments, as  its  omnipotent  Protector  and  its 
eternal  refuge.*  It  enables  the  man  in  whose 
bosom  it  resides,  to  contemplate  with  composure 
the  downfall  of  kings  and  the  revolutions  of  na- 
tions, to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his  dissolution 
without  dismay,  and  to  look  forward  with  forti- 
tude to  the  ruins  of  dissolving  nature,  when  "the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  and  the 
earth,  with  all  its  magnificence,  shall  be  wrapt  in 
flames  ;  confident  that,  under  "  the  shadow  of 
the  wings  of  the  Almighty,"  he  shall  remain  in 
perfect  security,  amidst  "  the  wreck  of  matter 
and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

This  divine  principle  assimilates  us  to  angels, 
and  to  every  other  class  of  holy  intelligences. 
It  renders  us  qualified  for  associating  with  these 
superior  intellectual  natures — for  entering  into 
their  vast  and  comprehensive  views — for  con- 
versing with  them  op  the  sublime  topics  which 
occupy  their  attention — for  bearing  a  part  in 
their   extensive    schemes   of  universal  benevo- 

•  The  celebrated  Klrcher,  in  his  relation  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1638,  which 
overthrew  the  city  of  Euphemia,  of  which  he  was 
a  spectator,  expresses  his  feelings  on  that  occasion 
in  the  following  words; — "The  univer.'al  ruin 
around  me,  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  totter- 
ing of  towers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  all  con- 
tributed to  raise  terror  and  despair.  On  every  side 
of  me,  1  saw  nothing  but  a  scene  of  ruin  and  danger 
threatening;  wherever  I  should  fly.  I  commended 
myself  to  Goil,  as  my  last  great  refuge.  At  that 
hour.  0  how  vain  was  ever)'  sublunary  happiness  ! 
wealth,  honour,  empire,  wisdom,  all  mere  useless 
sounds,  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles  of  the  de«p. 
Just  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity,  nothinf 
but  God  was  my  pleasure ;  and  the  nearer  I  ap 
preached,  I  only  loved  him  the  more." 
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lence — and  for  contributing,  along  with  them,  to 
the  order  and  prosperity  of  God's  everlasting 
kingdom.  It  secures  to  us  the  friendship  and 
affection  of  all  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  the 
universe,  and  renders  us  fit  for  affectionate  in- 
tercourse with  ihem,  wherever  we  may  after- 
wards exist,  throughout  the  boundless  expanse  of 
creation.  Should  we  ever  be  permitted,  during 
the  lapse  of  eternal  duration,  to  wing  our  flight 
from  world  to  world,  in  order  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  God's  unbounded  empire,  the  exercise 
of  this  holy  affection  would  secure  to  us  a  friendly 
reception  and  an  affectionate  intercourse  among 
all  the  pure  intelligences  within  the  range  of  his 
moral  administration :  for,  as  this  principle  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  God,  who  is  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  it  must  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds  that  have  retained 
their  primitive  integrity.  It  is  this  divine  affec- 
tion which  excites  the  rapturous  flame  that 
glows  in  the  breasts  of  the  angelic  tribes,  which 
enlivens  the  songs  and  the  adorations  of  the 
cheruoim  and  the  seraphim,  which  inspires 
them  with  a  noble  ardour  in  executing  the  com- 
mands of  their  Creator,  and  which  animates 
them  in  their  flight  from  the  celestial  regions  to 
this  obscure  corner  of  creation,  when  they  min- 
ister to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  It  was  this  noble 
principle  which  impelled  the  angel  Gabriel  in 
his  rapid  flight  through  the  celestial  spaces, 
when  he  descended  to  announce  to  Daniel  the 
answer  to  his  supplications,  and  to  Zacharias  and 
Mary  the  birth  of  the  Saviour;  which  animated 
the  angels  who  unbarred  the  prison  doors  to 
Peter,  and  gave  assurance  to  Paul  of  the  divine 
protection,  while  he  was  tossing  on  the  tem- 
pestuous billows  of  the  Adriatic  sea ;  and  which 
fanned  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the  heavenly  host, 
when  they  sung,  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men." 

In  fine,  this  sublime  affection  assimilates  us  to 
God,  who  is  benevolence  itself,  who  supremely 
loves  his  own  character,  and  who  is  incessantly 
displaying  his  benevolence,  in  all  its  infinitely 
diversified  effects,  throughout  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse. It  assimilates  us  to  Jesus  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  who  is  "  the  brightness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's glory, and  the  express  image  of  his  person," 
and  who  is  for  ever  actuated  with  fervent  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
man.  It  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  felicity  ; 
it  opens  the  gates  to  perpetual  enjoyment ;  it 
secures  its  possessor  of  eternal  happiness,  as  its 
natural  and  necessary  result,  and  prepares  him 
for  mingling  in  the  employments  of  the"  innu- 
merable company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect:"  for  all  the  transporting 
scenes  of  glory,  and  all  the  avenues  to  felicity, 
vvhi'-.h  will  be  opened  to  the  immortal  spirit, 
while  ages,  numerous  as  the  sand,  are  rolling  on, 


while  mighty  worlds  are  emerging  out  of  no- 
thing, and  innumerable  orders  of  beings  are 
starling  into  existence,  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  infinitely  diversified  streams  flowing  from 
supreme  affection  to  the  blessed  God,  as  the 
spring  of  every  rapturous  enjoynf.ent.  Possessed 
of  this  divine  principle,  we  secure  the  most  ho- 
nourable connexions,  become  benefactors  to  the 
intelligent  universe,  participators  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  seraphic  natures,  agents  for  carrying 
forward  the  plans  of  Infinite  Benevolence,  and 
"  workers  together  with  God,"  in  accomplishino 
his  eternal  designs.  Without  it,  we  becom«> 
nuisances  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  rebels  against 
his  government,  pests  to  fellow  intelligences, 
destitute  of  the  noblest  of  all  affections,  deprived 
of  substantial  enjoyment  in  the  present  world, 
and  exposed  to  misery,  without  interruption,  in 
the  world  to  come. 

If  such  be  the  native  effects  of  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  if  this  principle  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  genuine  morality,  how  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous is  it  for  Christian  moralists  to  wander 
through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Greek  and  Romar 
literature,  and  the  intricate  mazes  of  modem 
skeptical  philosophy,  in  search  of  any  other  prin- 
ciples of  moral  action?  It  is  like  groping  for  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  the  windings  of  a  subterraneous 
grotto,  and  preferring  the  glimmering  of  a  tape- 
to  the  full  blaze  of  the  orb  of  day.  It  is,  to  fo'- 
sake  "  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  to 
hew  out  to  themselves  broken  and  empty  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water." 

In  order  to  invigorate  and  expand  this  affec- 
tion in  the  mind,  it  is  requisite  that  we  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
that  Being  towards  whom  it  is  directed,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  history  of  his  operations  recorded  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration  ;  in  the  details  of  his 
moral  government  among  the  nations,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  historians,  voyagers, 
travellers,  and  missionaries;  in  the  economy  of 
the  inferior  tribes  of  animated  beings  ;  in  the 
diversified  scenery  of  nature  around  us  in  our 
terrestrial  system ;  and  in  the  sublime  move- 
ments that  are  going  forward,  among  distant 
worlds,  in  the  firmament  of  his  power;  for,  the 
more  we  know  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Creator,  the  more  acquaintance  shall  we  have  of 
the  Creator  himself;  and,  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  is  enlarged,  in  a 
similar  proportion  will  our  love  be  ardent  and 
expansive.  Such  extensive  views  and  contem- 
plations are  indispensably  requisite,  in  order  to 
a  full  recognition  of  the  divine  injunction 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  viith  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thin* 
understanding."  Tl^s  is  the  first  and  the  gre&i 
commandment. 
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NECOKD  PRINaPLE  OF  MORAL  ACTION— LOVE  TO  ALL  SUBORDINATE  INTELLIGENCES. 


ly  the  commencement  of  the  last  chapter,  I 
had  occasion  to  remark  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  fundamental  principle  or  atTection  which 
gives  birlh  to  all  the  ramifications  of  moral 
action,  is  but  one,  namely,  Love.  This  noble 
aiTection  mav  be  considered  as  dividing  itself 
into  two  great  streams,  one  directing  its  course 
towards  the  Creator,  as  the  supreme  source  of 
all  felicity,  and  the  other  expanding  itself  to- 
wards all  the  intellectual  beings  which  he  has 
formed. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  foundation  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  princi[ile  of  love  to  God,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  his  perfections,  character,  and  re- 
iaiions,  and  having  described  some  of  those 
kindred  affections  by  which  its  existence  in  the 
minds  of  moral  agents  is  manifested, — I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  foundation,  and 
the  reasonableness,  of  that  modification  of  love 
which  is  directed  towards  created  intelligences, 
and  which  may  be  termed  the  second  principle  of 
moral  action — thou  shalt  love  thv  neigh- 
bour AS  THYSELF.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  the  fundamental  law  prescribed  by  the 
Creator  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  intelligent 
beinss  towards  each  other — because  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  has  proclaimed  it  as  such  in  the  reve- 
lation which  he  has  given  us  of  his  will — [  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  reasonableness  and  the 
beauty  of  this  amiable  principle — from  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  relations  in  which  all  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race  stand  to  each 
other — from  the  happiness  which  would  flow 
from  the  uniform  operation  of  this  principle— and 
from  the  misery  which  would  inevilahlv  ensue 
were  it  completely  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
moral  agents. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  illustration  of  these 
particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
"  our  neighbour"  is  to  be  understood  men  of  every 
naiion  and  of  every  clime,  whether  they  avow 
Jiemselves  m  our  friends  or  our  enemies,  and 
dihatever  may  be  their  language,  their  religion, 
their  rank,  or  station.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  of  Patagonia,, of  New  Holland,  of 
theLadrones,  of  Kamtschalka,  or  of  Greenland, 
are  our  neighbours,  in  the  sense  intended  in  the 
divine  injunction  above  quoted,  as  well  as  those 
who  reside  in  our  own  naiion  and  in  our  more 
immediate  neighbourhood,  for  with  all  these, 
and  other  tribes  of  mankind,  we  may  happen  to 


have  intercourses,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  towards  them  all  we  ought  to  e.xercise  an 
affection  analogous  to  that  which  every  man 
exercises  towards  himself.  This  we  are  deci- 
sively taught  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  oi 
the  good  Samaritan,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  under  the  designation  of  neighbour,  we  are 
to  include  even  our  bitterest  enemies.  His  apos- 
tles avowed  the  same  sentiment,  and  taught, 
that  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  no  distinc- 
tion should  exist  between  "  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Barbarians,  Scythians,  bond,  or  free."  For 
they  are  all  members  of  the  great  family  of  God, 
and  recognized  as  children  by  the  universal 
parent. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  NATURAL  EQUALITY  OF  MANKIND  CON- 
SIDERED AS  THE  BASIS  OF  LOTE  TO  OUR 
NEIOHBOUR. 

I  SHALL  now  exhibit  a  few  considerations 
founded  on  the  Natural  Equality  of  Mankind,  in 
order  to  evince  the  reasonableness  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  love 
towards  all  our  fellow-men. 

In  the  first  place.  Men,  of  whatever  rank,  kin- 
dred, or  tribe,  are  the  offspring  of  the  great 
Parent  of  the  universe.  They  were  all  created 
by  the  same  Almighty  Being,  and  to  him  they 
are  indebted  for  all  the  members  and  functions  ot 
their  animal  frames,  and  for  those  powers,  ca- 
pacities, and  endowments,  which  render  thera 
superior  to  the  cIikIs  of  the  valley  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.  They  derived  their  origin 
too,  as  to  their  bodies,  from  the  same  physical  prin- 
ciples and  from  the  same  earthly  parent.  "  Of  the 
dust  of  the  ground"  the  body  of  the  first  man  was 
formed;  and  from  Adam,  the  primogenitor  of  the 
human  race,  have  descended  all  the  generations 
of  men  which  now  exist,  or  will  hereafter  exisi 
till  the  close  of  time.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
prince  and  of  his  subjects  ;  of  the  monarch  ar- 
rayed in  purple,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  and  ol 
the  beggar,  who  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  embraces 
a  dunghill ;  of  the  proud  nobleman,  who  boasts 
of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  of  the 
obscure  peasant,  whose  progenitors  were  unuo* 
•iced  and  unknown.  All  derived  their  origin  from 
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the  Just,  and  all  return  to  the  dust  again.  This 
consideration,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell,  shows  the  reasonableness  of  union  and  af- 
fection among  men,  on  the  same  grounds  from 
which  we  conclude  that  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  ought  to  manifest  a 
friendly  affection  for  each  other. 

Secondly,  Men  of  all  nations  and  ranks  are 
equal  in  respect  to  the  mechanism  of  their  bodies 
and  the  mental  faculties  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed. Whether  their  bodies  be  rudely  covered 
with  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  adorned  with  the 
splendours  of  royalty  ;  whether  they  be  exposed 
naked  to  the  scorching-heats  and  piercing  colds, 
or  arrayed  in  robes  of  silk  and  crimson — in  their 
construction  and  symmetry  they  equally  bear  the 
impress  of  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotence. 
The  body  of  the  meanest  peasant,  who  earns  his 
scanty  subsistence  from  day  to  day  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  is  equally  admirable,  in  the  motions 
of  its  fingers,  the  structure  of  its  limbs,  and  the 
connexion  and  uses  of  its  several  functions,  as 
the  body  of  the  mightiest  and  the  proudest  baron 
who  looks  down  upon  him  with  contempt.  The 
organs  of  vision  comprise  as  many  coats  and 
humours,  muscular  fibres,  and  lymphatic  ducts, 
and  form  as  delicate  pictures  upon  the  retina — 
the  bones  are  equally  numerous,  and  as  accurate- 
ly articulated — the  muscles  perform  their  func- 
tions with  as  great  precision  and  facility — the 
lymphatic  and  absorbent  vessels  are  as  numerous 
and  incessant  in  their  operations — and  the  heart 
impels  the  blood  through  a  thousand  veins  and  ar- 
teries with  as  great  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  of 
purity  in  the  corporeal  frame  of  a  poor  African 
slave,  who  is  daily  smarting  under  the  lash  of  an 
unfeeling  planter,  as  in  the  body  of  the  Emperor 
ofChina,  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  half  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe.  All  the  external  trappings 
which  fascinate  the  vulgar  eye,  and  by  which  the 
various  ranks  of  mankind  are  distinguished,  are 
merely  adventitious,  and  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  man.  They 
are  part  of  the  consequences  of  the  depravity  of 
our  species  :  in  most  instances  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  vanity,  folly,  pride,  and  frivolity  ;  and 
they  constitute  no  essential  distinction  between 
man  and  man  ;  for  a  few  paltry  guineas  would 
suffice  to  deck  the  son  of  a  peasant  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  a  peer. 

Men  are  also  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to 
the  mental  faculties  which  ihey  possess.  Every 
man,  however  low  his  station  in  the  present 
world,  is  endowed  with  a  spiritual  principle  which 
he  received  by  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mightv,"  which  is  superior  to  all  the  mechanism 
and  modifications  of  matter,  and  by  which  he  is 
allied  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  The  facul- 
ties of  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  con- 
ception, imagination,  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
moral  feeling,  are  common  to  men  of  all  casts 
and  nations.   The  power  of  recollecting  the  past, 


and  of  anticipating  the  future— of  deducing  con- 
clusions from  premises  previously  demonstrated 
— of  representing  to  the  mind  objects  and  scenes 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist;  of  forming  in 
the  imagination  new  combinations  of  the  objects 
of  sense  ;  of  perceiving  the  qualities  of  moral  ac- 
tions, and  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  of  recognizing  a  supreme  intelligent 
Agent  in  the  movements  of  the  universe,  and  of 
inaking  perpetual  advances  in  knowledge  and  fe- 
licity ;  faculties  which  distinguish  man  from  all 
the  other  tribes  which  people  the  earth,  air,  or 
sea ;  are  possessed  by  the  dwarfish  Laplander  and 
the  untutored  peasant,  as  well  as  by  the  ruler  of 
kingdoms,  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the 
man  of  science.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  mighty  difference  among  men  in  the  direction 
of  these  faculties,  in  the  objects  towards  which 
they  are  directed,  in  the  cultivation  they  have 
received,  and  in  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
they  have  attained.  There  are  innumerable  gra- 
dations in  the  improvement  and  the  energies  ol 
intellect,  from  the  narrow  range  of  thought  pos- 
sessed by  a  Greenlander  or  an  Esquimaux,  to 
the  sublime  and  expansive  views  of  a  Bacon,  or 
a  Newton.  But,  this  difference  depends  more 
on  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  than  on  any  intrinsic  dif- 
ference in  the  faculties  themselves.  Place  the 
son  of  a  boor  or  of  a  Laplander  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  his  mental 
powers,  and  afford  him  the  requisite  means  for 
directing  and  increasing  their  activity,  and  he 
will  display  powers  of  intelligence  equal  to  those 
which  are  found  in  the  highest  ranks  of  civilized 
life.  A  sound  understanding,  a  correct  judg- 
ment, vigour  of  mind,  control  over  the  irascible 
passions,  and  other  mental  endowments,  though 
destitute  of  polish,  will  as  frequently  be  found 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  as  in  the  elevated  ranks 
of  opulence  and  power. 

The  philosopher,  however,  as  well  as  the  man 
of  rank,  is  apt  to  look  down  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer  on  the  narrow  conceptions  of  the  hus- 
bandman, the  mechanic,  and  the  peasant  ;  and  is 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
species  of  intelligent  beings.  He  does  not  al- 
ways consider  that  the  profound  and  the  subtle 
speculations,  which  are  dignified  with  the  title  of 
philosophy,  are  frequently  of  less  importance  to 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  substantial  comfort,  than  the  deduc- 
tions of  common  sense  and  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  though  plain  understanding  ;  that  they 
torment  him  with  feelings,  doubts,  and  perplexi- 
ties, which  sometimes  shake  the  whole  fabric  oi 
his  knowledge,  and  lead  him  into  labyrinths,  out 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  extricate  his  way; 
while  the  man  of  plain  understanding,  guided  by 
a  few  certain  and  important  points  of  truth,  pro- 
secutes the  path  of  virtue  with  safety  and  success. 
For  it  may  be  considered  as   an  established 
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maxim,  that  the  most  interesting  and  salutary 
iru:ns   connected  wiih  the  ha[)|nness  of  man  are 
Beiiher   numerous  nor  dilficult  to   be  acquired, 
and  are   level   to  llw.  comprehension   of  men  of 
every  nation   and  of  every  rank.     But  however 
grovelling   may  be  the   atfections,  and  however 
limited  the   intellectual   views  of  the  untutored 
ranks  of  society,  thei/  are  capable  of  being  trained 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  every  thing 
which  regards  their   present  comfort  and   their 
future  happiness  ;  and  to  devise  and  execute  the 
means  by  which  this  object  maybe  accomplish- 
ed, is  one  way  among  many  others  by  which  our 
(Ove  to  mankind  should  be  displayed  and  demon- 
straled.     We  have  no  reason  to  com|)lain  of  the 
want  of  mental  energy,  or  of  the  ignorance    and 
folly   of    the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  and    to 
despise  them  on  this  account,  while  we  sit  still 
in  criinmal  apathy,  and  refuse  to  apply  those 
means  which  are  requisite  to  raise  them  from 
their  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation. 
Thirdly,  Mankind  are  on  an  equality,  in  re- 
spect of  that  moral  depravity  with  which  they  are 
all   infected.     From   whatever  cause  it  mav  be 
conceived  to  have  originated,  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  a  moral  disease  has  spread  itself  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  human  family,  in  whatever 
station,  or  in  whatever  regions  of' the  globe  they 
may  be  placed.     Whether  we  look  back  on  the 
"  generations  of  old,"  or  survey  the  moral  state 
of  the  nations  in  modern  times  ;  whether  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  abodes  of  savage  or  of  civilized 
life  ;  whether  we  contemplate  the  characters  of 
the   higher  orders  of  society,  or  the   practices 
which  abound  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  social 
life  ;  the  stamp  of  depravity,   in    one   shape   or 
another,   appears  impressed  upon   the   general 
conduct  of  mankind.     In  the  case  of  nations, 
this  depravity  has  manifested  itself  in  those  wars, 
dissensions,    devastations,  and    contentions   for 
territory  and  power,  which  have  in  all  ages  con- 
vulsed the  human  race  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world.     Among  lesser  societies,  families, 
and  individuals,  it  is  displayed  in  the  operation 
of  the    principles  of  pride,  ambition,   tyranny, 
persecution,  revenge,  malice,  envy,   falsehood, 
deceit,  covetousness,  anger,  and  other  malignant 
passions,  which  have  infested  all  ranks  and" con- 
ditions  of  men.      This   depravity  infects   the 
higher  ranks  of  mankind  equally  with  the  lower, 
though  among  the  former  it  is  sometimes  var- 
nished over  with  a  fairer  exterior  ;  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  rank  or  order  of  men  that  have  any 
valid  reason  on  this  ground  for  despising  their 
fellow-creatures,  or  withholding  from  them  the 
exercise  of  love  and  affection.     For  "  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one:  for  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."     And  in 
this  point  of  view,  love  ought  to  exercise  its  be- 
neficent energies,  in   endeavouring  to  counteract 
the  stream  of  human  corruption,  and  in  dissemi- 
aatin^  those  divine  principles  which  are  calcu- 


lated to  raise  mankind  to  the  moral  dimity  ol 
their  nature. 

Fourthly,  Mankind  possess  substantially  't 
same  pleasures  and  enjoyments.     It  is  a  tritt 
saying,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  and  important 
one,  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  the 
rank  and  stations  we  occupy  in  life,  nor  upon  the 
quantity  of  wealth  or  riches  we  possess.     The 
pleasures  which  flow  from  the  movements  of  the 
system  of  nature,  and   from  the  beauties  which 
adorn  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  commor. 
and  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The 
rising  sun,   the  smiling  day,  the  flowery  land- 
scape, the  purling  streams,  the. lofty  mountains, 
the  fertile  vales,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows,  the 
ruddy  hues  of  the  evening  clouds,  the   rainbow 
adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  light,  the  corusca- 
tions  of  the    northern    lights,  the    music  of  the 
groves,  the  songs  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark, 
the  breath  of  spring,  the  fruits  of  harvest,   the 
azure  sky,  the  blazing  comet,  the  planets  in  their 
courses,  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  the 
radiant  host  of  stars,  convey  to  the  mind  thou- 
sands of  delightful  images  and  sensations,  which 
charm  the  cottager  and   the  mechanic  no  less 
than  the  sons  of  opulence  and  fame.     The  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  of  eating  and  drinking,  of 
affectionate  friendship,  of  social  and  domestic 
intercourse,  of  a  cheerful  contented  mind,  of  fer- 
vent piety  towards  God,  and  of  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality beyond  the  grave,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
men  of  every  colour,  and  rank,  and  condition  in 
life  ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  as  well  as 
by  the   potentate  who  sways    his  sceptre  over 
kingdoms.     Nor  does  it  materially  detract  from 
these   enjoyments   in  the  case  of  the  peasant, 
that  his  body  is  frequently  himg  with  rags,  that 
he  subsists   on   the  coarsest   fare,  and    reposes 
under  the  thatch  of  a  miserable  hut.     For  habit 
is  the   great   leveller  of  mankind  ;  it    reconciles 
us  to  innumerable  inconveniences  and  privations, 
and   blunts  the  edge  of  the  keenest   pleasures. 
The   owner  of  a   princely   mansion   frequently 
loathes  the  most  delicious  dainties  on  his  table, 
and  walks   through  his  magnificent  apartments, 
surrounded  with  paintings  and  decorations,  with 
as  much  apathy  and   indifference  as  if  he  were 
in  an  Indian  wigwam  or  a  clay-built  cottage. 
So  that,  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  of  affection, 
and  sentiment,  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.     But  shoulil  it  be  insinuated  that  the  poor 
and  the  ignoble  have  fewer  enjoyments  than  the 
rich,  then  it  will  follow,  that  towards  them  in  a 
particular  manner  our  benevolent  affections  oughl 
to  be  directed,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  a 
competent  portion  of  those  physical  and  intellec- 
tual pleasures  which  the  Creator  has  provided  foi 
all  his  creatures. 

Fifthly,  Men  in  every  condition  and  in  every 
clime  have  the  same  wants,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  same  disasters  and  afflictions.     Hunger  ami 
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(hirst,  cold  and  heat,  motion  and  rest,  are  com- 
mon to  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men;  and  in 
order  to  supply  and  alleviate  such  wants,  the  aid 
ol  our  fellow-men  is  indispensably  requisite,  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  food,  raiment,  light,  warmth, 
comfortable  accommodation,  and  shelter  from  the 
blasts  of  the  tempest.  We  all  stand  in  need  of 
comfort  and  advice  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  we  all  long  fqf  the  love,  and  friendship, 
and  good  offices  of  those  around  us  ;  and  we  all 
thirst  for  an  increase  of  knowledge,  happiness, 
and  joy.  And  those  wants  and  desires  can  be 
supplied  and  gratified  only  by  the  kindly  inter- 
course and  affection  of  kindred  spirits. 

All  are  exposed  to  the  same  sorrows  and  af- 
flictions. Disappointments,  anxiety,  disgrace, 
accidents,  pain,  sickness,  disease,  loss  of  health, 
fortune,  and  honour,  bereavement  of  children, 
friends,  and  relatives,  are  equally  the  lot  of  the 
prince  and  the  peasant.  The  prince  in  the  cradle 
is  a  being  as  weak  and  feeble,  as  dependent  on 
his  nurse,  has  as  many  wants  to  be  supplied,  is 
liable  to  as  many  diseeises  and  accidents,  and 
requires  as  many  exertions  to  learn  to  lisp,  to 
speak,  and  to  walk,  as  the  new-born  babe  of  his 
meanest  subject.  Nay,  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful are  frequently  exposed  to  miseries  and  vexa- 
tions from  fancied  insults,  affronts,  and  provoca- 
tions, from  frustrated  hopes,  from  pride,  vanity, 
and  ill-humour,  from  abortive  projects  and  dis- 
concerted plans,  to  which  the  poor  are  generally 
strangers.  If  we  enter  into  one  of  the  abodes  of 
poverty,  where  one  of  the  victims  of  disease  is 
reclining,  we  may  behold  a  poor  emaciated  mor- 
tal, with  haggard  looks  and  a  heaving  breast, 
reposing  on  a  pillow  of  straw,  surrounded  by 
ragged  children  and  an  affectionate  wife,  all 
eager  to  sooth  his  sorrows  and  alleviate  his  dis- 
tress. If  we  pass  through  a  crowd  of  domestics 
and  courtly  attendants  into  the  mansion  of  opu- 
lence, where  disease  or  the  harbinger  of  death 
has  seized  one  of  its  victims,  we  may  also  behold 
a  wretch,  pale,  blotched,  and  distorted,  agonizing 
under  the  pain  of  the  asthma,  the  gravel,  or  the 
gout,  and  trembling  under  the  apprehensions  of 
the  solemnity  of  a  future  judgment,  without  one 
sincere  friend  to  afford  him  a  drop  of  consola- 
tion. Neither  the  splendour  of  his  apartment, 
nor  the  costly  crimson  with  which  his  couch  is 
hung,  nor  the  attentions  of  his  physicians,  nor 
the  number  of  his  attendants,  can  prevent  the 
bitter  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  the  intolera- 
ble pains,  the  misgivings  of  heart,  and  the  pangs 
of  conscience  which  he  feels  in  common  with 
the  meanest  wretch  who  is  expiring  on  a  dung- 
hill. 

Lastly,  All  ranks  come  to  the  same  termina- 
tion of  their  mortal  existence.  "  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,"  is  a  decree 
wnich  has  gone  forth  against  every  inhabitant  of 
our  globe,  of  whatever  kindred,  rank,  or  nation. 
The  tombs  of  mighty  princes,  of  intrepid  gene- 


rals, of  illustrious  statesmen,  maj  be  adorned 
with  lofty  columns,  with  sculptured  marble,  and 
flattering  inscriptions ;  but  within  these  var- 
nished monuments  their  bodies  present  putrid 
carcasses,  as  loathsome,  and  as  much  the  prey  of 
worms  and  corruption,  as  the  corpse  of  their 
meanest  vassal.  Their  eyes  are  equally  impe- 
netrable to  the  light  of  day,  their  ears  are  equally 
deaf  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  their  tongues 
are  equally  silent  in  this  land  of  deep  forgelful- 
ness.  This  consideration  of  itself  fully  demon- 
strates, if  any  demonstration  be  necessary,  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  noble  and  the 
ignoble,  the  emperor,  and  the  slave.  And  since 
mankind  are  all  equally  liable  to  afflictions  and 
distresses,  and  are  all  journeying  to  the  tomb, 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  exercise 
of  love,  with  all  its  kindred  affections,  towards 
every  class  of  our  fellow-men,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate their  sorrows,  and  to  cheer  them  on  their 
passage  through  this  region  of  mortality. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  natural  equal- 
ity subsisting  among  mankind,  in  respect  of  their 
origin,  their  corporeal  organization,  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  their  moral  depravity,  their 
wants,  their  afflictions,  their  pleasures,  and  en- 
joyments, and  the  state  to  which  they  are  reduc- 
ed after  they  have  finished  the  career  of  their 
mortal  existence.  The  illustration  of  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  quite  unnecessary,  were  it 
not  that  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind,  under 
the  influence  of  pride  and  other  malignant  pas- 
sions, are  still  disposed  to  look  down  on  certain 
classes  of  their  fellow-mortals  as  if  they  were  a 
species  of  beings  of  an  inferior  order  in  the  scale 
of  existence.  To  the  propriety  of  the  senti- 
ments now  stated,  the  sacred  Scriptures  bear 
ample  testimony.  "  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together  ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all."* 
"  Dill  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make 
my  servant,  and  did  he  not  fashion  us  alike  ?"f 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."! 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  mankind  are 
equal  in  every  thing  that  is  essential  to  the  hu- 
man character,  this  equality  lays  abroad  founda- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  universal  love  towards 
men  of  all  nations,  tribes,  conditions,  and  ranks. 
It  must  obviously  appear  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  repugnant  to  every  amiable  feel- 
ing, and  inconsistent  with  the  general  happiness 
of  the  species,  that  intelligent  beings,  who  are  all 
children  of  the  same  Almighty  Parent,  members 
of  the  same  great  family,  and  linked  together  by 
so  many  fraternal  ties,  should  "  bite  and  devour 
one  another,"  engage  in  hostile  enterprises 
against  each  other,  look  Qown  with  scorn  and 

•  Prov.  xxii.  2.     »  Job  xxxl.  15.     J  Acts  xvU.  2& 
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contempt  on  each  other,  or  even  behold  with  in- 
difference the  condition  of  the  meanest  member 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  enliglit- 
cned  reason,  congenial  to  llie  best  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
promotion  of  universal  happiness,  that  such  be- 
ings should  be  united  in  tho  bonds  of  affection 
tmd  harmony,  that  they  should  sympathize  with 
the  distressed,  delight  in  beholding  the  happi- 
ness of  all,  "  rejoice  with  tliem  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep ;" — that  every  one, 
whether  he  be  near  or  far  olT,  whether  he  be  rich 
or  poor,  whether  he  be  learned  or  inilearned, 
whether  he  belong  to  this  or  the  other  civil  or 
religious  society,  whether  his  colour  be  black  or 
white,  whether  he  be  blind,  or  deaf,  or  lame, 
whether  he  be  an  inhabitant  of  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, Barbary,  Germany,  France,  or  Spain, 
whatever  may  be  his  language,  manners,  or  cus- 
toms, should  be  recognized,  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  as  a  friend  and  brother  ;  and  a  cordial  in- 
terest felt  in  every  thing  that  concerns  his  welfare 
and  comfort.  Such  a  recognition  of  man  as  man, 
is  a  duty  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  na- 
tural equality  of  mankind,  and  is  congenial  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Universal  Parent  towards  all  his 
human  offspring.  For,  in  his  love  to  his  numerous 
family,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  he  makes 
the  same  vital  air  to  give  play  to  their  lungs,  the 
same  sun  to  cheer  and  enlighten  them,  and  the 
same  rains  and  dews  to  refresh  their  fields,  and 
to  ripen  the  fruits  of  harvest. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred,  from  what 
has  been  now  stated,  that  we  mean  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  that  subordination  of  ranks  which 
exists  in  this  world.  This  gradation  in  society 
is  the  appointment  of  God,  and  necessarily  flows 
from  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
man  is  placed  in  this  first  stage  of  his  existence  ; 
and,  were  it  completely  overthrown,  society 
would  be  plunged  into  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  it,  would  become  a  lawless  ban- 
ditti. Whether  or  not  there  exists  a  subordina- 
tion of  office  and  rank  among  »u;)enor  intelligen- 
ces of  the  same  species,  or  among  tlie  inhabitants 
cf  other  globes,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  de- 
termine ;  but  in  the  actual  condition  of  society 
in  the  world  in  which  we  dwell,  a  state  of  com- 
plete independence,  and  a  perfect  equality  of 
wealth,  station,  and  rank,  are  impossible,  so  long 
as  there  exists  a  diversity  in  the  capacities, 
tempers,  and  pursuits  of  men.  On  the  diversity 
of  rank,  and  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  as  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  princes  and  sub- 
jects, is  founded  a  great  proportion  of  those 
moral  laws  which  God  hath  promulgated  in  his 
word,  for  regulating  the  inclinations  and  the  con- 
duct of  mankind. 

Diversity  of  fortune  and  station  appears  abso- 


lutely inevitable  in  a  world  where  moral  evil  ex- 
ists, and  where  its  inhabitants  are  exposed  to 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distress.  AVhethorthw 
inhabitants  of  a  world,  where  moral  perfection 
reigns  triumphant,  can  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect 
felicity,  and  move  forward  in  progressive  im- 
provement, without  a  subordination  of  rank,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine.  But  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  it  is  a  wise  and  g^cious  appointment  of 
the  Creator,  and  is  attended  with  many  and  im- 
portant advantages.  Were  there  no  diversity  of 
wealth  and  station,  we  should  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  assis- 
tances which  we  now  enjoy.  Every  one  would 
be  obliged  to  provide  for  himself  food,  drink, 
clothing,  furniture,  shelter,  medicines,  and  rc~ 
creations;  and  in  the  sp,ason  of  sickness,  danger, 
and  distress,  he  would  have  few  or  none  to  alle- 
viate his  affliction,  and  contribute  to  his  com- 
fort. But,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  which 
DOW  exists,  an  npporiimity  is  afforded  of  em- 
ploying the  several  capacities  and  endowments 
of  mankind  in  those  lines  of  active  exertion,  for 
which  they  are  respectively  fitted,  and  of  render- 
ing them  subservient  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  general  society.  One  exercises  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  smother  that  of  a  baker  ;  one 
is  a  shoemaker,  another  a  tailor ;  one  is  an  archi- 
tect, another  a  farmer  ;  one  is  a  teacher  of  sci- 
ence or  religion  ;  others  have  their  minds  enter- 
tained and  improved  by  his  instructions.  One  is 
appoimed  a  ruler  over  a  city,  another  over  a 
kingdom ;  one  is  employed  in  writing  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  mankind,  another 
is  employed  in  printing  and  publishing  his  writ- 
ings. By  this  arrangement,  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities in  which  individuals  excel,  are  graduallj 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  per- 
fection ;  and  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual 
are  rendered  subservient  to  the  ease,  the  convt^ 
nience,  and  the  mental  improvement  of  thou 
sands. 

It  is  not  to  the  diversity  of  rank  and  station, 
that  the  evils  which  exist  among  the  various 
classes  of  society  are  to  be  attributed  ;  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  of  pride,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  on  the  other — to 
the  want  of  a  disposition  to  discharge  the  duties 
peculiar  to  each  station,  and  to  the  deficiency  of 
those  kindly  affections  which  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested towards  every  human  being,  by  men  in  all 
the  ranks  and  departments  of  life.  If  love,  in  all 
its  benevolent  ramifications,  were  to  pervade  the 
various  ranks  of  social  life,  kings  would  never 
oppress  their  subjects,  nor  masters  act  unjustly 
towards  their  servants  ;  nor  would  subjects  and 
servants  refuse  to  submit  to  just  laws,  and  equi- 
table regulations.  All  would  act  their  parts  with 
harmony  and  delight  in  this  great  moral  machine, 
and  every  station  and  rank  would  contribute,  in 
its  sphere,  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
another.     For  the  poor  caanot  do  without  the 
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ttch,  nor  the  rich  without  the  poor;  the  prince 
without  his  subjects,  nor  subjects  without  wise 
and  enlightened  rulers,  and  equitable  laws.  All 
are  linked  tou;elherby  innumerable  ties  ;  and  the 
recognition  of  these  ties,  and  the  practice  of  the 
reciprocal  duties  which  arise  out  of  them,  form 
the  source  of  individual  happiness,  anJ  the  bonds 
of  social  enjoviiient 


SECTION  II. 

THE  COyXEXIoyS  AND  RELATIONS  WHICH 
SUBSIST  AMONG  MANKIND  CONSIDERED  AS 
ESTABI.ISHINU  THE  BASIS  OF  LOVE  TO 
OUR    NEIGHBOUR. 

The  relations  which  subsist  among  mankind 
lay  a  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  the  benevo- 
lent alffciinns,  and  pjr  the  various  duties  of  social 
life  ;  and  these  relations  are  far  more  numerous 
and  extensive  than  the  generality  of  mankind  are 
disposed  to  admit.  The  relations  of  parents  and 
children,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  rulers  and 
subjects,  of  teachers  and  scholars,  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  &c.  are  recognized  by  all  as  involving  an 
obligation  to  the  exercise  of  certain  correspond- 
ing duties  and  affections.  The  moment  we  con- 
template the  relation  of  a  parent  and  a  child,  we 
at  once  perceive  the  obligation  of  love  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  and  of  reverence  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  child  ;  and,  in  every  other  relation, 
a  corresponding  duty  is  involved,  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  that  relation,  and  founded  on  the 
principle  of  love.  But  as  these  relations,  and 
their  co-responding  duties  and  affections  have 
been  frequently  illustrated,  I  shall  advert  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  generally  overlooked, 
which  demonstrate  the  universal  connexion  of  hu- 
man beings  with  each  other,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  exercise  of  love  towards  all  man- 
kind. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great 
familv  of  mankind — whether  we  look  around  on  the 
land  of  our  nativity,  or  to  distant  continents,  and 
the  oceans  which  surround  them,  we  behold  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  toiling  for  our  ease,  our 
convenience,  our  pleasure,  and  improvement. — 
Here,  we  behold  the  ploughman  turning  up  the 
furrows  of  the  soil,  and  the  sower  casting  in  the 
seed  which  is  to  produce  the  fruits  of  harvest  :— 
there,  we  behold  the  reaper  cuttins  down  the  corn 
whic'i  is  to  serve  for  our  nourishment.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  behold  the  cow-herd  tending  his 
cattle,  which  arc  to  afford  us  milk,  butler,  and 
cheese  ;  on  the  other,  we  behold  the  shepherd 
teudino  hi?!  flo<;ks,  whose  wool  is  to  provide  us 
with  warm  and  comfortable  clothing.  One  is 
preparing  leather  from  the  hides  of  oxen,  another 
IS  shaping  it  into  shoes  and  boots.  One  is  spin- 
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ning  flax  and  cotton  into  yarn,  another  is  wear< 
ing  it  into  linen  and  muslin,  to  cover  and  adorn 
us.  One  is  dressing  the  vine,  whose  juice  is  to 
cheer  and  refresh  us;  another  is  treading  the 
wine-press,  and  preparing  the  wine  for  our  use. 
Here,  we  behold  the  blacksmith  toiling  and 
sweating  at  the  anvil,  preparing  tongs,  and 
shovels,  and  grates,  for  our  apartments  ;  there, 
we  behold  the  carpenter,  with  his  hammer,  and 
plane,  and  saw,  fitting  up  beds,  and  tables,  and 
chairs,  for  our  ease  and  accommodation.  Here, 
one  is  preparing  our  food,  and  another  our  cloth- 
ing ;  there,  one  is  preparing  our  drink,  and 
another  our  medicines.  In  one  chamber,  iha 
student  of  nature  and  of  science  is  preparing,  at 
the  midnight  lamp,  those  compositions  which  are 
to  convey  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the 
minds  of  the  public  ;  in  another,  the  herald  of 
salvation  is  meditating  on  those  divine  subjects, 
which  he  is  about  to  proclaim  for  the  illumination 
and  comfort  of  assembled  multitudes.  In  short, 
to  whatever  department  of  human  society  we  di- 
rect our  attention,  and  to  whatever  quarter  we 
turn  our  eyes,  in  the  busy  scene  around  us,  we 
behold  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  exerting  their 
corporeal  and  intellectual  powers  in  those  em- 
ployments which  will  ultimately  contribute  either 
to  our  ease,  our  entertainment,  our  security,  our 
accommodation,  our  subsistence,  or  our  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement. 

But  our  connexions  with  human  beings  are 
not  confined  to  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  nor 
even  to  the  nation  in  which  we  reside.  There 
is  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  towards  which 
we  can  direct  our  view,  in  which  we  do  not  be- 
hold innumerable  links  which  connect  us  with  the 
great  family  of  mankind.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  West  India  islands,  and  we  shall  behold 
the  poor  African  slave  toiling  under  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  smarting  under 
the  cruel  lash  of  an  unfeeling  overseer,  in  order 
to  provide  for  us  sugar,  molasses,  anJ  rice,  to 
mingle  with  our  dainties,  and  to  regale  our  appe- 
tites. If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  enpire  of 
China,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  twelve 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  former  region, 
we  shall  behold  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  our  brethren  of  the  human  family  busily  em- 
ployed in  plajiting  the  tea  tree,  in  plucking  its 
leaves,  in  exposing  them  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  in  spreading  them  out  to  dry,  in  assorting 
them  into  different  parcel?,  in  packing  and  ship- 
ping them  off  for  distant  shores,  that  we,  at  a 
distance  of  nine  thousand  miles,  may  enjoy  a  de- 
licious beverage  for  our  morning  and  evening 
meals.*  If  we  turn  our  eves  on  India  and  Persia, 


•For  a  portion  of  this  beverasewe  are  Indebted 
even  to  some  of  the  monkey  tribe.  As  the  tea  shrub 
often  grov/s  on  the  nis?eil  Innks  of  steep  rrounf  airis, 
access  to  which  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  im 
practicable,  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
leaves,  make  use  of  a  singular  stratagem.    These 
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ive  pnall  find  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and 
children  assiduously  ein|il(>yed  in  cultivaiin>;  tlio 
mulberry  plant,  in  hatching  and  rearing  silk- 
worms, in  winding  and  twisting  the  delicate 
threads  which  proceed  from  these  insects,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  loom,  in  order  that  our 
ladies  may  l)«  adorned  with  this  finest  production 
of  nature  and  art.  Let  us  pass  in  imagination 
to  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  Kamlschatka, 
to  the  inliospilable  shores  of  Onaiaska  and  the 
Aleutian  isles,  and  we  shall  behold  numbers  of 
weather-beaten  wretches  exposed  to  innumerable 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  traversing  snowy  moun- 
tains, forests,  marches,  and  deserts,  suffering 
frequent  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  unknown 
islands  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  and  exposed, 
night  and  day,  to  the  chilling  frosts  of  the  polar 
region,  and  the  attacks  of  ravenous  wolves,  in 
order  to  collect  the  skins  of  otters,  and  furs  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  to  adorn  the  dress  of  our  fe- 
male friends,  and  to  shelter  them  from  tho 
winter's  cold.  Let  us  pass  to  the  forests  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hardy,  weather-beaten  peasants,  exposed 
to  many  accidents  and  privations,  will  be  seen 
cuttingdown  the  tall  firs,  larches,  and  mahogany, 
sawing  them  into  planks  and  logs,  and  conveying 
them  in  floats  along  rapid  rivers  towards  the  sea, 
to  be  shinped  for  our  country,  for  the  purposo  of 
being  formed  into  floors  and  roofs  for  our  build- 
ings, and  into  elegant  furniture  to  decorate  our 
apartments. 

Not  only  in  distant  islands  and  continents, 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ocean,  multi- 
tudes of  our  brethren  are  toiling  for  our  pleasure, 
convenience,  and  comfort.  See  yonder  vessel 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  ocean,  which  has  just 
weathered  the  storms  on  the  southern  capo  of 
Africa,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
shipwreck  on  a  rocky  shore.  For  several  weeks 
the  hardy  mariners  have  been  beating  against 
the  wind  in  the  midst  of  thunders,  lightnings, 
and  tempests,  with  mountainous  waves  con- 
tinually breaking  over  them,  darkness  surround- 
ing them  for  many  sleepless  nights,  and  the  dread 
of  impending  destruction  filling  them  with  trem- 
bling and  h  jrror.  And  why  have  they  been  ex- 
posed to  danger  so  dreadful  and  appalling  ?  That 
they  might  convey  to  our  shores,  from  China 
and  Hindostan,  slores  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  por- 
celaiu,  silks,  carpets,  and  precious  stones,  to 
supply  luxuries  to  our  tables,  and  ornaments  to 
our  dress.  See  yonder  vessel,  too,  which  is 
tossing  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  ocean, 
passing  between  shoals  and  icebergs,  and  liable 
every  moment  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  between 
mountains  of  ice.    Her  mariners  have  long  been 

■teep  places  are  generally  frequented  by  great  num- 
bers of  monkeys,  which,  being  irritated  and  provok- 
ed, to  avenge  themselves,  tear  off  the  branches,  and 
shower  them  down  upon  those  who  have  Insulted 
them.  The  Chinese  immediately  collect  these  branch- 
es awl  strip  off  their  leaves.— £r«v-  Brit.  Art.  Tea, 


exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  arcric  sky,  and  navi 
narrowly  escaped  being  plunged  into  the  deep 
by  the  slxuke  of  an  enormous  whale,  in  order 
that  we  might  ho  supplied  with  seal-skins,  whale- 
bone, and  oil  for  our  lamps. 

Even  in  the  bowels  of  the  ocean  thousands  of 
poor  wretches,  on  the  coasts  of  Califonia,  Ceylon, 
Persia,  and  China,  are  diving  amidst  its  waves, 
remaining  whole  half  hours,  at  sixty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  iis  waters,  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  sharks  and  other  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  collect  pearls  for  orna- 
ments to  the  ladies  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. — In  short,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 
on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  we  contem- 
plate a  busy  scene  of  human  beings  ploughing 
the  ocean  in  every  direction,  "Jnd  toiling,  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  storms,  and  tempests,  in  order 
to  promote  the  accommodation  of  their  fellow- 
mortals,  who  dwell  on  opposite  regions  of  the 
globe.  On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  thousands 
of  hardy  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians, 
steering  their  vessels  along  the  Baltic  and  the 
German  sea,  to  convey  to  our  shores  copper, 
timber,  pitch,  skins,  hemp,  and  tallow;  on  the 
other,  we  behold  the  Americans  ploughing  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  with  stores  of  mahogany, 
su«ar,  rice,  flour,  tobacco,  rum,  and  brandy. 
Along  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons are  conveying  to  Europe,  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  precious  stones,  and  all  the  other  riches 
of  Peru.  Even  from  the  southern  icy  ocean, 
where  nature  appears  bound  in  the  fetters  of 
eternal  ice,  the  adventurous  mariner  is  convey- 
ing to  our  shores  furs  of  various  kinds,  with  the 
products  of  seals  and  whales.  And,  in  return 
for  the  supply  we  receive  from  foreign  regions, 
our  British  sailors  are  traversing  every  sea  and 
ocean,  and  distributing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  clime  the  productions  of  our  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures. 

Even  in  the  subterraneous  apartments  of  the 
globe,  as  well  as  upon  its  surface,  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  are  labouring,  in  confined 
and  gloomy  regions,  to  promote  our  comforts  and 
enjoyments.  The  copper  mines  in  Sweden  are 
situated  at  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  contain  a  vast  num- 
ber of  subterraneous  apartments,  branching  in 
all  directions.  In  these  dreary  abodes,  twelve 
hundred  wretched  beings  are  doomed  to  pass 
their  existence,  deprived  of  the  cheerful  light  ot 
day — toiling,  almost  naked,  in  the  midst  of  hot 
and  sulphureous  vapours,  and  under  severe  task- 
masters, in  order  that  we  may  be  supplied  with 
the  best  species  of  copper,  for  forming  our  ket- 
tles, cauldrons,  and  copper-plate  engravings. 
The  salt  mines  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Potosi  and  Peru,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  subterraneous  mansions,  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  present  to  our  view 
numerous  groups  of  our  fellow-men,  all  engsigvd 
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hi  similar  toils  anil  1  abours,  in  order  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  riches,  the  elegancies,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  In  our  own  country,  how 
many  thousands  of  our  brelliren  are  labouring 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth,  far  beneath  its 
surface,  exposed  to  the  suffocation  of  the  choke- 
damp  and  the  explosions  of  the  fire-damp,  in 
procuring  for  us  that  invaluable  foBsil,  which 
warms  and  cheers  our  winter  apartments,  which 
cooks  our  victuals,  and  enables  us  to  carry  on 
the  various  processes  of  our  arts  and  manufac- 
tories ! 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  nre  connected  with 
our  fellow-men,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
fcv  thousands  of  ties  ; — that  millions  of  human  be- 
ings, whom  wc  have  never  seen,  nor  never  will 
see  on  this  side  the  grave,  are  labouring  to  pro- 
mote our  interests,  without  whose  exertions  we 
should  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  proportion  of 
our  accomodations  and  enjoyments.  While  we 
are  sitting  in  our  comfortable  apartments,  feast- 
ing on  the  bounties  of  Providence,  thousands, 
and  ten  thousands  of  our  brethren  of  mankind,  in 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  are  assiduously 
labouring  to  procure  for  us  supplies  for  some 
future  entertainment.  One  is  sowing  the  seed, 
another  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  harvest ;  one  is 
providing  fuel,  and  another  furs  and  flannel,  to 
guard  us  fiom  the  winter's  cold;  one  is  convey- 
ing home  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life, 
another  is  bringing  intelligence  from  our  friends 
in  distant  lands  ;  one  is  carrying  grain  to  the 
mill,  another  is  grinding  it,  and  another  is  con- 
veying it  along  the  road  to  our  habitations  ;  one 
is  in  search  of  medicines  to  assuage  our  pains, 
and  another  is  in  search  of  consolation  to  sooth 
our  wounded  spirits.  In  the  midst  of  these  ne- 
ver-ceasing exertions,  some  are  crossing  deep 
and  dangerous  rivers,  some  are  traversing  a  vast 
howling  wilderness  ;  some  are  wandering  amidst 
swampy  moors,  and  trackless  heaths ;  some  are 
parched  with  thirst  in  sandy  deserts  ;  some  are 
shivering  and  benumbed  amidst  the  blasts  of 
winter;  some  are  toiling  along  steep  and  dan- 
gerous roads,  and  others  are  tossing  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  buffeted  by  the  winds  and  raging 
billows. 

And,  since  we  are  connected  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  so  many  links,  ij  it  not  reasonable, 
is  it  not  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  we 
should  be  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
sympathy  and  benevolent  affections  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  various  classes  of  mankind  in 
every  country,  who  are  toiling  for  our  ease  and 
gratification,  seldom  or  never  think  of  us  in  the 
midst  of  their  difficulties  and  labours.  Perhaps 
they  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  earn  their 
daily  subsistence,  and  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  their  families  ;  perhaps  they  are  actuated  by 
the  most  selfish  motives,  and  by  principles  of 
vanity  and  avarice  ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
wider  the  influence  of  that  depravity  which  is 


common  to  the  species,  may  be  secretly  cursing 
and  reproaching  us  as  individuals,  or  as  a  nation. 
But,  Irom  whatever  motives  their  labours  and 
exertions  proceed,  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  tjn 
denied,  and  which  thev  cannot  prevent,  that  we 
actually  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them;  and,  that,  with- 
out them,  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  comforts  and  enjoyments  wliich 
render  existence  desirable,  and  which  cheer  us 
in  our  pilgrimage  to  the  grave. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  almost  every  artificial 
object  that  surrounds  us,  and  in  every  enjoyment 
we  possess  from  day  to  day,  so  many  sensible 
emblems  of  our  connexion  with  every  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  mankind.  When  we  .sit  down 
to  a  dish  of  tea,  we  are  reminded  of  the  crowded 
and  busy  population  of  China,  where  this  plant  is 
produced,  and  of  the  poor  African  slave,  through 
whose  sorrows  and  toils  the  sugar  we  mix  with 
it  is  prepared.  And  shall  we  not  feel  a  kindly 
affection  for  those  whose  labours  procure  us  such 
a  refreshing  beverage  ?  And  should  not  our  love 
prompt  us  to  every  active  exertion  by  which  their 
miseries  may  be  alleviated,  and  their  intellectual 
and  religious  improvement  promoted  ?  When 
we  look  at  the  pearls  which  adorn  us,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  poor  wretch  who  has  plunged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  scrambled  among 
projecting  rocks,  to  the  danger  of  his  life,  in  or- 
der to  procure  them.  When  we  look  at  a  cop- 
per-plate engraving,  we  are  reminded  of  the  dark 
and  cheerless  recesses  of  the  copper  mines, 
where  hundreds  are  employed  in  digging  for  this 
useful  metal.  When  we  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
cheerful  fire,  we  are  reminded  of  the  gloomy  sub- 
terraneous regions  to  which  so  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen are  confined,  and  the  toils  and  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  before  our  coals  can  be 
dragged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  And  while 
we  feel  delighted  with  the  diversified  enjoyment 
which  flows  from  the  labour  and  industry  of  every 
class  of  mankind,  is  it  reasonable  that  we  should 
look  with  indifference  on  any  one  of  them  ?  Is 
it  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  with  every  thing  that  we  consider  as 
amiable  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  should 
embrace  them  all  in  the  arms  of  kindness  and 
brotherly  affection,  and  that  our  active  powers, 
so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  promote  their  present 
and  everlasting  happiness  ?  At  present,  they 
seldom  think  about  the  benefits  they  are  procur- 
ing for  us  and  others  by  their  useful  labours  ;  but 
were  their  circumstances  meliorated,  were  their 
miseries  relieved,  were  their  minds  expanded  by 
instruction,  were  their  moral  powers  cultivated 
and  improved,  were  they  to  behold  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family  for  whom  they  are 
labouring,  exerting  every  nerve  to  promote  their 
moral  improvement  and  domestic  enjoyment,  it 
would  produce  many  pleasing  emotions  in  their 
breasts,   in  the  midst  of  all   their  toilsome  la-- 
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bourn,  to  reflect  that  their  exertio'is  arc  the 
means  of  distribiiling  numerous  comf>rts  and 
conveniences  ainun;;  men  of  ditferenl  nations, 
ranks,  kindreds,  and  languages.  Their  minds 
would  lake  a  more  extensive  range  among  the 
various  tribes  of  mankind  vvilh  which  they  are 
connected,  as  inleihgenoes  of  the  same  species  ; 
they  would  learn  to  trace  iho  remotest  conse- 
quences of  every  branch  of  labour,  and  of  every 
mechanical  operatiun  in  which  l|^ey  are  engaged, 
and  they  would  thus  feel  themselves  more  inti- 
mately related  to  every  individual  of  the  great 
family  to  which  they  belong. 

That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Creator  that  an 
extensive  and  affectionate  intercourse  should  be 
carried  on  between  the  remotest  tribes  of  man- 
kind, appears  even  from  the  physical  constitu- 
tion and  arrangement  of  our  globe.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  is  every  where  indented  with  rivers 
of  various  dimensions,  winding  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  continents  and  the  larger 
islands,  and  some  of  them  running  a  course  of 
several  thousands  of  miles.  In  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, above  four  hundred  rivers  of  large  di- 
mensions are  rolling  from  the  mountains  towards 
the  sea  ;  and  in  the  western  continent,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  f)rty  majestic  streams  are 
to  be  found,  connecting  the  highest  and  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  land  with  the  ocean,  besides 
thousands  of  streams  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  formed  of  such  a  con- 
sistency, or  specific  gravity,  that  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  large  floating  edifices  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  parts  are  so  yielding  as  to  permit 
such  vehicles  to  move  with  rapidity  along  its 
surface,  through  its  waves  and  billows.  In  vir- 
tue of  this  arrangement,  the  ocean,  instead  of 
standing  as  an  everlasting  barrier  between  the 
nations,  has  become  a  medium  for  the  most 
speedy  intercourse  between  distant  lands.  The 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  globe,  contri- 
butes likewise  by  its  agency  to  promote  the  samo 
important  end.  By  the  impulsion  of  its  differ- 
ent masses  in  various  directions,  our  ships  are 
wafted  with  considerable  velocity  along  the  sur- 
face of  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans,  to  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  By  means  of  these  ar- 
rangements which  the  Creator  has  established, 
the  treasures  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  inland 
parts  of  the  continents  and  islands,  are  conveyed 
towards  the  sea,  and  transported  from  one  island 
and  continent  to  another ;  and  thus  the  various 
tribes  of  mankind  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
each  other,  of  cultivating  an  affectionate  inter- 
course, and  of  contributing  to  their  mutual  en- 
joyment. And  as  it  is  probable  that  there  exist 
in  nature  certain  powers  or  principles  not  yet 
discovered,  the  agency  of  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  propelling  of  machines  and  vehicles  over 
land  and  water,  and  through  the  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  a  velocity  much  superior  to 
what  has   hitherto  been  effected ; — it  appears 


evident,  that  the  Creator,  in  forming  such  prin- 
ciples, and  in  permitting  man  to  discover  their 
nature  and  energies,  intended  that  they  should 
be  apjiliud  fijr  promoting  a  rapid  and  endearing 
intercourse  among  all  the  branches  of  thai 
large  family  which  he  has  placed  upon  the  globe. 
And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  future  ages  of 
the  world,  by  means  of  improvements  in  art 
and  science,  such  intercourse  will  be  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  wo  cannot  at  present 
form  any  adequate  conception. 

It  appears,  then  to  be  one  great  design  of  the 
Creator,  in  connecting  mankind  by  so  many 
links,  and  in  rendering  them  dependent  upon 
each  other,  though  placai  in  opposite  regions  of 
the  globe,  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  affectitms  between  men  of 
all  na'ions,  and  ultimately  to  unite  the  whole  hu- 
man race  in  one  harmonious  and  affectionate  so- 
ciety. And  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  every 
human  being  to  cultivate  those  dispositions,  and 
to  prosecute  that  train  of  action  which  have  a 
tendency  to  accomplish  the  plans  of  the  Univer- 
sal Parent,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
intelligent  offsprin;;.  In  so  doing,  he  contributes 
to  his  own  individual  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  that  of  all  the  moral  intelligences  in  hea* 
yen  and  earth  with  which  he  is  connected. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DESTINATION  OT  MA?rKI.'VZ> 
CONSIDERED  AS  \  BASIS  FOR  LOVE  TO  OtJR 
NEIGHBOUR,  AND  AS  A  MOTIVE  TO  1X9 
EXERCISE. 

The  present  world  is  not  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  mankind.  It  is  only  a  passing  scene 
through  which  they  are  now  travelling  to  that  im- 
mortal existence  which  will  have  no  termination. 
Man  is  at  present  in  the  infancy  of  his  being  ; 
his  faculties  aie  only  beginning  to  expand,  his 
moral  powers  are  feeble  and  depraved,  his  intel- 
lectual views  are  circumscribed  within  a  narrow 
ranse,  and  all  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
demonstrate  that  the  present  scene  is  connected 
with  the  future,  and  is  introductory  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment.  "  We  know," 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  '•  that  if  this  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  And  our  Sa- 
viour declares,  that  "  the  hour  is  coming,  in 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth,"  and  that  "  our 
vile  bodies  shall  be  changed,  and  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,"  and  shall  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  new  world,  "  which  is  incorrUfH 
tible,  undeSled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away." 
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Th<?  capacity  of  making  perpetual  advances 
in  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence,  is  that  in  which  the  true 
dignity  of  man  consists  ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
and  the  high  destination  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, there  is  no  difference  between  the  hi^'K 
and  the  low,  the  slave  who  is  chained  tc  a 
galley,  and  the  sovereign  at  whose  nod  the  na- 
tions tremble.  They  are  equally  destined  to  im- 
mortality, and  will  exist  in  a  future  world,  when 
time  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  present 
state  sha\).  come  to  a  close.  If  man  were  only 
the  creature  of  a  day,  whose  prospects  are 
bounded  by  this  terrestrial  scene,  and  whose 
hopes  terminate  in  the  tomb,  it  might  appear  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether 
or  not  our  benevolent  regards  were  extended  to 
our  fellow-men,  except  in  so  far  as  our  self-in- 
terest and  avarice  were  concerned.  The  happi- 
ness of  a  fellow-creature  might  then  be  consider- 
ed as  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  his  dissolu- 
tion, at  death,  a  circumstance  as  trivial  as  the 
falling  of  a  leaf  in  autumn,  or  the  sinking  of  a 
stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  it  would  still  be  conducive  to  hu- 
man happiness  during  the  short  and  uncertain 
span  of  our  existence,  that  all  the  branches  of 
the  human  family  were  cemented  together  in 
union  and  affection.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
all  the  intelligent  beings  around  us,  with  whom 
we  more  immediately  associate,  and  all  those  in 
distant  lands  with  whom  we  are  connected  by 
the  ties  of  one  common  nature,  and  on  whom  we 
depend  for  many  of  our  comforts,  are  destined 
along  with  ourselves  to  an  eternal  world,  in 
another  region  of  the  Creator's  empire;  and 
that  the  affections  we  now  cultivate,  and  the 
conduct  we  pursue  in  reference  to  our  brethren, 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  that  iratnortal  ex- 
istence ;— this  consideration  stamps  an  import- 
ance on  the  exercise  of  brotherly  affection  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  language  to  ex- 
press. It  shows  us,  that  the  dispositions  which 
we  ROW  indulge,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
treat  the  meanest  of  our  fellow-creatures,  may 
be  recognised  and  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant effects  a  thousand  millions  of  years 
hence,  and  may  run  parallel  in  their  conse- 
quences even  with  eternity  itself. 

We  may,  perhaps,  view  it  as  a  matter  of  tri- 
vial moment  in  what  manner  we  now  conduct 
ourselves  towards  a  servant  or  a  slave  ;  whether 
■  we  render  his  life  miserable  by  hard  labour, 
cruel  insults,  and  contemptuous  treatment,  or 
study  to  promote  his  comfort  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment ;  whether  we  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  duty  to  his  God  and  to  his  fel- 
low men,  or  labour  to  promote  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement.  We  may  view  with  in- 
differeace  or  contempt  the  person  and  the  family 
of  a  poor  pious  neighbour,  who  has  earned  a 
■caaty  s'lbsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 


may  behold  his  body  laid  in  the  grave  with  aa 
much  apathy  as  we  behold  the  carcass  of  a  dog 
thrown  into  a  pond.  Bui  could  we  follow  the 
pious  man  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  tomb,  into 
that  immortal  scene  which  has  burst  upon  his 
disencumbered  spirit  ;  could  we  trace  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  faculties  towards  objects  which 
lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  mortals,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  moral  powers;  could  we  behold  his 
mouldered  frame  starting  up  to  new  life  at  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,"  and  arrayed  in  new 
splendour  and  beauty  ;  could  we  contemplate  him 
placed  in  a  station  of  dignity  and  honour  among 
the  sons  of  God,"  in  that  glorious  residence  to 
which  he  is  destined  ;  his  intellectual  powers  ex- 
panding, grasping  the  most  sublime  objects,  and 
pushing  forward  in  the  career  of  perpetual  im- 
provement, without  the  least  stain  of  moral  im- 
perfection ; — would  we  now  treat  such  a  one  with 
malevolence,  or  even  with  indifference  or  ne- 
glect ?  And  were  we  placed  by  his  side  in  such 
a  dignified  station,  what  would  our  feelings  be 
when  we  recollected  the  apathy,  the  indifference, 
and  even  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  treated 
in  this  sublunary  scene  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
could  we  follow  the  poor  wretched  slave  to  the 
future  world,  and  contemplate  the  degradation 
and  misery  to  which  he  is  there  reduced  m  con- 
sequence of  our  malevolence  and  neglect,  what 
emotions  of  horror  and  indignation  should  wo 
not  feel  at  the  recollection  of  that  pride  and  dis- 
affection which  led  us  to  act  so  basely  towards 
a  fellow-immortal,  whom  it  was  in  our  power  to 
have  trained  to  wisdom,  to  excellence,  and  to  a 
happy  i:nmorta!ily  ?  When,  therefore,  we  be- 
hold individuals  withholding  their  benevolent  re- 
gard from  their  brethren  of  mankind,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  haughtiness  and  contempt,  wa 
must  conclude  that  such  persons  overlook  the 
true  dignity  of  man,  and  secretly  disbelieve  the 
reality  of  an  immortal  state  of  existence,  whatever 
professions  they  may  make  to  the  contrary.  For 
the  consideration  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  man- 
kind reflects  a  dignity  on  the  meanest  human  be- 
ing, and  attaches  an  importance  to  all  our  affec- 
tions and  actions  in  relation  to  him,  unspeakably 
greater  than  if  his  existence  were  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and  throws 
completely  into  the  shade  all  the  degrading  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  is  now  surrounded. 

When  we  consider  our  brethren  of  the  human 
family  in  the  light  oCimmorlal  intelligences,  and 
look  forward  to  the  scenes  of  the  eternal  world, 
a  crowd  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind.  A  wide  and  unbounded  pros'tect 
opens  before  us.  Amidst  new  creations  and  ^ho 
revolutions  of  systems  and  worlds,  new  displays 
of  the  Creator's  power  and  providence  burst  upon 
the  view.  We  behold  ourse'ves  placed  on  a 
theatre  of  action  and  enjoyment,  and  passing 
through  "  scenes  and  changes"  which  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  transactions  and  events  ol 
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•his  siibhinarj  world.  We  behold  ourselves 
niiiigiiiia  with  beings  of  a  superior  order,  cuhi- 
vatiiig  nobler  atTections,  and  enpvged  in  nn>re 
sublime  employments  than  those  whidi  now  oc- 
cupy our  attention.  We  behold  ourselves  asso- 
ciated with  men  of  all  nations  aiKl  kindreils,  and 
with  those  who  lived  in  tlie  remotest  periods  of 
time.  .Millions  of  years  roll  on  afier  millions,  our 
capacities  and  powers  of  intellect  are  still  ex- 
paiidin;j;,  and  new  scenes  of  beauty  and  mat,'iiifi- 
ceiice  are  per|>etually  burstini;  on  the  astonished 
mind,  without  any  prospect  of  a  termination. — 
Amidst  those  eternal  scenes,  we  shall  doubtless 
enter  into  the  most  intimate  connexions  with  per- 
sons whom  we  have  never  seen,  from  whom  we 
are  now  separated  by  continents  and  oceans,  with 
tliose  whose  bodies  are  now  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
with  those  wlio  have  not  yet  entered  on  the  stage 
of  existence,  and  with  those  with  whom  we  now 
refuse  to  associate  on  account  of  their  rank,  and 
station,  and  religious  opinions.  That  man,  into 
whose  dwelling  we  would  not  at  present  deign 
to  enter,  and  with  whom  we  would  abhor  to  min- 
gle in  the  public  services  of  religion,  may  then  be 
one  of  our  chief  companions  in  the  regions  of 
bliss,  in  directing  and  expanding  our  views  ofthe 
glory  and  magnificence  of  Gixl.  The  man  whom 
we  now  hate  and  despise,  and  whose  offers  of  as- 
sistance we  would  treat  with  disdain,  may  in 
that  happier  world  be  a  principal  agent  in  opening 
to  our  view  new  sources  of  contemplation  and 
delight.  That  servant  whom  we  now  treat  as  a 
being  of  inferior  species,  at  whom  we  frown  and 
Bcold  with  feelings  of  proud  superiority,  may  be 
our  instructor  and  director,  and  every  way  our 
superior,  in  that  region  where  earthly  distinctions 
are  unknown.  That  humble  instructor  whom 
we  now  despise,  and  whose  sentiments  we  treat 
with  contempt,  may,  in  that  world  ofintelliaence 
and  love,  be  our  teacher  and  our  guide  to  direct 
our  views  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  the 
arrangenients  of  his  providence,  and  ofthe  glories 
of  his  empire.  There  the  prince  may  yield  prece- 
dence to  his  subjects,  the  master  to  the  slave, 
and  the  peer  to  the  humblest  peasant.  For  no 
pre-eminence  of  birth,  fortune,  or  learning,  no 
excellence  but  that  which  is  f  lurxled  on  holiness 
and  virtue,  on  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, will  have  any  place  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  world  where  human  distinctions  are 
for  ever  abolished  and  unknown.  And  shall  we 
now  refuse  lo  acknowledge  those  who  are  to  be 
our  friends  and  companions  in  that  future  world  ? 
Is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
to  the  voice  of  God  that  we  should  regard  them 
with  complacency  and  afftsction,  whatever  be  the 
garb  they  now  wear,  whatever  be  their  colour  or 
features,  and  in  whatever  island  or  continent 
ihey  may  now  reside? 

It  muKt,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  oui  world  will  not  be  exalted  to  dignity 
and  happiness  in  the  future  state.    A  great  pro 


poition  of  them,  in  their  present  state  of  doprar^ 
ty  and  degradation,  are  altogether  unqualified  fof 
participating  in  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of 
celestial  intelligences.  Whole  nations  arn  stiTi 
overspread  with  intelloclual  darkness,  ignoraiU 
of  their  eternal  destination,  ami  immersed  in  im- 
moralities and  vile  abominations.  And,  even  in 
those  countries  where  the  light  of  revelation  has 
dispelled  the  gloom  of  heathenism,  a  vast  mass  of 
human  beings  are  to  be  fount.,  "  hav"lng  their  un- 
derstandings darkened,  alienated  from  the  life  rt 
God,"  and  sunk  into  the  miie  of  every  moral  pol- 
lution. Still,  we  have  no  reason,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  overlook  their  native  digruty,  and  their 
high  destination.  Every  human  being  we  see 
around  us,  however  low  in  rank,  or  degraded  by 
vice,  is  endowed  with  an  immortal  nature,  and  ia 
capable  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  heaven;  and  there  is  not  a  siugte  indivi- 
dual to  whom  we  can  point,  either  in  our  own 
country  or  in  other  lands,  in  relation  to  whom  wo 
are  authorized  to  affirm,  that  he  will  not  be  a 
participator  in  immortal  bliss.  And,  thc-efore, 
every  man  with  whom  we  associate,  and  whon> 
we  recognize  in  the  circle  ofsociety  around  us, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  one  with  whom  we  may  as- 
sociate in  the  wor?d  to  come.  And  as  to  those 
who  appear  to  be  partially  enlightened  and  reno- 
vated in  their  minds,  we  ought  not  to  withhold 
our  affection  and  complacency  on  account  of  their 
ignorance,  their  contracted  views,  or  erroneous 
opinions.  We  should  view  them,  not  as  they  ara 
in  their  present  state  of  infancy  and  weakness, 
but  as  they  will  be  when  arrived  at  maturity  and 
manhood ;  not  as  they  apjx;ar  in  the  first  weak 
essays  of  their  inttrllectual  powers,  aixi  in  the 
lowest  step  of  their  existence,  but  as  they  will  ap- 
pear in  their  career  of  improvement  after  a  laps» 
of  millions  of  ages.  Carrying  Kx'ward  our  views 
to  those  eternal  scenes,  and  accompanying  our 
brethren  ofthe  human  family  through  alt  the  gra- 
dations of  their  existence  in  future  worlds,  w» 
behold  their  faculties  in  progressive  expansion, 
their  minds  approximating  nearer  to  the  source 
of  eternal  wisdom,  their  views  ofthe  empire  of 
Omnipotence  continually  enlarging,  their  know- 
ledge ofthe  [)ian  of  redemption,  and  hs  numerous 
bearings,  for  ever  increasing  ;  their  love  and  af^ 
fection  to  God  and  to  fellow  intelligences  waxing 
into  a  m')re  ardent  flame;  every  evil  propensity 
corrected,  every  imperfection  removed,  every 
blossom  of  virtue  fully  expanded,  and  "  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory"  perradii^  every 
faculty  of  their  souls.  And  can  we  behold  intel- 
ligent minds,  capable  of  so  high  and  dignified  at- 
tainments, and  the  con>[)anior>s  of  our  future 
destiny,  with  indifference  or  contempt?  Is  there 
not  here  a  broad  foundation  laid  (or  the  most  ex- 
pansive emanations  of  love  towards  every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  however 
much  he  may  be  obscured,  and  sullied  by  folly 
and  sin  in  tLis  first  stage  of  his  existence  ? 
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In  the  mean  time,  while  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  immersed  in  ignorance  and  vice, 
while  the  image  of  their  Maker  is  defaced,  and 
their  immortal  powers  prostituted  to  the  vilest 
passions,  the  most  noble  and  honourable  opera- 
tion in  which  love  can  be  engaged,  is  to  devise 
and  execute  schemes  by  which  our  degraded 
brethren  may  be  raised  to  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence;  to  train  up  young  immortals  in  re- 
ligion and  virtue  ;  to  diffuse  the  principles  of 
useful  knowledge  among  all  ranks  ;  to  counteract 
the  diabolical  spirit  of  war  and  contention  ;  to 
abolish  slavery  in  every  shape  ;  to  meliorate  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society;  to  publish  the  revelation  of  God  in 
every  language,  and  to  send  forth  the  messen- 
gers of  salvation  to  every  land,  to  instruct  men  of 
all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  path  which 
leads  to  a  blessed  immortality.  Thus  shall  we 
be  enabled  to  manifest  our  love  towards  all  our 
brethren  of  the  human  family;  thus  shall  we  con- 
tribute to  render  them  worthy  of  our  highest  af- 
fection, and  to  prepare  them  for  the  exalted 
exercises  and  employments  of  the  life  to  come. 


SECTION  IV. 

LOVE  TO  GOD  AND  OUR  NEIGHBOUR  ENFORCED 
AND  ILLUSTRATED,  FROM  A  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  MISERABLE  EFFECTS  WHICH 
WOULD  ENSUE  WERE  THESE  PRINCIPLES 
REVERSED,  AND  WERE  RATIONAL  BEINGS 
TO    ACT    ACCORDINGLr. 

The  two  leading  principles  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
fofni  the  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the  intelli- 
gent universe.  Consequently,  were  these  prin- 
ciples reversed,  and  were  moral  agents  to  act 
accordingly,  the  moral  world  would  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  of  the  most  dismal  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Every  action  would  he  dictated 
by  feelings  of  pure  maltvolence,  and  misery  in 
every  shape  would  be  the  great  object  which  hu- 
man beings  would  exert  their  powers  to  accom- 
plish. Gould  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  so- 
ciety could  subsist  for  any  length  of  lime  under 
the  unrestrained  operation  of  such  a  principle,  the 
following,  among  many  thousands  of  similar  ef- 
fects, would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  results. 

Every  individual  would  exhibit,  in  every 
action,  the  character  of  a  fiend  ;  and  every  fami- 
ly would  display  a  miniature  picture  of  hell. — 
Between  the  husband  and  wife  there  would  be 
nothing  but  incessant  brawling,  dissension,  and 
execration.  Whatever  was  ardently  desired  by 
the  one  would  be  as  resolutely  and  obstinately 
opposi-d  by  the  other  ;  and  the  fury  and  resentment 
excited  by  unsatisfied  desires,  and  disappointed 


hopes,  would  destroy  every  vestige  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  stimulate  a  host  of  infernal  pas- 
sions to  rage  without  control.  Their  children 
would  be  actuated  by  the  same  diabolical  tempers. 
The  son  would  take  an  infernal  pleasure  in  curs- 
ing, insulting,  and  reproaching  "  the  father  that 
begat  him,"  and  in  trampling  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation on  the  mother  who  gave  him  birth. — 
Brothers  and  sisters  would  live  under  the  con- 
tinual influence  of  malice  and  envy,  "  hateful,  and 
hating  one  another."  Whatever  actions  tended 
to  irritate,  to  torment,  and  to  enrage  the  passions 
of  each  other,  and  to  frustrate  their  desires  and 
expectations,  would  be  performed  with  a  grin  of 
infernal  delight.  Mutual  scufliles  and  execrations 
would  ensue.  One  would  have  his  eye-ball  bruis- 
ed, or  knocked  out  of  its  socket,  another  would 
have  his  teeth  driven  out  of  his  jaws  ;  one  would 
have  his  hair  torn  from  its  roots,  another  his 
skull  fractured  with  repeated  blows  ;  the  legs  of 
one  would  be  full  of  bruises  and  putrifying 
sores,  and  the  face  of  another  all  over  covered 
with  blotches  and  scars,  most  hideous  to  behold  ; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  contention,  the  hand  of  a 
brother  would  plunge  his  dagger  into  a  brother's 
heart.  In  larger  societies,  fraud,  falsehood,  de- 
ceit, seduction,  quarrels,  oppression,  plunder,  ra- 
pine, murder,  and  assassination,  would  be  the 
common  occurrences  of  every  day  and  every  hour. 
The  seller  would  uniformly  endeavour  to  cheat 
the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  would  endeavour,by  every 
kind  of  fraud,  or  open  force,  to  deprive  the  sel- 
ler of  the  value  of  his  commodities.  Poison  would 
be  sold  for  medicine,  and  deleterious  mixtures  and 
poisonous  drut;s  would  be  mixed  up  with  the  com- 
mon articles  of  food,  that  the  venders  might  enjoy 
the  diabolical  pleasure  of  hearing  of  the  pains, 
the  agonies,  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  victims 
of  their  villany.  The  debauchee  would  triumph 
in  the  number  of  victims  he  had  rendered  wretch- 
ed and  forlorn  by  his  wiles  and  depraved  pas- 
sions ;  the  strong  would  oppress  the  weak,  and 
rejoice  in  depriving  them  of  every  comfort,  and 
the  powerful  would  exult  in  trampling  under  their 
feet  the  persons  and  the  property  of  (he  poor,  and 
in  beholding  the  extent  of  the  miseries  ihey  had 
created. 

In  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  every  one 
would  be  maltreated,  insulted,  and  reproached, 
as  he  walked  along  the  street ;  the  lip  would  be 
shot  out  with  a  diabolical  grin  at  every  passen- 
ger, which  would  be  returned  with  the  frown  and 
the  scowl  of  a  demon.  Every  passenger  that 
met  another  on  the  highway  would  be  encoun- 
tered with  blows,  execrations,  and  reproaches; 
and  he  who  met  his  neighbour  unawares  in  the 
recesses  of  a  forest,  would  receive  a  dagger  in 
his  breast  before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger. 
Words  would  be  exchanged  between  man  and 
man  that  would  cut  each  other's  hearts  "  like  the 
piercings  of  a  sword,"  and  horrible  contentions, 
accompanied  with  rage  and  fury,  and  woundd 
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and  bruises  would  be  presented  to  iho  vii-w  in 
everv  cilVi  and  village,  ami  rural  scene.  When 
one  had  tinishe<t  a  house  lo  shelter  him  from  iho 
Blorm,  a  number  of  desperadoes,  in  horrid  coii»- 
bination,  would  overturn  the  mansion,  and  crush 
him  amiint;  the  ruins.  When  one  had  planted 
vines  and  fiuit-frees,  others  would  seize  the  o[>- 
porlunity,  when  they  wore  beginning  lo  bud  and 
blossotn,  to  tear  ihem  up  by  the  roots ;  persons 
who  sowed  the  seed  in  spring  could  have  no  con- 
fidence that  they  would  ever  reap  the  fruits  in 
autumn  ;  and  no  one  could  have  the  least  secu- 
rity that  the  wealili  and  jiroperty  he  possessed 
to-dav  would  be  his  to-morrow.  No  one  could 
feel  secure  for  a  single  hour,  that  his  life  was 
not  in  danger  from  the  sword  of  the  murderer  or 
the  assassin  ;  everv  man  would  live  in  continual 
fear  and  alarm  ;  no  pleasing  prospects  nor  hopes 
of  future  enjoyment  would  ever  calm  the  tumul- 
tuous passions,  or  cheer  the  distracted  mind  ;  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  falsehoiMl  in  every  shape 
would  walk  triumphant;  the  mind  would  be  dis- 
tracted amidst  its  ignorance  of  the  scenes  and 
events  that  were  happening  around  it ;  for  no  in- 
telligence could  be  believed,  and  no  one  could 
certainly  know  the  reality  of  any  object  or  event, 
unless  he  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Schools, 
seminaries  of  learning,  universities,  and  acade- 
mies would  have  no  existence,  and  no  one  could 
gain  an  acquaintance  with  any  principle  or  fact 
in  the  universe  around  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  had  made  the  investigation  by  means  of  his 
own  senses  and  powers.  Tormented  by  tumul- 
tuous passions  ragins  within,  in  continual  alarm 
from  desperadoes,  plunderers,  and  assassins  rag- 
ing around,  looking  back  on  the  past  with  horri- 
ble recollections,  and  contemplating  the  future 
with  terror  and  dismav,  the  mind  would  feel  it- 
self fixed  in  a  scene  of  misery  and  wretchedness, 
which  no  words  could  describe  nor  pencil  deli- 
neate. 

If  we  could  suppose  a  number  of  such  beings 
leagued  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
schemes  of  malevolence  more  completely  into 
effect,  one  of  their  employments  would  be  to  set 
fire  to  houses  and  villages,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  infernal  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
fellow-creatures  deprived  of  every  shelter,  and 
of  beholding  men,  women,  and  children  roasting 
in  the  flames.  Another  employment  would  be 
to  poison  the  springs  of  water,  that  they  might 
behold  one  after  another,  from  the  sucking  child 
to  the  hoary  head,  seized  with  excruciating  pains, 
and  sinking  into  the  agonies  of  death.  Another 
gratification  of  malevolence  would  be  to  dam  up 
the  rivers  in  their  rapid  course,  that  they  miiiht 
overflow  the  circumjacent  plains,  in  order  that 
thev  might  feast  their  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  de- 
vastation and  ruin  that  would  thus  be  created, 
«nd  on  the  terror  and  destruction  of  the  wretched 
wLabitanis.     The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with 


oil  its  ttccompuniuients,  the  crash  of  fallhtf 
houses,  und  of  palaces  tumbling  into  ruin ;  tha 
terror  and  confusion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wail- 
ings  of  rtomeii  and  children,  and  the  groans  of 
the  burning  victims,  would  be  a  feast  to  the  eyes 
and  music  to  the  ears  of  such  rnalit:naiu  beings, 
as  tliey  once  were  lo  iVero,  when,  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  he  beheld  Rome  wrapt  in  the 
flumes  which  he  himself  had  kindled,  and  sung 
on  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Even  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  ocean  such  revolting  scenes 
would  be  frequently  realized.  When  two  ships 
descried  each  other,  a  diabolical  onset  would 
ensue.  To  set  on  flames  the  respective  vessels, 
to  sink  them  in  the  deep,  or  to  cause  them  lo 
burst  with  a  horrid  explosion,  would  be  the  ob- 
ject of  both  the  crews  ;  that  ihev  might  feast 
their  malevolence  on  the  spectacle  of  wounds 
and  carnage,  of  drowning  wretches  covered  with 
blood  and  scars,  fiijhting  with  the  billows,  and 
scrambling  for  safety  among  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck. 

Were  it  possible  that  discoveries  in  art  and 
science  could  be  made  by  intelligences  actuated 
by  such  malignant  passions,  they  would  be  all 
apjjlied  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  malevolence. 
The  force  of  gunpowder  would  be  employed  to 
blow  ships  and  houses  to  atoms,  to  shake  popu- 
lous cities  to  their  foundations,  and  to  create 
among  their  inhabitants  universal  horror  and 
alarm ;  the  force  of  steam  woiild  be  employed  in 
producing  destructive  explosions,  and  in  propel- 
ling the  instruments  of  death  and  devastation 
among  a  surrounding  populace.  Air  balloons 
would  be  employed  for  enabling  them  lo  carry 
their  malignant  schemes,  in  relation  lo  distant 
tribes,  more  speedily  into  effect ;  for  hiirli'ig 
down  upon  towns  and  villages  stones,  and  bullets, 
and  darts;  and  for  enabling  them  to  escape  in 
safety  when  they  had  finished  the  work  of  de- 
struction. The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  light- 
ning, and  its  identity  to  the  electrical  fluid,  in- 
stead of  being  applied  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sons and  of  buildings  from  the  stroke  of  that  ter- 
rific meteor,  would  be  destined  to  the  purpose  of 
devastation  and  destruction.  The  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  lightnings  from  the 
clouds  would  be  conducted  and  directed  so  as  to 
set  on  fire  stacks  of  corn,  to  shatter  lofty  build- 
ings, and  lay  grou|>s  of  men  and  rattle  prostrate 
with  the  dust.  Every  mechanical  power,  and 
all  the  combinations  of  physical  forces  which  art 
can  produce,  would  be  applied  to  the  framing  of 
engines  for  torture,  devastation,  and  mat-sacre  ; 
and  on  the  front  of  every  new  invention  would 
be  displayed,  as  if  engraved  in  legible  characters 

— TERROR,  MISERY,  AND  DESTRUCTION. 

Could  we  suppose  for  a  moment  such  beings 
occasionally  combining  together  on  a  large  scile, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  extensively  glutting  their 
malevolence,  their  conduct  towards  each  other  a* 
nations,  and  the  contests  in  which  thev  would  be 
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cnga^'w!  in  this  capacity,  wcnild  he  tremendous 
and  horri'ile  bevond  the  power  of  description. 
Every  malevolent  atTection  would  be  brought  into 
action  ;  every  infernal  passion  would  be  raised 
to  its  highest  pilch  of  fury ;  every  one,  stimu- 
lated by  his  associates,  would  breathe  nothing 
but  revence,  execrations,  slaughter,  and  utter 
extermination  auainst  opposing  armies ;  every 
engine  of  human  destruction  which  ingenuity 
could  invent  would  be  brought  into  ihe  scene  of 
action  ;  the  yell  of  demons  would  accompany  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  onset  ;  and  a  scene  of 
horror  would  ensue  beyond  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation to  conceive,  which  would  not  terminate 
till  the  one  class  of  combatants  had  exterminated 
the  other  ;  till  they  had  trampled  down  and  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  their  grojind,  and  turned 
their  land  into  a  wilderness  ;  till  they  had  burned 
their  villages  to  ashes,  and  tumbled  their  cities 
into  aheap  of  ruins  ;  till  they  had  drenched  their 
fields  with  blood,  and  streived  them  with  skulls, 
and  limbs,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  of  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  thrown  together  in  horrible  confusion. 
But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  scenes  ;  since 
the  history  of  all  nations — since  even  the  history 
of  modern  Europe  presents  us  with  spectacles  of 
horror,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  I  have  now  de- 
scribed, and  with  moral  agents  who  bear  too 
striking  a  resemblance  to  those  whose  actions  are 
completely  subversive  of  the  second  command- 
ment of  the  law,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself." 

Such,  then,  would  be  some  of  the  dreadful 
effects  which  would  flow  from  a  subversion  of 
the  second  principle  of  the  moral  law,  if  we  could 
suppose  that  organical  mie\\\gtnces,  not  endowed 
with  immortal  bodies,  could  exist  for  any  length 
of  time  amidst  such  scenes  of  depravity  a-id 
wretchedness.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a  state  of  society  could  not  long  sub- 
sist in  such  a  world  as  we  now  inhabit,  and 
among  rational  beings,  whose  corporeal  organi- 
zation is  constructed  after  the  model  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  The  whole  mass  of  society  in  every 
land  would  soon  be  transformed  inio  one  bound- 
less scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  every  one 
would  flee  from  his  neighbour  as  from  an  infernal 
fiend  ;  a  war  of  universal  extermination  would 
commence  ;  nothing  would  be  beheld  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  globe  but  spectacles  of  rapine, 
devastation,  and  destruction  ;  and  nothing  would 
be  heard  among  all  the  eight  hundred  millions  of 
its  inhabitants  but  the  voice  of  execration,  and 
the  yells  of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  wo, 
till  at  length  every  beauty  which  now  adorns  the 
face  01  nature  would  be  effaced,  every  fertile  field 
transformed  into  a  desert,  every  human  habita- 
tion overturned,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
Bunk  into  oblivion.*     This  is  one   of  the  most 

•  Whether  such  scenes  as  some  of  them  now  de- 
ecribed  may  be  realize*  in  the  future  state  of  pu- 


terrible  representations  we  can  form  of  the  hor- 
rors of  ilie  future  slate  of  punishment,  wiiere  ma- 
levolent pp-ssions  rage  without  control;  and  the 
considerations  now  stated  demonstrate,  that  the 
man  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle  of  husiiiily 
towards  his  neighbour,  is  training  and  prajjaring 
himself  for  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  that  mise- 
rable and  dreary  region,  "  where  the  worm  dieih 
not,  and  the  fire"  of  malevolence  and  revenge 
"  is  never  quenched."  We  are  thus  instructed, 
that  if  there  be  a  future  state  at  all,  it  must, 
from  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
be  a  Slate  of  misery  and  horror  to  every  man 
whose  mind  is  under  the  unrestrained  dominion 
of  depraved  affections  and  n)alignant  passions  ; 
SO  ihat  there  is  no  possibility,  in  such  a  case,  of 
escaping  the  ''  wrath  to  come,"  unless  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  intelligent  universe  were  en- 
tirely subverted. 

If,  then,  it  appears  that  such  dismal  conse- 
quences would  flow  from  the  subversion  of  this 
principle  or  law,  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  itself 
must  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  all 
created  intelligences,  among  whom  it  is  found 
in  full  operation.  And  in  a  world  such  as  ours, 
where  this  law  is  partially  violated,  the  conse- 
quent niiserv  which  is  suffered  w  ill  be  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  this  violation 
is  carried,  and  to  the  number  of  individuals  who 
are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  opposition  to  its 
requirements. 

In  like  manner,  it  might  be  shown,  that  the 
most  dismal  effects  would  be  produced,  were  the 
first  principle  of  the  moral  law  reversed,  and  the 
malevolence  of  intelligent  beings  directed  towards 
their  Creator.  In  this  case,  instead  of  assem- 
bled multitudes  joining  in  solemn  adorations  of 
the  divine  character  and  perfections,  the  God  of 
heaven  would  be  blasphemed,  and  his  name  ab- 
horred in  every  land.  Instead  of  reverence  and 
profound  humility  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  independence,  and  an  impa- 
tience of  control,  would  pervade  every  mind. 
Instead  of  thanksgivings  for  the  bounties  of  his 
providence,  the  basest  ingratitude  would  be  mani- 
fested, and  the  most  marked  contempt  of  all  his 
favours.  Instead  of  cordial  submission  to  his 
wise  arrangements,  nothing  but  murmurings  and 
repinings  would  be  heard,  and  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous decisions  uttered  against  all  the  dis- 


nishment,  orwhether  the  principles  of  the  moral  law 
will  be  entirely  subverted  amon?  the  miserable  be- 
incs  who  are  subjected  to  that  punishment,  it  be- 
comes not  us  positively  to  determine.  But  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  horrible  idea  than  that  of 
inlelli2ent  beinss  acting  unifnrmly  from  principles 
of  pure  malevolence,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed 
with  imnuirtai  iodies,  capable  of  sensations  simiiai 
to  those  we  now  feel.  In  this  rase,  every  accumu- 
lated wound  received  from  malignant  associates 
would  be  an  additional  source  of  pain  and  misery 
which  would  continually  incieasc.  wi>i.--^^  ^^j 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  stu-ac  ui  death. 
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pensatious  of  his  providence.  Instead  of  com- 
placency ind  doliglil  ill  his  character  and  opi-ra- 
tions,  insults  and  reproaches  would  burst  forth 
at  every  display  of  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
omnipotence.  Instead  of  admiration  of  the 
beauiy  and  grandeur  of  his  wonderful  works  in 
heaven  and  earth,  feelings  of  contempt  and 
disdain  would  be  mingled  with  all  lli<  ir  surveys 
of  the  operatiorj  of  nature.  His  omnipotence 
would  be  disregarded,  his  benevolence  called  in 
question  or  despised,  and  his  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence arraigned.  Like  Alphonso,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, they  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  "  If  we 
had  been  of  God's  privy  council  when  he  made 
the  world,  we  would  have  advised  him  belter." 
Under  the  inlluence  of  such  diabolical  disposi- 
tions, the  harmony  of  the  visible  creation  would 
be  attempted  to  bo  deranged,  and  its  beauties 
defaced,  in  so  far  as  their  limited  powers  would 
be  able  toetTect.  The  fields  would  be  stripped 
of  their  verdure  ;  the  forests  would  be  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  strewed  in  shapeless  masses 
along  the  plains  ;  the  vegetable  beauties  which 
now  diversify  the  rural  landscape  would  be  effa- 
ced ;  the  rivers  would  be  turned  out  of  their 
courses  to  overflow  the  adjacent  plains,  and  to 
transform  them  into  stagnant  marshes  and 
standing  pools  ;  the  air  would  be  impregnated 
with  pestilential  vapours;  and  the  grand,  and 
beautiful,  and  picturesque  scenes  of  nature  would 
be  stripped  of  their  glory,  leaving  nothing  but 
naked  rocks  and  barren  deserts,  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  nature,  to  mark  the  operations  of 
malevolence. 

Such  would  be  the  dispositions  and  the  conduct 
of  intelligent  beings  were  the  first  principle  of  the 
moral  law  reversed,  and  their  actions  regulated 
by  a  principle  of  malevolence :  and  such,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  are  the  dispositions  of 
every  man  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  God  has 
never  taken  up  its  residence.  Revolting  as  the 
scenes  now  supposed  must  appear  to  every  mind 
possessed  of  moral  feeling,  they  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  necessary  results  of  malignant  pas- 
sions raging  without  control.  And  if  there  be 
any  region  of  creation  in  which  pure  malevolence 
actuates  its  inhabitants,  we  must  suppose  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Almighty  interposed, 
to  preserve  their  malignant  operaiions  within 
those  bounds  which  are  consistent  with  the  plans 
of  his  moral  government  and  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  inielligent  universe.  That  princi- 
ples and  practices  have  existed  among  mankind, 
which,  if  left  to  operate  without  restraint,  would 
produce  all  the  effects  now  supposed,  ajipears 
from  the  description  which  the  apostle  Paul 
gives  of  the  character  of  the  Gen'ile  world,  and 
even  of  that  porti:(n  of  it  which  had  been  brought 
into  a  civilized  state.  He  declares  that  "  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, 
but  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 


to  birds,  and  four-fooled  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,"  that  they  were  "filled  with  all  un- 
righteousness, fornication,  wickedness,  cove- 
teousness,  ni'iliciousness  ;"  that  they  were  "  full 
of  envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity,  backbiters, 
haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents] 
without  understanding,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  u/imerrij'ul.  Who,  knowing  tho 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  who  comnnt  such 
thmgs  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same, 
but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them." 
Were  practices  and  passions  of  this  description, 
which  are  all  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  to  operate  without  control,  the 
universe  would  soon  be  transformed  into  a  bound- 
less scene  of  devastation  and  sterility,  of  misery 
and  horror,  of  lamentation  and  wo. 

Turning  our  eyes  from  such  revolting  scenes, 
I  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
a  more  pleasing  picture,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
lineate some  of  tlie  happy  effects  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a  complete  conformity  in 
thought  and  action  to  the  principles  of  the  divine 
law. 


SECTION  V. 

EFFECTS  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  FROM  THI 
FULL  OPERATION  OF  THE  PKIMCIPLE  OF 
LOVE    TO    GOD    AND   TO    MAN. 

Were  this  divine  principle  in  full  operation 
among  the  intelligences  that  people  our  globe, 
this  world  would  be  transformed  into  a  paradise, 
the  moral  desert  would  be  changed  into  a  fruitful 
field,  and  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  Eden 
would  again  appear  in  all  its  beauty  and  delight. 
Fraud,  deceit,  and  artifice,  with  all  their  con- 
comitant train  of  evils,  would  no  longer  walk 
rampant  in  every  land.  Prosecutions,  lawsuits, 
and  all  the  innumerable  vexatious  litigations 
which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  would 
cease  from  among  men.  Every  debt  would  ba 
punctually  paid  ;  every  commodity  sold  at  its 
just  value  ;  every  article  of  merchandise  exhibit- 
ed in  its  true  character ;  every  promise  failhfiilly 
perfirmed  ;  every  dispute  amicably  adjusted  ; 
every  man's  character  held  in  eslimaticm  ;  every 
rogue  and  cheat  banished  from  society;  and 
every  jail,  bridewell,  and  house  of  correction, 
would  either  be  swept  away,  or  transformed  into 
the  abodes  of  honesty,  industry,  and  peace.  In- 
justice and  oppression  would  no  longer  walk 
triumphant  through  the  world,  while  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless  were  groaning  un- 
der the  iron  rod  of  those  who  had  deprived  theni 
of  every  comfort.  No  longer  would  the  captive 
be  chained  to  a  dungeon,  and  doomed  locotint, 
in  sorrow  and  solitude,  the  many  long  days  and 
years  he  has  been  banished  from  the  light  of  day 
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and  tlie  society  of  his  dearest  friends.  No  longer 
should  vvu  see  a  hard-hearted  creditor  doom  a 
poor  unfortunate  man,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
shillings  or  pounds,  to  rot  in  a  jail,  while  his  fa- 
mily, deprived  of  his  industry,  were  pining  away 
in  wretchedness  and  want.  No  longer  should 
we  hear  the  harsh  creaking  of  iron  doors,  pon- 
derous bolts,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chains  of 
criminals  ;  nor  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  poor 
slave,  fainting  under  the  lash,  and  the  reproaches 
of  a  cruel  master.  The  bands  of  the  oppressed 
would  be  loosed,  the  captives  would  be  set  at 
liberty,  the  iron  fetters  would  be  burst  asunder, 
and  a  universal  jubilee  proclaimed  throughout 
every  land.  The  haunts  of  riot  and  debauchery 
would  be  forsaken,  and  their  inmates  hissed  from 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  victims  of  seduction 
would  no  longer  crowd  our  streets  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  to  entice  the  "  simple  ones"  into 
the  paths  of  vice  and  destruction  ;  but  purity, 
righteousness,  and  peace  would  "  run  down  our 
streets  like  a  river,"  distributing  safety,  happi- 
ness, and  repose. 

The  tongue  of  the  slanderer  and  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  backbiter  would  no  longer  be  heard  in 
their  malicious  attempts  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  contention  among  brethren.  False- 
hood in  all  its  ramifications,  with  the  numerous 
train  of  evils  it  now  produces,  would  be  banished 
from  the  intercourses  of  society ;  nor  would 
treachery  prove  the  ruin  of  families  and  societies, 
and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  commercial 
and  the  moral  world.  No  longer  should  we  hear 
of  the  embezzling  of  property  by  unfaithful  ser- 
vants, nor  the  blasted  hopes,  the  cruel  disap- 
pointments, and  the  ruin  of  credit  and  of  reputa- 
tion now  produced  by  the  votaries  of  falsehood. 
"The  lips  of  truth  would  be  established  for  ever," 
and  the  liar  and  deceiver  would  be  hissed  to  the 
shades  of  hell.  Our  property  would  remain 
sacred  and  secure  from  the  thief  and  the  mid- 
night robber,  and  our  persons  from  the  attacks  of 
the  murderer  and  the  assassin.  We  should  no 
longer  hesitate  to  prosecute  our  journeys  by  day 
or  by  night  for  fear  of  the  foot-pad  or  the  high- 
wayman, but  should  recognize  every  passenger 
as  a  friend  and  protector.  Plunder  and  devasta- 
tion would  cease  from  the  earth ;  "  violence 
would  no  more  be  heard  in  our  land  ;  nor  wast- 
ing nor  destruction  in  all  our  borders."  Exe- 
crations and  malicious  insults  would  never 
harrow  tip  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-men,  nor 
would  a  single  instance  of  revenge  he  heard  of 
among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Pride,  which  now  stalks  about  with  stately 
steps  and  lofiy  looks,  surveying  surrounding  in- 
telligences with  feelings  of  contempt,  would  be 
for  ever  banished  from  the  world.  Ambition 
would  no  longer  wade  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,  nor  trample  on  the  rights  of  an  injured 
people.  Wars  would  cease  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  instruments  of  human  destruction 


would  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  pruning* 
hooks.  That  scourge  which  has  drenclied  the 
earth  with  human  gore — which  has  convulsed 
every  nation  under  heaveji — which  has  produced 
tenfold  more  misery  than  all  the  destructive  ele- 
ments of  nature,  and  which  has  swept  from 
existence  so  many  millions  of  mankind — would 
be  regarded  as  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  human 
character,  and  the  most  shocking  display  of  de- 
pravity in  the  annals  of  our  race.  No  longer 
should  we  hear  "  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  alarm  of  war,"  the  confused  noise  of  "  the 
horseman  and  the  bowman,"  and  of  the  mighty 
armies  encamping  around  "  the  city  of  the  inno- 
cent," to  hurl  against  its  walls  the  instruments 
of  destruction.  No  longer  should  we  behold  the 
fires  blazing  on  the  mountain  tops,  to  spread  the 
alarm  of  invading  armies  ;  nor  the  city,  which 
was  once  full  of  inhabitants,  "  sitting  solitary," 
without  a  voice  being  heard  within  its  dwellings 
but  the  sighs  of  the  disconsolate  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  Human  wolves  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  nations,  would  cease  to  prowl  among 
men.  Nation  would  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  would  they  learn  war  any  more. 
The  instruments  of  cruelly,  the  stake,  the  rack, 
the  knout,  and  the  lash,  would  no  longer  lacerate 
and  torture  the  wretched  culprit ;  cannons,  and 
guns,  and  swords,  and  darts  would  be  forged  no 
more  ;  but  the  influence  of  reason  and  affection 
would  preserve  order  and  harmony  throughout 
"every  department  of  society.  The  traveller, 
when  landing  on  distant  shores,  and  on  the  is- 
lands of  the  ocean,  would  no  longer  be  assailed 
with  stones,  spears,  arrows,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  death,  and  be  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
haunts  of  his  own  species,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
lion's  den,  or  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  but 
would  be  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  a  messenger 
of  peace.  The  animosities  which  now  prevail 
among  religious  bodies  would  cease  ;  the  nick- 
names by  which  the  diflierent  sects  of  religionists 
have  been  distinguished,  would  be  erased  from 
the  vocabulary  of  every  language  ;  Christians 
would  feel  ashamed  of  those  jealousies  and  evil 
surmisings  which  they  have  so  long  manifested 
towards  each  other,  and  an  aflectionate  and  har- 
monious intercourse  would  be  established  among 
all  the  churches  of  the  sairfts. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  evils,  which  now 
render  this  world  a  vast  wilderness  of  perturba- 
tion, wretchedness,  and  sorrow,  would  be  com 
pletely  eradicated,  were  the  principle  of  holy  love 
in  incessant  operation  ;  and  in  their  place  a 
scene  of  loveliness  and  moral  beauty  would  burst 
upon  the  view,  which  would  diffuse  joy  and 
ecstatic  delight  through  every  bosom. 

Every  family  would  become  a  mansion  ci 
peace  and  love — a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  from  which  the  incense  of  prayer, 
and  praise,  and  pious  aspirations,  would  daily 
ascend  in  sweet  memorial  to  the  throne  &bove« 
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Domestic  broils  and  con'cntions  would  cease  ; 
brotners  atid  sister:)  would  be  cemented  in  the 
closest  blinds  oflioly  alfoction  ;  the  law  of  kind- 
ness Would  swell  iheir  heaiLs  and  dwell  upon 
their  tongues;  serenity  and  joy,  and  a  desire  to 
please,  would  apjiear  on  every  couiiietiancc  ;  a 
mutual  exchange  of  sentinient  and  generous 
alTections  would  circulate  joy  from  father  to  son, 
and  from  children  lo  parents  ;  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  circle,  animated  by  the  same 
benevolent  spirit,  would  "  dwell  tojielher  in 
unity."  To  communicate  useful  knowledge,  lo 
train  each  other  to  piety  and  virtue,  lo  point  out 
the  different  spheres  in  which  benevolence  should 
act,  to  assist  in  every  kindly  office,  to  sooth  each 
other  in  distress,  and  lo  direct  each  other  in  the 
path  to  an  endless  life,  would  be  the  unceasing 
desire  and  ende;ivour  of  every  iiimalo  of  the 
family  mansion.  From  every  such  mansion,  the 
radiations  of  love  would  fly  from  family  to  family, 
from  one  hamlcl  and  village  to  another,  from  one 
town  and  city  to  another,  from  one  nation  lo 
another,  and  from  one  continent  to  anjtlier,  till 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  converted  into 
"  the  dwellings  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

In  larger  communities  the  principle  of  love 
would  effectuate  a  mighty  change.  That  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  selfishness,  of  avarice  and  mono- 
poly, which  now  produces  so  many  jarrings,  con- 
tentions, and  collisions  of  interests  among  town 
councils,  corporations,  and  other  smaller  asso- 
ciations, would  cease  to  operate.  Every  one 
would  see  and  feel,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  is  also  the  prosperity  of  every  portion  of 
the  general  community.  Boisterous  disputa- 
tions, sneers,  hisses,  reproaches,  and  angry  pas- 
sions, would  be  banished  from  the  deliberations 
of  every  society  ;  and  candour,  good-will,  and 
kindly  affections  would  animate  the  minds  of  all 
its  members.  Righteous  laws  would  be  enacted, 
and  distributive  justice  equitably  administered. 
Every  nation  would  firm  one  great  and  harmoni- 
ous family  ;  all  its  members  being  linke  1  together 
by  the  ties  of  kindness  and  reciprocal  affection. 
Its  magistrates  would  become  "  nursing  fathers" 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  promote  their 
peace,  liieir  domestic  comfort,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  general  improvement ;  and  throughout 
all  ranks  of  ihe  comrtiunity  nothing  would  ap- 
pear but  submission,  obedience,  reverence,  and 
respect. 

The  mutual  intercourse  of  nations  would  bo 
e'^tablished  on  the  princifiles  of  friend:ship  and 
affection,  and  on  the  basis  of  immutable  justice 
and  eternal  truth.  Raised  above  pelly  jealousies, 
secure  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  viewing  each 
other  as  branches  of  the  same  great  family,  and 
as  children  of' the  same  Alminhiy  Parent, — 
every  nation  and  empire  would  feel  an  interest 
In  oromoling  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  would 
rejoice  in  beholding  its  happiness  and  improve- 
ment. Cotnracrce  would  be  free  and  unshackled, 


and  the  protluctions  of  nature  and  of  art  would 
quickly  be  transported  into  every  nation  from 
every  clime.  Travellers  and  navigators  would 
visit  foreign  shores  without  dun;:er  or  alarm  from 
insidious  or  hostile  tribes,  and  would  land  on 
the  most  obscure  island  of  the  ocean,  fully  as- 
sured of  protection  and  comfort,  and  the  wel- 
come of  friendship  and  affection.  Every  vessel 
that  ploughed  the  deep  would  bi-come  a  floating 
temple,  frum  which  incense  and  a  pure  offering 
would  daily  ascend  lo  the  Ruler  of  the  skies', 
and  Its  mariners  would  join,  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  in  imploring  upon  each  other  the  bless- 
ing and  protection  of  the  God  of  heaven.  The 
beatns  of  love  and  affection  would  gladden  every 
land,  and  add  a  new  lustre  lo  the  natural  beauties 
of  ils  landscapL-.  The  inhabitants  of  China  and 
Japan  would  be  hailed  as  benefactors  when  they 
arrived  on  our  coasts  with  their  cargoes  of  loa, 
sugar,  silk,  and  porcelain  ;  and  the  natives  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  when  they  transport- 
ed iheir  manufactures  lo  these  distant  empires, 
would  be  welcomed  as  friends,  anil  conducted, 
without  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion,  through 
all  their  cities  and  rural  scenes,  to  survey  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  with  which  those 
countries  are  adorned.  The  natives  of  Papua 
and  New-Zealand  would  land  on  our  shores 
without  s[)ears,  or  darts,  or  other  hostile  wea- 
pons, and  be  recognized  as  friends  and  brethren  ; 
and  our  countrymen,  when  traversing  ihe  dif- 
ferent regions  of  ihe  globe,  would  always  meet 
with  a  cordial  reception  when  landing  on  their 
coasts.  For  naiional  jealousies  and  antipathies 
would  cease  ;  and  instead  of  selfish  and  revenge- 
ful passions,  reason  would  be  cultivated,  and 
its  powers  expanded  ;  the  smile  of  benevolence 
aiid  the  hand  of  benefice  nee  would  gladden  the 
inhabitants  of  every  clime,  and  "righteousness 
and  praise  would  spring  forth  before  all  the 
natiims." 

Under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  useful  intelligence  of  every  description 
would  be  rapidly  and  extensively  communicated; 
the  sciences  would  be  improved,  and  carried 
forward  to  perfection ;  the  jealousies  which 
now  exist  among  scientific  men  would  cease  to 
operate,  and  every  fact  on  which  science  is 
built  would  be  impartially  investigated,  and  ex- 
hibited in  its  true  aspect ;  the  arts  would  flourish, 
and  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improve- 
ment ;  no  secrets  in  arts  or  trades  would  be  lock- 
ed up  in  the  breast  of  the  discoverer  ;  but  every 
useful  hint  would  at  once  be  conimiinicaled  to 
the  public;  every  invention  would  uniformly  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  a  benevolent  ob- 
ject, and  the  arts  of  destruction  would  cease  lo 
be  cultivated,  and  be  held  in  universal  detesta- 
tion. Umler  the  hand  of  art,  the  nabiiationsof 
men  would  be  beautified  and  adorned,  lo  cor* 
respond  with  the  purity  and  improvement  of 
their  moral  feelings,  and  a  new  lustre  would 
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be  thrown  ovt-  the  face  of  nature.  Towns  and 
villages  wouli*  b^  built  on  spacious  plans,  divest- 
ed of  all  that  gloom  and  filth  which  now  disgrace 
the  abodes  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
which  form  an  emblem  of  their  physical  and 
moral  wretchedness ;  and  the  landscape  of  every 
country  would  present  a  scene  of  grandeur,  fertil- 
ity, and  picturesque  beauty,  Those  immense 
treasures  which  have  been  so  long  expended  in 
the  arts  df  war  and  devastation  wou'd  be  em- 
ployed in  turning  immense  deserts  into  fruitful 
fields,  in  beautifying  the  aspect  of  rura'  nature, 
in  planting  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  forming 
spacious  roads,  in  establishing  seminaries  of 
instruction,  in  erecting  comfortable  habitations 
for  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  promoting 
their  domestic  enjoyment.  What  an  immense 
variety  of  objects  of  this  description  would  be 
accomplished  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain 
by  means  of  a  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  which 
we  all  know  have  been  lately  expended  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  work  of  destruction  ! 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reign  of  love,  the 
instruction  of  all  ranks,  in  every  department  of 
useful  knowledge,  would  be  rapidly  promoted  ; 
ignorance  and  error,  with  all  their  attendant 
evils,  would  soon  evanish  from  the  minds  even 
of  the  lowest  orders  of  society  ;  seminaries  would 
be  erected  and  established  on  a  liberal  basis,  for 
instructing  every  class  of  mankind  in  all  those 
branches  of  science  which  tend  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  extend  the 
range  of  its  contemplations  ;  the  hours  of  active 
labour  would  be  abridged,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
understanding  and  the  exercise  of  their  moral 
powers.  To  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  to  increase  the  sum  of  happiness  around 
them,  would  be  considered  as  interesting  and  as 
delightful  as  it  now  is  to  the  sons  of  Mammon 
to  "  add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,''  and 
to  riot  on  the  gains  of  avarice.  Societies  would 
be  formed  for  mutual  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue  ;  lectures  delivered  on  every  interest- 
ing and  useful  subject ;  experiments  performed  to 
illustrate  the  order  and  mechanism  of  nature  ; 
and  instruments  of  every  description  procured 
for  exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator  and  the  glories  of  the  universe.  The 
revelation  of  heaven  would  be  studied  with  in- 
telligence in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  and 
every  passion,  aflfection,  and  active  exertion 
would  be  directed  by  its  moral  requisitions. 
The  human  mind,  thus  trained  and  carried  for- 
ward in  wisdom  and  holiness,  would  shed  a 
moral  radiance  around  it,  and  be  gradually  pre- 
pared for  entering  on  a  higher  scene  of  contem- 
plation and  enjoyment. 

Among  all  ranks  of  men,  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  would  be  extinguished,  and  in  its 
Biead  a  spirit  of  noble  generosity  and  benefi- 


cence would  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  tociety. 
That  divine  maxim  inculcated  by  our  Saviour, 
"  It  is  more  blexsed  to  give  than  to  receive,''  would 
be  engraven  on  every  heart,  and  appear  in  every 
action.  This  sublime  principle  forms  a  promi- 
nent trait  in  the  character  of  God,  and  in  all  his 
arrangements  towards  his  creatures  ;  and  it  ani- 
mates the  minds  of  superior  intelligences  in  their 
associations  with  each  other,  and  in  their  occa- 
sional intercourses  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
world.  In  imitation  of  these  glorious  beings,  the 
human  race  would  consider  it  as  the  grand  end 
of  their  existence,  not  merely  to  acquire  wealth, 
knowledge,  or  power,  but  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  unceasing  diffusion  of  beneficence  to  all 
around.  To  communicate  happiness  through- 
out all  the  ranks  of  their  fellow-men  with  whom 
they  mingle,  to  sooth  the  disconsolate  and  the 
desponding,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  animate 
and  direct  the  benevolent  affections,  to  increase 
the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, to  direct  the  opening  minds  of  the  young, 
to  lead  them  by  gentle  steps  into  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  holiness,  and  to  promote  every 
scheme  which  has  a  relation  to  the  public  goodj 
would  form  the  constant  aim  of  all  conditions  of 
men  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Every  house 
would  be  open  to  the  weary  and  benighted  travel- 
ler, every  heart  would  welcome  him  to  the  re- 
freshments and  repose  it  afforded,  every  coun- 
tenance would  beam  benignity,  every  comfort 
would  be  afforded,  every  wish  anticipated,  and 
every  stranger  thus  entertained  would  "  bless 
the  mamsion,"  and  implore  the  benediction  of 
heaven  on  all  its  inmates.  The  houseless  child 
of  want  would  no  longer  wander  amidst  scenes 
of  plenty,  tattered  and  forlorn,  pinched  with  po- 
verty, exposed  to  the  piercing  blasts,  and  obliged 
to  repose  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  for 
want  of  more  comfortable  shelter  ;  the  poor 
would  soon  cease  out  of  the  land,  every  one 
would  be  active  and  industrious,  and  every  one 
would  enjoy  a  comfortable  portion  of  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence.  And  what  a  happy  world 
would  it  be  were  kindness  and  affection  the  cha- 
racteristic of  all  its  inhabitants!  The  face  of 
nature  would  wear  a  more  cheering  aspect,  "  the 
desert  would  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose," 
the  flowers  would  look  more  gay,  the  "  little  hills" 
would  be  encircled  with  joy,  the  light  of  heaven 
would  appear  more  glorious  and  transporting,  a 
thousand  delightful  emotions  would  spring  up  in 
the  mind  amidst  every  rural  scene,  and  every  so- 
cial intercourse  would  be  a  source  of  unmingled 
bliss.  Paradise  would  be  restored,  heaven  would 
descend  to  earth,  and  an  emblem  would  be  pre- 
sented of  the  jnys  of  the  blessed  above. 

O  blissful  and  auspicious  era  !  When  wilt 
thou  arrive  to  still  the  restless  agitation  of  ma- 
lionant  passions,  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men  ?    When  will  the  benertv 
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tence  of  angels  and  archangels  descend  to  dwell 
wiih  man  u [ion  earth,  to  expel  selfishness  from 
the  human  breast,  to  hiish  every  disord-Ted  afFcc- 
tion,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  and  order  among 
the  bewildered  race  of  Adam  ?  When  will  the 
spirit  of  love,  in  all  its  beneficent  energies,  de- 
Bcend  from  the  Father  of  light  to  arrest  the  con- 
vulsions of  nations,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  sutfer- 
ing  humanity,  to  transform  fields  of  slaughter  into 
regions  of  tranquillity,  to  soften  the  ferocious 
tempers  of  ''  the  people  who  delight  in  war,"  to 
unite  in  one  holy  and  harmonious  society  men  of 
every  language  and  of  every  tribe?  Not  till 
Christianity  shall  have  shed  its  benign  influ- 
ence on  every  land;  not  till  "  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,"  and  the  can- 
nons, and  swords,  and  spears,  and  battle-axes 
of  the  warrior  shall  be  broken  lo  shivers,  and 
forged  into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks. 
"  Then  shall  the  wolf  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the 
calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  toge- 
ther, and  a  little  child  Bhall  lead  them."  "  Then 
judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and 
righteousness  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 
And  all  people  shall  dwell  in  peaceable  habitation.*, 
and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet  resting-places." 
In  fine,  under  the  reign  of  love,  most  of  the 
evils,  both  physical  and  moral,  under  wjiich  men 
are  now  doomed  to  suffer,  would  be  either  greatly 
mitigated  or  completely  abolished.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
evils  that  affect  humanity  are  the  result  of  the 
malice  and  unkindness  of  mankind  towards  each 
other.  If  all  the  sorrow  and  wretchedness  pro- 
duced by  fraud,  falsehood,  avarice,  extortion, 
injustice,  oppression,  perjury,  seduction,  trea- 
chery, litigations,  slander,  pride,  ambition,  re- 
venge, robbery,  murder,  plunder,  and  devasta- 
tion, were  extirpated,  little  would  remain  besides 
the  incidental  evils  which  occasionally  flow  from 
the  elements  of  nature.  And  even  these  would 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  benevolent  operations 
of  art,  directed  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  By 
clearing  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  immense 
forests,  by  draining  stagnant  marshes,  and  by 
the  universal  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
soil,  the  seasons  would  be  meliorated,  and 
storms  and  tempests  would  be  deprived  of  their 
wonted  violence  and  fury;  and  the  partial  phy- 
sical evils  which  still  remained  would  be  almost 
annihilated  to  the  sufferer,  by  the  sympathy, 
and  tenderness,  and  the  kind  and  fostering  hand 
of  universal  benevolence.  Where  virtue,  tem- 
perance, serenity  of  mind,  and  social  joy  reigned 
triumphant,  and  where  none  of  the  ghastly  phan- 
toins  of  skepticism  and  superstition  haunted  the 
mir.d,  disea'W  would  seldom  invade  the  human 
fiame;  the  span  of  mortal  existence  would  be 
(ixteoded  ;  death    would  become  calra  and  tran- 


quil, and  every  one  would  "  come  to  his  gravo, 
like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season." 
In  short,  under  the  influence  of  the  emanatiunv 
of  love,  malignity  would  be  transformed  into  be» 
nevolence,  vice  uito  virtue,  oppression  into  jus- 
tice, cruelty  into  sympathy  and  tenderness,  sel- 
fishness into  beneficence,  contention  into  unity 
and  friendship.fraud  into  honesty,  avarice  into  ge- 
nerosity, pride  into  humility,  wretchedness  into 
comfort,  sorrow  into  joy,  war  into  peace,  and  this 
spacious  globe,  now  the  receptacle  of  misery  and 
vice,  would  be  transformed  into  the  temple  of 
concord,  happiness,  and  peace. 

Such  are  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  which 
would  be  experienced  in  the  social  state  of  the 
human  race,  were  a  principle  of  benevolence  lo 
pervade  the  minds  of  mankind.  The  immense 
mass  of  moral  evils,  under  which  the  earth  now 
groans,  would  be  removed  ;  the  moral  aspect  of 
society,  in  every  nation,  would  assume  a  new 
lustre  of  loveliness  and  excellence;  and  nature 
herself  would  be  arrayed  in  new  robes  of  grace- 
fulness and  beauty.  For  it  would  be  easy  to 
show,  were  it  at  all  necessary,  that  every  parti- 
cular now  slated,  and  a  thousand  similar  effects, 
would  be  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  love, 
when  it  becomes  the  mainspring  of  human  actions 

I  shall  now  shortly  trace  some  of  the  effects  of 
love,  considered  as  directed  more  immediately 
towards  God. 

Supreme  love  to  God  would  excite  compla- 
cency in  his  character  and  perfections;  and  piety, 
in  all  its  fervent  and  delightful  emotions,  would 
naturally  flow  upwards  to  the  fountain  of  all 
purity.  His  glorious  character  would  be  vene- 
rated, and  his  name  revered  over  all  the  earth  ; 
trophies  would  be  erected  to  his  honour,  and  tem- 
ples consecrated  to  his  worship  in  every  land. 
Crowds  of  worshippers,  beaming  benignity  and 
devotion,  would  be  held  in  every  region,  con- 
verging towards  the  "  dwelling-place"  of  the 
Most  High,  and  encouraging  one  another  in  such 
lanoua^e  as  this  :  "  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  With  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  with 
glowing  affections,  and  with  profound  reverence, 
would  they  join  in  the  sublime  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  listen  to  the  intimations  of  his 
will.  All  voices  would  be  tuned  lo  melodious 
strains,  and  the  solemn  organ,  and  those  instru- 
ments of  music  which  are  now  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sons  of  fashionable  folly  and 
di-isipation,  would  harmonize  in  exciting  devo- 
tional affections,  and  in  swelling  the  song  of  sal- 
vation "  to  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  tc 
the  Lamb  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
blood."  Every  landscape,  in  every  point  of 
view,  would  present  a  noble  edifice  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  heaven,  adorned  with  every 
majestic  decoration  suitable  to  its  sanctity,  and 
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rearing  its  spacious  dome  above  oil  the  surround- 
ing habitations  of  men.  Its  gates  "  would  be 
open  continually  ;  'hey  would  not  be  shui  day  nor 
niglit,"  that  men  might  have  access  at  all  sea- 
sens  to  bring  "  incense  and  a  pure  offering"  to 
the  shrine  of  Jehovah.  The  whole  earth  would 
soon  be  converted  into  one  universal  temple,  sa- 
cred to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  from  which,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice 
of  melody,  and  the  holy  aspirations  of  gratitude 
and  love,  would  ascend  to  heaven  without  inter- 
mission, and  in  every  direction,  from  the  regions 
of  the  north  to  the  regions  of  the  south,  and 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same."  Solemn  seasons  would  be  ap- 
pointed, and  spacious  plains  consecrated  for  the 
assembling  of  ten  thousands  of  "  the  sons  of 
God,"  not  for  carnage  and  devastation,  as  when 
the  warrior  "  mustereth  the  armies  to  the  battle," 
but  "  to  rehearse  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord," 
to  exchange  sentiments  and  feelings  of  affec- 
tionate regard,  and  to  swell  the  song  of  triumph 
over  sin  and  misery,  with  the  harmony  of  human 
voices  and  musical  instrumpnts,  in  one  loud 
chorus  to  the  skies.  Then  the  name  of  Jehovah 
would  be  One  throughout  all  the  earth.  "All 
his  works  would  praise  him,  and  his  saints  would 
bless  him.  They  would  abundantly  utter  the 
memory  of  his  great  goodness,  they  would  speak 
of  the  glorious  fionour  of  his  majesty,  and  sing 
of  his  righteousness." 

Among  all  ranks  of  men  cordial  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  contentment  under  the 
arrangements  of  his  providence  would  be  uni- 
formly manifested.  Every  one  would  consider 
the  situation  in  which  Providence  had  placed 
him  as  the  best  possible  for  promoting  his  present 
improvement  and  his  future  felicity,  viewing  it 
as  the  allotment  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. In  adversity  he  would  sustain  his  afflic- 
tions with  patience,  and  derive  from  them  "  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  In  prosperity 
he  would  acknowledge  God  as  the  source  of  all 
his  enjoyments,  and  devote  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence he  possessed  to  the  promotion  of  religion, 
and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  By 
day,  and  by  night,  and  at  every  returning  sea- 
son, the  overflowings  of  gratitude,  in  every 
heart,  would  burst  forth  in  songs  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Every  comfort  would 
be  recognized  as  "  coming  down  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights,"  and  every  pleasing  sensation 
produced  by  the  scenery  of  nature,  as  the  result 
of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence.  His  wonderful 
works,  which  are  now  overlooked,  or  gazed  at 
with  apathy  by  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,would  be  contemplated  with  enlightened 
understandings,  and  with  emotions  of  reverence, 
admiration,  and  delight.  The  majestic  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  orbs,  the  glories  of  the 
starry  sky,  the  light  beaming  from  a  thousand 
inins  through  the  immeasurable  voids  of  space,  the 


mighty  ocean  with  all  its  wonders,  the  numerous 
rivers  rolling  into  its  abyss,  the  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  which  encircle  the  earth,  the  treasures 
of  the  fields,  the  riches  of  the  mines,  the  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  hills  and  plams,  the  won- 
ders of  the  atmosphere,  the  admirable  structure 
and  economy  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  animated 
beings, — these,  and  thousands  of  other  objects, 
considered  as  manifestations  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  would  supply  topics  of  conversation  in 
every  social  circle,  on  which  every  heart  would 
dwell  with  increasmg  delight.  "  They  would 
speak  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of 
his  power,  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men 
his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of  his 
kingdom."  The  work  of  human  redemption,  in 
its  origin  and  progress,  in  its  connexions  and 
bearings,  in  the  lustre  it  reflects  on  the  perfei:- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  in  its  relation  to  the  angelic 
tribes,  and  in  its  glorious  and  ha[)py  conse- 
quences on  thousands  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings throughout  an  eternal  round  of  existence — 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, his  grace  and  condescension,  and  the 
glories  of  his  exalted  state — the  joys  of  departed 
saints,  the  general  resurrection,  with  all  its 
solemn  and  transporting  scenes,  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  and  the  boundless  scene 
of  grandeur  and  felicity  which  will  open  to  tho 
view  when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory, and  all  things  subjected  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  would  afford  subjects  of  sublime 
contemplation,  and  themes  for  social  converse, 
on  which  enlightened  and  renovated  minds 
would  expatiate  with  ever-growing  improve- 
ment and  ever-growing  pleasures. 

The  providential  dispensations  of  God  to- 
wards the  human  race,  would  form  another 
subject  of  investigation,  which  would  be  prose- 
cuted with  feelings  of  astonishment,  admiration, 
and  reverence.  The  history  of  all  nations 
would  be  carefully  perused — not  for  the  purpose 
of  admiring  the  exploits  of  mighty  conquerors 
and  barbarous  heroes,  and  feasting  the  imagina- 
tion on  spectacles  of  human  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation— but  for  exciting  abhorrence  of  those  de- 
praved passions  which  had  drenched  the  earth 
with  blood — for  drawing  forth  the  tear  of  pity  over 
the  graves  of  slaughtered  nations — for  stimu- 
lating the  exercise  of  those  holy  affections  which 
restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  world — for 
acquiring  a  display  of  the  rectitude  of  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  the  equity  of  his  admi- 
nistration among  the  nations — for  tracing  the 
accomplishment  of  divine  predictions — Cor  illus- 
trating the  long-suffering  and  forbearance  of 
God,  and  for  exciting  admiration  of  that  inscru- 
table wisdom  by  which  the  whole  train  of  events 
was  conducted,  so  as  to  set  restraining  bounds 
to  the  wrath  of  man,  and  to  make  it  subservient 
to  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  happiness  and 
peace.    In  all  the  revolutions  of  past  ages,  and 
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in  all  ihe  events  that  daily  |>a^^sed  in  review 
before  llieiu,  llu-y  would  uiiifornily  recogiii/.f  ilie 
•^icy  and  liie  purposes  of  ihat  Almijjhiy  Boin^ 
'*  who  doih  according  lo  lii«  will  in  ihe  arniK-s  •>( 
heaven,  aiid  among  the  inliabitunts  of  the  uarili," 
and  who  is  carrviiig  t'or»ard  all  ihe  pUus  olliis 
governmeiil  to  a  glorious  consummation. 

Eveiv  usi-l"iil  invention,  every  new  instrument 
fjr  invesiigalMig  ihe  'j|>eralions  of  nature,  every 
new  discovery  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens, 
every  exploration  of  an  unknown  region  of  the 
globe,  every  branch  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, every  new  mode  of  faciliiating  labour  and 
improving  the  productions  of  the  soil ;  every 
improvement  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  travel- 
ling, and  of  conveying  intelligence  from  ono  re- 
gion to  another,  and  every  art  and  science, 
would  be  consecrated,  in  some  form  or  other,  to 
Ihe  service  of  God,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  of  general  benevolence.  Ono 
grand  dilfusive  principle,  manifesting  itself  in 
numberless  ramifications,  would  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  society;  and  one  grand  aim,  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  uni- 
versal ditTusion  of  happiness  in  every  direction, 
and  among  every  rank  of  sentient  and  intelligent 
beings,  would  be  the  unceasing  endeavour  of 
men  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  languages. 
The  whole  mass  of  this  world's  inhabitants 
would  appear  like  one  vast  celestial  army  march- 
ing forward  in  harmony  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
every  one,  in  his  appointed  order,  passing  in 
peace  and  tranquillity  through  the  gales  of  death, 
lo  join  the  general  assembly  above,  and  to  aug- 
ment and  enliven  the  congregation  of  the 
heavens. 

On  such  a  world  the  God  of  heaven  would 
look  down  with  complacency,  and  his  providen- 
tial care  would  be  exercised  in  averting  those 
physical  evils  which  now  increase  the  moral 
wretchedness  of  mankind.  His  eye  would  be 
continually  upon  them  for  good,  and  his  ear 
would  be  ever  open  to  their  requests.  Then 
that  glorious  scene  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
apostle  John,  would  be  fully  realized, — "  Be- 
hold the  tabernacle  of  God  is  wiih  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them  ;  and  they  shall  be  his  peo- 
ple, and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God.  And  G<xi  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
curse,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  the  former  things 
have  passed  awav."  To  such  a  world  celestial 
messengers  would  rejoice  to  wing  their  down- 
ward flight,  on  messages  of  love.  Their  visits, 
which  have  been  "few,  and  far  between," and 
which  have  been  long  interrupted  by  the  malevo- 
lence of  men,  would  be  again  resumed  ;  and 
th<>se  "  morning  stars"  that  shouted  f)r  joy 
when  this  fair  creation  arose  into  existence, 
wo'jld  be  filled  with  unutterable  delight  when 
UK^  beheld  moral  order  restored,  and  the  smiles 


of  universal  love  irradiating  the  inhabitant!  ol 
our  globe,  and  would  shout  even  with  nKira 
ecstatic  joy  than  they  did  before,  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  eartli,  and  good  will 
among  men  I" 

Alas !  such  a  picture  as  that  which  we  havo 
now  faintly  sketched,  has  never  yet  been  realized 
in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  inhabiianis  of  this 
world.  To  the  eye  of  an  angelic  intelligence, 
while  he  hovers  over  our  globe  in  his  flight 
through  the  planetary  regions,  nothing  appears  4 
but  a  vast  cloud  of  moral  darkness  and  depravity, 
with  here  and  there  only  a  few  faint  radiations 
of  truth  and  love  emerging  from  the  general 
gloom.  He  beholds  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  Barbary  and  Egypt 
to  the  Ca|)e  ofGootI  Hope — throughout  the  vast 
regions  of  Asia  and  its  numerous  islands,  and 
throughout  four-fifths  of  llie  continent  of  America, 
little  else  than  one  wide  scene  of  moral  desola- 
tion, where  idolatry  and  superstition,  tyranny 
and  ambition,  treachery  and  cruelty,  war  and 
dissension,  reign  triumphant  among  almost  every 
tribe;  and  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  divine  light 
and  divine  love  gilds  the  horizon,  from  the  ono 
end  of  these  extensive  regions  to  the  other. 
Even  in  Europe,  where  the  light  of  science  and 
of  revelation  is  converged  to  a  focus,  what  an 
immense  cloud  of  moral  darkness  still  appears  en- 
velo|iingits  population  ?  The  fields  of  Waterloo, 
of  Leipsic,  of  Borodina,  and  of  Sniolensko, 
where  so  manv  thousands  of  human  beings 
were  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  war — the  vales 
of  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  the  plains  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  anarchy  and  commotions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  ensanguined 
shores  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  where  massacres 
have  been  perpetrated  with  the  rage  and  fury  of 
infernal  demons,  bear  witness  to  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  hatred  and  malignity  still  hold  the  as- 
cendency over  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  over 
all  the  efforts  of  benevolence  and  love. 

But,  we  trust,  that  the  period  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  breath  of  a  new  spirit  shall 
pervade  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  and  when 
holy  love  shall  unite  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  society.  When  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Prince  of  Peace  "  shall  run  to  and 
fro"  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun:  when  the  sound  of  the 
gospel-trumpet  shall  re-echo  throughout  every 
land  ;  when  the  light  of  divine  revelation  shall 
diflTuse  its  radiance  on  the  benighted  nations; 
when  its  sublime  doctrines  and  moral  requisi- 
tions shall  he  fully  understood  and  recognized  in 
all  their  practical  bearings,  and  when  the  energy 
of  that  Almighty  spirit  which  reduced  to  light 
and  order  the  dark  and  shapeless  chaos,  shal: 
be  exerted  on  the  depraved  and  benighted  minds 
of  the  mass  of  this  world's  population — then  the 
death-like  slumber  whici  has  seized  upon  the 
race   of  Adam  shall  be  broken ;  the  detui  Lh 
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Uesoasses  and  sins  shall  awake  to  new  life  and 
activity ;  this  bedlam  of  the  universe  will  be  restor- 
ed to  reasun  and  intellectual  freedom,  and  to  the 
society  of  anuelic  messengers,  and  the  face  of  the 
moral  creation  will  be  renewed  after  the  image 
of  its  maker.  Then  wars  shall  cease  to  the 
ends  of  the  earih,  and  anarchy  and  dissension 
shall  convulse  the  nations  no  more  ;  violence 
will  no  more  be  heard  in  any  land,  "  liberty  will 
be  proclaimed  to  the  captives,  and  the  openingof 
the  prison-doors  to  them  that  are  bound."  The 
spirit  of  malevolence  will  be  vanquished,  its 
power  will  be  broken,  and  its  operations  demo- 
lished. The  order  and  beauty  of  the  celestial 
system  will  be  restored.  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  will  be  inscribed  on  all  the  implements 
and  employments  of  mankind.  Kindness  and 
compassion  will  form  the  amiable  characteristic 
of  every  rank  of  social  life.  Love  will  spread 
her  benignant  wings  over  the  globe,  and  reign 
uncontrolled  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
For  thus  saith  the  voice  of  Him  who  sits  on  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  "  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new — 1  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered, 
nor  come  into  mind.  Be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice 
for  ever  in  that  which  I  create  ;  for  behold,  I 
create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a 
joy,  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more 
heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying." 


SECTION  VI. 

USITERSALITY  OF    THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  LOVE 
TO  OOD,   ASD  TO  FELLOW-INTELLIGENCES. 

The  grand  principles  of  morality  tc  which  I 
have  now  adverted,  are  not  to  be  viewei  as  con- 
fined merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  gl  be,  but 
as  extending  to  all  intellectual  beings.  They 
form  the  basis  of  the  moral  laws,  which  govern 
all  intelligences  throughout  the  vast  universe,  in 
whatever  world  or  region  of  infinite  space  they 
may  have  their  physical  residence  ;  and  they 
constitute  the  bond  which  unices  to  the  supreme 
intelligence,  and  to  one  another,  all  holv  beings, 
wherever  existing  in  the  wide  empire  of  Omnipo- 
tence. This  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment,  on  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  sections.  We  have  seen,  that,  if 
those  laws  or  principles  were  reversed,  and  were 
the  moral  agents  of  our  world  to  act  accordingly, 
jiothmg  would  ensue,  but  anarchy,  wretchedness, 
horror,  and  devastation,  and  ultimately  a  com- 
plete exierminalion  of  the  race  of  mankind.  And 
by  parity  of  reason,  it  will  follow,  that  were  the 
same  principles  to  operate  in  any  other  world, 
however  ditferent  the  capacities,  relatiocs,  and 
physical  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants  might 
be,  similar  di'^asfrous  effects  would  be  the  inevi- 
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table  result ;  and  were  ihey  to  pervade  all  world*, 
disorder  and  misery  would  reign  uncontrolled 
throughout  the  whole  intelligent  system. 

When  the  Creator  brought  any  particulai 
world  into  existence,  and  peopled  it  with  inhabit- 
ants, we  must  suppose,  that  the  laws  lo  which  I 
am  now  adverting,  were  either  formally  address» 
ed  to  them  by  some  external  revelation,  or  so 
powerfully  impressed  upon  their  moral  constitu- 
tion, as  to  become  the  main-spring  of  all  their 
actions,  so  long  as  they  might  retain  the  original 
principles  implanted  in  their  minds  by  the  Author 
of  their  existence.  Any  other  supposition  would 
be  fraught  with  the  most  absurd  and  horrible 
consequences.  It  would  be  subversive  of  every 
idea  we  are  led  to  form  of  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Being,  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  bene- 
volence and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  and  incom- 
patible with  the  relations  in  which  rational  be- 
ings stand  to  Him  and  to  one  another,  and  with 
the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  universe,  to 
suppose,  that  any  creatures  now  exist,  or  ever 
can  exist,  to  whom  such  commands  as  these 
would  be  given, — "  Thou  shalt  haie  thv  Creator, 
who  is  the  source  of  thine  existence ;"  and 
"  Thou  shall  hate  all  thy  fellow-intelligences  with 
whom  thou  mayst  associate."  And  if  the  mind 
would  recoil  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of  such 
laws  issuing  forth  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
to  any  class  of  moral  agents,  it  must  necessarily 
be  admitted,  that  the  opposite  principles  or  laws, 
to  which  I  allude,  are  promulgated  to  all  intelli- 
gences, and  are  obligatory  on  every  inhabitant 
of  all  the  worlds  which  lie  between  the  range  o 
Jehovah's  empire.  The  natural  scenery  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  sur- 
rounded, the  organization  of  their  corporeal 
frames,  the  intellectual  capacities  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  the  stated  employments  in 
which  they  engage,  and  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other,  mav  be  veri,  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  our  terrestrial  sphere  , 
but  the  grand  principles  to  which  I  refer,  must 
necessarily  pervade  every  faculty  of  their  minds, 
every  active  exertion,  and  every  relation  that 
subsists  among  them,  by  whatever  character  it 
may  be  distinguished,  if  they  be  found  existing 
in  a  state  of  happiness. 

The  moral  code  of  laws  in  other  worlds  may 
be  somewhat  differently  modified  from  ours,  ac- 
cording .V  he  circumstances  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  respective  world  are  placed,  and 
the  relations  which  obtain  among  them;  but  the 
same  general  principles  will  run  through  every 
ramification  of  iheir  moral  precepts,  and  appear  in 
the  minutes  actions  they  perform. as  the  sap  w  hich 
proceeds  from  the  trunk  of  a  l-ee  diffuses  itself 
among  the  minutest  and  the  most  distant  branch- 
es, lihe  seventh  commandmen'  of  our  moral  code 
can  have  no  place  in  a  world  where  the  inhabit- 
an'.s  "  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ■" 
w/iere  the  succession  of  intelligent  beii'gs  is  uol 
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carried  on  by  any  process  analogous  to  human 
generation,  where  death  is  unknown,  and  where 
rational  agents  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode. 
"Theji/th  [)rece[il  of  our  law  cannot  be  recognized 
in  a  world  where  the  relations  of  parents  and 
children,  princes  and  subjects,  superiors  and  in- 
feriors, have  no  existence.  And  in  those  worlds 
where  the  bounties  of  Divine  Providence  are 
equally  enjoyed  by  all,  or  where  external  comforts 
are  not  necessary  for  the  hapj)iness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  in  our  world,  or  where  the  slightest 
temptation  to  interfere  w  iih  the  property  of 
another  does  not  exist,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  a  distinct  moral  regulation  corresponding  to 
the  eighth  commandment  of  our  moral  code. — 
But  in  every  world  where  happiness  exists,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  have  retained  their  original 
integrity,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  all  subordinate 
intelligences  with  which  they  are  connected,  will 
animate  every  heart,  regulate  every  desire,  and 
run  through  every  action.  And  in  those  worlds 
(if  any  such  exist  besides  our  own)  where  these 
principles  are  counteracted,  or  not  recognized  as 
the  foundation  of  moral  action,  misery  and  disor- 
der, in  a  greater  or  \e.Sa  degree,  must  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  precepts 
comprised  in  the  moral  law  given  to  man,  must 
be  considered  as  obligatory  upon  all  the  rational 
inhabitants  of  the  universe.  The ^rrt  command- 
ment, which  forbids  the  recognition  of  anv  object 
of  adoration,  or  of  supreme  affection,  besides  the 
eternal  Jehovah — the  secoTid,  which  forbids  the 
representation  of  this  incomprehensible  Being  by 
any  visible  or  material  objects — the  third,  which 
enjoins  reverence  of  the  name  or  attributes  of 
God — and  the  spirit  of  the  fourth,  which  enjoins 
a  certain  portion  of  duration  to  be  set  apart  for 
solemn  acts  of  worship  and  adoration,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  the  moral  agents  that  Jehovah  has 
created.  The  *ij</i  commandment,  which  forbids 
malice,  revenge,  and  injurious  actions  of  every 
description — the  ninth,  which  forbids  falsehood, 
and  inculcates  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
moral  universe^and  the  tenth,  which  forbids 
envy,  and  every  unhallowed  desire  to  deprive  our 
neighbour  of  any  portion  of  his  happiness — are 
also  binding  upon  every  class  of  moral  intelligen- 
ces, wherever  existing,  throughout  the  unlimited 
empire  of  God.  For,  if  we  suppose  any  one  of 
these  precepts  to  be  reversed,  and  moral  agents 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  this  subversion,  their 
moral  order  and  harmony  would  be  interrupted, 
and  consequently,  their  happiness  destroyed. — 
For  example,  let  the  law,  which  inculcates 
truth,  be  supposed  to  be  universally  violated 
among  any  class  of  rational  beings,  and  instantly 
all  improvement  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  would 
cease  ;  nothing  could  be  depended  upon  as  fact 
but  what  was  obvious  to  the  senses  of  every  in- 
dividual; social  compacts  would  be  dissolved  ;  a 
mutual  repulsion  would  ensue,  and  every  social 


ofTeciion  and  enjoyment  would  be  unhinged  uU 
destroyed. 

By  overlooking  considerations  of  this  kind,  tho 
cclebraicd  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Discourses  on 
the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  connexion 
with  Modern  Astronomy,"  deprived  himself  of 
an  important  argument  to  prove  that  Christianity 
is  not  confined  to  this  sublunary  region.  For,  aa 
it  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
to  bring  into  full  effect,  in  all  their  practical 
bi-arings,  the  principles  1  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  illiisiraie,  and  as  these  principles  must  be 
interwoven  with  the  moral  code  of  all  worlds — it 
follows,  that  the  spirit  and  essence  of  our  religion 
must  be  common  to  all  the  holy  inhabitants  of 
the  universe. 

From  what  has  been  now  slated  respecting 
the  universality  of  the  principle  of  love,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  may  be  deduced  : — 

1.  That  the  man  in  whose  heart  this  principle 
is  predominant,  and  whose  actions  are  directed 
by  its  influence,  is  qualified  for  associating  with 
the  pure  intelligences  of  all  worlds.  Were  wo 
transported  to  the  surface  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 
and  had  we  access  to  mingle  with  its  vast  popu- 
lation ;  or  were  we  conveyed  to  one  of  the  pla- 
nets which  revolve  around  the  star  Sirius — if  the 
inhabitants  of  these  globes  have  retained  the 
primeval  purity  of  their  natures,  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  reigned  supreme  m  our  hearts,  we 
should  be  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  from 
those  distant  intelligences,  and  be  qualified  to 
mingle  with  them  in  their  adorations  of  our  com- 
mon Creator,  and  in  all  their  affectionate  and 
harmonious  intercourses.  We  should  only  have 
to  learn  the  mode  by  which  they  communicate  to 
each  other  their  ideas  and  emotions.  Love 
would  form  the  basis  of  every  union,  and  amal- 
gamate us  with  every  department  of  their  socie- 
ty. With  pleasure,  and  with  the  most  endearing 
affeclion,  would  they  point  out  to  us  the  peculiar 
glories  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  rehearse 
the  history  of  the  Creator's  dispensations  in  that 
portion  of  his  empire  ;  and  with  equal  pleasure 
should  we  listen  to  the  instructions  which  flow 
from  the  li[»s  of  Benevolence,  and  survey  those 
transporting  objects  and  arrangements  which  de- 
corate a  world  where  love  pervades  the  breasts 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  To  visit  a  distant  world, 
although  it  were  in  our  power,  where  the  inha- 
bitants were  of  an  opposite  description,  couici 
afford  no  gratification  to  an  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent mind,  but  would  overwhelm  it  with  anguish 
and  dismay.  What  enjoyment  would  the  capa- 
cious mind  of  a  pure  intelligence  from  the  regions 
of  the  constellation  Orion,  derive  from  visiting  a 
world  inhabited  by  such  beings  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Nootka  Sound,  New  Guinea,  or  New  Zealand, 
where  the  moral  and  intellectual  principle  is 
completely  debased,  and  where  the  beauties  of 
Nature  are  defaced  with  interminable  forests  and 
marshes,  and  the  haunts  of  beasts  of  prey  ?  lie 
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wnuiil  be  filled  with  disappointment  and  horror^ 
ne  might  drop  a  tear  of  pily  over  the  wretched 
inhabitants;  but  he  would  soon  wing  his  flight 
back  to  a  more  delectable  region.  A  similar  dis- 
appointment would  be  felt,  were  an  inhabitant  of 
our  world,  in  whose  mind  hatred  and  cruelty, 
avarice  and  ambition,  reigned  without  control — 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  world  of  happiness  and  love. 
The  novel  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which 
would  burst  upon  his  sight,  might  captivate  his 
senses  for  a  little  :  but  he  would  feel  no  enjoy- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  virtuous  affections  and 
rapturous  adorations,  to  which  he  was  never  ac- 
customed ;  he  would  find  no  objects  on  which  to 
gratify  his  cruel  and  ambitious  desires,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  abodes  of  af- 
fection and  bliss,  to  the  depraved  society  from 
whence  he  came.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that, 
however  expansive  views  we  may  have  acquired 
of  the  range  of  the  Creator's  operations,  and  of 
the  immensity  of  worlds  which  are  diffused 
through  boundless  space,  and  however  ardent  de- 
sires we  may  indulge  of  visiting  the  distant  re- 
gions of  creation,  we  never  can  indulge  a  rational 
hope  of  enjoying  such  a  privilege,  were  it  possi- 
ble, unless  love  to  God  and  to  man  be'-.ome  the 
predominant  disposition  of  our  minds.  For,  al- 
though vve  were  invested  by  the  Almighty  with 
corporeal  vehicles,  capable  of  transporting  us 
from  one  region  of  creation  to  another,  with  the 
most  rapid  motion,  we  could  enjoy  no  solid  sa- 
tisfaction, while  we  remained  unqualified  for 
relishing  the  exercises,  and  mingling  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  holy  intelligences.  In  every  happy 
world  on  which  we  alighted,  we  should  feel  our- 
selves in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  rude  and 
ignorant  boor,  were  he  conveyed  to  a  palace,  and 
introduced  into  an  assembly  of  courtiers  and 
princes. 

2.  Another  conclusion  deducible  from  this 
subject  is,  that  by  virtue  of  this  grand  and  go- 
verning principle,  man  is  connected  with  the 
highest  order  of  intelligences,  and  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  most  distant  worlds  ;  and  his 
happiness  perpetually  secured.  When  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe  by  the  light  of  mo- 
dern science,  our  minds  are  overpowered  and 
confounded  at  the  idea  of  its  vast  and  unlimited 
range.  When  we  consider  that  it  would  require 
several  millions  of  years  for  a  cannon  ball,  flying 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  to 
reach  the  nearest  stars — when  we  consider  that 
there  are  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  least 
fifty  times  farther  distant  than  these — when  we 
consider  that  there  are  stars  visible  by  the  tele- 
scope a  thousand  times  farther  distant  than  any 
of  the  former — and  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
suns  and  worlds  which  lie  within  this  unfathom- 
able range  are,  in  all  probability,  only  as  a 
grain  of  sand  to  the  whole  earth,  when  com- 
pared with  the  immensity  of  systems  which  lie 
l^eyond  them  in  the  ui  explored  abyss  of  infinite 


space, — we  are  lost  in  the  immensity  of  creatioi., 
and  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  empire  of  the 
Almighty  Sovereign.  When  we  look  forward  to 
that  eternal  state  to  which  we  are  destined — 
when  we  consider  that  after  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  centuries  have  run  their  rounds,  eteiiiily 
will  be  no  nearer  to  a  termination,  and  that  ages, 
numerous  as  the  drops  of  the  ocean,  will  still  roll 
on  in  interminable  succession, — we  behold  a 
lapse  of  duration,  and  a  succession  of  events 
stretching  out  before  us,  which  correspond  with 
the  immeasurable  spaces  of  the  universe,  and 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  worlds  with 
which  it  is  stored.  When  we  view  ourselves  as 
thus  connected  with  the  immensity  of  creation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  infinite  duration  on 
the  other  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  numerous 
changes  that  have  happened,  both  in  the  physical 
and  moral  aspect  of  our  globe,  within  the  period 
of  six  thousand  years,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  we  are  destined  to  pass  through  new  scenes 
and  changes  in  that  eternity  which  lies  before  us, 
of  which  at  present  we  can  form  no  conception. 
After  remaining  for  thousands  of  millions  of 
years  in  that  world  which  will  be  prepared  for 
the  righteous  at  the  general  resurrection,  we 
may  be  transported  to  another  system  as  far  dis- 
tant from  that  abode  as  wo  now  are  from  the 
most  distant  stars  visible  to  our  sight,  in  order  to 
contemplate  new  displays  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  in  another  province  of  his  empire.  We 
may  afterwards  be  conveyed  to  an  unoccupied 
region  of  immensity,  where  new  creations,  dis- 
playing new  objects  of  glory  and  magnificence, 
are  starting  into  existence.  We  may  after- 
wards be  invested  with  the  wings  of  a  seraph, 
and  be  enabled  to  wing  our  way,  in  company  with 
angels,  from  world  to  world,  and  to  visit  the  most 
distant  regions  of  that  immense  universe  over 
which  Omnipotence  presides.  In  short,  the 
imagination  can  set  no  limits  to  its  excursions, 
when  it  attempts  to  survey  the  revolutions  ana 
changes  that  may  take  place,  and  the  new 
scenes  of  glory  which  may  burst  upon  the  view, 
throu;.'hout  the  lapse  of  duration  which  will  have 
no  end. 

Now,  in  whatever  relation  man  may  stand  to 
any  portion  of  the  universal  system,  throughout 
every  future  period  of  his  existence,  and  during 
all  the  revolutions  of  eternity,  love  will  unite  him 
to  all  other  holy  beings  with  whom  he  may  as- 
sociate, however  distant  their  abode  from  the 
spot  he  now  occupies,  however  different  its 
scenery  and  arrangements,  and  however  superior 
they  may  be  in  pomt  of  corporeal  organization 
and  intellectual  capacity.  For  no  intelligence, 
in  any  region  of  the  universe,  in  whom  the  princi- 
ple of  love  predominates,  can  ever  be  supposed 
to  disdain  to  associate  with  another,  of  whatever 
rank  or  order,  who  is  actuated  by  a  similar  affec- 
tion ;  otherwise  his  love  would  degenerate  into 
malevolence.     This  principle  will  unite  him  to 
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angels  and  archangels,  to  cherubim  an;!  sera- 
phim, to  thrones,  doin'.iiions,  principalities,  and 
powers,  from  who^e  discourses  he  will  learn  the 
history  of  the  divine  dispensations,  the  wonders 
of  Almighty  power,  and  the  "  manifold  wisdom 
of  G(xJ."  So  long  oj  it  reigns  uncontrolled  in 
his  heart,  it  will  secure  his  happiness  in  all 
places,  and  in  every  period  of  his  e.tisience,  by 
a  law  establishod  by  the  Almighty,  and  founded 
on  his  perfections  ;  a  law  which  binds  together 
the  whole  intelligent  system,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  felicity  of  the  moral  universe.  So  that 
his  future  blessedness  is  for  ever  secure,  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  and  rests  u[)on  a  foundation 
stable  and  permanent  as  the  throne  of  iho 
Eternal. 

3.  -From  what  has  been  now  slated,  we  may 
learn  that  there  is  but  one  religion  throughout  the 
universe,  however  vast  its  magnitude  and  bound- 
less its  extension.  In  this  world,  numerous 
systems  of  religion  prevail,  and  thousands  of 
different  opinions  in  relation  to  its  ceremonies 
and  objects;  but  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  all  of  them,  except  one,  are  insufficient  to 
guide  rational  beings  to  substantial  felicity. 
And  of  this  one  system,  how  many  foolish  and 
inaccurate,  and  even  contradictory  opinions, 
have  been  formed,  through  the  ignorance  and 
perversity  of  the  human  mind !  Though  all  its 
parts  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  actions  of 
intelligent  agents,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
benevolent  affections,  yet  it  has  been  represented, 
even  by  its  professed  abetters,  as  a  congeries  of 
metaphysical  dogmas  and  speculative  opinions ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  the  source 
of  perpetual  wrangling  and  contentions.  Though 
it  is  calculated  to  expand  the  understanding,  to 
warm  the  heart,  and  to  elevate  the  soul  to  God, 
yet  it  has  been  reduced,  by  the  cunning  artifice 
of  man,  to  a  mass  of  mere  quibbles  and  unmean- 
ing ceremonies.  And  though  it  breathes  nothing 
but  peace  and  good-will  to  man,  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  engine  of  persecution  and  of 
human  destruction.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
our  religion  approximates  to  the  character  of  the 
religion  which  is  common  to  all  holy  beings, 
that  it  is  worthy  of  our  veneration  and  our  ardent 
pursuit.  .n.iiu  therefore,  in  order  to  determine 
the  truth  and  importance  of  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  religious  opinions,  the  best  test  we  can 
apply  to  it  is,  to  ascertain  what  bearings  it  has 
upon  the  grand  principles  to  which  we  h;ive  been 
adverting.  "  Do  all  the  sentiments  and  tenets 
which  it  strenuously  supports,  like  the  lines  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  con- 
verire  towards  the  promotion  of  love  in  all  its 
practical  ramifications  ?  Are  the  opinions  we 
nowso  fiercely  maintain  of  such  a  nature,  that 
we  shall  probably  recognize  them  as  important 
practical  principles  a  million  of  years  hence,  in 
the  regions  of  distant  worlds?"  If  such  a  test 
were  applied  to  hundreds  of  opinions  which  have 


agitated  the  religiotis  world,  and  obstructed  tm 
operations  of  the  benevolent  affections,  they 
would  be  driven  away  frotn  the  Christian  sys- 
tem as  chaff'  bef  n-e  the  whirlwind  ;  and  Chris- 
tians would  feel  ashamed  of  the  importance  they 
aiiachtvj  to  their  ''  mint,  and  anise,  and  cum- 
min," while  they  neglected  ihe  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  "jurloment,  mercy,  nod  the  love  ol 
God."  How  many  f.ilse  and  f<x>lisli  opinions 
shall  we  leave  behind  us  in  this  region  of  dark- 
ness and  contention,  when  we  enter  within 
the  confines  of  the  eternal  state  ?  How  sublime, 
liow  lovely,  and  how  beautifyins  >vill  religion 
appear  in  that  world,  where  it  will  be  contem- 
plated in  its  native  simplicity,  and  stripped  W 
all  the  foreign  and  adventitious  circumstances 
which  now  obscure  its  brightness  and  glory  !  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  one  relieion  to  which 
I  allude  is  Christianity,  considered,  not  so  much 
in  the  scheme  of  mixliaiion  which  it  unfolds, 
which  may  have  a  relation  solely  to  man  viewed 
in  his  character  as  a  sinner,  but  in  the  leading 
dispositions  and  virtues  it  inculcates,  and  in  the 
great  objects  which  all  its  doctrines,  facts,  and 
supernatural  communications  have  a  tendency 
to  accomplish.  In  these  points  of  view,  it  must 
be  considered  as  imbwiying  principles  and  laws 
which  pervaiJe  the  religious  systems  of  all  worlds. 
Finally,  Love  is  a  principle  in  the  moral  and 
intelligent  system  which  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  principle  of  attraction  in  the  material 
world.  Each  of  them  unites,  in  its  respective 
sphere,  all  the  beings  which  compose  it  in  one 
grand  and  harmonious  system  ;  and  both  of  them 
combined  give  birth  to  all  the  moral  and  physical 
phenomena  which  diversify  the  intellectual  and 
the  material  universe.  By  the  principle  of  at- 
traction, the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  along  with 
their  habitations,  are  retained  to  its  surface,  and 
prevented  from  flying  off"  in  wild  confusion 
through  the  voids  of  space.  By  the  same  power 
the  moiintairu  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  the  rivers 
flow  from  the  moimtains  to  the  plains,  and  the 
ocean  is  rx)nfined  within  its  appointed  chaunels. 
It  produces  the  various  phenomena  which  arise 
from  the  meandering  rill,  the  majestic  river,  and 
the  roaring  cataract.  It  produces  the  de3cer>t 
of  rain  and  dew,  and  the  alternate  flux  and  reflu.t 
of  the  tides.  It  prevents  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep  from  covering  the  nwuntain-tops,  and 
minglino  in  confusion  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
It  binds  together  the  infinity  ofatoms  which  con- 
stitute the  globe  on  \vhich  we  tread  ;  it  regulates 
the  various  movements  of  men  and  other  anima- 
ted beings  ;  it  fi^rms  mechanical  powers,  and 
gives  impulsion  to  numerous  machines  and  en- 
gines. It  rolls  the  moon  in  regular  succession 
around  the  earth,  and  prevents  her  from  running 
lawlessly  through  the  sky.  It  extends  its  influ- 
ence from  the  sun  to  the  remotest  planets,  coi)« 
ducting  revolving  worlds,  with  all  their  patellitf", 
in  their  ample  circuits,  and  prese:  ring  them  all 
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ia  one  harraotiious  system.  It  connects  the 
earth  and  the  planetary  globes  with  other  sys- 
tems in  the  distant  regions  of  space  ;  and  carries 
the  sun,  wiih  all  his  attendant  orbs,  around  the 
centre  of  thit  nebula  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
all  the  systems  and  nebulae  of  the  universe 
around  the  throne  of  God. 

In  like  manner,  love  unites  all  holy  intelli- 
gences, wherever  disp'-.rsed  through  the  ampli- 
tudes of  creation,  in  one  amiable  and  harmonious 
system.  It  unites  man  to  God,  and  God  to  man. 
It  unites  the  renovated  inhabitants  of  -our  globe 
to  angels  and  archangels,  and  qualifies  them  for 
entering  into  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and 
affection  with  superior  intelligences  that  people 
the  regions  of  distant  worlds.  It  produces  an 
expansive  and  harmonious  spirit,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  diffuse  happiness  among  all  surround- 
ing beings.  It  gives  birth  to  those  sublime  emo- 
tions which  flow  orut  towards  the  Creator  in  the 
various  forms  of  adoration,  complacency,  hope, 
confidence,  humility,  joy,  submission,  and  re- 
verence ;  and  it  is  the  spring  of  all  those  vir- 
tuous dispositions  which  flow  out  towards  our 
fellow-creatures  in  the  form  of  mercy,  compas- 
sion, sincerity,  candour,  sympathy,  kindness, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  meekness,  charity, 
generosity,  justice,  and  active  beneficence.  It 
impels  its  possessor  to  run  to  the  sissistance  of 
the  distressed,  to  support  the  weak,  to  console 
the  desponding,  to  comfort  the  dying,  to  diffuse 
the  rays  of  heavenly  light  over  the  benighted 
mind,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  ail 
around.  It  is  "  ihe  bond  of  perfection"  which 
unites  the  members  of  an  affectionate  family,  and 
preserves  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints.  It  uni  es  man  to  man  by 
the  closest  ties,  however  different  in  language, 
customs,  colour,  and  complexion,  and  however 
far  removed  from  each  other  in  point  of  place. 
It  enables  tlie  Greenlander,  the  Icelander,  the 
African,  tlie  inhabitant  of  Hindostan,  and  the  ia- 
habitanl  of  the  British  Isles,  in  whose  hearts  it 
resides,  to  recognize  each  other  as  "  the  sons  of 
God,"  and  as  '-brethren  in  Christ  Jesus."  It 
sends  forlli  the  imagination  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  carrying  benevolent  wishes,  fervent 
prayers,  and  intercessions  for  men  of  all  kindreds 
and  ranks  ;  and  employs  every  active  endeavour 
to  promote  the  present  enjoyment  and  the  eter- 
nal felicity  of  the  family  of  mankind.  It  in- 
spires the  soul  with  emotions  of  delight,  when 
it  becomes  the  instrument  of  cwmmunicating 
happiness  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. It  unites  the  host  of  seraphim  and  che- 
rubim in  one  vast  and  harmonious  association  ; 
so  that  no  jarring  affection  is  ever  felt,  and  no 
discordant  voice  is  ever  heard,  among  the  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  these  exalted  intelli- 
gences. It  preserves  every  member  of  the  holy 
and  intelligent  system  in  the  rank  and  orbit  pre- 
scriboi  by  Infini  e-  Wisdom,  and  leads  them  all  to 


rejoice  in  accomplishing  the  plans  of  their  bene- 
volent Creator.  Around  him,  as  the  sun  of  the 
moral  system — the  centre  of  light,  and  iove,  and 
joy — they  all  revolve  in  their  appointed  orde'  . 
cheered  by  the  emanation  of  his  love,  enlightened 
by  his  beams,  and  reflecting  a  radiance  upon  all 
the  beings  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Though  one  orb  differs  from  another  in  motion, 
in  magnitude,  and  in  glory,  yet  no  one  interferes 
with  another  to  impede  its  progress,  or  to  inter- 
cept the  emanations  of  light  and  joy  from  the 
Uncreated  Source  and  Centre  of  all  enjoyment. 

Were  the  principle  of  attraction  which  binds 
together  the  atoms  of  our  globe,  and  connects  the 
planetary  orbs  with  tlie  sun,  to  be  completely  dis- 
solved, the  earth  would  be  shattered  to  its  centre  ; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  fly  upwards,  and 
be  dispersed  through  the  highest  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  rocks  and  mountains  would  be  de- 
tached from  their  bases,  and  raised  aloft  above 
the  clouds;  forests  would  be  lorn  up  from  their 
roots,  and  tossed  about  in  confusion  through  the 
sky  ;  the  moon  would  forsake  her  ancient  course ; 
the  planets  would  run  lawlessly  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  mighty  worlds  would  be 
seen  dashing  against  each  other,  till  they  were 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  their  fragments  tossed 
about  in  disorder  throughout  surrounding  sys- 
tems. Effects  equally  disastrous  to  the  intelli- 
gent system  would  be  produced,  were  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  in  all  its  varied  emanations,  to  be 
completely  suspended  or  annihilated.  War  would 
be  proclaimed  in  heaven,  and  myriads  of  angels 
hurled  from  their  seats  of  bliss.  The  rapturous 
songs  and  adorations  of  seraphs  would  be  changed 
into  the  bowlings  and  execrations  of  demons. 
The  po[)ulaiion  of  the  universe  would  be  trans- 
formed into  one  vast  assemblage  of  fiends  ;  its 
regions  of  beauty  and  fertility  would  become  one 
wide  scene  of  desolation  and  horror,  and  the  voice 
of  lamentation  and  misery  would  be  heard  re- 
sounding throughout  all  worlds.  On  earth  king- 
doms would  be  shaken  and  convulsed  ;  govern- 
ments overturned  ;  societies  dissolved  ;  families 
dispersed  ;  the  bonds  of  friendship  burst  asun- 
der ;  husbands  torn  from  their  wives,  and  parents 
from  their  children  ;  the  intercourse  of  nations 
suspended  ;  die  pursuits  of  science  and  religion 
abandoned ;  every  rank  and  relation  overturned, 
end  virtue  banished  from  the  abodes  of  men. 
Deserting  all  social  beings,  and  forsaken  by  all, 
man  would  become  a  solitary  monster,  wandering 
without  plan  or  object,  an  enemy  to  himself  and 
to  his  species.  Anarchy  and  disorder  would 
reign  triumphant  over  the  whole  race  of  human 
beings,  and  the  bowlings  of  wretchedness  and 
despair  would  re-echo  from  every  land. 

Such  a  scene  of  moral  desolation  teJfishneM 
and  malignity  have  a  natural  tendency  to  create  ; 
and  such  a  scene  they  have  actually  created  in 
our  world,  in  so  far  as  their  influence  has  extended. 
The  power  of  attraction  has  never  been  com. 
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plruly  suspended  in  relation  to  our  globe,  nor 
has  llio  mural  Guvernor  uf  (he  universe  sulferetJ 
the  |irinci|ile  of  love  to  be  entirely  eradicated 
from  ihe  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  But,  as  when 
llie  law  of  gravitation  is  counteracted  in  case  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  most  destructive 
and  desolating  convulsions  ensue, — so  it  liappens 
in  ihe  moral  world,  when  the  law  of  benevolence 
is  trampled  under  foot.  ''  Nation  rises  against 
nation,  anil  kingdom  against  kingdom  ;"  hostile 
armies  encounter  like  tigers  rushing  on  their 
prey  ;  "  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death"  are  scat- 
tered in  every  direction  ;  a  confused  noise  of 
chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  of  engines  of  do- 
struclion,  is  wafted  on  every  breeze  ;  garments 
are  rolled  in  blood,  and  whole  plains  drenched 
with  human  gore,  and  covered  with  the  carcasses 
of  the  slain.  But  wherever  love  ditTuses  its 
powerful  and  benign  influence,  there  harmony, 
happiness,  and  peace  are  enjoyed  by  every  rank 
of  sensitive  and  intellectual  existence.  In  every 
world  where  it  reigns  supreme,  the  intellectual 
faculty  is  irradiated,  the  afll-clions  are  purified 
and  expanded,  transporting  joys  are  felt,  and, 
like  the  planetary  orbs  and  their  train  of  satel- 
lites, all  shine  with  a  steady  lustre,  and  move  on- 
ward in  liarmonious  order,  around  the  Supreme 
Source  of  intelligence,  and  the  Eternal  Centre 
of  all  felicity. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE    PRECEDING     VIEWS    CORROBORATED    BT 
DIVINE  REVEL.VTION. 

In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  two  grand  principles  of  the  Mo- 
ral Law,  and  to  demonstrate  their  reasonableness, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  universal  operation,  in 
order  to  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
lolelligenl  system.  I  have  proceeded  all  along 
on  the  ground  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  reason, 
and  the  nature  of  things.  But  shice  these  im- 
portant principles  form  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  religion,  and  of  all  the  practical  conclusions 
I  may  afterwards  deduce  in  the  remaining  part 
of  this  work,  it  may  be  e.xpedient  to  advert  a 
little  more  explicitly  to  the  di-cUralions  of  Scrip- 
ture on  this  subject.  AnJ  here  I  propose  very 
briefly  to  show,  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  Divine 
Revelation  to  illustrate  these  principles  in  all 
their  various  bearings,  and  to  bring  them  into 
practical  operation. 

This  position  is  expressly  stated  by  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  in  his  reply  to  the  scribe,  who  pro- 
posed the  question,  "  Which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law  ?"  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
•oui,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  This  is  the  first 
and    great  commandnienl.     And  the  second  is 


like  unto  it  ;  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  ai 

thyself.    On  THESE  TWO  COMMANDMENTS  IIANO 
ALL     THE     LAW   AND  THE    PROI'HETS."       Tllis 

d(!claration  evidently  implies,  that  it  is  the  design 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Te>lamirit  Revelation,  to 
illustrate  and  enlorce  these  laws,  and  to  produce 
.all  those  holy  tempers  which  are  comprised  in  the 
love  of  Go«l,  and  of  our  neighbour.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  grand  object  of  all  the  liisturica 
facts,  religious  institutions,  devotional  exercises, 
nooral  maxims,  prophecies,  exhortations,  pro- 
mises, and  ihreatenings,  which  it  records.  The 
history  of  the  f>rmati'jn  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  wir  globe,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  calculated  to 
display  the  wisdom  and  gowlness  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  draw  forih  our  affections  towards  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  our  enjoyments,  and  who 
pronounced  every  thing  he  had  made  to  be  "  very 
good."  The  history  of  the  wickedness  of  tho 
antediluvian  world,  of  the  dreadful  effects  it  pro- 
duced in  the  stale  of  society,  and  of  the  awful 
catastrophe  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  swept 
from  existence,  and  buried  in  the  waters  of  tho 
deluge,  is  calculated  to  illustrate,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of 
withdrawing  the  affections  from  God,  and  of  in- 
dulging a  principle  of  malevolence  towards  man. 
The  history  of  the  crimes  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
fate  of  its  wretched  inhabitants;  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  at  the  Red  Sea;  the 
history  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Israel- 
ites, of  their  murinurings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  for  their  rebellion  ; 
the  fate  of  Korah,  Daihan,  and  Abiram,  and  of 
the  worshippers  of  Baal :  The  destruction  of  the 
nations  of  Canaa.n  ;  the  judgments  which  pur- 
sued the  Jewish  nation,  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  history,  on  ac<,"ount  of  their  defection 
from  God,  and  the  calamities  which  befell  ihetn 
at  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  that  people  and  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, are  intended  to  exhibit  the  disrr>al  conse- 
quences, and  the  moral  wretchedness  which  in- 
evitably follow,  when  the  affections  of  mankind 
are  withdrawn  from  tlie  God  of  He?ven,  and  left 
to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  depravity  and  vice. 

The  institutions  of  the  Jewish  Church  were 
appointed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  and  tho 
love  of  God,  and  for  exciting  an  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  rectitude 
and  purity  of  his  nature.  Among  the  tribes  thai 
inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites,  and  among  all  the  sur- 
rounding nalioes,  the  worship  of  false  gods,  the 
grossest  su|)erstitions,  and  the  most  abominable 
vices  universally  prevailed.  It  was  one  great 
end  of  the  la»<s  and  ceremonies  enjoined  upon 
Israel,  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of  abhorrence 
at  everv  thing  which  was  connected  with  idola« 
try,  to  portray  its  wic'tedncss  and  folly,  in  ri\xl 
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the  affections  of  the  people  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  to  preserve  them  unconlacninated  from 
the  malignant  disposition,  and  the  vile  prac- 
tices of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  ; 
that  they  might  be  "  a  peculiar  people  to  Jeho- 
vah, separated  from  all  the  people  that  were  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Hence,  the  follovving  in- 
timation and  injunction  are  placed  on  the  front 
of  the  moral  code  of  laws  delivered  to  that  nation, 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  To 
promote  harmony  and  affection  between  man  and 
man  i  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  justice  and  equity 
in  all  their  dealings ;  to  inculcate  chastity  and 
purity  of  affection,  kindness  to  strangers,  com- 
passion, tenderness,  and  sympathy  ;  obedience 
to  parents,  charitable  dispositions  towards  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  tenderness  and  mercy  to- 
wards the  inferior  animals,  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  various  laws  and  regulations  com- 
prised in  their  moral  and  political  code. 

The  devotional  porlionsof  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  have  the  same  general  tendency.  The 
descriptions  of  the  work  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, the  adorations  of  the  majesty  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  character 
&nd  excellences,  and  the  ascriptions  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  the  mercy,  long-suffering, 
and  goodness  of  God,  with  which  these  divine 
compositions  abound,  are  calculated  to  raise  the 
affections  to  Jehovah  as  the  source  of  every 
blessing,  and  to  inspire  the  soul  with  love,  admi- 
ration, and  reverence.  In  many  of  these  sublime 
odes,  particularly  in  the  1  I9th  Psalm,  the  mind 
of  the  Psalmist  is  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the 
excellency  of  the  divine  precepts,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  the  observance  of  them  is  calculated 
to  convey  to  the  soul.  "  O  how  I  love  thy  law  !" 
says  David ;  "  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 
The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than 
thousands  of  of  gold  and  silver.  I  have  rejoiced 
in  thy  testimonies  as  much  as  in  all  riches." 
The  moral  maxims  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  are  likewise  intended  to  draw  forth  the 
desires  after  God,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  depraved  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  candour,  sincerity,  jus- 
tice, and  benevolence  among  mankind.  The  ex- 
hortations, remonstrances,  and  denunciations  of 
the  prophets,  were  also  intended  to  recall  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  Israel  to  the  God  from 
whom  they  had  revolted,  to  show  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  conduct  in  "  forsaking  the  foun- 
tain" of  their  happiness  ;  to  display  the  purity, 
the  excellence,  and  the  eternal  obligation  of  the 
divine  precepts,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  inevita- 
ble misery  and  ruin  which  will  overtake  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity.  In  short,  all  the  promises  and 
threalenings  of  the  word  of  God,  all  the  consider- 
ati'^os  addressed  to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 


men,  all  the  providential  dispensations  of  God, 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  character  and 
perfections,  and  all  the  descriptions  ol  the  glories 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  terrors  of  hell,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  illustrate  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  love  to  God,  and  love  to  all  mankind,  in  order 
to  secure  our  present  comfort  and  eternal  felicity. 
And,  as  it  was  the  main  design  of  the  Old 
Testament  economy  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  to  man,  so  it  is,  in 
a  particular  manner,  the  great  object  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  to  exhibit  the  law  of  love 
in  all  its  bearings  and  practical  applications.  In 
one  of  the  first  sermons  delivered  by  our  Saviour, 
and  the  longest  one  recorded  in  the  Evangelical 
History,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  main 
design  is  to  explain  and  enforce  these  principles, 
in  relation  both  to  God  and  to  man,  and  to  sweep 
away  all  the  false  glosses  which  Ignorance  and 
Prejudice  had  mingled  with  their  interpretations 
of  the  Divine  Law.  In  one  part  of  this  dis- 
course, our  Lord  declares,  that  we  may  as  soon 
expect  to  see  "  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  or 
the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  dissolved,  as 
that  "  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  from  the 
law."  For,  as  it  is  a  law  founded  on  the  nature 
of  God,  it  must  be  of  eternal  obligation,  and  can 
never  be  abrogated  with  regard  to  any  class  of 
rational  beings,  in  consistency  with  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  As  it  is  a  law  abso- 
lutely perfect,  comprehending  within  its  range 
every  disposition  and  affection,  and  every  duty 
which  is  requisite  for  promoting  the  order  and 
happiness  of  intelligent  agents,  nothing  can  be 
taken  from  it  without  destroying  its  perfection  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  without  supposing 
that  it  was  originally  imperfect.  And  as  it  was 
intended  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  to  secure 
the  felicity  of  the  intellectual  beings  that  people 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the  fabric  of  universal 
nature  must  be  destroyed,  before  this  law  can  be 
set  aside  or  cancelled.  For  we  have  already 
seen,  (Sect.  IV.)  that,  were  it  reversed,  the 
whole  intelligent  system  would  be  transformed 
into  a  scene  of  confusion,  misery,  and  horror. 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  an  immense  theatre, 
on  which  the  operations  of  this  law  might  be 
displayed,  the  earth  with  all  its  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  the  heavens,  with  all  their 
hosts,  were  called  into  existence  ;  and,  therefore, 
were  it  either  cancelled  or  reversed,  neither  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  would  be  displayed,  nor  the 
happiness  of  his  intelligent  creation  secured. 
The  mighty  expanse  of  the  universe,  enclosing 
so  many  spacious  worlds,  would  become  one 
boundless  moral  desert,  in  which  no  "  fruits  of 
righteousness"  would  appear,  nor  any  trace  of 
the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 
— In  the  same  discourse,  our  Saviour  enforces 
the  duty  of  love  towards  even  our  most  bitter 
enemies  and  most  furious  persecutors.  "  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,   Thou  shaU 
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lov)  ihy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemv.  But 
I  say  imto  you,  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them 
tliat  curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hale  you; 
and  pray  for  them  that  despiiefully  use  you,  and 
perseruie  you  ;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of 
yo'ir  Father  who  is  in  heaven;  for  he  makelh 
his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
Ronileth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 
This  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  exercises  of  the 
principle  of  love,  in  reference  to  our  fellow-men  ; 
and  it  is  enforced  from  the  most  sublime  motive 
ami  consideration — the  conduct  of  Benevolence 
itself  towards  a  race  of  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
creatures. 

All  the  other  instructions  of  this  Divine  Tea- 
cher— his  parables,  exhortations,  admonitions, 
warnings,  tnd  consolatory  addresses,  though  re- 
ferring to  particular  cases  and  circumstances — 
had  the  same  general  object  in  view.  When  his 
disciples  would  have  called  fir  tire  from  heaven, 
to  consume  the  Samaritans,  he  kindly,  but  with 
energy  and  decision,  reminded  them,  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  malignity  was  iiiibodied  in  their  unhal- 
lowed desires,  which  is  directly  opposed  lo  the 
law  of  love.  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  Among 
his  last  instructions  to  his  followers,  when  he 
was  about  to  depart  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  love  was  the  grand  theme  on  which 
he  repeatediv  expatiated.  "  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  vou,  that  ye  love  one  another  ; 
as  I  have  loved  vou,  that  ve  also  love  one  ano- 
ther. By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ve  have  love  one  to  another." 
"  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another." 

And,  as  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  love  was 
the  great  obj-ct  of  his  instructions,  so  his  whole 
life  was  an  uninterrupted  exemplification  of  the 
purest  benevoUnce.  both  towards  friends  and  to- 
wards enemies.  Never  did  that  holv  affection 
which  unites  the  angelic  tribes,  and  diffuses  joy 
among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,  appear 
within  the  confines  of  our  world,  so  amiable,  so 
disinterested,  and  so  ardent,  as  durinj  the  period 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  hi?  earthly  career.  In  the 
immediate  prospect  of  sufferings,  dreadful  be- 
yond our  conceptions,  his  love  lo  mankind  was 
"  strong  as  death,"  which  the  many  waters  of  af- 
fliction which  surrounded  him  were  unable  to 
quench.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  afl^'clion  towards  his  disconsolate  disciples,  and 
in  a  desire  to  cheer  and  animate  their  drooping 
snirits.  His  last  addresses,  as  recorded  bv  the 
Evan^'elist  John,  breathe  a  spn-it  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  and  of  Divine  benignity,  of  which 
we  have  no  parallel   in  the  annals  of  our  race." 

To  display  his  kindness  and  condescension, 
and  to  teach  his  disciples  to  peform  with  cheer- 
'ulness  the  humblest  offices  of  friendship,  he  rose 


from  supper ;  he  laid  aside  his  garments ;  h« 
look  a  towel ;  he  ginled  himself;  he  poured  wn- 
fer  into  a  bason  ;  he  began  to  wash  the  disci- 
ples' feet ;  an.l  he  wi|)ed  them  with  the  towel 
wherewith  he  was  girded.  He  then  adtlressed 
them  in  such  language  as  this  : — "  I..et  iioi  you) 
heart  be  troubled  ;  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions  ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And,  if  I  o(,  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself;  ihat 
where!  am  there  ye  may  be  also.  1  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless  ;  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  vou  another  comforter,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  shall  abide  with  you 
forever.  Whatsoever  ve  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
I  will  do  it.  Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  inv  peace 
I  give  unto  you  ;  nol  os  the  world  giveih,  give 
I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  new 
ther  let  it  be  afraid."  In  his  last  (irayer,  which 
accompanied  these  benedictions,  the  same  ardent 
flow  of  affection  burst  from  his  benevolent  heart — 
"  Holy  Father  I  keep,  through  thine  own  name, 
those  whom  thmi  hast  given  me,  thai  they  may 
be  one  as  we  are."  But  his  love  was  not  coiv- 
fined  to  the  select  few  with  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded at  this  interesting  hour.  His  mental 
eye  surveyed  the  various  tribes  which  people  this 
department  of  creation — it  pierced  through  all 
the  succeding  generations  of  mankind — and  he 
embraced  in  his  expansive  affections  the  whole 
race  of  the  faithful  till  the  close  of  time. 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone  ;  bul  for  them 
also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  io 
us."  Even  towards  his  bitterest  enemies  his 
benevolent  emotions  flowed  out,  in  earnest  sup- 
plications for  their  forgiveness.  Neither  "  the 
floods  of  ungodly  men,"  which  conipassed  him, 
nor  the  torrents  of  abuse  which  were  poured 
upon  him  while  he  was  nailing  to  the  cross,  could 
overpower  that  heavenly  flame  which  burned  in 
his  holv  breast.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  mocke- 
ries, insults,  and  indignities  which  he  endured, 
when  he  was  made  "  a  spectacle  to  angels  and 
to  men,"  his  affectionate  desires  ascended,  with 
the  smoke  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  the  throne 
of  God,  in  behalf  of  his  murderers — "  Father, 
forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
O,  what  a  striking  contrast  is  here  presented,  to 
those  scenes  of  pride,  malignity,  and  revenge, 
which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  ra''e  of  Adam, 
and  spread  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  ter- 
ror, among  families,  societies,  and  nations  ! 
What  a  hap[)V  world  would  this  become,  were  it 
peopled  with  such  amiable  characters,  and  were 
all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  instead  of 
contending  about  "questions  which  gender  strife," 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  imitating  his  mild  and 
benevolent  spirit !  Then  Christianity  would  ap- 
pear in  its  native  lustre,  and  receive  the  homawo 
due  lo  its  divine  character :  &nd  the  uame  of  J«s 
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novah  would  soon  be  proclaimed  throughout  all 
the  earth,  and  the  joys  of  his  salvation  fell  in 
every  clime. 

Again,  it  is  one  great  end  of  the  death  of  Christ 
♦o  destroy  the  principle  of  malignity  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  to  promote  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  love.  "While  we  were  enemies,  (says 
the  Apostle  Paul,)  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son."  "  We  are  sanctified 
Ihroush  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all."  "  He  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  "  They  who 
were  enemies  in  their  mind,  and  by  wicked  works, 
he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death, 
to  present  them  holy  and  unblameable,  and  unre- 
provable  in  his  sight."  Love  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  love  to  mankind,  impelled  him  to 
"  bumble  himself,  and  to  become  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  And,  in 
order  that  this  divine  principle  might  be  kept 
alive,  and  form  a  bond  of  union  among  all  his  fol- 
lowers, ho  appointed  an  ordinance,  consisting  of 
sensible  signs,  in  commemoration  of  his  death, 
to  be  observed  in  all  ages  as  a  memorial  of  his 
love,  and  to  remind  his  friends  of  the  indispen- 
eibie  obligation  under  which  they  are  laid  to  love 
one  another.  To  promote  the  same  benevolent 
design,  he  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  to 
heaven,  sent  down  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  to  abide 
in  the  Church,  and  now  presides  in  the  celestial 
world  as  "  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  re- 
pentance and  the  remission  of  sins." 

And,  as  the  instructions  and  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  calculated  to  exhibit  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  in  all  its  interesting  aspects,  and  to 
promote  its  practical  influence,  so  the  preaching 
and  the  writings  of  his  Apostles  had  the  same 
important  object  in  view,  as  the  ultimate  scope 
of  all  their  ministrations.  The  one  half  of  every 
cpislle  to  the  Christian  churches  is  occupied  in 
delineating  the  practical  bearings  of  this  holy  af- 
fection. Like  the  lines  which  proceed  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  va- 
iious  radiations  of  Christian  affection  are  traced 
from  love,  as  the  grand  central  point,  and  exhi- 
bited in  all  their  benign  influence  on  individuals, 
families,  churches,  and  the  diversified  relations 
which  subsist  in  civil  and  Christian  society. 
"  Above  all  things,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  put  on 
love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection.  Though 
we  speak  with  the  tongues  ofmen  and  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  we  are  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  we  under- 
stand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  be- 
stow all  our  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not 
love,  it  profiteth  nothing.  Love  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind  ;  love  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself, 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil. 
Prophecies  shall  fail,  languages  shall  cease, 
earthly  knowledge  shall  vanish  away,  but  love 
new  foiUth."    "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 


neighbour ;  therefore,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  All  the  law  is  comprehended  in  this  say 
ing,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  The  works  of  the  flesh,"  or  those  which 
flow  from  a  principle  of  malignity,  "  are  these  : 
fornication,  uncleanness,  idolatry,  hatred,  vari- 
ance, emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envy- 
ings,  murders,  revellings,  and  such  like.  But 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suf- 
fering, oenileness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness, 
and  temperance."  "  Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation, and  walk  in  love  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us.  Be  kindly  aflectioned  one  toward 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another.  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of 
saints  ;  given  to  hospitality.  Bless  them  that  per- 
secute you?  bless,  and  curse  not.  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church ;  children,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord;  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children 
to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lo  d.  Servants,  be  obedient  to 
your  masters,  with  good  will  doing  service  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  ;  and  ye  masters,  do 
the  same  thing  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening, 
knowing  that  your  master  also  is  in  heaven." 
"  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long-suffering  ;  forbearing  one  another 
in  love,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any  ;  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye." 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  the  instructions 
which  the  apostles  delivered,  in  all  their  com- 
munications lo  the  Christian  churches,  whether 
composed  of  Jews  or  Gentiles.  And,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
the  apostles  had  to  combat,  it  is  probable,  diat 
the  whole  of  their  epistles  would  have  been  soiely 
occupied  in  delineating  the  practical  effecis  of 
love  to  God,  and  to  our  brethren  of  ir.ankind, 
and  its  glorious  consequences  in  the  future 
world.  And,  as  it  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  in  their  writings  and  per- 
sonal administrations,  to  illustrate  the  numerous 
bearings  ofChristian  love,  so  they  gave  solemn 
charges  to  their  successors  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  make  all  their  instructions  subser^ 
vient  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  important  ob- 
ject. Almost  the  whole  of  the  epistles  addressed 
to  Timo'hy  and  Titus,  which  relate  to  the  du- 
ties and  theobjectsof  the  Christian  ministry,  has 
a  reference,  not  lo  the  discussion  of  metaphysical 
questions  in  theology,  which  "  are  unprofitable 
and  vain,"  but  to  the  illustration  and  the  inculcat- 
ing of  those  practical  duties  which  flow  from  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  to  the  counteracting  of  those 
proud,  malignant,  and  speculative  dispositions 
which  are  opposed  to  the  meekness  and  benignity 
of  tlie  gospel  of  peace. 
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I  might  also  have  shown,  by  numerous  qtioia- 
tions,  itiat,  in  the  general  epistles  of  Prtcr, 
James,  and  John,  the  same  grand  object  to  wliich 
I  have  been  adverting  is  steadily  and  unifurinly 
kept  in  view.  The  first  epi>lle  of  John  i>  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  love 
of  God  and  of  man;  and  on  this  theme,  in  which 
his  Soul  appears  lo  be  almost  entirely  absorbed, 
he  expatiates  w.ih  peculiar  energy  and  lielight : 
"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  lo 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that 
ioveth  not  his  brother  abideih  in  death.  Who- 
soever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer;  and  ye 
know  that  no  nmrderer  hath  (the  principle  of) 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him.  Behold,  what  man- 
ner of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !  Beloved, 
let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  of  God  ;  and 
every  one  that  lovelh  is  born  of  God,  and  knowcth 
God.  He  that  lovelh  not  knowelh  not  God  ; 
for  God  is  love.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelletli  in 
us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.  If  any  man 
say,  I  love  God,  and  halelh  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar ;  for  he  that  lovelh  not  his  brother,  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  halh 
not  seen  ?"  It  is  recorded,  by  some  ancient  au- 
thors, that  when  this  apostle  was  grown  old,  and 
unable  to  preach,  he  used  to  be  led  lo  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  and  only  to  say  these  words  to  the 
people,  UiUle  children, love  one  another."  Such 
was  the  importance  which  this  venerable  apostle 
attached  lo  love,  as  the  grand  and  governing  prin- 
ciple in  the  Christian  system. 

Finally,  The  procedure  of  the  last  judgment 
will  be  conducted  on  evidence,  deduced  from  the 
manifestations  of  love.  At  that  solemn  period, 
when  the  present  economy  of  Divine  Providence 
shall  come  to  a  termination  ;  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  greal  globe 
on  which  we  tread  shall  be  wrapt  m  flames; 
when  the  archangel  shall  descend,  and  sound 
an  alarm  with"  the  trump  of  God  ;"  when  the 
graves  shall  open,  and  give  forth  their  dead ;  and 
when  aii  the  generations  of  men,  "  both  small 
and  great,"  shall  stand  before  the  throne  ofGod  ; 
the  eternal  destiny  of  all  the  millions  of  mankind 
will  be  unalterably  determined,  on  the  ground  of 
the  manifestations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
existence  and  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
love,  and  of  the  affections  and  conduct  to  which 
it  is  opjxjsed.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  jjlory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  assembled  all 
nations.  Then  shall  he  say  to  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  fjr  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meal ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; 
J  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and 
ve  clothed  me  ;  I  was  si'.k,  and  ye  visited  me  ; 


I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."  And, 
though  ye  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  these 
offices  to  me  in  person,  yet,  "  inasmuch  as  )e 
did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me."  "  Then  shall  he  also  say  to 
litem  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  curs- 
ed ;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  nie  not  in ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  me  not.  Verily,  1  say  untoyou,  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  lo  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  lo  me.  And  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal."  For  every  one  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  his  works. — Such  is  the 
iin[iorlance  »vhich  will  be  attached  to  tlie  influ- 
ence of  this  holy  affection  over  the  human  mind, 
at  lliat  "  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair  ;' 
for  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  every  action  here 
specified  in  relation  to  the  righteous,  is  an  effect 
of  the  love  of  Gfxl  and  of  man  presiding  in  the 
heart ,  and,  therefore,  if  we  shall  ultnnately  be 
found  destitute  of  this  holy  principle,  we  cannot 
expect  the  reward  of  the  faithful,  nor  "  have 
boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  all 
the  historical  facts,  llie  religious  institutions,  the 
devotional  writings,  the  moral  maxims,  llie  in- 
structions of  the  prophets,  the  warnings,  exhor- 
tations, promises,  and  threalenings,  comprised 
in  the  Jewish  revelation,  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  law  of  love  in  its  references  both  to  God  and 
to  man — that  it  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
various  instructions  delivered  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  enforced  by  his  example — that  its 
numerous  bearings  and  modifications  are  dis[)lay- 
cd  in  the  writings  of  all  the  apostles,  and  in 
their  instructions  to  Christian  teachers — and,  that 
its  existence  in  tlie  heart,  and  its  operation  in 
active  life,  will  form  the  decisive  test  of  our  cha- 
racter at  the  final  judgment. 


SECTION  VIII. 

O.f  THE  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  OF  LOVE,  A:»D 
THE  VARIOPS  MODES  IN  WHICH  IT  SHOULD 
BE    DISPLAVED  TOWARDS  MANKIND. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  love  is  a  most 
noble  and  expansive  affection.  It  is  not  like  a 
blazing  meteor  which  dazzles  the  eye  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  vanishes  from  the  sight.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  in  a  few  transient  emo- 
tions, and  fruitless  wishes  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  does  not  waste  its  energies  in  eloquent  ha- 
rangues on  t.he  beauty  of  virtue,  in  theorizing  spe- 
culations on  the  principles  of  morals,  in  framing 
Q,Mixotic  schemes  of  philanthropy,  or  in  weep- 
ing over  lales  of  fictitious  wo.  It  is  a  substantial 
and  an  ever  active  principle  ;  its  energies  are  ex- 
erted for  the  purpose  of  communicating  liappiiieM 
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ko  rrery  rank  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings  ; 
»id  the  moral  world,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  the 
grand  theatre  of  its  operations.  1  have  already 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  ihis  affection,  in  its  relation  to  God  ;*  and, 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  have 
occasionally  adverted  to  some  of  its  benignant 
effects  in  reference  to  man.  It  may,  however, 
be  expedient,  in  this  place,  to  enter  a  little  more 
explicitly  into  the  practical  operations  of  benevo- 
lence, and  ihe  various  modes  by  which  its  influ- 
ence may  be  manifested  in  relation  to  our  bre- 
thren of  mankind. 

The  grand  object  which  love  proposes  to  ac- 
complish is  the  communication  ofhappiness.  And, 
in  order  to  stimulate  and  direct  us  in  its  opera- 
tions, the  character  and  agency  of  God  are  set 
before  us  as  our  examplar.  There  is  not  a  more 
amiable,  attractive,  nor  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  any  where  to  be  foimd  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  John,  in  three 
words — God  is  love.  He  is  the  eternal,  un- 
created Source  of  felicity,  from  which  flow  all 
those  streams  of  joy  which  gladden  the  hearts  of 
angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim  ; 
and  whatever  portion  of  happiness,  sensiuve  or 
intellectual,  is  enjoyed  by  man  on  earth,  and  by 
all  the  subordinate  tribes  of  animated  nature,  is 
derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible  fountain. 
For  the  purpose  of  communicating  happiness,  he 
called  the  material  universe  into  existence,  to 
serve  as  an  immense  theatre,  on  which  his  bene- 
volence might  be  displayed  to  countless  orders 
of  sensitive  and  intelligent  creatures ;  and  all 
the  perfections  of  his  nature  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  agents  employed  for  the  execution  of 
this  noble  design.  Impelled,  as  it  were,  by  this 
essential  and  characteristic  affection  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  inces- 
santly operating  throughout  the  immensity  of 
creation  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  ofall  worlds. 
His  Omnipotence  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
worlds  already  created,  and  in  bringing  new 
systems,  and  new  orders  of  beings  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  his  Wisdom,  in  devising,  select- 
ins,  and  arranging  those  means  which  are  requi- 
site for  accomplishing  the  plans  of  benevolence. 
Towards  those  wretched  beings  who  have  abused 
his  goodness,  and  wandered  from  happiness,  his 
Mercy  i«  proclaimed  ;  and  his  Patience  and  for- 
bearance are  long  exercised,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  and  to  the  paths  of  felicity. 
His /!M<ice,  conjoined  with  his  power,  is  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  efforts  of 
malevolence,  for  preventing  the  inroads  of  anar- 
chy and  confusion,  ana  for  preserving  the  order 
end  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation.  In  this 
view,  all  the  judgments,  however  dreadful  and 
appalling,  which  have  been  inflicted  on  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity  in  every  age,  have  had  a  tendency 
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to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  in 
reference  to  the  universal  system.  For,  the  ge- 
neral good  of  God's  universal  empire,  c(msidered 
as  OTte  ichoie,  must  be  viewed  as  the  great  end 
which  benevolence  is  accomplishing,  and  the 
partial  exclusions  from  happiness,  which  now 
happen  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  moral 
agents,  must  be  regarded  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments subservient  to  this  important  end.  His 
inffnile  Knowledge,  extending  to  all  events,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  his  Omniscient  eye, 
piercing  into  the  secret  purposes  of  every  heart, 
surveying  the  various  tribes  of  men,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  the  worlds  which  float  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  and  comprehending  the  re- 
motest consequences  of  all  actions  throughout 
infinite  duration,  enable  Him,  in  every  instance, 
to  form  those  arrangements  by  which  the  objects 
of  benevolence  may  be  accomplished  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  by  which  the  everlasting 
happiness  of  the  holy  and  intelligent  system  may 
be  most  efl>;ctually  secured. 

For  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  love  to  the 
moral  intelligences  of  our  world,  he  has  given 
us  a  revelation  of  his  character  and  will ;  he  has 
exhibited  his  law  as  a  law  of  love  ;  he  has  pro- 
mised the  agency  of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  produce 
in  us  those  dispositions  which  his  law  requires  ; 
and  he  has  given  the  most  affecting  display  of 
his  love,  in  the  mission  of  his  Son  into  the 
world.  "  In  this,"  says  the  Apostle  John,  "  was 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us  ;  because 
that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  though  him.  Herein 
is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  lov- 
ed us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  how  ought 
we  to  love  one  another?" 

Now,  we  are  commanded  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  be  imitators  of  God  in  his  benevolent 
operations,  and  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  love  requires  to  surmount  every  obstacle, 
and  to  exert  all  its  powers  in  opposition  to  ha- 
tred, enmity,  and  ingratitude.  "  Be  ye  perfect," 
says  our  Saviour,  "  as  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless 
them  who  curse  you  ;  do  gix)d  to  them  who  hale 
you  ;  and  pray  fir  them  who  de.spitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you.  That  you  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  :  ibr  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good  ;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.'"  So  that  his  enemies  subsist  on  his 
bounty,  and  are  cheered  and  refreshed  by  his  pro- 
vidential care.  In  like  manner,  the  operation  o. 
love  on  the  part  of  man  may  be  consideredas  the 
whole  energy  of  an  intelligent,  mind,  directing 
its  faculties  of  perception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  imagination,  along  with  its  physical  pow- 
ers, to  the  production  of  happiness  both  among 
friends  and  enemies,  so  far  as  its  influence  can 
extend.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  end,  ntaa 
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ttecomcs  '■  a  worker  together  with  Gixl,"  a  subor- 
dinue  a^ent  in  carrying  forward  those  plans  of  In- 
finite Benevdience  which  will  issue  in  the  uliiniale 
happiness  of  the  moral  universe.  And  as  the 
Aluii^jhty,  ill  his  Uenevoleiitoperalions,  preiierves 
tlie  harmony  of  tlie  universe  by  certain  laws  of 
o'der  svhich  he  lias  established,  as  is  apparent 
in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
in  the  physical  and  moral  economy  of  <iiir  ter- 
restrial Sjihere  ;  so  it  is  tliu  duty  of  man,  in  all 
the  movements  to  which  love  impels  liini,  to  imi- 
tate his  Creator  in  this  respect,  and  to  emplny  the 
intellectual  laciiltics  with  which  he  is  endued,  for 
regulating  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple, for  adapting  and  proportioning  means 
to  ends,  and  for  discriminaiing  between  rational 
and  enthusiastic  schemes  of  exertion;  so  that 
order  may  facilitate  his  movements,  aiid  ihat  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  may  result  from  his 
active  endeavours. 

We  may  now  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
practical  o;.erations  of  love,  and  the  objects  to- 
wards which  it  should  be  directeo. 

The  principal  objects  towards  which  our  be- 
nevolence should  be  directed  are,  intelligent  be- 
ings ;  and  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  which  we 
are  at  present  confined,  man  is  the  chief  object 
whom  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  benefit  by  our 
benevolent  exertions.  Our  benevolent  affections, 
indeed,  ought  to  expand  towards  all  the  holy 
intelligences  of  which  we  have  any  intimation  ; 
and,  in  another  stage  of  our  existence,  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  other  or- 
ders of  intellectual  beings,  and  of  co-operating 
with  them  in  diffusing  happiness  throughout  the 
universe  ;  but  while  we  continue  m  this  sublu- 
nary region,  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
our  fellow-men  is  the  chief  object  to  which  our 
exertions  must  necessarily  be  confined  ;  and  when 
we  view  the  present  slate  of  the  moral  world  in 
all  nations  and  climates,  we  behold  a  field  of  ex- 
ertion sufficiently  ample  to  employ  all  the  ener- 
gies of  benevolence  that  have  ever  yet  been  dis- 
played, or  perhaps  ever  will  be  displayed  during 
the  existing  economy  of  our  world. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view  : 
as  possessed  of  a  bodjf,  which  is  susceptible  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations  and  feel- 
ings ;  and,  as  endued  with  a  mind,  or  spiritual 
principle  which  is  capable  of  perpetual  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  which 
is  destined  an  endless  existence.  In  both  these 
respects,  love  will  exert  its  powers  in  meliorat- 
ing the  condition  and  promoting  the  enjoyments 
of  mankind.  In  regard  to  his  corporeal  system, 
man  has  various  wants,  which  require  to  be 
supplied,  and  he  is  subjected  to  various  suffer- 
ings which  require  to  be  soothed  and  allevi- 
ated. He  stands  in  need  of  food,  raiment,  shel- 
ter from  the  blasts  of  the  tempests,  comfort- 
able lodging  and  accommodation,  light  to  cheer 
tad  erible  him  to  prosecute  his  employments, 


pure  utmospheric  air  to  invigorate  his  animaa 
system,  tuid  water  to  cleanse  and  refresh  him. 
He  is  eximsi'd  to  cur|)Orcal  weakness  and  to 
mental  imbe<:iliiy ;  to  pain,  sickness,  and  dis- 
ease  ;  to  the  loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
bodily  feelings  ;  to  the  decrepitude  of  old  age 
and  to  all  those  lingering  disorders  which  ternii> 
nat«  in  dissolution.  He  is  also  ex[iosed  to  the 
alilictions  occiisiuned  by  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives  ;  to  dejection  of  mind,  to  remorse  of 
conscience,  to  doubt,  despondency,  and  despair , 
and  to  a  long  train  of  anxieties,  vexations,  per- 
plexities, and  troubles  of  various  kinds.  Now, 
in  reference  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  love,  whet\ 
genuine  and  araent,  will  endeavour  to  supply 
them  wherever  a  deficiency  is  kjio«n  to  exist, 
and  in  reference  to  tlieir  calamities  and  sorrows, 
it  will  use  its  utmost  exertions  to  relieve  and 
assuage  them,  in  as  far  its  powers  and  influ- 
ence can  extend.  In  this  respect,  every  one, 
however  low  his  situation  in  life,  however  li- 
mited the  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  how 
ever  contracted  the  sphere  of  his  influence  may 
be,  has  it  in  his  power,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  communicate  blessings  to  his  brethren 
of  mankind.  He  can  visit  the  sick  bed  of  an 
atilicted  neighbour ;  he  can  supply  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue  ;  he  can  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  ;  he  can  smooth  his 
pillow  ;  he  can  turn  him  round  on  his  bed  ol 
languishing,  that  he  may  enjoy  a  more  comfort- 
able  rejjose;  and  he  can  cheer  him  with  thoL(a 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  affection,  which 
have  a  tendency  above  all  other  acts  of  kindness 
to  sooth  and  revive  the  downcast  spirit.  He 
can  assist  his  neighbour  by  his  strength,  or  by 
his  skill,  by  his  counsel  and  advice,  and-by  tak- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  his  concerns;  he  can 
promote  his  joy  by  rejoicing  in  his  prosperity  and 
success,  by  assisting  him  in  his  employment,  by 
rescuing  him  from  danger,  1^  forgivin^;  the  in- 
juries he  may  have  received,  by  acknowledging 
the  worth  of  the  skill,  virtues,  and  endowments 
of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  by  listening  with 
patience  and  complacency  to  his  sentiments, 
complaints,  or  grievances.  He  can  even  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  neighbour  in  ane^a/tve 
way,  by  not  injuring  him  in  his  character  or  re- 
putation ;  by  not  standing  in  the  way  of  his  pros- 
perity or  advancement ;  by  not  thwarting  him 
in  his  schemes  and  enterprises  ;  by  not  inter- 
rupting him  in  his  innocent  amusements;  and 
bv  refraining  from  every  thing  that  would  tend 
unnecessarily  to  injure  him  in  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession. Such  friendly  attentions  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  his  feMow-men,  every  one  has  it 
in  his  power  to  bestow  :  and  upon  such  appa- 
rently trivial  actions  the  happiness  of  mankina 
in  general  more  immediately  depends,  than  on 
many  of  those  legislative  arrangements  which 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  whole  empire.  For, 
were  they  universally  performed,  the  greater  par* 
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•f  ihe  miseries  which   afflict  humanity  would 
disappear  from  the  world. 

But,  in  cases  where  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectual talent,  of  wealth,  and  of  mfluence  is  pos- 
sessed, love  is  enabled  to  lake  a  w  ider  range  m 
its  beneficent  operations,  by  endeavouring  to 
counteract  public  evils,  and  to  promote  rational 
schemes  of  general  philanthropy.  When  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  we  find  them  la- 
bouring under  many  physical  evils  and  inconve- 
niences, which  have  a  tendency  to  injure  their 
health  and  their  comfort,  and  lo  obstruct  their 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  In  their 
Drivate  habitations,  we  find  multitudes  of  them 
resiJing  in  places  where  they  are  almost  depriv- 
ed of  lii'ht  and  of  pure  air,  and  surrounded  with 
noxious  effluvia,  putrid  smells,  and  every  thing 
that  is  insalubrious  and  offensive  lo  the  senses. 
We  find  wnole  families  packed  into  a  narrow 
apartment  of  twelve  feel  square,  in  a  narrow  lane, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate,  where 
the  refreshing  breeze  is  seldom  felt,  and  where 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  never  beheld.  In 
public  manufactories  we  find  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  pale  faces  and  ema 
ciated  looks,  breathing  a  polluted  atmosphere 
half-poisoned  with  deleterious  fumes,  steam, 
smoke,  or  noxious  gases.  In  large  cities,  we 
find  numbers  of  children,  through  the  careless- 
ness and  unprincipled  disposition  of  their  pa- 
rents, left  to  wallow  in  filth  and  wretchedness, 
without  even  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness' and 
encouraged  in  the  haibits  of  pilfering,  and  of  every 
other  vice  which  can  debase  their  minds  and 
render  them  pests  to  society  ;  and  we  behold 
others  doomed  to  the  degrading  employment  of 
chimney-sweeping,  deprived  of  the  attentions 
which  flow  from  the  tender  affection  of  parents, 
and  subjected  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  unfeel- 
ing masters.  We  behold  multitudes  of  human 
beings  lorn  from  their  families  and  their  native 
land,  cooped  up  in  an  infernal  floating  dun- 
geon, carried  lo  a  foreign  land,  sold  like  cattle 
to  an  avaricious  planter,  and  held  in  the  chains 
of  perpetual  slavery.  In  reference  to  all  these 
aod  similar  evils  which  exist  in  human  society, 
love  will  exert  its  energies,  either  to  alleviate  or 
to  remove  them.  It  will  induce  one  individual 
to  investigate  their  causes,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per means  of  remedy,  and  to  publish  to  the  world 
the  result  of  his  deliberations  and  researches. 
It  will  induce  another  to  apply  the  discoveries 
of  natural  science  and  the  inventions  of  art  to 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind.  It  wiM  induce  a  third  individual, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  to  form  rational  plans 
of  melioration,  and  lo  organize  societies  to  carry 
them  into  effect;  and  it  will  impel  others  to 
come  forward  with  their  wealth  and  influence  to 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  forward  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  the  plans  of  general  bene- 


ficence. In  short,  the  whole  machinery  of  natuie 
and  art,  of  mind  and  matter,  of  religion  and  litera. 
tute,  of  science  and  legislation,  would  be  set  in 
motion  to  promote  the  external  enjoyments  of 
mankind,  were  love  a  predominant  principle  in 
human  society.  Cottages  on  commodious  and 
healthy  plans  would  be  reared  for  the  industri- 
ous poor  ;  streets  would  be  formed  and  gardens 
allotled  them  for  their  pleasure  and  accommo- 
dation ;  public  manufactories  would  be  arranged 
and  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute 
to  health,  to  comfort,  and  to  rational  improve- 
ment ;*  the  children  of  the  poor  would  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  trained  up  to  habits  of  industry 
and  virtue  ;  employment  would  be  provided  for 
all  classes  of  labourers  and  mechanics,  and  sub- 
sistence furnished  when  employment  could  not 
be  procured  ;  idleness  would  be  universally  dis- 
couraged, and  honourable  industry  would  be  re- 
warded in  such  a  manner  as  lo  afford  not  only  the 
comforts,  but  even  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
slavery  in  every  shape,  with  all  its  injustice  and 
cruelties,  would  be  abolished,  and  rational  liberty 
would  be  proclaimed  among  all  ranks  and  in 
every  clime. 

Thus  the  man  in  whose  heart  love  presides, 
takes  a  lively  and  sincere  interest  in  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  external  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  his  neighbour.  He  is  com- 
passionate and  merciful,  gentle  and  indulsent, 
kind  and  tender-hearted,  generous  and  humane  ; 
he  feels  for  the  sorrows  of  suflTering  humanity, 
and  his  wealth  and  activity  are  directed  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  pro- 
tect the  widow  and  ihe  orphan,  to  encourage 
honest  industry,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
useful  mechanic,  and  to  increase  and  extend  his 
comforts  and  enjoyments.  Of  such  a  one  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  language  of  Job,  "  He  is  eyes  to 
the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a  father  to  the  poor. 
When  the  ear  hears  him,  then  it  blesses  him, 
and  when  the  eyes  sees  him,  it  gives  witness  to 
him  ;  because  he  delivers  the  poor  that  cries, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help 


•Some  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate,  that  such  at- 
tempts would  be  altogether  visionary,  and  could  ne- 
ver be  realized.  But  I  would  ask  such  persons, 
Have  such  schemes  ever  been  attempted  to  be  realiz- 
ed on  an  extensive  scale  ?  Has  the  promotion  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  industrious  poor  ever  be- 
come a  particular  object  of  atttntion  to  the  legislature, 
to  men  of  rank  anil  influence,  and  to  the  wliole  clasi 
of  opulent  manufacturers  1  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that 
while  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  made  the  mam  ob- 
ject of  attention,  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  labourer  and  mechanic  is  eitlier  alto- 
gether overlooked,  or  viewed  as  a  very  subordinate 
object  of  attention?  He  is  generally  left  to  shift  for 
himself  the  best  way  he  can,  and  left  to  breathe  in  an 
impure  atmosphere  without  any  particular  sacrifice 
being  raaile  to  remedy  the  evil.  I  venture  to  afRrm, 
that  were  the  comfort  of  the  lower  orders  of  society 
made  as  pirticular  an  object  of  attention  as  is  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  every  obstacle  10  its  accom- 
plishment would  soon  be  removed. 
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him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
pirrijh  comes  u|>nn  him,  and  he  causes  the  widotv's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

But  the  activities  of  benevolence  are  not  confin- 
ed to  the  communication  of  sensitive  enjovinonts. 
Man  is  a  rational  and  immortal,  as  wril  as  a 
sensitive  bemg ;  and  the  operations  of  genuine 
love  will  have  for  their  ultimate  object  the  pro- 
motion of  hid  best  interests  as  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agent,  and  as  an  heir  of  immortality. 

When  we  consider  man  us  an  intellectual  be- 
ing, standing  in  various  important  relations  to 
his  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures,  we  behold 
numerous  evils  which  require  to  be  remedied,  as 
well  as  in  the  circumstances  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. Though  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
Vast  expansion,  of  acquiring  an  immense  number 
of  sublime  and  interesting  ideas,  and  of  enjoying 
the  purest  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  objects 
which  lie  within  its  range,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  in  all  ages,  mental  darkness  has  en- 
veloped the  great  majority  of  our  race  ;  and  that 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most  important 
truths,  accompanied  with  the  most  degrading  af- 
fections, still  prevails  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  every  region  of  the  globe.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  frozen  climes  of  Lapland  and 
Labrador,  to  the  filthy  huts  of  the  Greonlander 
and  the  Esquimaux,  to  the  rude  savages  of 
Nootka  Sound,  to  the  degraded  tribes  of  New- 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  the  wild 
and  wretched  Boshemen  and  Caffres,  or  to  the 
swarthy  sons  of  Central  Africa,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this  lamentable  truth.  We  need 
only  to  look  around  us  among  the  various  ranks  of 
our  own  population,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  see 
ignorance,  in  all  its  diversified  forms,  exerting  its 
malign  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  accon> 
panied  with  superstition,  enthusiasm,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  every  grovelling  affection  that 
Can  debase  the  human  mind.  Multitudes  of  the 
young,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  are 
suffered  to  shoot  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  as 
if  tliey  were  mere  animal  existences,  ignorant  of 
the  character  and  operations  of  God,  of  the  duties 
they  owe  to  their  Creator  and  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  eternal  state  of  existence  to  which  they 
are  destined.  Even  in  many  of  those  places 
where  instruction  is  attempted  to  be  communi- 
cated, what  a  pitiful  pictore  is  exhibited  of  the  re- 
Bult5  of  education,  and  of  the  folly  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  character  of  man!  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  number  of  unmeaning  words,  the  recit- 
ing of  passages  which  the  young  cannot  under- 
■land,  the  repetition  of  a  few  propositions  in  re- 
.igion  to  which  no  ideas  are  attached,  and  the 
lasting  of  a  few  accounts,  are  considered  as  suf- 
Scient  to  lead  them  forward  in  the  path  of  know- 
edge  and  virtue  ;  and  are  substituted  in  the  place 
of  those  definite  and  luminous  instructions  which 
are  requisite  to  expand  the  opening  intellect,  to 
Convey  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind,  to  unfold  the 


scenes  of  creation  and  providence,  to  display  th« 
character  of  f  Jod,  and  to  train  up  the  youlhfu: 
mind  to  glory  and  immortality. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  ignorance  which  pre« 
vails  in  the  world,  love  to  man,  as  an  intellectual 
being,  will  excite  to  active  endeavours  in  order 
to  counteract  its  influence.  It  will  prove  an  ex« 
citement  to  the  erection  of  seminaries  of  instruc« 
lion  wherever  they  are  deficient ;  it  will  patronize 
every  scheme  and  every  exertion  by  which  know> 
ledge  may  be  increased  ;  and  will  diffuse  menial 
illumination  as  far  as  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
extends.  It  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  form 
of  instruction,  without  the  substance;  with  the 
elements  of  language,  without  the  elements  of 
thought  ;  with  the  key  of  knowledge,  without 
knowledge  itself;  but  will  devise  rational  plans 
for  conveying  substantial  information  to  the  minds 
of  the  young,  so  as  to  win  their  affections,  arrest 
their  attention,  and  carry  them  forward  wiih 
pleasure  in  the  paths  of  improvement.  It  will 
not  offer  them  stones  and  ashes  instead  of  bread, 
but  will  spread  before  them  an  intellectual  feast, 
and  "  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing." It  will  not  confine  its  attention  merely  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  but  will  endeavour, 
by  writing,  by  conversation,  by  lectures,  by  lend- 
ing and  circulating  books,  by  establishing  public 
libraries,  and  by  organizing  rational  and  scienlific 
institutions,  to  diffuse  the  rays  ofintellectual  light 
among  men  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  professions; 
and  will  never  cease  its  exertions  till  ignorance, 
with  all  its  degrading  accompaniments,  be  ba- 
nished from  society,  and  till  the  light  of  truth  illu- 
minate the  inhabitants  of  every  land.  In  a  word, 
it  will  endeavour  to  render  every  branch  of 
knowledge  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  the 
character  and  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to  the 
preparing  of  mankind  for  the  employments  of 
that  nobler  state  of  existence  to  which  they  are 
destined. 

Again,  as  man  is  possessed  of  an  immortal  na- 
ture, and  in  his  present  state  of  sin  and  degrada- 
tion is  exposed  to  miserv  in  the  future  world,  so  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  love  to  endeavour 
to  promote  the  eternal  salvation  of  mankind.  Fur 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object,  all 
its  activities  are  concentrated,  and  all  its  oilier 
labours  are  rendered  subservient.  To  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  man  as  a  sensitive  be- 
ing, and  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  as  an  intellec- 
tual, while  we  overlook  his  eternal  interests, 
is  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  sensitive  enjoy- 
ments of  man  are  conducive  to  his  happiness  so 
long  as  they  continue  ;  and  "  knowledge  is  plea- 
sant to  the  soul."  But  what  are  all  the  acquisi- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  time,  when  compared 
with  the  concerns  of  eternity  !  and  what  will  they 
avail,  if  their  possessor  be  found  unqualified  for 
the  employments  of  an  endless  life  !  If  the  soul 
of  man  be  an  immortal  principle,  and  if  the  leaal 
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^hneer  exists  of  its  being  deprived,  though  igno- 
rance and  guilt,  of  happiness  in  the  future  world, 
no  words  can  express  the  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  this  "  labour  of  love." 
"  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
s.  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"'  And  there- 
fore, the  man  ip  whose  breast  true  benevolence 
resides,  will  consider  the  eternal  happiness  of  his 
fellow-immortals  as  the  grand  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  will  exert  all  his  faculties,  powers,  and  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  it«  accomplishment.  He  will 
not  rest  satisfied  witK  prayers  and  wishes  for  the 
salvation  of  men  :  he  will  not  wait  for  any  ex- 
traordinary afflatus  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but 
will  prosecute  wiih  judgment  and  perseverance 
that  course  of  active  duty,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  pioduce  the  desired  effect.  So  far  as  the 
circle  of  his  influence  extends,  he  will  endeavour 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  arouse  the  careless, 
to  reclaim  the  dissipated,  to  convince  the  skeptic, 
to  train  up  the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  to  encourage  and 
animate  everv  one  who  is  inquiring  the  way  to 
eternal  life.  He  will  exhibit  religion  in  its  most 
amiable,  and  attractive,  and  sublime  aspects; 
and  will  endeavour  to  fix  the  attention  on  the 
lovely  tempers,  and  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  observance  of  its  precepts  has  a  tendency  to 
produce.  He  will  not  make  it  his  chief  object  to 
convert  men  to  the  belief  of  certain  metaphysical 
dogmas  in  religion,  nor  to  gain  ihem  over  to  em- 
brace the  peculiarities  of  a  party  ;  but  to  produce  in 
their  minds  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  plan  of 
salvation  which  the  Gospel  exhibits,  a  reverence 
of  the  divine  character  and  perfections, a  desire 
to  cultivate  holy  tempers,  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  walkin  the  paths  of  God's  commandments. 

Such  a  character  will  give  every  due  encou- 
ragement by  his  advice  and  by  his  wealth  to 
Christian  churches,  and  to  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent ministers  of  religion.  He  will  patronize 
every  rational  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  of  peace -..mong  all  nations. 
He  willencourage  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  languages  of  all  kindreds  and  tribes  ;  he 
will  give  countenance  to  societies  formed  for  cir- 
culating the  Bible  in  foreign  lands  :  and  he  will 
assist  in  sending  forth  intelligent  and  philanthro- 
pic missionaries  to  barbarous  and  unenlightened 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  religion  ;  and  he 
will  rejoice  to  (io-operate  in  such  benevolent 
schemes  with  all  who  sincerely  wish  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  their  fellow  men,  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  distinguished,  and  to  what- 
ever section  of  the  Christian  church  they  may 
belong. 

In  short,  love,  when  genuine  and  ardent,  will 
get  itself  in  opposition  to  every  species  of  bigotry 
tod  intolerance,  and  to  all  those  petty  jealousies 


and  bitter  animosities  which  have  so  kng  dis- 
tracted the  Christian  church,  which  have  thrown 
an  odium  on  its  character,  and  prevented  the 
harmonious  intercourse  of  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
It  will  make  every  sacrifice  consisieiit  with  the 
great  objects  of  Christianity,  and  will  use  every 
appropriate  mean  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
which  exist  in  the  religious  world,  and  to  pro- 
mote an  affectionate  union  of"  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity;"  in  order  that  tho 
church  of  Christ  may  form  one  compact  harmo- 
nious body,  in  opposition  to  atheisu,  skeptics, 
and  the  men  of  the  world,  and  in  order  that 
every  plan  and  effort  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  mav  be 
carried  more  speedily  and  more  extensively  into 
effect. 

With  regard  to  all  the  other  branches  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  to  all  the  virtues  which  can 
adorn  the  human  character,  in  every  station  and 
relation  in  life,  they  will  be  found  to  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  the  principle  I  have  now  been 
illustrating,  as  naturally  as  the  sap  flows  from 
the  trunk  of  the  remotest  ramifications  of  a  tree, 
or  as  the  gas  which  now  illuminates  our  streets 
and  churches  flows  from  the  main  gasometer, 
through  hundreds  of  pipes,  to  all  the  different 
burners.  Sincerity  and  veracity  in  our  words 
and  actions,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  trade 
and  commerce,  fidelity  to  compacts  and  engage- 
ments, a  regard  to  public  liberty,  an  equitable 
administration  of  justice,  condescension  and 
kindness  to  inferiors,  reverence  and  respect  to 
superiors,  submission  to  just  laws  and  regula- 
tions, friendship,  and  a  cordial  interchange  of 
friendly  sentiments  and  affections;  courtesy,  ci- 
vility, affability,  harmony,  and  good  neigbour- 
hood  ;  modesty,  chastity,  and  discretion :  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  hospitality  to  strangers, 
humanity  to  servants  and  dependants,  compassion 
to  the  distressed  :  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal 
affection,  sympathy,  generosity,  temperance, 
and  fortitude,  together  with  all  the  other  social 
virtues  which  unite  man  to  man,  will  as  naturally 
flow  from  the  fountain  of  love,  when  it  exists 
in  the  human  breast,  as  water  flows  from  a 
reservoir,  through  all  the  pipes  which  distribute 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  For  he 
who  withholds  the  exercise  of  such  virtues,  or 
acts  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  can  iiever  be 
supposed  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  to  consult  their  happiness ;  and 
the  meaning  of  language  must  be  inverted  be- 
fore we  can  apply  to  him  the  epithet  hcnevolent ; 
and  the  order  of  the  moral  system  deranged, 
before  we  can  expect  happiness  to  flow  from  such 
a  conduct. 

The  cardinal  virtues  have  been  arranged  by 
some  moralists  under  the  heads  of  Prudence 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  Prudenc* 
consists  in  judging  what  is  best,  in  the  choico 
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both  of  ends  anil  means,  particularly  in  reference 
to  our  own  inlerests,  and  to  llie  good  or  evil  whicOi 
may  result  from  our  choice.  Temperance  is  lliat 
virtui?  which  moderates  and  restrains  the  sensual 
appetites.  Fortitude  is  that  calm  and  steady 
habit  of  the  mind  which  either  enables  us  bravely 
to  encounter  the  prospect  of  ill,  or  renders  us 
sereno  and  invincible  under  its  immediate  pres- 
sure. Justice  is  that  virtue  which  mijiels  us  to 
give  ti  every  person  what  is  his  due.  Now, 
it  coull  easily  be  shown,  that  love  is  the  impel- 
ling principle  which  excites  to  the  exercise  of 
all  the?e  virtues.  It  will  lead  us  to  pay  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  comfort  and  interest,  but  not 
s'l  as  to  interfere  with  the  interests  or  to  obstruct 
the  happiness  of  others.  It  will  leach  us  to  pre- 
serve tlie  dominion  of  the  soul  over  sense  and 
passion,  and  to  restrain  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sual air[)elites.  from  considerations  drawn  from 
our  ovai  hap[>iness,  and  from  the  good  of  others. 
For,  an  intemperance  kindles  the  fire  of  resent- 
ment and  the  flames  of  lust,  excites  to  boisterous 
words  and  to  lawless  actions,  wastes  the  sub- 
stance and  reduces  families  to  wretchedness 
and  ruin,  it  must  be  directly  ouposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence.  It  will  inspire  us  with  a 
generous  and  heroic  indifference  to  the  preca- 
rious possessions  of  this  mortal  scene,  and  will 
excite  to  activity  and  perseverance  in  promoting 
human  happiness,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty 
and  obstruction,  and  in  spite  of  obstinacy  and 
ingratitude,  and  of  all  the  sneers  and  reproaches 
that  may  be  thrown  out  upon  us  on  account  of 
the  sinuularity  of  our  conduct.  And  as  Justice 
is  nothing  else  than  the  measure  of  benevolence, 
it  will  uniformly  direct  us  to  give  to  every  one 
his  due,  and  restrain  us  from  withholding 
from  our  neiolihour  any  thing  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled bv  equity  oi- by  law.  And  in  cases  where 
the  division  of  property  is  concerned ,  it  will  in 
many  instances  be  induced  to  relinquish  its 
right  when  only  a  few  paltry  pounds  orshillhigs 
are  at  stake,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  dissolv- 
ing the  bonds  of  affection  and  friendship. 

The  duties  of  morality  have  by  other  mora- 
lists, particularly  by  the  moderns,  been  arranged 
into  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  as  piety,  rever- 
ence, and  confidence;  thedutieswe owe  toother 
men,  as  fidelity,  loyalty,  humanitv,  and  justice; 
and  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  chastity, 
sobriety,  and  temperance.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  both  in  this  and  in  several  of 
the  preceding  sections,  it  will  obviously  ap- 
pear, that  all  these  classes  of  duties  necessarily 
flow  from  the  operation  of  that  primary,  d  iffuj^ive, 
and  ever  active  |)rinciple,  which  resides  origin- 
ally in  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  which  pervades 
the  minds  of  all  holy  intelligences. 

Finally,  The  man  who  is  animated  by  the  noble 
principle  of  benevolence,  will  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  every  social  and  relative 
duty,  and  will  feel  an  interest  in  the  domestic 


comfort  and  the  moral  and  relt^ious  Improve- 
ment of  all  ar()un<i  him.  He  will  display  the 
activities  of  this  holy  afl^'Clion  more  immediately 
in  the  family  in  which  he  resides,  as  a  friend,  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother;  perform- 
ing with  punctuality  all  the  duties  which  such 
relations  include ;  |)romoling  unity,  harmony, 
affection,  and  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  all 
those  offices  of  kindness,  which  tend  to  secure 
mutual  confidence,  pleasure,  and  improvement. 
From  the  family,  his  affections  will  be  diffused 
to  the  neighbourhood  around,  in  all  the  forms  of 
kindness,  compassion,  faithfulness,  forgiveness, 
charity,  generosity,  humanity,  and  justice.  He 
will  contemplate  every  member  of  society  as  a 
kinsman  and  a  brother  ;  he  will  feel  a  fraternal 
attachment ;  he  will  delight  in  his  success  and 
prosperity,  and  will  endeavour  to  encourage  the 
social  virtues,  and  to  multiply  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  wherever  his  influence  extends.  From 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  his 
affections  will  extend  over  all  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  Its  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment in  arts,  sciences,  and  legislation,  its  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  the  wisdom  and  rectitude 
of  its  rulers,  will  be  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayers  to  the  God  of  heaven.  To  watcli  over 
its  interests,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its 
constitution  and  its  laws,  to  expose  the  intrigues 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
tyranny  and  ambition,  and  to  defeat  every  en- 
croachment on  its  rights  and  liberties,  in  a  manly 
and  Christian  manner,  he  will  consider  as  a 
duty  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow-subjects,  to  his 
rulers,  and  to  succeeding  generations.  It  will 
be  his  chief  aim,  not  so  much  to  prevent  men 
from  becoming  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers, as  to  make  them  pious,  virtuous,  and 
useful  members  of  the  general  community  ;  that 
every  one  may  live  "  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life, 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

Nor  will  his  benevolence  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish  patriot- 
ism : — his  affections  will  expand  to  surrounding 
nations,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  every  peo- 
ple, and  will  excite  him  to  co-operate  in  every 
scheme  by  which  civilization  and  science,  liberty 
and  Christianity,  maybe  promoted  among  all  the 
tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth.  He  will  occa- 
sionally transport  himself  in  imagination  to  dis- 
tant climes,  and  to  the  islands  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean, — and  the  joy  or  sorrow  which 
is  felt  in  the  hut  of  the  Greenlander,  in  the  In- 
dian wigwam,  or  among  the  tents  of  tho  Tartars, 
will  find  access  to  his  feeling  heart.  An  in- 
undation, an  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, a  destroying  pestilence,  or  the  horrors  of 
war,  happening  in  Persia,  China,  or  Japan,  will 
not  be  viewed  with  apathy  or  indifference,  be- 
cause those  countries  are  placed  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  ;  but  he 
will  sympathise  in  the  sorrows  of  those  distant 
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^ufTerprs,  as  well  as  in  the  calamities  which  befall 
nis  brethren  in  his  native  land.  Nor  will  his  af- 
fections be  confined  to  the  men  of  the  present 
age,  but  will  stretch  forward  to  embrace  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  future  times,  who  are  des- 
tined to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  in 
successive  generations,  till  lime  shall  be  no 
longer.  The  plans  which  he  now  forms,  the 
ground-works  of  the  improvements  which  he  is 
now  establishing,  and  the  diversified  operations  of 
Denevolence  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  will 
have,  for  their  ultimate  object,  the  ditTusion  of  the 
light  of  science  and  of  religion,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  happiness,  in  various  forms,  to  unnum- 
bered multitudes  of  the  human  race,  after  his 
spirit  shall  have  taken  its  flight  beyond  the 
bounds  of  this  terrestrial  sphere.  Nor  will  the  cur- 
rent of  his  love  towards  fellow-intelligences  be 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  time,  and  the  range  of 
this  sublunary  system,  but  will  run  forward  into 
those  interminable  ages,  which  shall  succeed  the 
dissolution  of  our  globe,  and  will  rise  upward  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  glorious  worlds  which 
roll  in  the  distant  regions  of  creation.  Contem- 
plating the  diversified  scenes  in  which  he  may 
hereafter  be  placed,  and  the  various  orders  of 
intellectual  beitigs  with  which  he  may  mingle, 
his  soul  will  be  transported  at  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering upon  a  more  extensive  field  for  the  range 
of  his  benevolent  affections,  and  of  being  quali- 
fied to  receive  and  to  communicate  happiness  on  a 
more  enlarged  scale,  in  company  with  other  holy 
intelligences, — where  the  field  of  benevolence 
will  be  continually  expanding,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite delight  springing  up  in  his  bosom,  and 
ever  increasing,  as  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  Benevolence  is  an  ex- 
pansive and  an  ever  active  principle,  diffus- 
ing happiness  in  its  train  wherever  it  extends. 
Were  an  extensive  moral  machinery  to  be  set  in 
action  by  this  powerful  principle,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  what  a  variety  of  blessings  would  soon 
be  distributed  among  mankind,  and  what  a  mighty 
change  would  be  effected  in  the  social  state  of 
human  beings,  and  on  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
moral  world.  And  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  is  evident,  that,  although  intellectual 
talent,  wealth,  and  influence,  have  most  in  their 
power,  as  the  prime  directors  of  the  moral  ma- 
chine,— yet  there  is  no  individual  in  whom  this 
principle  resides,  however  limited  his  faculties, 
and  his  sphere  of  action,  but  has  it  in  his  power 
to  communicate  happiness  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  become  at  least  a  subordinate  agent  in  pro- 
moting the  plans  of  universal  benevolence. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  in  se- 
veral of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we 
may  learn,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  our  duly,  and  of  the  motives  which  should 
stimulate  us  to  its  performance,  there  is  no  need 
to  engage  in  the  study  of  voluminous  systems  of 
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ethical  science,  or  to  perplex  the  mind  with  la- 
boured disquisitions  on  the  principles  of  morals. 
The  general  path  of  duly  is  plain  to  every  one 
who  is  inclined  to  walk  in  it ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  be  assisted  and  directed  in  his  progress  to- 
wards moral  perfection,  will  find,  in  the  Pro- 
verbs  of  Solomon,  the  sermons  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  practical  parts  of  the  apostolic  epistleg, 
maxims,  and  precepts,  and  motives  inculcated, 
infinitely  superior  in  regard  both  to  their  author- 
ity and  their  excellence,  to  those  of  all  other 
systems  of  moral  philosophy,  whether  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times.  This  seems  to  be  partly 
admitted  even  by  moral  philosophers  themselves. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "  Essays  on 
the  Active  Powers  of  Man,"  after  a  variety  of 
learned  and  abstract  discussions  on  active  power, 
and  the  principles  of  human  action,  when 
treating  on  the  theory  of  morals,  says,  "  This 
is  an  intricate  subject,  and  there  have  been 
various  theories  and  much  controversy  about  it 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times.  But  it  has  little 
connexion  with  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and 
those  who  differ  most  in  the  theory  of  our  moral 
powers,  agree  in  the  practical  rules  of  morals 
which  they  dictate.  As  a  man  may  be  a  good 
judge  of  colours,  and  of  the  other  visible  quali- 
ties of  objects,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vision; 
so  a  man  may  have  a  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  of  what 
is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  who  never  studied 
the  structure  of  our  moral  powers.  A  good  ear 
in  music  may  be  much  improved  bv  attention 
and  practice  in  that  art ;  but  very  little  by  study- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  and  the  theory  of 
sound.  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  eye,  or  a 
good  ear,  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  the- 
ory of  vision,  and  the  theory  of  sound,  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  indeed  of  very  little  use. 
Of  as  little  necessity  or  use  is  what  we  call  the 
theory  of  morals,  in  order  to  improve  our  moral 
judgment." — Reid,  "  On  the  Active  Powers," 
Essay  v.  chap.  2. 

To  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  whose  mind  has  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  code 
of  morals,  how  cold,  and  frigid,  and  uninteresting, 
do  the  laboured  disquisitions  of  our  most  cele- 
brated ethical  writers  appear!  There  is  little 
to  be  found  in  such  writings  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
holy  love,  and  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  noble 
ardour,  in  carrying  forward  the  plan  of  divine 
benevolence.  What  powerful  stimulus  to  ex- 
alted virtue  can  be  expected  from  abstract  dis- 
cussions on  active  power,  on  liberty  and  necessity, 
on  theories  of  moral  action,  on  the  reason  and  fit- 
ness of  things,  on  self-love,  on  public  and  private 
interest,  on  the  law  of  honour,  and  the  like  :  and 
of  how  little  practical  utility  are  the  results  ol 
such  disquisitions ;  since  every  principle  of  ac- 
tion, every  motive,  and  every  duty  conducive  Uj 
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the  happiness  of  the  intclligt-nt  s)'slem,  is  iuid 
down  in  Uu-  Scriptures,  with  a  plainness  and  pei- 
Bpicuity,  which  render  liiern  level  to  the  meanest 
understanding  !  And  what  shall  we  say  uf  thusu 
moralists  wlio  teach  us,  that  "  modesty,  humility, 
&nd  forgiveness  of  injuries,"  belon^j  to  the  class 
of  vices  ;*  and,  by  consequence,  that  pride, 
imprudence,  and  reveiii^'e,  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  virtues  !  Such  virtue,  alas!  has  too 
long  prevailed  in  our  degenerate  world  ;  but  were 
it  universally  to  prevail,  it  would  transform  crea- 
tion into  a  chaos,  and  banish  happiness  from  the 
universe.  What  benelicial  practical  elfeclshave 
ever  yet  been  produced  by  all  the  systems  of  ethics 
which  have  hitherto  been  published  to  the  world  ? 
Let  us  look  back  on  the  nations  of  antiquity,  on 
the  schools  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Epicurus,  and 
Zeno  ;  let  us  survey  the  conduct  of  our  modern 
skeptical  philosophers,  and  the  practices  of  our 
youtiis  who  attend  courses  of  ethical  lectures  in 
our  universities  and  academies,  and  say,  whether 
the  general  depravity  of  human  nature  has  been 
counteracted,  and  a  spirit  of  universal  benevo- 
lence has  been  cherished  and  promoted  by  such 
instructions.  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  we  are 
far  more  indebted  to  our  Saviour's  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  to  the  |)ractical  writings  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  for  that  portion  of  morality  which 
has  given  a  polish  to  the  manners  of  modern 
society,  than  to  all  thesystcmsof  ethics,  detached 
from  Christianity , which  have  ever  been  published 
by  the  philosophers  either  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
or  of  the  British  empire  :  and  that  it  is  only 
by  following  out  the  instructions  of  these  divine 
teachers  that  we  can  expect  to  see  the  world 
regenerated,  and  vice  and  iniquity  banished  from 
our  streets. 

In  throwing  out  the  preceding  hints,  I  have 
confined  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  intelligent 
creation.  But  it  is  evident,  that  where  a  prin- 
ciple of  genuine  love  actuates  the  mind,  it  will 
extend  its  benevolent  regards  even  to  the  lower 
orders  of  animated  existence.  Towards  them 
the  Creator  has  displayed  his  benevolence,  as 
well  as  towards  man.  He  has  framed  their  bo- 
dies in  as  curious  and  admirable  a  manner,  as 
the  bodies  of  mankind.  He  has  bestowed  upon 
them  organs  of  sensation  exactly  adapted  to  the 
situations  they  occupy,  and  to  their  various  modes 
of  subsistence.  He  has  formed  them  with  in- 
stincts which  enable  them  to  construct  their  habi- 
tations, to  select  their  food,  to  protect  themselves 
from  danger,  and  to  choose  the  fittest  places  for 
bringing  forth  their  young.  He  has  provided, 
in  the  different  departments  of  nature,  all  that 
variety  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  whole  of  that  immense  assemblage 
ofliving  beings  which  traverse  the  air,  the  waters, 
and  the  earth.  "  These  all  wait  upon  Him, 
and  he  giveth  them  their  meat  indue  season." 

*  This  sentiment  is  taught  by  Mr.  Humae,  and  his 
followers. 


Their  sportive  motions,  their  varied  movemenl^ 
and  the  dili';ht  with  which  they  seem  to  exer- 
cise their  faculties,  testify,  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  the  beneficence  of  their  Almighty 
lhouj.'li  unknown  IVlaker.  So  that  God  not  only 
lakes  care  of  men,  but  of  the  fishes  oftliesca, 
the  creeping  insects,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
for  "a  sparrow  camiot  fall  to  the  ground"  wilt)- 
out  his  providential  permission. 

This    benevolent  care  of  the  Creator,  which 
extends  to  the  lowest  order  of  his  creatures,  in- 
structs us,  that  our  benevolence   also  should  be 
displayed  towards  the  inferior  ranks  of  sensitive 
existence — that  we  should  not  only  abstain  from 
vexing,  and  torturing,  and  unnecessarily  depriv- 
ing them  of  existence  ;  but  should  endeavour  to 
protnole  their  comfort  and  enjoyment.     It  was 
the  object  of  several  of  the  laws  delivered  to  the 
Jews,    to    inculcate   compassion   and  humanity 
towards  their  domestic  animals:  and  Solomon 
lays  it  down  as  a  moral  maxim,  that  "  the  right- 
eous man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."     Be- 
nevolence will    display  itself,   in    the    shape  of 
tenderness   and   humanity    towards  every  crea- 
ture that  is  endowed  with  feeling  and  sensation  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  to   have  a  powerful 
influence  over  that  man  who  can  wantonly  tor- 
ture a  poor  fly,  lash  a  feeble  old  horse,  wound  a 
bird  or  a  hare  for  mere  sport,  twirl  a  cockchafTer 
on  a  crooked  pin,  or  even  intentionally  trample 
under  foot  a  snail  or  a  worm,  that  is  doing  him 
no  injury.     The  benevolent  man  rejoices  in  the 
happiness  of  all  creation  around  him ;  and,  were 
this  disposition  universally  prevalent,   not  only 
should   we  see  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  bull- 
baiting,  and  other   cruel  and  degrading  sports 
for  ever  abolished,  but  should  form  a  more  de- 
lightful intercourse  with  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  we     have  ever   yet    enjoyed. — The 
Arabians   never  beat  their  horses ;  they  never 
cut  their   tails  ;    they  treat   them  gently ;  they 
speak  to  them,   and  seem  to  hold  a  discourse ; 
they  use  them  as  friends  ;  they   never  attempt 
to  increase  their  speed   by  the  whip,   nor  spur 
them  but  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  They  never 
fix  them  to  a  stuke  in  the  fields,  but  sufft-r  them 
to  pasture  at  large  around  their  habitations  ;  and 
they  come  running  the    moment  they  hear    the 
sound  of  their  master's  voice.     In   consequence 
of  such  treatment,  these  animals   become  docile 
and  tractable  in  the  highest  degree.     They  re- 
sort at  night  to  their  tents,  and   lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  children,  without  ever  hurting  them 
in  the  slightest  degree.    The  little  boys  and  girls 
are  often  seen  upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the 
mare,  while  the  beasts  continue  inoffensive  and 
harmless,   permitting   them   to   play  with   and 
caress   them  without  Injury. — Several   species 
of  birds  have  a  natural  attachment  to  the  habita- 
tions  of   man ;  but   his    malevolence    orevents 
them  from  entering  into  any  intimate  and  friendly 
association  ;  for  they  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of 
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his  guns,  and  snares,  and  other  arts  of  destruc- 
tion, which  make  ihem  shy,  even  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, of  trusting  themselves  to  his  generosity 
and  protection.  How  many  amusing  and  in- 
structive associations  might  be  formed  with  this 
class  of  animals,  if  the  kindness  and  benevolence 
of  man  were  to  secure  their  confidence  !  Even 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
and  the  tiger,*  have  had  their  ferocious  disposi- 
tions softened  by  kindness  and  attention,  and 
have  become  the  protectors  and  the  friends  of 
man. 

Although  the  lower  animals  seem  to  be  inca- 
pable of  making  improvements  when  leftto  them- 
selves, yet  experience  has  proved,  that,  under 
the  tuition  of  man,  they  are  capable  of  making 
considerable  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections.  Kind- 
ness and  affection  will  frequently  soften  the  most 
savage  and  obdurate  dispositions  among  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  judicious 
and  universal  display  of  friendly  attentions  to- 
wards those  animals  which  occasionally  associ- 
ate with  man,  would  go  far  to  counteract  their 
malevolent  propensities,  and  to  promote  their 
harmony  and  affection.  I  never  was  more  delight- 
ed with  an  exhibition  of  animals  than  on  a  late 
occasion,  when  I  beheld  a  cat,  a  bird,  and  a  mowie 
living  in  the  same  cage,  in  the  most  cordial  har- 
mony and  peace — a  fact  which  demonstrates  that 
the  strongest  antipathies  of  the  animal  tribes  may 
be  overcome  by  the  care  and  attention  of  man. 
And  as  such  an  experiment  could  not  have 
been  attempted  with  success,  except  when  these 
animals  were  very  young,  it  shows  us  the  im- 
mense importance  of  an  early  attention  to  the 
training  of  our  youth  in  habits  of  kindness  and 
affection  towards  each  other,  and  of  humanily 
towards  every  sensitive  being  ;  and  that  it  ougnt 
to  be  the  great  care  of  parents,  nurses,  and  ser- 
vants, to  counteract  the  Jlrsl  appearance  oT  ma.- 
ievolent  dispositions  in  very  early  life,  however 
trivial  the  circumstances  in  which  such  disposi- 
tions are  manifested. 

The  famous  Baron  Trenck,  when  confined  in 
his  dungeon  in  Magdeburg,  had  so  tamed  a 
mouse,  that  it  would  play  round  him,  and,  eat 
round  him,  and  eat  from  his  mouth.  When  he 
whistled,  it  would  come  and  jump  upon  his 
shoulder.  After  his  cruel  keepers  had  given 
orders  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  its  society, 
and  had  actually  taken  it  away  blindfolded,  it 
Found  its  way  back  again  to  the  door  of  his  dun- 
geon, waited  the  hour  of  visitation,  when  the  door 
would  be  opened,  and  immediately  testified  its 
Joy,  by  its  antic  leaping  between  his  legs.  This 
mouse  was  afterwards  carried  off,  and  put  into  a 


•  An  experiment  was  lately  exhibited,  by  the 
keeper  of  the  animals  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  demonstrates,  that  even  the  ii^er  is  capable 
of  being  tamed,  and  rendered  susceptible  of  friendly 
fe«J.iisss  towards  man. 


cage,  where  it  pined,  refused  all  sustenance,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  was  found  dead.  "  In  this  small 
animal,"  says  the  Baron,  "  1  discovered  prools 
of  intelligence  too  great  to  easily  gain  belief. 
Were  I  to  write  them,  such  philosphers  as  sup- 
pose man  alone  endowed  with  the  power  of 
thought,  allowing  nothing  but  what  they  call  in- 
s'inct  in  animals,  would  proclaim  me  a  fabulous 
writer,  and  my  opinions  heterodox  to  what  thev 
suppose  sound  philosophy," — A  nobleman  of 
France,  a  Count  Lauzun,  was  condemned  to  a 
rigid  imprisonment.  Cut  off  from  all  human 
society,  and  allowed  no  means  of  diverting  his 
solitude,  he  made  a  companion  of  a  spider,  who 
had  spun  her  web  in  the  corner  of  his  cell.  He 
al  length  familiarized  her  so  far,  that  she  would 
come  upon  his  hand,  and  eat  from  it  a  portion  of 
his  food  which  he  gave  her.  The  jailer,  totally 
devoid  of  feeling,  thought,  this  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  crush- 
ed the  spider  to  death. 

Many  such  instances  could  be  brought  forward 
to  illustrate  the  affection  of  the  inferior  tribes, 
and  their  capability  of  improvement.  But  al- 
though ihey  were  entirely  destitute  of  mental 
qualities  and  affections,  as  they  are  sensitive  be- 
ings, susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  truly 
benevolent  man  will  never  intentionally  inflict 
upon  them  unnecessary  pain,  and  far  less  will 
he  ever  enjoy  a  savage  delight,  like  some  mon- 
sters in  human  shape,  in  beholdingthem  writhing 
under  the  agonies  occasioned  by  barbarous  treat- 
ment. He  will  feel  a  joy  in  their  comfort,  and 
will  endeavour  to  counteract  their  malignant 
propensities,  and  to  train  them  up  in  those  ha- 
bits by  which  they  may  be  rendered  useful  to 
man,  and  pleasing  to  ach  other.  Were  such  a 
kind  and  humane  disposition  towards  the  lower 
animals  generally  to  prevail,  we  might  ulti- 
mately expect  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
those  predictions  recorded  in  ancient  prophecy  ; 
— "  In  that  day  will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  with  the  fowls 
of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  things  of  the 
ground ;  and  I  will  break  the  bow  and  the  sword, 
and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make 
them  to  lie  down  safely."  "  I  will  cause  the 
evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land,  and  they 
shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods,"  '•  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb:  (he  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  in 
one  pasture,  and  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together;  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put 
his  hand  on  the  adder's  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith 
the  Lord," 

The  remarks  which  have  been  stated  in  this 
section,  in  reference  to  the  practical  influence 
of  the  principle  of  benevolence,  are  intended 
merely  as  a  few  insulated  hints  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  ope- 
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»a«e  To  illustiate  its  operation  in  detail,  anJ 
(o  IrACe  its  progress  in  all  its  diversified  bear- 
ings and  ramitications,  would  be,  to  write  a  Boily 
of  Practical  Morality,  which  would  fill  several 
volumes — a  work  which  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
Oiristian  literature.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
chapter  more  appropriately  than  with  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  passage,  extracted  from  Dr. 
Dwighi's  "  System  of  Theology." 

"  The  divine  law  is  wholly  included  in  two 
precepts  :  Thou  shall  love  the  l/ird  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
These  are  so  short,  as  to  be  necessarily  included 
in  a  very  short  sentence  ;  so  intelligible,  as  to  be 
understood  by  every  moral  being  who  is  capable 
of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  words  God 
and  neighbour ;  so  easily  remembered  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  our 
memory,  unless  by  wanton,  criminal  negligence 
of  ours  ;  and  so  easily  applicable  to  every  case  of 
moral  action,  as  not  to  be  mistaken  unless  through 
indisposition  to  obey.  At  the  same  time,  obedi- 
ence to  them  is  rendered  perfectly  obrAous  and  per- 
fectly easy  to  every  mind  which  is  not  indisposed 
to  obey  them.  The  very  disposition  itself, 
if  sincere  and  entire,  is  either  entire  obedience, 


or  the  unfailing  means  of  that  external  conduoi 
by  which  the  obedience  is  in  some  cases  com 
pleled.  The  disposition  to  obey  is  also  confined 
to  a  single  affection  of  the  heart,  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  affections,  viz./ove.  Ijove, 
sailh  St.  Paul,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  The 
humblest  and  most  igii-jrant  moral  creatures, 
therefore,  are  in  this  manner  efficaciously  pre- 
served from  mistaking  their  duly. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  these  two  precepts,  not- 
withstanding their  brevity,  are  so  comprehensivt 
as  to  include  every  possible  action.  The  arch- 
angel is  not  raised  above  their  control,  nor  can 
any  action  of  his  exceed  that  bound  which  they 
prescribe.  The  child  who  has  passed  the  verge 
of  moral  agency,  is  not  placed  beneath  their  re- 
gulation :  and  whatever  virtue  he  may  exercise, 
is  no  other  than  a  fulfilling  of  their  requisitions. 
All  the  duties  which  we  immediately  owe  to 
God,  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  ourselves, 
are,  by  these  precepts,  alike  comprehended  and 
required.  In  a  word,  endlessly  varied  as  naoral 
action  may  be,  it  exists  in  no  form  or  instance 
in  which  he  who  perfectly  obeys  these  precept* 
will  not  have  done  his  duty,  and  will  not  finr 
himselfjustified  and  accepted  by  Gtod." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  MORAL  LAW  AND  THE  RATIONAL  GROUNDS  ON  VTHICH  ITS  PRECEFTS  ARE 

FORMED. 


Ii»  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  foundation  of  love  to  God,  from 
a  consideration  of  his  attributes,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  his  creatures.  I 
have  also  illustrated  the  rational  grounds  of  love 
to  our  neighbour,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  of  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  of 
their  eternal  destination.  The  dismal  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  a  total  subver- 
sion of  these  laws,  the  beneficial  effects  which 
would  flow  from  their  universal  operation,  their 
application  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds, 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  subject, 
and  the  various  modes  in  which  benevolence 
should  display  its  activities,  have  also  been  the 
subj ect  of  consideration . 

The  two  principles  now  illustrated,  may  bo 
considered  as  two  branches  proceeding  from  the 
same  trunk,  and  spreading  into  different  ratnifi- 
cations.  The  first  four  commandments  of  the 
moral  law  may  be  viewed  as  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  love  to  God,  and  the  remaining 
lii  as  ramifications  of  the  principle  of  benevo- 
ence,  or  love  to  man.     In  the  following  brief 


illustrations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  ths 
reasonableness  of  these  moral  laws  in  relation  to 
man,  from  a  consideration  of  the  misery  which 
would  necessarily  result  from  their  universa4 
violation,  and  of  the  happiness  which  would 
flow  from  universal  obedience  to  their  requi- 
sitions. 

These  laws  were  published  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  of  Horeb.  While  Mount  Sinai  was 
shaking  to  its  centre,  and  smoking  like  a  furnace  ; 
while  flames  of  fire  were  ascending  from  its 
summit,  and  thick  darkness  surrounding  its 
base  ;  while  thunders  were  rolling  in  clouds 
above,  and  lightnings  flashing  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding gloom ;  and  while  the  earth  was  quak> 
ing  all  around,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  waxing 
louder  and  louder, — in  the  midst  of  this  solemn 
and  terrific  scene,  God  spake  the  commandments 
with  an  audible  articulate  voice,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  trembling  multitude  assembled  round 
the  mountain.  A  combination  of  objects  and 
events  more  awful  and  impressive,  the  human 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive ;  compared  with 
which,  the  pretended  pomp  of  Pagan  deitie*. 
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and  Jupiter  shaking  Olymp'is  with  his  imperial 
rod,  are  lame,  ridiculous,  and  profane  ;  and  ne- 
ver, perhaps,  since  the  commencement  of  time, 
was  such  a  strilting  scene  presented  to  the  view 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.     The 
cuost  solemn  preparations,   were  made  for  this 
divine  manifestation;  the  people  of  Israel  were 
commanded    to  purify   themselves   from   every 
mental  and  corporea'   pollution,  and  strictly  en- 
joined to  keep  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
for  them,  and  not  to  rush  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  these  awful  symbols  of  the  Deity.     An 
assemblage   of  celestial    beings,  from    another 
region  of  creation,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  perform  important  services,  to  swell  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene,  and  to  be  witness  of  the  impres- 
sive transactions  of  that  solemn  day.*      Mosis 
vvas  appointed  as  a  temporary  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people,  to  explain  to  them  in  m'Mer 
terms  the  words  of  the  law,  and  the  further  inti- 
mations of  the  divine  will.     Yet  so  terrible  were 
the   symbols  of  the   present   Deity,  that  even 
Moses  was  appalled,  and  said,  "  I  exceedingly 
fear  and  quake."     In  order  that  the  impressive 
words  which  were  uttered  on  that  day  might  not 
be  forgotten   in  future   generations,  they  were 
written  on  tables  of  stone  with  the  finger  of  God. 
They  were  not  simply  dravan  on  a  plane,  like 
the  strokes  of  writing  upon  paper,  but  the   cha- 
racters  were  engraved,  or  cut  out  of  the  solid 
Etone,  so  that  they  could  not  be  erased.     They 
were  not  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  or  even 
on  wood,  but  on  stone,  which   is  a  much  more 
durable  material.     "  The  tables   were   written 
upon   both  their  aides,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the   other  were   they  written  ;   and    the    tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the 
writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  lables."f    This 
was   intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  being  added   to  the  law,  or  taken  from  it. 
The  tables  wereftoo  in  number,  the  one  contam- 
ing  the  precepts  which  inculcate  love  to   God, 
and  the  other  containing  those  which  enjoin  the 
love  of  our   neighbour.     These  laws,  thus  en- 
graven on  the  most  durable  materials,  were  de- 
posited in  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  under  the  mercy-seat. 
All  the  striking  circumstances,  now  mentioned, 
were  evidently  intended  to  proclaim  the  Majesty 
and  Grandeur  of  the  Supreme  Legislator — the 
excellency  and  perfection  of  his  law — that  it  is 
the  eternal  and  unalterable  rule  of  rectitude — 


'  Stephen  says,  that  the  Jews  "  received  the  law 
'  y  the  disposition  of  angels."  Grotius  observes, 
on  this  passage,  that  the  Greek  preposition  (eis) 
Jiere  signifies  amidst,  and  that  (diatagas  ag-elon,) 
denotes  trrxjps  of  angels  ranged  in  militar)'  order  ; 
anil  that  there  is  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 
"  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir 
unto  them;  he  sliined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 
and  he  came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  holy  ones  ; 
irom  his  right  hand  went  a  fierj*  law  for  them." 

♦  Exod.  xxxii.  45. 


that  it  is  of  perpetual  obligation  on  all  the  inhft- 
bitanis  of  the  earth — that  it  is  the  rule  of  action 
to  angels  and  archangels,  and  to  all  other  moral 
intelligences,  as  well  as  lo  the  human  race — 
and  that  the  most  dreadful  consequences  must 
ensue  on  all  those  who  persist  in  violating  its 
righteous  precepts. 

I'he  proclamation  of  this  law  was  prefaced 
by  these  words,  "lam  Jehovah  thy  God," 
which  contain  a  ground  and  reason  for  our  obe- 
dience. They  evidently  imply,  that  he  is  the 
Sell-existent  and  Eternal  Being  who  brouoht 
ihs  vast  universe  into  existence,  who  "  garnished 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,"  and  peopled  all  worlds  with  their  inha- 
bitants— that  he  has  sovereign  authority  to 
prescribe  a  rule  of  action  to  his  creatures — that 
he  knows  best  what  laws  are  requisite  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation — that 
he  is  the  former  of  our  bodies,  the  Father  of 
our  spirits,  and  the  director  of  all  the  movements 
of  nature  and  providence,  from  whose  unceasing 
agency  every  joy  proceeds — and  that  ail  his  re- 
gulations and  arrangements  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  present  and  everlasting  felicity  of 
all  rational  agents  that  submit  to  his  authority. — 
That  these  laws  are  not  mere  acts  of  Divine 
Sovereignty,  but  founded  on  the  nature  of  things, 
and  are  calculated  to  preserve  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  intelligent  universe,  will  appear 
from  the  following  illustrations  and  remairkg. 

THE    rtRST    COMMAlfDMENT. 

Thou  shali  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

All  ihe  commandments,  except  the  fourth 
and  fifih,  are  expressed  in  a  negative  form  ;  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  every  negative  command  in- 
cludes a  requisition  of  the  duty  which  is  opposed 
to  the  sin  forbidden  ;  and  those  which  are  posift'ie 
include  a  prohibition  of  the  conduct  which  is 
opposed  to  the  duty  required.  This  first  com- 
mandment, therefore,  though  expressed  in  the 
negative  form,  must  be  considered  as  including 
a  positive  injunction  to  love  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  to  offer  a  tribute  of  supreme  adoration 
to  his  perfections,  and  to  exercise  the  graces  of 
hope,  gratitude,  submission,  and  reverence. 
Having  already  considered  the  precept  m  tiiis 
point  of  view,  (pp.  85 — 95)  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  this  place,  to  attend  for  a  little,  to  ibe  negative 
form  of  the  command.  The  prohibition  contained 
in  this  precept  must  be  considered  as  extending 
not  only  to  Polytheism,  and  the  various  objects 
of  worship  which  have  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  but  to  every  thing  which  is  the  object  of 
our  supreme  affection  and  regard. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced 
reason,  that  the  Being  lo  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  existence,  on  whom   we  every  moment 
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depend,  who  directs  the  movements  of  the  system 
of  nature,  «vlio  daily  loads  us  with  his  kenefiis, 
aiiU  on  whom  our  hojies  of  eternal  felicity  en- 
tirely depend — should  be  cnn'emplated  with  the 
must  ardent  affection  and  gratitude,  regarded  as 
the  most  excellent  and  venerable  of  all  bi-ings, 
and  recognised  as  the  Supreme  Legislator,  whose 
laws  we  arc  bound,  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  to 
obey.  Wherever  such  sentiments  and  affections 
pervade  the  mind,  they  constitute  the  first  |)rir>- 
ciples  of  piety,  the  source  of  all  holy  obt-dience, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  true  happiness.  Were 
they  universally  felt,  and  acted  upon  by  human 
beings,  the  Most  High  God,  would  be  adored  in 
every  land,  his  image  would  be  impressed  on 
every  heart,  his  righteous  law  would  never  be 
violated,  grovelling  desires  and  affections  would 
be  eradicated,  and  our  world  would  be  transform- 
ed into  an  abode  of  felicity,  where  joys  similar 
to  tl'ose  of  angels  would  succeed  to  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  wo. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unity  and  the 
attributes  of  the  divine  Being  are  not  recognised, 
and  where  other  objects  are  substituted  in  his 
place,  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  moral 
order  are  completely  subverted,  and  a  door  open- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  every  absurdity,  im- 
morality, and  vile  abomination,  that  can  de- 
grade a  rational  intelligence.  The  command 
under  consideration  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
divine  law  as  the  f)un(Jat  ion  of  all  the  other  pre- 
cepts ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  violated,  or 
not  recognised,  a  regular  obedience  to  the  other 
subordinate  injunctions  of  religion  is  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  expected.  Were  its 
violation,  in  our  world,  complete  and  universal, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  human  beings  in  their  social 
capacity.  TV)  its  general  violation,  may  be 
traced  all  the  evils  under  which  humanity  has 
groaned  in  ever)'  ase,  arxl  all  the  depraved  pas- 
sions, and  shocking  immoralities  which  now 
disfigure  the  aspect  of  the  moral  world. 

There  is  nothing  that  appears  more  prominent 
in  the  history  and  the  character  of  almost  every 
nation  under  heaven,  than  an  infringement  of  this 
first  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Creator.  A 
rational  and  enlightened  mind,  on  the  first  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  would  be  apt  to  sur- 
mise, that  such  a  law  is  almost  superfluous  and 
unnecessary.  There  is  such  an  imnwnse  dis- 
pro|>ortion  between  a  block  ofn)arble,  or  a  crawl- 
ing reptile,  and  that  Being  who  supports  the 
sy.-lem  of  universal  nature,  that  it  appears,  at 
first  view,  next  to  impossible,  that  a  reasonable 
being  should  ever  become  so  stupid  and  degraded, 
as  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  and  to  offer 
l.is  adorations  to  an  object  completely  devoid  of 
life,  power,  and  intelligence.  Yet  experience 
teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  more  prone  than  "to  depart 
from  the  living  God,"  and  to  multiply  objects  of 


idolatrous  worship.  This  will  appear,  if  we  take 
but  the  slightest  glance  of  the  objects  of  adoraliub 
which  have  prevailed,  and  which  still  prevail  in 
the  pagan  world. 

At  one  period  of  the  worW,  with  the  single  ex> 
ception  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Jews,  idolatry 
overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  And  ho»* 
numerous  and  degrading  were  the  objects  which 
the  blinded  nations  adored!  We  aro  informed, 
by  Hesiod,  Varro,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
that  no  less  than  Ihirty  ihousanil  subordinnte  di- 
vinities were  comprised  within  that  system  of 
idolatry  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  had  both  celestial  and  terres- 
trial deities.  They  assigned  peculiar  gods  t« 
the  fountaias,  the  rivers,  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
the  lawns,  the  groves,  the  sea,  and  even  to  hell 
itself.  To  cities,  fields,  houses,  edifices,  fami- 
lies, gates,  nuptial  chambers,  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  sepulchres,  trees,  and  gardens,  they  also 
appropriated  distinct  and  peculiar  deities. 
Their  principal  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Juno, 
and  Minerva — their  terrettrial,  Saturn,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Neptune,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto. 
Their  chief  idol  was  Jupiter,  whom  they  called 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  under  his  au- 
thority, Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sea, 
Juno,  of  the  air,  Cybele,  of  the  earth,  and  Pluto, 
of  the  realms  below.  Instead  of  worshipping  the 
living  and  immortal  God,  they  deified  a  host  of 
dead  men,  called  heroes,  distinguished  for  itoihing 
so  much,  as  for  murder,  adultery,  sodomy,  rapine, 
cruelty,  drunkenness,  and  aM  kinds  of  debauchery. 
To  such  contemptible  divinities,  splendid  temples 
were  erected,*  adorations  addressed,  costly  offer- 
ings presented,  and  rites  and  ceremonies  perform- 
ed, subversive  of  every  principle  of  decency  and 
morality,  and  degrading  to  the  reason  and  the 
character  of  man. — A  system  of  idolatry  of  a 
similar  kind,  thouoh  under  a  different  form,  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptians.  The  meanest  and 
the  most  contemptible  objects — sheep,  cats,  bulls, 
dogs,  cows,  storks,  apes,  vultures,  and  othei 
birds  of  prey  ;  wolves,  and  several  sorts  of  oxen, 
were  exalted  as  objects  of  adoration.  "  If  yoo 
go  into  Egypt,"  says  Lucian,  "  vou  will  see 
Jupiter  with  the  face  of  a  ram,  Mercury  as  a 
fine  dog.  Pan,  is  become  a  goat ;  another  god  ia 
Ibis,  another  the  crocodile,  and  another  the  ape. 
There,  many  shaven  priests  gravely  tell  us,  tnal 
the  gods  being  afraid  of  the  rebellion  of  the  giants, 
assumed  these  shapes."  Each  city  and  district 
in  Egypt  entertained  a  peculiar  devotion   for 


•The  temple  of  Diana  at  F.phetut,  has  been  al- 
ways aJmlreil  as  one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  archi 
teeture  that  the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  «5 
feet  long,  200  feet  broad,  and  supported  by  1S7  co- 
lumns of  marble  60  feet  high;  27  of  which  were 
beautifully  carved.  Diodoras  Sicnlus  mentions, 
that  the  rich  presents  made  to  the  temple  of /< polk" 
at  Delphos,  amounted  to  one  million  three  huodred 
and  thirty  three  thousand  pounds. 
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korae  animai  or  other,  as  the  object  of  its  adora- 
tion. The  city  of  Lenlopolis  worshipped  a  lion ; 
the  city  of  Mendez,  a  goat ;  Memphis,  the  Apis ; 
and  the  people  at  the  lake  Myris,  adored  the 
crocodile.  These  animals  were  maintained,  in 
oi  near  their  temples,  with  delicate  meats ; 
were  bathed,  anointed,  perfumed,  had  beds  pre- 
pared for  them ;  and  when  any  of  them  happen- 
ed to  die,  sumptuous  funerals  were  prepared  in 
honour  of  the  god.  Of  all  these  animals,  the 
bull.  Apis,  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration. 
Honours  of  an  extraordinary  kind  were  conferred 
on  him  while  he  lived,  and  his  death  gave  rise 
to  a  general  mourning. 

Such  was  the  abominable  idolatry  that  prevail- 
ed even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
antiquity.  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  "  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that 
ealeth  grass,"  and  into  iirtages  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-fioted 
beasts,  and  creeping  things.  And  if  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  who  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  Coi  their 
improvements  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  had  so  far  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
surrounding  nations  were  sunk  still  farther  into 
the  pollutions  of  idolatry  and  of  mental  debase- 
ment. The  Phenicians,  the  Syrians,  the  Ca- 
Daanites,  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  the 
Arabians,  the  Scythians,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  were,  if  possible,  more  deeply  de- 
based ;  and  mingled  with  their  idolatrous  rites, 
many  cruel,  obscene,  and  vile  abominations  — 
Such  is  still  the  moral  and  religious  debasement, 
even  in  modern  times,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  which  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Even  the 
Hindoos,  the  Birnians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Japanese,  though  ranked  among  the  most 
polished  nations  of  the  heathen  world,  are  sunk 
into  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and 
are  found  perpetrating,  in  their  religious  worship, 
deeds  revolting  to  hum-inity,  and  stained  with 
horrid  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The  moral  efftcts  which  were  produced  by  a 
departure  from  this  fundamental  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor, were  such  as  correspond  with  the  abomina- 
tions of  that  religious  system  which  was  adopt- 
ed. Man  is  an  imitative  being  ;  and  he  gene- 
rally imitates  the  actions  of  those  whom  he 
conceives  lo  be  placed  in  a  superior  rank  and 
station.  When,  therefore,  the  gods  were  intro- 
duced to  his  view,  as  swollen  with  pride,  mad 
with  rage,  fired  with  revenge,  inflamed  with  lust, 
engaged  in  wars,  battles,  and  contests,  delight- 
ing in  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine,  in  hatred  and 
mutual  contentions,  and  in  all  kinds  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  such 
passions  and  crimes  would  be  imitated  by  their 
6'inded  votaries.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
lueti  vices  usiversallv  prevailed,  even  among  the 


politest  nations  of  antiquity;  and  some  of  their 
sacred  rites,  solemnized  in  honour  of  their  gods, 
were  so  bestial  and  shocking,  as  to  excite  horror 
in  every  mind  possessed  of  the  least  sense  of  de- 
cency and  virtue.  They  gloried  in  the  desolation 
and  destruction  of  neighbouring  nations.  To 
conquer,  and  oppress,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  slaughter 
and  rapine,  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion. The  law  of  kindness  and  of  universal 
benevolence  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  even 
the  common  dictates  of  humanity,  equity,  and 
justice,  were  set  at  defiance.  But  this  was  not 
all — Idolatry  soon  began  to  instigate  its  votaries 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  revolting  and  un- 
natural cruelties.  Dreadful  tortures  were  in- 
flicted on  their  bodies,  to  appease  their  offended 
deities ;  human  victims,  in  vast  numbers,  were 
sacrificed,  and  even  their  infants  and  little  chil- 
dren were  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  an  offering 
to  the  idol  which  they  adored. 

The  Mexicans  were  accustomed  to  treat  them- 
selves with  the  most  inhuman  austerities,  think- 
ing that  the  diabolical  rage  of  their  deities 
would  be  appeased  by  human  blood.  "  Ft  makes 
one  shudder,"  says  Clavigero, "  to  read  the  aus- 
terities which  they  practised  upon  themselves, 
either  in  atonement  for  their  transgressions,  or 
in  preparation  for  their  festivals.  They  mangled 
their  flesh  as  if  it  had  been  insensible,  and  let 
their  blood  run  in  such  profusion,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  superfluous  fluid  in  the  body.  They 
pierced  themselves  with  the  sharpest  spines  of 
the  aloe,  and  bored  several  parts  of  their  bodies, 
particularly  their  ears,  lips,  tongues,  and  the  fat 
of  their  arms  and  legs."  The  priests  of  Baal, 
we  are  told,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  "  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them."  When  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  vanquished  by  Agathocles,  king  of 
Sicily,  they  conceived  that  their  god,  Jupiter  La- 
tialis  was  displeased  with  their  conduct.  In 
order  to  appease  him,  and  propitiate  his  favour, 
they  sacrificed  to  him,  at  once,  two  huTidred  sons 
of  the  first  noblemen  of  their  state.  On  the  al- 
tars of  Mexico,  twenty  thousand  human  beings 
are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  every  year ;  and 
Jifty  thousand  were  annually  offered  up  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  that  empire,  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances of  such  dreadful  cruelty  and  horror, 
as  makes  us  shudder  at  the  recital.  In  Hindos- 
tan,  even  at  the  present  day,  several  thousands 
of  women  are  annually  burned  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  deceased  husbands,  as  victims  to 
the  religion  they  profess  ;  besides  multitudes  ot' 
other  human  victims,  which  are  crushed  to  death 
under  the  wheels  of  that  infernal  engine  which 
supports  the  idol  Juggernaut.  Were  the  one 
hundredth  part  cf  the  ab</minations  which  have 
been  perpetrated  under  the  system  of  idolatry, 
in  those  countries  where  it  has  prevailed,  to  b« 
fully  detailed,  it  would  exhibit  a  picture  ot  de- 
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firaTity  and  of  infernal  agency,  al  which  thelm- 
iniin  mind  would  shrink  back  with  horror ;  niid 
would  form  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
divine  declaration,  that  "  tnc  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  horrid 
cruelty." 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  violation  of  the  first 
precept  of  the  moral  law  is  the  greatest  crime  of 
v»iiich  a  rational  creature  can  be  guilty  ;  (i>r  it  is 
the  source  of  all  the  other  crimes  which  have  en- 
tailed wretchedness  on  mankind,  and  strewed  the 
earth  with  devastation  and  carnage.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  wickedness  ;  wliich 
includes  pride,  falsehood,  blasphemy,  malignity, 
rebellion,  hatred  of  moral  excellence,  and  the 
basest  ingratitude  towards  Him  from  whom  we 
derived  our  being,  and  on  whom  we  depend  for 
all  our  enjoyments.  It  is  a  crime  which,  above 
all  others,  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  man  ;  for  where  it  abounds,  the  human 
mind  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state,  both  of  mural 
and  of  intellectual  debasement.  What  a  pitiful 
and  humiliating  sight  is  it,  and  what  emotions 
of  astonishment  must  it  excite  in  the  mind  of  an 
archangel,  to  behold  a  rational  and  immortal  in- 
telligence cutting  down  an  oak  in  the  forest,  burn- 
ing part  of  it  in  the  fire,  baking  bread,  and  roast- 
ing flesh  upon  its  embers,  and  (i)rming  the  residue 
of  it  into  an  idol,  filling  down  and  worshipping  it, 
and  saying,  "Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God  !"* 
And  when  we  behold  the  same  degraded  mortal 
sacrificing  the  children  of  his  own  bowels  before 
this  stump  of  atree,can  we  refrain  from  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  Be  asto- 
nished, O  ye  heavens,  at  this;  and  be  ye  horri- 
bly afraid  I"  Were  idolatry  to  become  universal 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  crime,  no  species  of 
cruelty,  no  moral  abomination  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  human  heart  to  devise,  but  would 
soon  be  perpetrated  without  a  blush,  in  the  open 
face  of  day.  Had  not  God.  in  his  mercy,  com- 
municated a  revelation  of  his  will,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Paoan  theology, — 
instead  of  cultivating  the  powers  of  our  minds, 
and  expanding  our  conception  of  the  Almighty, 
by  a  contemplation  of  his  word  and  works,  we 
might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  sunk  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation,  been  prostrat- 
ing ourselves,  in  adoration,  before  a  stupid  ox  or 
a  block  of  marble,  and  sacrificing  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  an  infernal  Moloch.  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Revelation,  and  a  strong  proof  of  its 
divine  origin,  that  all  its  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  its  admonitions  and  reproofs,  its  doctrines, 
its  laws  and  ordinances,  are  directly  opposed  to 
every  idolatrous  practice  ;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  least  countenance  is 
given  to  any  of  the  abominations  of  the  Pagan 
world. 

In  the  present  age,  and  in  the  country  in  which 

•  See  Isaiah  xlT.»— at. 


we  reside,  we  are  in  Utile  danger  of  relnnsing 
into  llie  practices  to  which  I  have  now  ailverted. 
But  iiiu!alry  is  not  confined  to  the  adoration  of 
Pagan  divinities:  it  has  it  seat  in  evi-ry  heart 
where  GikJ  is  banished  fiom  the  thoughts,  and 
where  pride,  ambition,  and  avarice  occupy  tho 
highest  place.  "  Covetousnesa"  or  an  inordinate 
love  of  wealth,  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
be  "  idolatry  ;"  and  such  mental  idolatry,  though 
more  refined  than  that  of  the  heathen  world,  is 
almost  equally  abhorrent  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
equally  subversive  of  the  grand  principles  of 
Christian  morality.  If  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  riches  be  the  constant  anti  «//>rcm*  aim  of 
any  individual.  Mammon  is  tin.-  god  whom  ho 
regularly  worships,  and  the  God  of  heaven  is  de- 
throned from  his  seat  in  the  afft-clions.  Such 
moral  eflecis  as  the  following  are  the  natural 
results  of  this  speciesof  idolatry  :  It  steels  the 
heart  against  every  benevolent  and  generous 
emotion  ;  it  shuts  the  ears  to  the  cries  of  tho 
poor  and  needy  ;  it  engenders  cheating,  falsehood, 
and  deceit  ;  it  prevents  the  man  in  whom  it  pre- 
dominates from  exerting  his  active  powers,  and 
from  contributing  of  his  wealth  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind  ;  it  chains  down  his  noble 
faculties  to  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  ;  it  leads 
him  to  love  and  to  serve  himself  more  than  the 
Creator  ;  it  wraps  him  up  in  selfishness,  and  an 
indifference  to  the  concerns  of  all  other  beings  ; 
it  destroys  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  ;  it 
blunts  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  compassion  ; 
and  prevents  him  from  attending  to  the  salvation 
of  his  soul,  and  from  looking  at  those  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  And  in  every  other  case 
where  a  similar  principle  holds  the  supreme 
seat  in  the  affections,  similar  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

THE  SECOND  COMMANDMENT. 

Thmi  shall  not  make  unto  thee  anj/  graven  image, 
nor  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  tvater.^  under  the  earth  :  thou  shall  not  bov) 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them. 

Thejlrst  commandment,  which  I  have  illustrat- 
ed above,  respects  the  object  of  our  worship  ;  for- 
bidding us  to  substitute  any  other  being  in  the 
room  of  God,  or  to  offer  it  that  homage  which  is 
due  to  the  eternal  Jehovah.  This  second  com- 
mandment respects  the  manTierin  which  he  is  tn 
be  worshipped.  And  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  Being  is  to  be  contemplated 
and  adored,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  no  tWH 
age  nor  representation  of  this  incomprehensible 
Being  is  at  any  lime,  or  on  any  account,  to  be 
formed.  This  command,  like  the  former,  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  if  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  mankind  had  not 
taught  us  that  there  is  no  disposition  which  th« 
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human  mind  is  more  apt  to  injulje.  than  to  en- 
deavour tc  bring  the  invisible  Divinily  within 
the  range  of  our  senses,  and  to  contemplate  him 
as  such  a  one  as  ourse.ves.  The  necessity  of 
this  injunction,  its  reasonableness,  and  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  practice  against  which  it  is 
directed,  will  appear  from  the  following  consider- 
ations. 

The  Divine  Being  fills  the  immensity  of  space 
with  his  presence,  and  to  his  essence  we  can  set 
no  bounds.  He  inhabited  eternity,  before  the 
earth  or  the  heavens  were  brought  into  existence, 
rejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excel- 
lences, and  in  the  future  effects  of  his  power  and 
benevolence.  He  is  a  spiritual  uncompounded 
Eubstance,  and  consequently  invisib'e  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  impalpable  to  every  other  organ  of 
sensation.  His  omnipotence  neither  man  nor 
angel  can  scan,  nor  can  they  explore  tlie  depths 
of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence.  When  universal 
silence  and  solitude  reigned  throughout  the  in- 
finite void — when  not  a  sound  was  heard  nor  an 
object  seen  within  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
boundless  space — at  his  command,  worlds,  nume- 
rous as  the  sand,  started  into  being.  Thousands 
of  suns  diffused  iheir  splendours  through  the  re- 
gions of  immensity ;  the  ponderous  masses  of 
the  planetary  globes  were  launched  into  existence, 
and  impelled  in  their  rapid  courses  through  the 
sky  ;  their  surfaces  were  adorned  with  resplen- 
dent beauties,  and  replenished  with  myriads  of 
delighted  inhabitants.  The  seraphim  and  the 
cherubim  began  to  chant  their  hymns  of  praise, 
and  "  shouted  for  joy"  when  they  beheld  new 
worlds  emerging  from  the  voids  of  space.  Life, 
motion,  activity,  beauty,  grandeur,  splendid  illu- 
mination, and  rapturous  joy,  among  unnumbered 
intelligences,  burst  upon  the  view,  where  a  little 
before  nothing  appeared  but  one  immense,  dark, 
and  cheerless  void.  And  ever  since  duration 
began  to  be  measured,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  by  the  revolutions  of  celestial  orbs,  the 
same  omnipotent  energy  has  been  incessantly 
exerted  in  directing  the  movements  of  all  worlds 
and  systems,  and  in  upholding  them  in  their 
vast  career.  Of  a  being  invested  with  attributes 
so  glorious  and  incomprehensible,  with  power 
so  astonishing  in  its  effects,  with  goodness  so 
boundless,  and  with  wisdom  so  unsearchable, 
what  image  or  representation  can  possibly  be 
formed  which  will  not  tend  to  contract  our  con- 
ceptions, and  to  debase  the  character  of  the  infi- 
nite and  eternal  Mind  !  "  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  ne,  or  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the  Holt 
One." 

When  a  person  of  dignity  and  of  respectability 
of  character  is  caricatured,  and  associated  with 
objects  and  circumstances  that  aro  mean,  ridicu- 
!ous,  and  grotesque,  it  has  a  tendency  to  degrade 
his  character,  and  to  lessen  our  veneration.  For 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  any  individual  is 
(bunded  on  the  view  we  take  of  him  in  all  the 


aspects  in  which  he  may  be  contemplated.  For 
a  similar  reason,  every  attempt  to  represent  the 
Divine  Majesty  by  sensible  images,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  narrow  our  conceptions  of  his  glory, 
to  debase  his  character,  and  to  lessen  our  reve- 
rence and  esteem.  What  possible  similitude 
can  there  be  between  that  mighty  being,  who  by 
his  word  lighted  up  the  sun,  and  diffused  ten 
thousands  of  such  immense  luminaries  through 
the  regions  of  creation,  whose  hand  wields  the 
planets,  and  rolls  them  through  the  tracts  of 
immensity;  between  him  who  "  iiieteth  out  tho 
heavens  with  a  span,  and  holds  the  ocean  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,"  and  the  most  resplendent 
image  that  was  ever  formed  by  human  hands ! 
Even  the  sun  himself,  with  all  his  immensity  of 
splendour,  although  our  minds  were  expanded  to 
comprehend  his  vast  magnificence,  would  form 
but  a  poor  and  pitiful  image  of  Him,  whose 
breath  has  kindled  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand suns.  How  much  less  can  a  block  of  mar- 
ble or  a  stupid  ox  adumbrate  the  glories  of  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible!  It  will 
doubtless  redound  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Ihe 
human  character,  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
«here  it  is  known,  that  ever  such  an  impious 
attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  de- 
generate world,  as  to  compare  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  to  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man.  Wherever  such  attempts  have 
been  made,  there  we  behold  human  nature  in  its 
loivest  state  of  debasement  ;  the  intelleclua! 
faculties  darkened,  bewildered,  and  degraded  ; 
the  moral  powers  perverted  and  depraved  ;  gro- 
velling affections  predominating  over  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  diabolical  passions  raging  without 
control.  Hence,  too,  the  debasing  tendency  of 
all  those  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
introduce  into  the  Christian  church,  pictures  and 
images,  to  represent  "  The  invisible  things  of 
God,"  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  For, 
wherever  such  practices  prevail,  the  minds  of 
men  will  generally  be  found  to  entertain  the 
grossest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of 
the  solemn  realities  of  religion. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  any  representa- 
tion of  God  is  expressly  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment, is,  that  whenever  such  a  practice 
commences,  it  infallibly  ends  in  adoring  the 
image  itself,  instead  of  the  object  it  was  intended 
to  represent.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  breach  of 
this  commandment  necessarily  and  uniformly 
leads  to  a  breach  of  the  first.  Notwithstanding 
the  shock  which  the  human  mind  appears  to  have 
received  by  the  fall,  it  is  altogether  inconceivable, 
that  any  tribe  of  mankind  should  have  been  so 
debased  and  brutalized,  as,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  mistake  a  crocodile,  or  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
however  beautifully  carved,  for  the  Creator  of 
he.iven  and  earth.  Such  objects  appear  to  have 
been  first  used  as  symbols  or  representatiors  of 
the  Deity,  in  order  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming 
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a  cotirrption  of  liis  invisiblo  attributes.  But  as 
they  had  a  direct  tendency  to  debase  the  mind, 
and  to  oh.-<cure  llie  glory  of  the  Divinity,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  ihey  began  to  be  re;;arded  by  the 
lj;nor»nt  inuhitudc  as  the  very  gods  themselves, 
which  ihey  were  at  first  intended  to  represent  ; 
and  ilial  tribute  of  adoration  was  paid  to  the 
ttfmbol  iisell",  which  was  originally  intended  to 
be  given  to  the  invisible  God,  through  this  sensi- 
ble medium.  And,  when  we  contemplate  kings 
and  princes,  |>oets  and  philosophers,  heroes  and 
•ages,  ••  young  men  and  virgins,  old  men  and 
cliildren,"  whole  [irovinces,  nations,  and  conti- 
nents, prostrating  themselves  before  the  shrine  of 
such  despicable  and  abominable  idols,  and  the 
idea  of  the  true  God  almost  banished  from  the 
world,  we  have  reason  to  feel  ashamed,  and  to 
be  deeply  humbled,  that  we  belong  to  a  race  of 
intelligences  ihal  have  thus  so  grossly  prostituted 
their  rational  and  moral  powers. 

The  only  natural  image  or  representation  of 
God  which  is  set  befire  us  for  our  contemplation, 
is,  the  boundless  universe  which  his  hands  have 
formed  ;  and  his  moral  image  is  displayed  in  the 
laws  which  he  has  published,  in  the  movements 
of  his  providence,  and  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  the  brightness  of  his  glory."  All  these  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Divine  Majesty,  we  are  command- 
ed to  study,  to  contemplate,  and  admire  ;  and  it 
is  essentially  requisite  in  order  to  our  acquiring 
correct  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  that  no  one  of  these  displays  of  the 
Divinity  should  be  overlooked,  or  thrown  into 
the  shade.  There  are  some  Christians,  who 
imagine  they  may  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  God,ahhough  they 
should  never  spend  a  single  moment  in  contem- 
plating his  perfecti'^ns  as  displayed  in  his  visible 
works.  In  regard  to  such,  I  hesitate  not  to  af- 
firm, that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  idolaters, 
and  remain  wilful  idolaters,  contented  with  the 
most  inadequate  and  grovelling  conceptions  of 
the  Deity,  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  contemplate, 
with  fixed  attention,  and  with  intelligence,  the 
operations  of  his  hands.  If  a  man's  ideas  never 
extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  vi^iible  horizon, 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  over- 
looked the  most  striking  displays  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  within  these  bounds — his  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Being  himself,  will  nearly 
correspond  with  the  conceptions  he  forms  of  his 
works.  If  his  views  be  even  confined  wnhin  the 
limits  of  the  globe  on  which  he  dwells,  his  con- 
ceptions of  God  will  still  bo  grovelling,  distorted, 
and  imperfect.  And,  therefore,  the  idea  which 
•uch  an  individual  fjrms  to  himself  of  God,  may 
be  inferior  to  that  which  is  due  to  one  of  the 
higher  orders  of  created  intelligences.  And,  if 
•o,  he  has  only  an  image  of  a  creature  in  his 
mind,  insicad  of  a  comorchensive  conception  of 


the  Great  Creator.  We  have  too  much  reai^ni 
to  believe,  that  there  are  nniliitudes  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  who  pass  for  enlightened  Christians, 
whose  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse do  not  rise  beyond  the  conceptions  we 
ought  to  form  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
Gabriel  tha  archangwl,  or  of  one  of  the  highext 
order  of  th*!  seraphim. 

We  can  never  expect,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  to  be  able  to  explore  the  depths  of  Jeho- 
vah's essence,  or  to  comprehend  the  whole  range 
of  his  dominions  and  government.     But,  a  largo 
portion  of  his  operations  lies  open  to  our  inspec- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  an  enlightened  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  visi- 
ble universe,  that  we  are  to  form  our  conceptions 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  Mind.     For,  it 
may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  both  in  natural 
and  revealed  theology,  that  ovr  conct-piions  oj 
God  will  nearly  correspond  with  the  cmceptiont 
we  acquire  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  opera- 
tions.    In  the   universe  around  us,  we  perceive 
an  image  of  his   infinity,  in  so  far  as  a  finite 
and  material  existence  can  adumbrate  the  attri- 
butes of  an   Infinite  and    Invisible    Existence. 
When  we  lift  our  eyes  towards  the  midnight  sky, 
we  behold  a  thousand  suns  diffusing  their  splen- 
dours from  regions  of  space  immeasurably  dis* 
tant.      When    we   apply    a  telescope    to  any 
portion  of  this  vast  concave,  we  perceive  thou- 
sands  more    which   the    unasisted    eye  cannot 
discern.     When  we    increase    the    magnifying 
powers  of  the  instrument,  we  descry  numerous 
orbs  of  light,  stretching  still  farther  into  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  space  ;  so  that  there  appear 
no  limits  to  the  scene  of  creating  power.     When 
the  eye  of  reason  penetrates  beyond  all  that  is 
visible  through  the  most  powerful   telescopes,  it 
contemplates  a  boundless  region  teeming  with 
other  resplendent  suns  and  systems,  whose  num- 
ber and   magnificence  overwhelm  the  imagina- 
tion  ;  so  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  excursions 
of  the  intellect  when  it  wings  its  flight  over  the 
wide  empire  of  Jehovah.     Over  all    this  vast 
assemblage  of  material  splendour,  over  its  move- 
ments, and  over  all  the  diversified  ranks  of  intel- 
ligence it  supports,  God  eternally  and  unchange- 
ably presides.     He  is  an  Infinite  Being  ; — and 
in  this  immense  universe  which  he  has  opened 
to  our  view,  he  has  given  us  an  image  of  his 
infinity,  which  corresponds  with  the  perfections 
which  the  inspired  writers  ascribe  to  him — and 
without  a  contemplation  of  which,  the  mind  must 
have  a  verv  unworthy  and  circumscribed  idea  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Eternal  Mind.     Even  in 
many  of  the  objects  which  surround  us  in  this 
lower  world,  we  perceive  an  image  of  the  infinity 
of  the    Creator — particularly   in    those    living 
worlds  which  are   contained  in  a  few  drops  of 
water,   some  of   the  inhabitants    of  which  are 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  smaller 
than  the  least  grain  of  sand. — To  the  contempl»- 
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tion  of  such  objects  we  are  directed  by  God 
.liiinself,  in  order  to  acquire  an  impressive  view 
of  tiis  character  and  operations.  "  Lifi  up  your 
eves  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath  created  these 
orbs,  that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number:  he 
calleih  thera  all  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  might,  for  that  he  is  strong  in  power." — 
And,  the  prophets,  when  reasoning  against  idol- 
atry, present  us  with  a  train  of  thought  similar 
lo  that  to  which  I  have  now  adverted.  They 
describe  the  Almighty  as  "'sitting  on  the  circle 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  grasshoppers  in  his  sight."  They  represent 
him  as  "  measuring  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
meting  oxUthe  heavens  xmth  a  span — before  whom 
all  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  duty  of  contem- 
plating the  image  of  God  as  impressed  upon  his 
works,  should  be  so  much  overlooked  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  world,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious  reasonableness  of  this  duty,  and 
the  pointed  injunctions  in  relation  to  it  which 
are  reiterated  in  every  department  of  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  still  more  strange,  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  manv  religious  teachers  have  a  tendency 
to  dissuade  Christians  from  engaging  in  this  duly, 
hy  the  fujlish  contrasts  tJiey  attempt  to  draw  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  works  of  God  ;  so  that 
the  great  mass  of  Christians  are  left  to  remain 
half  idolaters  for  want  of  those  expansive  concep- 
tions of  God  which  a  knowledge  of  his  works  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

It  is  also  most  unaccountable,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  and  of  Revelation,  that  the  wil- 
ful neglect  of  this  duty  should  never  be  account- 
ed either  as  a  sin,  or  as  a  want  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven.  Wd 
have  known  persons  rebuked,  and  even  excluded 
from  a  Christian  Church,  foi  holding  a  metaphy- 
sical sentiment  ditTerent  from  their  brethren  re- 
specting the  divine  plans  and  decrees  ;  but  we 
never  heard  of  an  individual  being  either  re- 
proved or  admonished  by  a  Christian  society, 
for  neglecting  to  contemplate  tho  character  of 
God  as  displayed  in  his  works,  although  he  had 
lived  fifty  years  amidst  the  magnificence  of 
creation,  and  had  acquired  little  more  knowledoe 
of  his  Creator,  from  this  source,  than  the  ox 
which  browses  on  the  grass.  Yet,  to  this  neglect 
is  to  be  imputed  a  great  proportion  of  those  gro- 
velling conceptions,  superstitious  notions,  and 
distorted  views  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  which 
still  disgrace  the  Christian  world.  This  fact  is 
still  more  unaccountable,  when  we  consider  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  abstrusities  and  technicali- 
ties of  science  is  not  requisite  in  order  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  It  requires  only  the 
eye  of  sense,  of  reason,  and  of  devotion  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  scene  of  divine  operation  within  us, 
•od  around  us,  and  to  be  occasionally  fi.\ed  on  the 


object  we  contemplate,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  perfections  and  the  glory  of  the  ever  present 
Deity.  Although  there  were  no  other  striking 
objects  around  us,  the  single  fact  of  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  celestial  concave,  with  all  its 
magnificent  orbs,  around  the  earth  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  sufficient  to  overpower  the  mind  of 
every  rational  observer  with  admiration  and 
wonder,  if  his  attention  were  seriously  directed 
to  it  only  for  a  single  hour.  The  ideas  of  ma- 
jesty, of  grandeur,  and  of  omnipotent  energy 
which  this  single  circumstance  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  are  such  as  irresistibly  to  lead  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being  whose  perfections 
are  incomprehensible,  and  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  Yet,  I  believe,  it  maybe  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  are  ignorant  that  such  a  fact  exists  ;* 
such  is  the  indifference  and  the  apathy  with  which 
many  religionists  view  the  wonderful  works  of 
God. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  such  criminal  inatten- 
tion to  the  displays  of  the  Divine  Character  in 
the  works  of  creation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pagan  world  plunged  themselves  into  all  the 
absurdities  and  abominations  of  idolatry.  "  For 
the  invisible  things  ofGod,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  are  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that 
are  made,"  if  men  would  but  open  their  eyes, 
and  exercise  their  powers  of  intellisence.  "  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Jehovah  ,"  they  de- 
clare it  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
"  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard  :  their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  ; 
Forever  sinsing,  as  they  shine, 
'  The  liand  that  made  us  is  divine.' " 

But  the  Heathen  world  did  not  listen  to  the  in- 
structions thus  conveyed,  nor  did  they  apply 
their  understandings,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
to  trace  the  invisible  things  of  Gixl,  from  the  visi- 
ble displays  of  his  character  and  perfections,  in 
the  universe  around  them.  "  They  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts 
were  darkened  ;  and  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools."  While  "  the  harp 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  the  pipe,  and  the  wine 
were  in  their  feasts,  they  regarded  not  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  nor  considered  the  operations  of  his 
hands."  "  Wherelore  they  were  given  up  by  God 
to  indulge"  in  vile  affections,  and  "  to  worship 
and  serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  blessed  for  ever."     And,  even  under  the 

•  Here  I  refer  simply  to  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavens— leaving  every  one  to  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  other  alternative — the  motion  of  the 
earth.  In  eithercase  the  mind  is  overpowered  with 
ideas  of  srandeurand  of  Almighty  power.  See  this 
topic  more  particiilarly  illustrated  ill "  Christ.  Piulo- 
sopher," 
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CliDsiian  dispensation,  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  foar,  (hat  etfecls  somewhat  analogous  lo  lhe?e 
have  bt-en  pr^xJuced,  and  a  species  of  menltd  idol- 
atry practised  by  thousands  who  have  professed 
iJie  religion  of  Jesus;  owing  to  their  inattention 
to  the  visible  operations  of  Jehovah,  and  to  their 
not  connecting  them  with  the  disjilays  of  his 
character  and  agency  as  exhibited  in  the  nvela- 
tions  of  his  wore. 

THE   THIRD     COMMANDMENT. 

TTum  shail  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain. 

The  name  of  any  person  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  other  individuals.  Whatever 
word  is  employed  to  distinguish  any  object, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is  ils  name.  In 
like  manner,  the  Name  of  God  is  that  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  other  beings.  It  in- 
cludes those  lemti  which  express  his  nature  and 
character,  as  Jehovah — those  titles  by  which  his 
relation  to  his  creation  is  desi:.'naied,  as  "  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, — The  Father  of 
mercies, — The  God  of  salvation,"  &c. — the  at- 
tributes of  which  he  is  possessed,  as  his  Eternity, 
Omnipotence,  Holiness,  Justice, &c. — the  works 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  heaven  and  on  earth — 
the  movements  of  his  Providence,  and  the  Reve- 
lalionx  of  his  word.  By  every  one  of  these,  the 
chara'-ter  of  God  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
all  other  beings  in  the  universe.  In  relation  to 
this  name  or  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is 
solemnly  commanded  that  "  we  are  not  to  take  it 
in  vain," — that  is,  we  are  not  to  use  any  of  the 
titles  or  designations  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  for 
trifling,  vain,  or  evil  purposes  ;  nor  are  we  to 
treat  any  displays  of  his  character  with  levity, 
profaneness,  or  irreverence. 

We  violate  this  command,  when  we  use  the 
name  of  God,  in  common  discourse,  in  alight  and 
irreverent  manner,  when  we  interlard  our  con- 
versations with  unnecessary  oaths  and  assevera- 
tions in  whi-zh  this  name  is  introduced  ;  when  we 
swear  to  what  we  know  to  be  false,  or  when  we 
multiply  oaths  in  reference  to  vain  and  trifling 
concerns  ;  when  we  imprecate  curses  and  dam- 
nation on  our  fellow-creatures ;  when  we  ap- 
proach God  in  prayer,  without  those  feelings  of 
reverence  and  awe,  which  his  perfections  de- 
mand ;  when  we  swear  by  any  obji-ct  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  or  by  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen 
world ;  when  we  treat  his  wonderful  works  with 
indifference  or  contempt ;  when  we  endeavour  to 
caricature,  and  misrepresent  them,  or  attempt  to 
throw  a  veil  over  their  glory ;  when  we  insinuate 
that  his  most  glorious  and  magnifirient  works 
were  made  for  no  end,  or  for  no  end  worthy  of 
that  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence  by  which 
they  were  contrived  ;  when  we  overlook  or  deny 
the  Divine  Agency,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
wperations  of  nature ;  when  we  murmur  and  re- 


pine at  his  moral  dispensations,  or  treat  thfl 
mighty  movements  of  his  providence,  whether 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  limes,  with  a  spirit  of 
levitv,  with  ridicule,  or  with  contempt ;  when  we 
treat  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  with  indifference 
or  with  scorn  ;  when  we  make  the  declarations  of 
that  book,  which  unfolds  to  us  the  sublime  and 
adorable  character  of  Jehovah,  the  subject  of  mer- 
riment and  jest;  when  we  endeavour  to  throw 
upon  them  contempt  and  ridicule,  with  the  view 
of  undermining  their  divine  authority  ;  and  when 
we  sneer  at  the  public  and  private  worship  ofGod, 
and  at  the  ordinances  which  he  hath  appointed. 
— In  all  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  name  of 
Gad  is  profaned,  his  character  reproached,  and 
that  reverejice  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  and  moral  order,  under- 
mined and  subverted. 

.  When  the  name  or  the  titles  by  which  a  fellow- 
mortal  is  distinuuished,  are  made  the  subject  of 
banter  and  ridicule  in  every  company,  when  they 
are  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
edge  lo  a  sarcastic  sneer ;  and  w  hen  his  employ- 
ments and  the  works  he  has  constructed  are  con- 
temned, and  associated  with  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  degrading  ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  individual 
who  does  so,  and  has  a  tendency  to  debase  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  others.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  profanation  of  the  nameofGod,  has 
an  evident  tendency  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  to  banish  from  tho 
mind  every  sentiment  of  veneration  and  reve- 
rence. The  man  who  can  deliberately  violate 
this  command,  from  day  to  day, — thus  offering  a 
continual  insult  to  his  Maker — proclaims  lo  all 
around,  that  he  has  no  emotions  of  reverence  and 
affection  towards  that  Almighty  Being,  whoso 
power  upholds  the  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
who  dispenses  life  and  death  to  whomsoever  ho 
pleases.  "  He  s.retcheth  out  his  hand  against 
God,  and  strengiheneth  himself  against  the  Al- 
mighty." He  proclaims  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  pride,  enmity,  rebellion,  and  irreverence, 
are  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  that  "  the  fear 
of  God,"  and  the  solemnities  of  a  future  judg- 
ment "  are  not  before  his  eyes." 

Were  the  violation  of  this  law  to  become  uni' 
versal  among  men — the  name  of  God,  among  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  would  be  as- 
sociated, not  only  with  every  trifling  discourse 
and  altercation,  but  with  every  species  of  ribald- 
ry and  obscenity.  The  lisping  babe  would  be 
taught  to  insult  that  Mighty  Being,  from  whom 
it  so  lately  derived  its  existence  ;  and  the  man  of 
hoary  hairs,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  would 
pass  into  the  eternal  state,  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  his  Maker.  All  reverence  for  Jeh'ivah 
would,  of  course,  be  banished  from  society  ;  no 
temples  would  be  erected  to  his  honour  ;  no  silen. 
adorations  of  the  heart  would  ascend  to  his  throne ; 
no  vows  would  be  paid  ;  no  forms  of  worship  ap- 
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pointed;  no  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
would  be  offered  to  his  name, — but  the  voice  of 
profanity  and  of  execration,  among  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  in  every 
social  intercourse,  and  in  every  transaction, 
would  resound  tnroughout  all  lands.  No  motives 
to  excite  to  moral  action,  would  be  derived  from 
the  authority  and  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  his  future  retributions  ; 
for  his  character  would  be  reproached,  and  his 
authority  trampled  under  foot  by  all  people. 
"  Thoy  would  set  their  mouths  against  the  hea- 
vens in  their  blasphemous  talk,"  and  they  would 
say,  "  How  doth  God  know,  and  is  there  know- 
ledge in  the  Most  High?"  "  "What  is  the  Al- 
mighty that  we  should  serve  him,  and  what  profit 
shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him?"  "  The 
Lord  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of  Jacob 
regard  us."  His  wonderful  works  would  either 
be  overlooked,  or  treated  with  contempt,  or  as- 
cribed to  the  blind  operation  of  chance  or  of  fate. 
They  would  be  represented  as  accomfdishing  no 
end,  as  displaying  no  wisdom,  and  as  controlled 
by  no  intelligent  agency.  Their  apparent  irre- 
gularities and  defects  would  be  magnified,  and 
expatiated  upon  with  diabolical  delight ;  while 
the  glorious  evidences  they  exhibit  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  beneficence  would  be  thrown  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  The  dispensations  of  his 
providence  would  be  viewed  as  an  inextricable 
maze,  without  order  or  design,  directed  by  chance, 
and  by  the  ever-varying  caprice  of  human  beinss. 
His  venerable  word  would  universally  become 
the  subject  of  merriment  and  laughter, — a  topic 
for  the  exercise  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule,  and  a 
theme  for  enlivening  the  unhallowed  song  of  the 
drunkard.  The  most  solemn  scenes  which  it  dis- 
plays, and  its  most  joyful  and  alarming  declara- 
tions, would  be  equally  treated  with  levity  and 
contempt. — Such  are  some  of  the  impious  prac- 
tices, and  horrible  effects  which  would  follow,  if 
the  name  of  Jehovah  were  universally  profaned. 
The  very  name  of  religion  would  be  blotted  out 
from  the  earth,  its  forms  abolished,  its  sanctions 
disregarded,  its  laws  violated,  virtue  and  piety 
annihilated,  the  flood-gates  of  every  evil  burst 
open,  and  moral  order  entirely  subverted. 

On  the  other  hand,  universal  reverence  of  the 
name  and  character  of  God  would  lead  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  duties  of  piety  and  morality. 
The  Most  High  would  be  recognised  with  senti- 
ments of  veneration  at  all  times;  and  the  silent 
adorations  of  the  heart  would  flow  out  towards 
him  in  all  places  ;  in  the  house,  and  in  the  street, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  fertile  plain, 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  wilderness,  under  the 
shades  of  night,  and  amidst  the  splendours  of  day. 
m  every  place,  temples  would  be  erected  for  his 
worship,  hallelujahs  of  praise  would  ascend,  and 
"  incense  and  a  pure  offering"  be  presented  to 
his  name.  With  reverence  and  godly  fear,  with 
expansive  views  of  his  magnificence  and  glory, 


with  emotions  of  affection  and  df  awe  would  his 
worshippers  approach  him  in  prayer,  in  praise,  in 
contemplation,  and  in  all  the  services  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. The  whole  earth  would  be  consecrated 
as  one  grand  temple,  from  which  a  grateful  ho- 
mage would  ascend  from  the  hearts  and  from  the 
lips  of  millions  of  devout  worshippers,  in  all 
places,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  In 
the  domestic  circle,  in  the  social  club,  in  the 
convivial  meeting,  in  the  streets,  in  "  the  high 
places  of  the  city,"  in  the  public  walks,  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations,  and  in  every  other  inter- 
course of  human  beings,  the  name  of  God  would 
never  be  mentioned  nor  his  character  alluded  to, 
but  with  feelings  of  profound  and  reverential  awe. 
His  works  would  be  contemplated  with  admira- 
tion, with  reverence,  and  with  gratitude,  as  pro- 
claiming the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  the  depths  of 
his  wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  power.  His 
mighty  movements  among  the  nations  would  be 
regarded  with  submission  and  reverence,  as  ac- 
complishing the  eternal  purposes  of  his  will,  and 
his  holy  word  would  be  perused  by  all  classes  of 
men  with  affection  and  delight,  as  the  oracle 
which  proclaims  the  glories  of  his  nature  and  the 
excellence  of  his  laws,  the  blessings  of  his  salva- 
tion, and  the  path  which  conducts  to  eternal  feli- 
city in  the  life  to  come.  Such  are  some  of  the 
delightful  effects  which  would  follow,  were  a  sen- 
timent of  profound  reverence  to  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  human  beings  ; — and  correspond- 
ing sentiments  of  love  and  affection  for  each  other, 
would  be  the  necessary  and  unceasing  accom- 
paniments of  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
common  Parent. 

THE  FOURTH  COMM.iNDMENT. 

"  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  alt  thy 
work ;  bat  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  ^c. 

This  commandment  obviously  enjoins  the 
setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  worldly  labour,  and  as  a  portion  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  devotional  exercises  of  religion, 
and  particularly  to  the  public  worship  of  God. 
It  was  given  forth,  not  merely  to  display  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Lawgiver ;  but  to  promote 
both  the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment 
of  man.  "  The  Sabbath,"  says  our  Saviour, 
"was  made  _/br  man.  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath." 

It  was  made  for  man,  in  the  ^rst  place,  as  a 
day  of  rest.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  most 
wise  and  merciful  appointment,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  as 
doomed  to  labour,  and  toil,  and  to  the  endurance 
of  many  sorrows.  When  we  reflect  on  the  ty- 
rannical dispositions  which  prevail  among  Man- 
kind, on  the  powerful  influence  of  avarice  over 
the  human  mind,  and  on  the  almost  total  absence 
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of  benevolence  and  compassion  towards  suffering 
humanily,  wherever  such  disposiiions  predomi- 
nate, we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Creator,  in  the  appointment  of 
a  weekly  jubilee  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
labourers  spent  with  toil.  On  this  day,  the  mas- 
ter has  an  opportunity  of  divesting  his  mind  of 
worldly  cares  and  anxieties,  the  servant  of  ob- 
taining liberty  and  respite  from  his  toilsome  em- 
ployments; and  labourers  of  every  class,  of  en- 
joying repose  in  the  bosom  of  their  families. 
Such,  however,  are  the  avaricious  dispositions, 
and  the  contracted  views  of  a  great  proportion  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  the  inslitu- 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  as  an  obstruction  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  worldly  interests.  They  will 
calculalc  how  much  labour  has  been  lost  by  the 
rest  of  one  day  in  seven,  and  how  much  wealth 
might  have  been  gained,  had  the  Sabbath  not  in- 
tervened to  interrupt  their  employments.  But 
all  such  selfish  calculations,  even  in  a  worldly 
poijit  of  view,  proceed  on  the  princijiles  of  a 
narrow  and  short-sighted  policy.  We  know  by 
experience,  that,  on  the  six  days  out  of  seven 
appointed  fi)r  labour,  all  the  operations  requisite 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  every  usefiil  article  for  the  comfort  of 
m<inkin<l,  can  be  performed  with  ease,  and  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  any  class  of  men.  And 
what  more  could  be  accomplished,  although  the 
Sabbath  were  converted  into  a  day  of  labour  ? 
Were  this  violation  of  the  divine  command  to 
become  universal,  it  might  be  shown  that,  instead 
of  pro<iucin«  an  increase  of  wealth,  it  would  in- 
fallibly produce  an  increase  of  toil  and  misery 
in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  without 
any  corresponding  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
labouring  class  at  present  receive  little  more  wa- 
ges than  is  barely  sufficient  to  [irocure  the  neces- 
earies  of  life.  If  their  physical  strength  would 
permit  them  to  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  in- 
stead of  twelve,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  work  of  eighteen  hours  would 
be  demanded  by  their  employers  for  the  price  of 
twelve — particularly  in  all  cases  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  labourers  can  be  easily  obtained. 
In  like  manner,  were  the  Sabbath  to  be  used  as  a 
day  of  labour,  the  wages  of  seven  days  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  what  is  now  given  for  the  la- 
bour of  six.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  before 
such  a  change  was  thoroughly  effected,  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  community  would  acquire  a 
seventh  part  more  wages  every  week  than  they 
did  before;  and  men  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 
and  who  never  look  beyond  a  present  temporary 
advantage,  would  imagine  that  they  had  acquired 
a  new  resource  for  increasing  their  worldly  gain. 
But,  in  a  very  short  time,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
social  stale  were  brought  to  a  certain  equilibri- 
um, they  would  be  miserably  undeceived  ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  bringing 
along  with  it  an  increase  of  wealth,  would  carry 


in  its  train  an  increase  of  labour, — a  continued  s*. 
nes  of  toilsome  and  unremitting  exertions,  whicc 
would  waste  their  animal  powers,  cut  short  tha 
years  of  their  mortal  existences,  "  make  their 
lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,''  and  deprive  (hero 
of  some  of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  which  they 
now  possess. 

And  as  ihe  sabbath  was  appointed  for  the  rest 
of  man,  so  it  was  also  intended  as  a  season  of 
repose  for  the  inferior  animals  which  labour  for 
our  profit.  "  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  ihy  God  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle, 
nor  the  straneer  that  is  within  thy  gates."  This 
injunction  exhibits  the  compassionate  care  and 
tenderness  of  the  Creator  in  a  very  amiable  and 
impressive  point  of  view.  It  shows  us,  that  the 
enjoyments  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  sensitive  exis- 
tence are  not  beneath  his  notice  and  regard.  As 
he  knew  what  degree  of  relaxation  was  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  animals,  and  as 
he  foresaw  that  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  man 
would  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  their  due  re- 
pose, so  he  has  secured  to  them,  by  a  law  which 
is  to  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  earth  en- 
dures, the  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  in  common 
with  their  pro[)rietors  and  superiors.  And  this 
privilege  they  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  hereafter, 
in  a  mce  eminent  degree  than  they  have  yet 
done,  w.'.en  man  himself  shall  be  induced  to  pay 
a  more  cordial  and  unreserved  obedience  to  this 
divine  precept, — when  "  he  shall  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honour- 
able." 

Again,  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  for  man,  as  a 
season  for  pious  recollection,  and  religious  contem- 
plation. "  Remember  the  Sabbalh  day,  to  keep  it 
holy."  Amidst  the  numerous  cares  and  laborious 
emplovments  of  human  life,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  mind,  Cor  any  length  of  time,  on  the  divine 
glory,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  on 
the  imporiani  facts  and  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  on  the  grand  realities  of  the  life  to  come. 
And,  therefore,  if  the  labouring  classes  enjoyed  no 
regular  season  of  repose  for  serious  reflection, 
and  religious  instruction,  the  objects  of  religion 
would  soon  be  entirly  neglected,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  future  world  evanish  from  the  mind. 
But  in  the  wise  arrangements  of  the  beneficent 
Creator,  an  opportunitv  is  afforded  to  all  ranks  of 
men  fir  cultivating  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  for  directing  them  to  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  the  most  glorious  and  interesting 
objects.  As  the  Sabbath  was  originally  institut- 
ed as  a  sacred  memorial  of  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  creation,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
templation of  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  perfections  of  its  Almighty  Author  therein 
displayed,  ought  to  form  one  part  of  the  exercises 
of  this  holy  day  ;  and,  consequently,  that  illustra- 
tions of  this  subject  ought  to  be  frequently  brought 
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b*fo:c  ihe  view  of  the  mind  in  those  discourses 
winch  are  delivered  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
■aints;  Since  the  references  to  this  subject, 
throughout  the  whole  of  divine  revelation,  are  so 
frequent  and  so  explicit,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Creator  intended  that  this  amazing  work  of  his 
should  be  contemplated  with  admiration,  and 
make  a  deep  and  reverential  impression  upon 
every  mind.  To  call  to  remembrance  a  period 
when  there  was  no  terraqueous  globe,  no  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  planets,  nor  starry  firmament,  when 
darkness  and  inanity  reigned  throughout  the  infi- 
nite void — to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  resound- 
in"  through  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  "  let 
THERE  BE  light;  and  light  was" — to  behold 
ten  thousands  of  spacious  suns  instantly  lighted 
up  at  his  command — to  trace  the  mighty  masses 
of  the  planetary  worlds  projected  from  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  and  running  their  ample  circuits 
with  a  rapidity  which  overwhelms  our  concep- 
tions— to  contemplate  the  globe  on  which  we 
Btand  emerging  from  darkness  and  confusion  to 
light  and  order  ;  adorned  with  diversified  scenes 
of  beauty  and  of  sublimity, with  mountains,  and 
plains,  with  rivers,  and  seas,  and  oceans  ;  and 
with  every  variety  of  shade  and  colour ;  cheered 
with  the  melody  of  the  feathered  songsters,  and 
with  the  voice  of  man,  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
where  a  little  before  eternal  silence  had  prevailed, 
— to  reflect  on  the  Almighty  energy,  the  bound- 
less intelligence,  and  the  overflowing  beneficence 
displayed  in  this  amazing  scene — has  a  tendency 
to  elevate  and  expand  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  excite  emotions  of  reverence  and 
adoration  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  This  is  a 
work  which  theeternalJehovah  evidently  intend- 
ed to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  by  man 
on  earth,  and  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven- 
ly regions.  It  is  the  mirror  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  natural  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  and  it 
forms  the  groundwork  of  all  those  moral  dis- 
pensations towards  his  intelligent  offspring, 
which  will  run  parallel  with  eternity  itself.  And, 
therefore,  to  overlook  this  subject  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Sabbath,  is  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  glories 
of  the  Deity,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  his 
word,  and  to  contemn  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing  displays  of  Divine  perfec- 
tion. "  By  the  word  of  Jehovah  were  the  hea- 
vens made,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the 
sea  together  as  an  heap,  he  layeth  up  the  depth 
in  storehouses.  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  ; 
let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe 
of  him.  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  doas,  he  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  fast." 

This  is  a  command  which  never  was  abrogat- 
ed, and  which  never  can  be  abrogated  in  relation 
to  any  intelligent  beings,  so  long  as  the  Creator 
exists,  and  so  long  as  the  universe  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  power  and  intelligence.  Those 
sacred  songs  which  are  recorded  in  scripture  for 


directing  the  train  of  our  devotional  exercises, 
are  full  of  this  subject,  and  contain  specimens  of 
elevated  sentiments,  of  sublime  devotion,  incom- 
parably superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  record,  whether  ancient  or  modern.*  But 
man,  whose  unhallowed  hand  pollutes  and  de- 
grades every  portion  of  revelation  which  he  at- 
tempts to  improve,  has  either  endeavoured  to 
set  aside  the  literal  and  sublime  references  of 
these  divine  compositions,  or  to  substitute  in 
their  place  the  vague  and  extravagant  fancies 
of  weak  and  injudicious  minds,  for  directing 
the  devotional  exercises  of  Christian  churches. t 
As  the  book  of  God  is  the  only  correct  standard 
of  religious  worship,  so  our  devotional  exercises 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  ought  to  be  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  directed  by  the  examples  of  devo- 
tion contained  in  the  inspired  writings,  which 
are  calculated  to  regulate  and  enliven  the  pious 
exercises  of  men  of  every  age  and  of  every  clime. 
But,  the  celebration  of  the  work  of  creation  is 
not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  exercise  to  which 
we  are  called  on  the  Christian  sabbath.  Had 
man  continued  in  primeval  innocence,  this  would 
probably  have  constituted  his  chief  employment. 
But  he  is  now  called  to  celebrate,  in  conjunction 
with  this  exercise,  a  most  glorious  deliverance 
from  sin  and  misery,  effected  by  the  Redeemei 
of  mankind.  And,  for  this  reason,  the  Sabbath 
has  been  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  Jir»t 
day  of  the  week,  in  memorial  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  when  he  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son 


*  See  particularly  Psalms  8, 18,  19,  29,  33,  65,  6«, 
68,74,  89,  92,  93,  94,  95,  95,  100,  104,  107,  lU,  135,  138, 
139,  145,  143,  147,  US,  &c.  &C. 

»  I  here  allude  to  several  collections  of  Ut/mns 
which  have  beenintroduceil  into  the  public  worship 
ofChristimsocieties— many  of  which,  contain  a  num- 
ber of  vague  and  injuflicious  sentiments,  and  extrava- 
gant fancies,  while  they  entirely  omit  many  of  those 
Euhjects  on  which  the  inspired  writers  delight  to  ex- 
patiate. This  position  could  easly  be  illustrated  by 
abundance  of  examples,  were  it  expedient  in  this 
place.  I  am  (irmly  of  opinion,  that  the  praises  of  the 
Christian  church  ought  to  be  celebrated  In  Scripture- 
fang-wrt^e— that  selections  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  from  the  bookof  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  New  Testament  writers,  which  shall  embody 
every  sentiment  expressed  in  the  original,  without 
gloss  or  comment,  and  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  very  words  of  Scripture.  This  has  been  partly 
effected  in  many  ofihe  Psalms  contained  in  metrical 
version,  used  in  the  Scottish  Church,  in  which  sim- 
plicity, and  sublimity,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
original,  are  beautifully  exemplitied.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  separate  hjTiin-book 
for  Baptists,  Methoilists,  Indepandents,  Presbyteri 
ans,  and  Episcopalians.  But,  when  a  poet  takes  an 
insulated  passage  of  Scripture,  and  spins  out  a  doz- 
en stanzas  about  it,  he  may  Interweave,  and  most 
frequently  does,  as  many  fancies  of  his  own  as  ha 
pleases.  Were  the  ideas  contained  in  certain  hymn? 
to  be  painted  on  canvass,  they  would  represent,  ei 
ther  a  congeries  of  cLriuds  and  mists,  or  a  group  of  dis- 
torted and  unnatural  objects.  And  why  should  such 
vague  fancies,  and  injudicious  representations,  be 
imposed  on  a  Christian  assembly  ?  What  a  disgrace 
is  thrown  tipon  Christianity,  when  the  different  sects 
of  Christians  cannot  cordially  join  together  in  the 
same  ja?j?-*  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  their  com- 
mon Father  and  Lord' 
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of  God  with  power."  In  this  deliverance,  as 
in  the  first  creation,  a  variety  of  the  gramiosl 
and  most  interesting  objects  is  presented  to  our 
view  : — The  Son  of  God  manifisted  in  the  tli-sh 
— the  moral  ini;ige  of  the  invisible  Creator  etn- 
oodied  in  a  human  form,  dis|)laying  every  hea- 
venly disposition,  and  every  divine  vii  tue,  per- 
forming a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  and  bene- 
ficent miracles,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  making  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a  hiirt,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing,  re- 
storing the  infuriated  maniac  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  commanding  diseases  to  fly  at  the  signal 
of  a  touch,  recalling  departed  spirits  from  the  in- 
visible world,  raising  the  dead  to  life,  and,  on 
every  occasion,  imparting  heavenly  instructions 
to  attending  multitudes.  We  behold  this  illus- 
trious personage  suspended  on  the  cross,  encom- 
passed with  the  waters  of  affliction,  and  with 
the  agonies  of  death  ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent 
in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — the  rocks 
of  mount  Calvary  rent  asunder — the  sun  covered 
with  blackness — darkness  surrounding  the  whole 
land  of  Judea — the  graves  opening — the  dead 
arising,  and  the  Prince  of  Life  consigned  to  the 
mansions  of  the  tomb.  On  the  third  morning 
after  this  solemn  scene,  "  a  great  earthquake" 
having  shaken  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  we 
behold  him  bursting  the  prison-doors  of  the  tomb, 
and  awakening  to  a  new  life,  which  shall  never 
end — we  behold  celestial  messengers,  in  resplen- 
dent forms,  descending  from  the  ethereal  regions 
to  announce  to  his  disconsolate  disciples,  that 
he  who  was  dead  "  is  alive,  and  lives  for  ever- 
more;"  we  behold  him,  at  length,  bestowing  his 
last  benediction  on  his  faithful  followers,  rising 
above  the  confines  of  this  earthly  ball,  winging  his 
way  on  a  resnlendent  cloud,  attended  bv  myriads 
ofangels,  through  distant  regions  which  "  eye  hath 
not  seen  ;''  and  entering  "  into  heaven  itself,  there 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  In 
the  redemption  achieved  by  this  glorious  person, 
we  are  directed  to  look  back  on  that  scene  of 
miser}'  in  which  sin  has  involved  the  human 
race,  and  to  those  "  regions  of  sorrow  and  dole- 
ful shades,"  from  which  his  mercy  has  delivered 
us  ;  and  to  look  forward  to  a  complete  deliverance 
from  moral  evil,  to  a  resurrection  from  the  grave, 
to  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam 
— to  the  desiruciion  and  renovation  of  this  vast 
globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  felicity,  in  brighter  regions,  while 
countless  ages  roll  away. — Such  arc  some  of  iho 
sublime  and  interesting  objects  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  contemplate  and  to  celebrate  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  Christian  sabbath — ob- 
iects  which  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  sacred  jfiy,  and  with  an  anticipation  of  no- 
ble emplovmen's  in  the  life  to  come. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  as  a  stated 
season /or  l!ie  puhUc  worship  of  God.  As  man- 
kind are  connected  by  innumerable  ties,  as  they 


are  subject  to  the  same  wants  and  infirmities,  art 
exposed  to  the  same  sorrows  and  afflictions,  and 
stand  in  need  of  the  same  blessings  from  G(xl,— 
it  is  highly  reasonable  and  becoming,  that  they 
should  frequently  meet  togelher,  to  offer  up  in 
unison  their  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  their  com* 
mon  Benefactor,  and  to  supplicate  the  throne  oC 
his  mercy.  These  exercises  are  connected  with 
a  variety  of  interesting  and  iinporlant  associa- 
tions. In  the  public  assemblies  where  religious 
worship  is  performed,  "  the  lich  and  the  poor 
meet  together."  AVithin  the  same  walls,  thone 
who  would  never  have  met  in  any  other  circum- 
stances, are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
before  Him  in  whose  presence  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions evanish,  and  who  is  the  Lord,  and  "  the 
Maker  of  them  all."  Here,  pride  and  haughti- 
ness are  abased  ;  all  are  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  sinners  before  Him  "  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;  the  loftiness  of  man 
is  humbled,  the  poor  are  raised  from  the  dust,  and 
the  Lord  alone  is  exalted  in  the  courts  of  his  holi- 
ness. Here,  cleanliiK  ss  and  decency  of  apparel 
are  to  be  seen,  and  human  nature  appears,  both 
in  its  physical  and  its  moral  grandeur.*  Here, 
civility  of  deportment,  and  kindly  affections  are 
generally  displayed.  Here,  we  feel  ourselves  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Him  before  whom  all 
nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket ;  we  feel  our 
guilty  and  dependant  character,  and  stand,  as 
suppliants,  fir  mercy  to  pardon,  and  for  grace  to 
help  IIS  in  the  time  of  need.  Here,  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  kind  is  communicated  to 
assembled  multitudes,  almost  "  without  money 
and  without  price."  Here,  the  poorest  beggar, 
the  youth,  and  the  man  of  hoary  hairs,  may  learn 
the  character  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent — the  way  to  eternal 
happiness — the  sources  of  consolation  under  the 
afflictions  of  life — and  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  Creator,  and  to  all  mankind.  In  a  word, 
here  the  sinner,  in  the  midst  of  his  unhallowed 
courses,  is  aroused  to  consideration;  and  here 
the  saint  is  animated  and  encouraged  in  his 
Christian  journey,  and  enjoys  a  foretaste  of  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  and  an  earnest  of  the  de- 
lightful intercourses  and  employments  of  "  the 
saints  in  light." 

Let  us  now  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  exercises,  were  universally  aho- 
lu>hecl  from  the  civilized  world.  What  would  be 
the  consequences?  The  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  which  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  more 
than  any  other  mean,  has  tended  to  perpetuate, 
would  soon  be  lost,  his  worship  abandoned,  and 
religion  and  moral  principle  buried  in  the  dust. 
In  Pagan  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  un- 

•  What  a  strlkine  contrast,  even  In  a  physical 
point  of  view,  Is  presented  between  a  mortem  a»- 
seniWy  of  Christian  worshippers,  and  the  hlileous 
and  filthy  group  of  human  beiniss  that  are  to  he  seen 
in  the  kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  or  In  the  cave  of  a  New 
Hollander. 
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known,  the  true  God  is  never  adored,  the  soul  of 
man  is  debased,  and  prostrates  itself  before  the 
8un  and  moon,  and  even  before  demons,  mon- 
sters, insects,  reptiles,  and  blocks  of  wood  and 
stone.  In  France,  where  the  Sabbath  was  for 
a  season  abolished,  as  .upious  phantom,  called 
the  tjrcj^ess  of  Reason,  was  substituted  in  the 
room  of  the  Crrinipolent  and  Eternal  God  ;  the 
Bible  was  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  committed  to 
the  flames;  man  was  degraded  to  the  level  of 
the  brutes  ;  his  mind  was  assimilated  to  a  piece 
of  clay,  and  the  cheering  prospects  of  immortali- 
ty were  transformed  into  the  shades  of  an  eternal 
Tight.  Atheism,  Scepticism,  and  Fatalism,  al- 
most universally  prevailed  ;  the  laws  of  morality 
were  trampled  under  foot  ;  and  anarchy,  plots, 
assassinations,  massacres,  and  legalized  plunder, 
became  "  the  order  of  the  day." — With  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  all  impressions  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  all  sense  of  accountabie- 
ness  for  human  actions,  would  be  destroyed.  The 
restraints  of  religion,  and  the  prospect  of  a  future 
judgment,  would  ho  longer  deter  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  ;  and  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet,  or  the  rack,  would 
restrain  mankind  from  the  constant  perpetration 
of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  deeds  of  violence.  No 
social  prayers,  from  assembled  multitudes,  would 
be  offered  up  to  the  Father  of  mercies  ;  no  voice 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  would  ascend  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  skies  ;  the  work  of  creation,  as 
displaying  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  would 
cease  to  be  admired  and  commemorated  ;  and 
the  movements  of  Providence,  and  the  glories  of 
redemption,  would  be  overlooked  and  disregard- 
ed. The  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  time  and  sense, 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  fleeting 
years,  would  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  soul  ; 
and  the  realities  of  the  eternal  world  would 
either  be  forgotten,  or  regarded  as  idle  dreams. 
In  short,  were  the  Sabbath  abolished,  or,  were 
the  law  which  enforces  its  observance  to  be  re- 
versed, man  would  be  doomed  to  spend  his  mor- 
tal existence  in  an  unbroken  series  of  incessant 
labour  and  toil ;  his  mental  powers  would  lan- 
guish, and  his  bodily  strength  would  be  speedily 
wasted.  Habits  of  cleanliness,  civility  of  deport- 
ment, and  decency  of  apparel,  would  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  persons,  and  the  habitations  of 
the  labouring  classes,  would  soon  resemble  the 
filthiness  and  the  wretched  objects  which  are 
seen  in  the  kraal  of  a  Hottentot.  Their  minds 
would  neither  be  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  sea- 
sons of  stated  repose  in  this  world,  nor  with  the 
hope  of  eternal  rest  and  joy  in  the  world  to  come. 

THE  FIFTH  COilMANDMEJJT. 

"  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother." 

The  fiiur  preceding  commandments,  whose 
importance  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  were 
written  on  a  sep^ratj  tablet  from  those  that  follow, 
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and  have  been  generally  considered  as  enjoin- 
ing the  practice  of  piety,  or  those  duties  which 
more  immediately  respect  God  as  their  object. 
But  they  also  include  the  duties  we  owe  to  owr- 
selves;  for  in  yielding  obedience  to  these  require- 
ments, we  promote  our  best  interests  in  thia 
world,  and  are  gradually  prepared  for  participa- 
ting in  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  to  come. 
These  laws  are  binding  upon  angels  and  arch- 
angels, and  upon  every  class  of  intelligent  beings, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  universe  their  local 
residence  may  be  found,  as  well  as  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  The  fourth  command- 
ment, indeed,  in  so  far  as  regards  \he particular 
portion  of  time  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God,  may  possibly  be  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  world.  Even  although  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  world  as  the  planet  Jupiter  were  com- 
manded to  set  apart  every  seventh  natural  day 
for  the  stated  public  worship  of  God,  the  propor- 
tion of  absolute  time  allotted  for  this  purpose, 
would  not  be  the  same  as  ours  ;  for  the  natural 
day  in  that  world  is  equal  to  only  ten  hours  of 
our  time.  But  the  spirit  of  this  precept,  or,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  must  be  common 
to  all  worlds.  For  we  can  conceive  of  no  class 
of  intelligent  creatures,  on  whom  it  is  not  obli- 
gatory to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  for  the 
social  worship  and  adoration  of  their  Creator, 
and  for  commemorating  the  displays  of  his 
Power  and  Benevolence;  and  all  holy  intelli- 
gences will  cheerfully  join  in  such  exercises,  and 
will  consider  it  as  a  most  ennobling  and  delight- 
ful privilege,  to  engage  at  stated  seasons,  along 
■with  their  fellow-worshippers,  in  admiring  and 
extolling  the  Uncreated  Source  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  the  stated  seasons  appointed  by  the 
Creator  for  such  solemn  acts  of  worship,  the 
manner  and  circumstances  in  which  thev  shall 
be  performed,  and  the  number  of  worshippers  that 
may  assemble  on  such  occasions,  may  be  diffe- 
rent in  difl^erent  worlds,  according  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  fifth  commandment,  to  which  I  am  now  to 
advert,  is  one  of  those  moral  regulations  which 
may  possibly  be  peculiar  to  the  relations  which 
exist  in  our  world ;  at  least,  it  cannot  be  suppo- 
sed to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  world 
where  the  relations  of  pWents  and  children,  of 
superiors  and  inferiors,  are  altogether  unknown. 
But,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  plac- 
ed, it  is  a  law  indispensably  requisite  fjr  pre- 
serving the  order  and  happiness  of  the  social 
system. — It  requires  the  exercise  of  those  dis- 
positions, and  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
which  are  incumbent  upon  mankind,  in  the  va- 
rious relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other. 
It,  consequently,  includes  within  its  spirit  and 
references,  the  duties  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents,  and  parents  to  their  children  ;  the  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  masters  and  servants, 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  of  brothers  and  sis- 
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•ers,  f.f  the  young  and  ihc  old,  and  of  governors 
and  llioir  subjects  ;  togetlu-r  with  all  tliose  dis- 
positions of  reverence,  stibinissiun,  alTection, 
gratitude,  and  respect,  with  which  the  perfor- 
mance of  these  duties  ouyht  to  be  accompanied. 
It  must  also  be  considered  as  furbidiling  every 
tiling  tlial  is  opposed  to  these  dispositions,  and 
to  the  obedience  required  ;  as  contumacv,  re- 
bellion, and  want  of  respect,  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parents  ;  disobedience  of  ser- 
vants to  the  reasonable  commands  of  their  mas- 
ters;  and  every  principle  of  disaffection  and  of 
insubordination  among  the  various  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. That  all  this  is  included  wiiliin  the  range 
of  this  precept,  might  be  proved  from  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  Saviour  explains  the  sixth  and 
teventh  commandments-,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  from  the  illustrations  of  these  duties 
which  are  given  in  the  Apostolic  epistles,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Scrip'ure. 

As  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan,  to  enter  into 
ony  particular  explanations  of  the  duties  required 
in  the  Decalogue,  which  have  frequently  been 
expounded  by  many  respectable  writers,  in  works 
particularly  appropriated  to  this  object, — I  shall 
simply  illustrate,  in  a  few  words,  tne  reasonable- 
ness of  this,  and  the  following  precepts,  from  a 
tonsideration  of  the  effects  which  would  follow, 
Were  these  laws  either  universally  observed,  or 
iniversally  violated. 

Were  this  law  to  be  reversed,  or  universally 
riolated,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  dreadful  scene  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  would  immediately  ensue. 
Kvery  social  tie  would  be  torn  asunder,  every 
relation  inverted,  every  principle  of  subordina- 
tion destroyed,  every  government  overturned, 
every  rank  and  order  of  mankind  annihilated, 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  human  beings  con- 
verted into  a  discordant  mass  of  lawless  bandit- 
ti. Every  family  would  present  a  scene  of  riot, 
confusion,  insubordination,  contention,  hatred, 
tumult,  and  incessant  execration.  Instead  of 
love,  peace,  unity,  and  obedience,  the  son  would 
rise  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  the  father 
would  insult  and  trample  under  foot  his  son.  To 
use  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  The  brother 
would  deliver  up  the  pother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  child;  and  We  children  would  rise  up 
against  their  parents,  and  cause  them  to  he  put 
to  death  ;  the  daughter  would  be  set  at  variance 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law;  and  a  man's  foes 
would  be  they  of  his  own  household."  Children 
would  be  unprovided  with  proper  food,  clothing, 
and  instruction,  and  left  to  wander,  houseless 
and  forlorn,  as  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
anJ  parents,  abandoned  by  their  children,  in  sick- 
ness, poverty,  and  old  age,  would  sink  into  the 
grave  in  wretchedness  and  despair.  The  youns, 
instead  of  "  rising  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 
bdnourmg  the  face  of  the  old  man,"  would  treat 


the  aged  and  infirm  with  every  mark  of  sconti 
derision,  and  contempt ;  and  would  feel  a  diabo- 
lical delight  in  vexing,  thwarting,  and  overpower- 
ing their  superiors  in  age  and  station.  No  in- 
structions could  be  communicated  by  teacherN<nd 
guardians  to  the  rising  generation  ;  for  riot,  in- 
solence, insult,  derision,  and  contempt,  would 
frustrate  every  etfort  to  communicate  knowledge 
to  a  youthful  group.  No  building  nor  other  work 
of  art  could  be  commenced  with  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  being  ever  finished  ;  for  its  progress  would 
depend  u|)on  the  whims  and  humours  of  the 
workmen  employed,  who,  of  course,  would  re- 
joice in  endeavouring  to  frustrate  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  their  employers.  No  regular  govern- 
ment nor  subordination  in  a  large  community, 
could  possibly  exist  ;  for  the  great  mass  of  socie- 
ty would  endeavour  to  protect  every  delinquent, 
and  would  form  themselves  into  a  league  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  laws.  These  efl'ects 
would  inevitably  follow,  even  although  the  re- 
quisition contained  in  this  precept,  were  to  be 
viewed  as  confined  solely  to  the  reverence  and 
obedience  which  children  owe  to  their  ))arents. 
For,  were  this  obedience  withdrawn,  and  an  op- 
posite disposition  and  conduct  uniformly  mani- 
fested, the  young  would  carry  the  same  disposi- 
tions which  they  displayed  towards  their  parents, 
into  all  the  other  scenes  and  relations  of  life,  and 
fill  the  world  with  anarchy  and  confusion.  But 
it  would  be  needless  to  expatiate  on  this  topic,  us 
it  appears  obvious  to  the  least  reflecting  mind, 
that  a  universal  violation  of  this  law  would  quite 
unhinge  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  harmonious  intercourse  of 
human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  constant  and  universal 
obedience  to  this  [)recept  would  produce  such 
effects  on  the  deformed  aspect  of  our  world  as 
would  transform  it  into  a  paradise  of  moral 
beauty,  of  happiness  and  love.  Every  family 
would  exhibit  a  picture  of  peace  and  concord,  of 
harmony  and  affection.  No  harsh  and  bitter 
language,  no  strifes,  nor  jars,  nor  contentions 
would  ever  interrupt  the  delightful  flow  of  recip- 
rocal affection  between  parents  and  children.  No 
longer  should  we  behold  the  little  perverse  mem- 
bers of  the  domestic  circle,  indulging  their  sulky 
humours,  and  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  their  superiors,  nor  the  infuriated  parent 
stamping  and  raging  at  the  obstinacy  of  his 
children  ;  nor  should  we  hear  the  grating  sounds 
of  discord,  and  insubordination  which  now  so 
frequently  issue  from  the  family  mansion.  Every 
parental  command  would  be  cheerfully  and 
promptly  obeyed.  Reverence  and  filial  affec- 
tion would  glow  in  every  youthful  breast  towards 
the  father  that  begat  him,  and  towards  the  mother 
that  gave  him  birth.  Their  persons,  and  their 
characters  would  be  regarded  with  veneration 
and  respect,  and  their  admonitions  submitted  tr. 
without  a  murmur  or  complaint.     To  gladden 
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the  hearts  of  their  parents,  to  run  at  the  least 
signal  of  their  will,  to  share  in  their  benignant 
smile  or  api)robation,  and  to  avoid  every  species 
of  conduct  that  would  produce  the  least  uneasi- 
ness or  pain — would  be  the  unceasing  aim  of  all 
the  youthful  members  of  the  family  circle.  In 
sickness,  they  would  smooth  their  pillows,  and 
alleviate  their  sorrows,  watch  like  guardian 
angels  around  their  bed,  drop  the  tear  of  affec- 
tion, and  pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  their 
wounded  spirits.  In  the  decline  of  life,  they 
would  minister  with  tenderness  to  their  support 
and  enjoyment,  guide  their  feeble  steps,  sympa- 
tnize  with  them  in  their  infirmities,  cheer  and 
animate  their  dejected  spirits,  and  render  their 
passage  to  the  tomb  smooth  and  comfortable. 
And  how  delighted  would  every  parent  feel 
amidst  such  displays  of  tenderness  and  affection  ! 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  enjoyment  that  creates  a  higher  and  more 
unmingled  gratification  to  parents,  than  the  duti- 
ful and  affectionate  conduct  of  their  offspring.  It 
sweetens  all  the  bitter  ingredients  of  human  life, 
and  adds  a  relish  to  all  its  other  comforts  and  en- 
joyments. It  imparts  a  continual  satisfaction 
and  serenity  to  the  parental  breast ;  it  smooths 
the  wrinkles  of  age ;  it  cheers  the  spirits  under 
the  infirmities  of  declining  nature,  and  makes  the 
dj  ing  bed  of  old  age  comfortable  and  easy.  And 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  thus  felt  by  parents  would 
be  reflected  into  the  bosom  of  their  children  ; 
which  would  produce  a  union  of  interests,  a  cor- 
diality of  affection,  and  a  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  in  every  member  of  the  family,  which  no 
adverse  occurrence  in  future  life  could  ever  effec- 
tually destroy. 

From  the  family  circle  the  emanations  of  filial 
piety  would  spread  and  diffuse  themselves  through 
all  the  other  departments  of  society.  The  same 
spirit  of  love  and  dutiful  respect  which  united 
and  endea'ed  parents  to  children,  and  children 
to  parents,  would  unite  one  family  to  another, 
one  village  to  another,  one  city  to  another,  one 
province  to  another,  one  kingdom  and  empire  to 
another,  till  all  the  tribes  of  the  human  race  were 
united  in  kindness  and  affection,  as  one  great 
and  harmonious  family.  Every  dutiful  child 
wou'd  become  a  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  a 
docile  scholar,  and  a  loyal  and  submissive  sub- 
ject, when  placed  in  those  relations  ;  and  would 
prove  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  every  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  every 
dutiful  and  affectionate  parent,  when  placed  in 
the  station  of  a  king,  or  a  subordinate  ruler,  vvould 
display  a  parental  affection  towards  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  over  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed. Hence  it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  an  un- 
interrupted and  universal  observance  of  this  sin- 
gle precept,  viewed  in  all  its  connexions  and 
bearings,  would  completely  regenerate  the  world 
*— and  that  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  ulti- 


mately depend  on  the  spirit  of  filiai  piety  bein^ 
infused  into  every  family.  "  Honour  thy  father 
an  1  thy  mother,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  which  is 
the  first  commandment  with  promise  ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long 
Upon  the  eaith."  These  words,  which  are  fre- 
quently repeated  in  Scripture,  are  not  empty 
sounds;  nor  ouuht  they  to  be  deprived,  even 
unde-  the  Christian  dispensation,  of  their  obvious 
and  literal  meaning.  Filial  piety  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  produce  health,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity ;  and  could  we  trace  the  whole  of  the  secret 
history  of  Providence  in  reference  to  this  precept, 
we  should,  doubtless,  find  this  position  abundantly 
exemplified.  At  any  rate,  were  it  universally 
practised,  it  would  carry  along  with  it  a  train  o{ 
blessings  which  would  convert  the  tumults  and 
convulsions  of  nations  into  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  transform  the  moral  wilderness  of  this  world 
into  a  scene  of  verdure,  beauty,  and  loveliness, 
which  would  enrapture  the  mind  of  every  moral 
intelligence;  and  among  its  o'her  benefits, 
"  length  of  days,  and  lonii  life  and  peace,"  would 
undoubtedly  "  be  added"  to  the  other  enjoyments 
of  mankind. 

THE  SIXTH  COMMANDMENT. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kiU:' 

This  precept  forbids  the  taking  away  of  the 
life  of  sensitive  or  intelligen'  existence.  The 
command  is  absolute,  withou  the  least  excep- 
tion, as  it  stands  in  the  Deca  ogue ;  and  it  is 
universal,  extending  to  every  ra.  ional  and  moral 
agent.  It  implies  that,  as  every  sensitive  and 
every  intelligent  being  derived  its  existence 
from  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  deprive  it  of  that  existence, 
except  that  Being  by  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
And,  whatever  exceptions  to  the  universality  of 
this  law  may  be  admitted,  they  can  be  admitted 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  himself, 
who  is  the  Original  Fountain  of  existence  to  all 
his  creatures.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this 
law  are  the  following: — 1.  The  man  who  has 
violently  taken  away  the  life  of  another  is  com- 
manded, by  the  authority  of  God,  to  be  put  to 
death.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This  is  the  dictate  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation  ;  for  no  human 
power  can  recall  the  departed  spirit  or  re-animate 
the  lifeless  corpse,  and  no  adequate  compensation 
can  ever  be  given  for  such  a  crime.*  2.  The 
life  of  the  lower  animals  is  permitted  by  the  same 


*  Notwithstanrlins  the  considerations  here  stated, 
the  Author  is  doubtfiil  whetlier  the  Creator  has  con- 
ceded to  mnn  the  right  of  talcing  away  the  life  of 
another,  even  incase  of  munter.  If  the  passage  here 
quoted  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  prediction  rather 
than  a  law,  as  is  most  probable,  it  will  afford  no  war- 
rant for  the  destruction  of  human  life;  and  there  Is 
no  otlior  injunction  of  this  kind  which  has  amy  rela- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 
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*u!hority  lo  be  taken  away  when  these  animals  are 
necemary  for  ourj'ooil,  or  whert  (/ley  endanger  our 
txistrnce.  This  pinnission  was  first  granted,  im- 
mediately after  the  tlood.ioNoah  and  his  descen- 
dants. "  God  said  to  Noah  and  liis  sons  ;  every 
thing  that  moveih  shall  be  meal  for  you  ;  even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 
Without  such  a  positive  grant  from  the  Creator, 
man  could  have  had  no  more  right  to  take  away 
the  life  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  than  he  has  lo  inibrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood,  or  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of 
his  filk)w-men.  To  tak*  the  life  of  any  sensitive 
being,  and  to  feed  on  its  flesh,  apjicars  incompa- 
tible with  a  state  of  innocence  ;  anil,  therefijre,  no 
such  grant  was  given  lo  Adam  in  paradise ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  Aniedeluvians,  notwith- 
standing their  enormous  crimes,  ever  feasted  on 
the  flesh  of  animals.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
grant  suited  only  to  the  degraded  state  of  man 
after  the  deluge ;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  as  he 
advances  in  the  scale  of  moral  perfection,  in  the 
future  ages  of  the  world,  the  use  of  animal  food 
will  be  gradually  laid  aside,  and  he  will  return 
again  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  original  food  of  man,  and  as  that  wliich  is 
best  suited  to  the  rank  of  rational  and  moral 
intelligence.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  have  an  in- 
fluence, in  combination  with  other  favourable 
circumstances,  in  promoting  health  and  longevity, 
—But,  although  the  inferior  animals  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  su' jected  to  our  use,  no  permission 
is  granted  to  t  eat  them  with  harshness  or  cruelty, 
or  to  kill  thera  for  the  sake  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment. And,  therefore,  the  man  who  wantonly 
takes  away  the  lives  of  birds,  hares,  fishes,  and 
other  animals,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
taste  for  hunting  or  fishing,  can  scarcely  bo  ex- 
culpated from  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  this  com- 
mandment. 

The  above  are  the  principal  exceptions  which 
the  Creator  has  made  in  reference  to  the  law 
under  consideration.  And  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  remark,  that,  besides  the  direct  act  of 
murder,  every  thing  that  leads  to  it,  or  that  has 
a  tendency  to  endanger  life,  is  to  be  considered 
as  forbidden  in  this  commandment.  All  un- 
kindness  and  harsh  treatment  exercised  towards 
servants,  dependants,  and  brute  animals,  by 
which  life  may  be  shortened  or  rendered  intole- 
rable— all  furious  and  revengeful  passions,  which 
may  lead  to  acts  of  violence — all  quarrelling, 
fighting,  and  boxing,  either  for  bets,  or  for  the 
gratification  of  hatred  or  revenge — all  wishes  for 
the  death  of  others,  and  all  contrivances  either 
direct  or  indirect  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
our  neighbour — all  criminal  negligence  by  which 
our  own  life  or  the  life  of  others  may  be  endan- 
gered or  destroyed — and  all  those  actions  by 
which  murder  may  be  committed  as  a  probable 
effect,  as  the  burning  of  inhabited  houses,  and 
the  throwing  of  the  instruments  of  death  into  the 
midst  of  a  crowd — are  to  be  regarded  as  involv- 


ing the  principle  of  murder,  as  well  as  the  direct 
acts  of  suicide,  duelling,  and  assassination  ;  and, 
consequently,  as  violations  of  that  law  which 
extends  to  the  secret  purposes  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  to  the  external  actions.  Even  unreasor> 
able  anger,  malice,  and  scurrility  are  declared 
by  our  Saviour  to  be  a  species  of  murder :  "  Who- 
soever is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause, 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,"  that  is,  ihoa 
worthless  empty  fellow,  "  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  council."*  Life  is  desirable  only  as  it  is 
connected  with  enjoyment,  and,  therefore,  when 
a  man  treats  his  brother  with  such  a  degree  of 
hatred  and  scurrility,  as  to  render  his  existenco 
either  unpleasant  or  intolerable,  he  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  class  of  murderers.  For  the 
apostle  John  declares,  without  the  least  limila« 
tion,  that  "  whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a 
murderer,  and  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abidelh  in  death."  And,  if  this  criterion  be  ad- 
milted,  a  train  of  murderers  will  be  found  exist- 
ing in  society  far  more  numerous  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

It  would  be  needless  to  attempt  an  illustration 
of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue,  were 
the  breach  of  this  law  to  become  universal.  It 
is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  were 
this  to  happen,  human  society  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  That  prophecy  which  was  given  forth 
respecting  Ishmael  would  then  receive  a  most 
terrible  and  extensive  accomplishment,  in  the 
case  of  every  human  agent :  "  His  hand  shall  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him."  Eyery  man  would  assume  the  character 
of  an  infernal  fiend  ;  every  lethal  weapon  would 
be  prepared  and  furnished  for  slaughter ;  every 
peaceful  pursuit  and  employment  '^.wld  be  in- 
stantly abandoned  ;  the  voice  of  wailing  and  the 
yells  of  fury  and  despair,  would  be  heard  in  every 
family,  in  every  village,  in  every  city,  in  every 
field,  in  every  kingdom,  and  in  every  clime. 
Every  house,  every  street,  every  valley,  every  fo- 
rest, every  river,  every  mountain,  and  every  con- 
tinent would  be  strewed  with  fearful  devastation, 
and  with  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  slain.  The 
work  of  destruction  would  go  on  with  dreadful 
rapidity,  till  the  whole  race  of  man  were  extir- 
pated from  the  earth,  leaving  this  vast  globe  a 
scene  of  solitude  and  desolation,  an  immense 
sepulchre,  and  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  all  supe- 
rior intelligences. — And,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  such  a  picture,  horrible  and  revolting  as  it 
is,  is  nothing  more  than  what  would  be  the  no- 

•  Math.  V.  22.  Christ,  In  this  passage,  refers  to  a 
court  among  the  Jews,  composed  of  twenty  thret 
7nen,  wherein  capital  sentences  niiglit  be  passed 
on  wlilch  a  malefactor  might  he  strantjled  or  t)e 
l\eailed ;  this  was  called  the  Jmlgment.  But  the 
S;inhedrlm,  or  Council,  was  tlie  supreme  Jewish 
court,  ronsisting  of  seventi/ttro ;  in  which  the 
highest  crimes  were  tried,  which  they,  ant'  they 
alone,  punished  with  «to«i«g,  which  was  consiuei- 
ed  a  more  terrible  death  than  the  foimer. 
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ttral  result  of  the  principle  of  hatred,  were  it  left 
to  its  native  energies,  and  were  :t  not  controlled, 
in  the  course  of  providence,  by  Him  who  sets 
restraining  bounds  to  the  wrath  of  man. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  this 
bale*ul  principle,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
thai  youth  be  trained  up  in  habits  of  kindness, 
tanderness,  and  compassion,  both  towards  human 
beings,  and  towards  the  inferior  animals  ;  that 
an  abhorrence  should  be  excited  in  their  minds 
of  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  all  mischievous 
tricks  and  actions  ;  that  they  be  restrained 
from  the  indulgence  of  malicious  and  resentful 
passions ;  that  every  indication  of  a  cruel  and 
unfeeling  disposition  be  carefully  counteracted ; 
and  that  every  tendency  of  the  heart  towards  the 
benevolent  affections,  and  every  principle  of  ac- 
tive beneficence  be  cultivated  and  cherished 
with  the  most  sedulous  care  and  attention.  For, 
in  youth,  the  foundation  has  generally  been  laid 
of  those  malevolent  principles  and  passions 
which  have  led  to  robbery,  assassination,  and 
deeds  of  violence, — which  have  filled  the  earth 
with  blood  and  carnage  :  and  which  have  dis- 
played their  diabolical  energy  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner  amidst  the  contests  of  communities  and 
nations. 

Were  the  disposition  to  indulge  hatred,  which 
feads  to  every  species  of  murder,  completely 
counteracted,  the  greatest  proportion  of  those 
evils  which  now  afflict  our  world,  would  cease  to 
exist.  Human  sacrifices  would  no  longer  bleed 
upon  Pagan  altars  ;  the  American  Indians  would 
no  longer  torture  to  death  their  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  nor  the  New  Zealanders  feast  upon  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  widows 
of  Hindostan  would  no  longer  be  urged  to  burn 
themselves  alive  on  the  corpses  of  their  deceased 
husbands;  norwouM  the  mothers  ofChina  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  infant  offspring. 
The  practice  of  Duelling  would  forever  cease, 
and  would  be  universally  execrated  as  an  outrage 
on  common  sense,  and  on  every  generous  and 
humane  feeling,  and  as  the  silly  attempt  of  a 
puny  mortal  to  gratify  wounded  pride  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  at  ihe  expense  of  the  life  of 
his  fellow-creature.  Despotism  would  throw 
aside  its  iron  sceptre,  and  the  nations  would  be 
ruied  with  the  law  of  love ;  and  plots,  conspira- 
cies, treasons,  and  massacres  would  be  attempt- 
ed no  more.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  would 
cease  to  be  kindled,  the  supposed  heretic  would 
no  longer  be  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  a  gloomy 
dungeon,  racks  and  gibbets  and  guillotines  would 
be  shivered  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  flames, 
and  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  persecution  would 
be  extirpated  from  the  earth.  Riot,  tumult,  and 
contention  would  be  banished  from  our  streets, 
and  harmony  and  concord  would  prevail  through- 
out all  our  borders.  War  would  forever  cease 
to  desolate  the  nations ;  the  confused  noise  of 
invading  armies,  the  sounds  of  martial  music, 


the  groans  of  dying  victims,  and  the  hf'arse 
shouts  of  conquerors,  would  be  heard  no  morn. 
Peace  would  descend  from  heaven  to  dwell  witli 
man  on  earth  ;  prosperity  would  follow  ir.  her 
train,  science  would  enlarge  its  boundaries  and 
shed  its  benign  influence  upon  all  ranks  ;  the 
useful  arts  would  flourish  and  advance  towards 
perfection  ;  philanthrophy  would  diffuse  its  thou- 
sand blessings  in  every  direction,  and  every 
man  would  sit  "  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree" 
in  perfect  security  from  all  danger  or  annoy- 
ance. 

SEVENTH    COMMANDMENT. 

"  Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery ." 

This  commandment  is  to  be  viewed  as  com- 
prehending within  its  prohibition,  every  species 
of  lewdness,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  action; 
as  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  polygamy,  &c. ; 
and  likewise  all  those  licentious  desires  and  af- 
fections from  which  such  actions  proceed.  In 
this  comprehensive  sense  it  is  explained  by  our 
Saviour,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  by  the 
Apostles,  in  their  letters  to  the  Christian  Church- 
es. It  is  founded  on  th»,  distinction  of  sexes 
which  exists  among  mankind,  and  on  the  law  of 
Marriage,  which  was  promulgated  immediately 
after  the  creation  of  the  first  pair — a  law  which 
was  intended  to  limit,  and  to  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  ;  and  to  promote  purity,  af^ 
fection,  and  order,  among  the  several  generations 
of  mankind.  By  this  law  the  marriage  union  is 
limited  to  two  individuals.  He  who  made  man- 
kind at  the  beginning,  says  Christ,  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said,  "  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 
And,  it  might  easily  be  shown,  from  an  induction 
of  facts,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  human  race,  that  this  law, 
and  this  alone,  is  calculated  to  promote  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  the  married  pair,  and  to  secure 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  families,  and  tho 
harmony  (  f"  general  society.  By  this  law  the 
union  is  mt  ie  permanent,  so  long  as  the  parties 
exist  in  th  s  world.  "What  God  hath  joined, 
let  no  man  jtut  asunder."  This  regulation  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  union  of  affection  and  in- 
terests, and  to  induce  the  parties  to  bear  with 
patience  the  occasional  inconveniences  and  con- 
tentions which  may  arise.  Were  divorces  ge- 
nerally permitted,  on  the  ground  of  unsuitable- 
ness  of  temper,  or  occasional  jars,  society  would 
soon  be  shaken  to  its  centre.  Every  real  or 
supposed  insult,  or  provocation,  would  be  followed 
out,  till  it  terminated  in  the  separation  of  the 
parties  ;  families  would  thus  be  torn  into  shreds  ; 
the  education  of  the  young  would  be  neglected  ; 
parental  authority  disregarded  ;  and  a  door  open- 
ed for  the  prevalence  of  unbounded  licentious- 
ness.   Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  R©. 
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foluiicn  in  Franc*,  a  law,  permitting  divorces, 
uas  p&s:ieii  b)'  the  National  Assembly  ;  and,  in 
\csa  llian  inree  months  frum  its  date,  nearly  as 
many  divorces  as  marriges  were  registered  in  the 
cily  u(  Paris.  In  tbe  whuU-  kingdom,  within  the 
space  of  eighteen  months,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  divorces  were  effected  ;  and  the  nation 
sunk  into  a  state  of  moral  degradation,  from  the 
ptTecls  of  which  it  has  never  yet  recovered.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  practical  proofs  presented 
before  us,  of  the  danger  of  infringing  on  any  of 
the  moral  arrangements  which  the  Creator  has 
establuhed. 

The  precept  under  consideration  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  directly  op[>o«ed  to  all  promiscuous  and 
licentious  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  And 
the  reasonableness  of  this  prohibition  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  would 
be  the  conse<juences  which  would  inevitably  foU 
low  were  this  law  to  be  set  aside,  or  universally 
riolated.  A  scene  of  unb<-unded  licentiousness 
would  ensue,  which  would  degrade  the  human 
character,  which  would  destroy  almost  all  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  society,  and  unhinge  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  moral  world. — One  end  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage  was,  to  "  replenish  the  earth" 
with  inhabitants,  to  perpetuate  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  and  to  train  up  a  virtuous  and 
intelligent  race  to  people  the  congregation  of  the 
heavt-ns.  But  this  end  would  be  ultimately  frus- 
trated, were  a  promiscuous  and  unlimited  inter- 
course ro  become  either  general  or  universal. 
For,  it  has  been  found,  that,  wherever  such  ii>- 
tercourse  partially  prevails,  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  human  existence,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
ihe  operation  of  that  law  which  the  Creator  im- 
pressed on  all  livino  beings,  "  Increase  and  multi- 
ply." In  the  haunts  of  licentiousness,  in  large 
cities,  an<i  in  all  such  societies  as  those  which 
formerly  existed  in  Otaheite,  under  the  name  of 
^rreoy,  the  laws  of  nature  are  violated,  the  course 
of  generation  obstructed,  and  numbers  of  human 
beings  strangled  at  the  very  porch  of  existence. 
So  that  w  ere  mankiixl  at  large  to  relapse  into  such 
licentious  practices,  the  human  race  instead  of 
increa-^ing  in  number,  to  replenish  ne  desolate 
wastes  of  our  o'obe,  according  to  tl  i  Creator's 
intention,  would  rapidly  decrease  ev.^ry  succeed- 
ing generation,  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centu- 
ries, human  beings  would  be  entirely  extirpated, 
and  tbe  earth,  barren  and  uncultivated,  would  be 
left  to  the  dominion  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

But,  although  such  a  disiant  event  were  to  be 
altogether  disregarded,  the  immediate  conse- 
^Jonces  of  such  unhallowed  courses  would  be 
dismal  in  the  extreme.  That  union  of  heart,  af- 
fection, and  of  interests,  which  subsists  between 
ihe  great  majority  of  married  pairs,  and  those  re- 
ciprocal sympathies  and  endearments  which  flow 
from  this  union,  would  be  altogether  unknown. 
The  female  sex,  (as  already  happens  in  some 
nations,)  vritb  minds  uacidtivaled  and  unpolish- 


ed, would  be  degraded  into  mere  irutnunents  dk 
sensitive  enjoyment,  into  household  slaves,  or 
into  something  analogous  to  beasts  of  burden, 
and  would  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  and 
horses.  The  minds  of  all  would  be  degraded  to 
the  level  of  brutes,  and  would  be  incapable  a( 
prosecuting  either  rational  or  reli^ous  jiursuits. 
Their  bodies  would  be  wasted  and  enfeebled  wilt 
squalid  disease:  the  infirmities  of  a  premature 
old  age  would  seize  upon  them  ;  and  before  thej 
had  "  lived  half  their  days,"  they  would  sink  into 
the  grave  in  hopelessness  and  sorrow.  A  uni- 
versal sottishness,  and  disregard  of  every  tiling 
except  present  sensual  enjoyment,  would  seize 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  societv,  and  benumb  th« 
human  faculties  :  the  God  of  heaven  would  be 
overlooked,  and  the  important  realities  of  an  im- 
mortal existence  completely  banished  from  their 
thoughts  and  affections.  Thousands,  and  ten 
thousands  of  infants  wouM  be  strangled  at  their 
entrance  into  life  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  were  spared,  would  be  doomed  to  a  wretched 
and  precarious  existence.  The  training  up  o1 
the  youthful  mind  to  knowledge  and  virtue  would 
be  quite  neglected  ;  and  all  that  civility  and  soft- 
ness of  manners,  which  are  now  acquired  under 
the  eye  of  parental  authority  and  affection,  would 
be  unknown  in  society.  The  endearing  relations 
of  father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  o/ 
uncles,  aunts,  and  coi>sins.  and  all  the  other  ra- 
mifications of  kindred,  which  now  prodtjce  so 
many  interesting  and  delightful  associations, 
would  fail  to  be  recoEiiised  among  men  ;  for  in 
such  a  slate  of  society,  the  natural  relations  of 
mankind  would  be  either  disregarded,  or  blended 
in  undistinguishable  confusion. 

Children,  neglected  or  abandoned  by  their  mo- 
thers, would  be  left  to  the  full  infiuenee  of  their 
owT)  wavward  and  impetuous  passions  ;  thej 
would  depend  for  subsistence,  either  on  accident, 
on  pilfering,  or  on  the  tender  mercies  of  general 
societv  ;  thev  would  warxler  about  as  vagabonds, 
tattered  and  forlorn;  their  hearts  shrivelled  with 
unkiiidness,  their  bodies  chilled  with  the  rains 
and  biting  frosts,  and  deformed  with  filihiness  and 
disease.  They  would  be  lefk  to  perish  in  the 
open  fields,  without  a  friend  to  dose  their  eyes  j 
and  iheir  bodies,  uniKJticed  and  unknown,  would 
remain  as  a  prey,  to  be  devoured  by  the  fowls 
of  heaven.  In  every  land  wouM  be  seen  multi- 
tudes of  houseless  and  shivering  females,  set 
adrift  by  their  seducers,  wandering  with  their 
hungry  and  half  famished  offspring,  the  objects 
of  derision  and  contempt ;  and  imploring,  in  vain, 
the  comforts  of  food,  of  shelter,  and  protection. 
For,  among  human  beings,  in  such  a  degraded 
state,  the  kindiv  and  benevolent  affections  would 
seldom  be  exercised  :  cold-b'ooded  selfishness  and 
apathy,  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  others, 
would  supplant  all  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity; 
which  would  dispose  them  to  view  the  wretclieo 
objects  around  ihem  with  perfect  indifference^ 
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and  ev«n  with  contempt.  "  However  it  may  be 
accounted  for,"  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  the  criminal 
commerce  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the 
mind,  and  the  moral  character,  more  than  any 
single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready 
perception  of  guilty  that  prompt  and  decisive  reso- 
lution against  it,  which  constitutes  a  virtuous 
character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons  addicted  to 
these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  ad- 
mission for  every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low 
life,  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's  progress  to 
tne  most  desperate  villanies  ;  and,  in  high  life, 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  conduct, 
and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
of  moral  probity.  Add  to  this  that  habits  of 
libertinism  incapacitate  and  indispose  the  mind 
for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  plea- 
sures."* 

In  short,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  would 
inevitably  accompany  a  general  violation  of  the 
seventh  precept  of  the  moral  law,  all  the  softness 
and  loveliness  of  filial  piety,  of  parental  affec- 
tion, of  brotherly  attachment,  and  of  the  inter- 
course of  kindred,  would  forever  cease ;  science 
and  literature  would  be  neglected  ;  and  churches, 
colleges,  schools,  and  academies  would  crumble 
into  ruins  :  a  sufficient  stimulus  would  be  want- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  industry  and  economy  ;  a 
iazy  apathy  would  seize  upon  the  mass  of  socie- 
ty ;  the  earth  would  cease  to  be  cultivated,  and 
would  soon  be  covered  with  briers  and  thorns,  or 
changed  into  the  barren  wastes  of  an  African 
desert.  The  foundation  of  all  regular  govern- 
ment would  be  undermined  :  for  it  is  chiefly  in 
those  habits  of  submission  and  obedience  which 
are  acquired  under  the  domestic  roof,  that  the 
foundations  are  laid  of  that  subordination  which 
is  necessary  'o  secure  the  peace  and  order  of 
tnankind.  Society  would,  consequently,  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  disorder,  and  would  speed- 
ily sink  into  oblivion,  in  the  mire  of  its  own 
pollution. 

The  positions  now  stated  could  be  illustrated, 
were  it  expedient,  by  a  variety  of  melancholy 
facts,  borrowed  from  the  history  and  the  present 
state,  both  of  savage  and  of  civilized  n;\tions. 
The  annals  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Hindos- 
tan,  of  China,  of  Japan,  of  the  Society  Isles, 
and  even  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  would  furnish  abundance  of  im- 
pressive facts,  to  demonstrate  the  demoralizing, 
and  brutalizing,  and  miserable  effects  which 
would  flow  from  a  spirit  of  universal  licentious- 
ness.— What  revoking  scenes  would  open  to 
view,  were  we  to  survey  the  haunts  of  licentious- 
ness which  abound  in  Algiers,  in  Constantinople, 
in  Teheran,  in  Pekin,  in  Canton,  in  Jeddo,  and 
other  populous  cities,  where  the   restraints  of 
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Christianity  are  altogether  imknown  !  In  such 
receptacles  of  impurity,  every  moral  fueling  is 
blunted,  and  every  moral  principle  abandoned. 
Impiety,  profanity,  falsehood,  treachery,  perjury, 
and  drunkenness,  rear  their  unblushing  fionls  , 
and  thefts,  robberies,  and  murders,  follow  in  their 
train.  The  unhappy  female  who  enters  these 
antechambers  of  hell,  is,  for  the  most  part,  cut 
off  from  all  hopes  of  retreat.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  shades  of  moral  darkness  begin  to  close 
around  her;  she  bids  a  last  adieu  to  the  smiles 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  to  the  kind  embra- 
ces of  father  and  mother,  of  sislors  and  brothers, 
to  the  house  of  God,  to  the  instructions  of  his 
word,  and  to  the  society  of  the  faithful.  Instead 
of  the  cheering  sounds  of  (he  Gospel  of  peace, 
her  ears  become  accustomed  to  oaths,  and  curs- 
es, and  horrid  imprecations ;  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  hushed  amidst  the  din  of  revelry  and 
riot;  every  generous  feeling  is  shrunk  and  with- 
ered ;  she  stalks  abroad  like  a  painted  corpse,  to 
fill  with  horror  the  virtuous  mind,  and  to  allure 
the  unwary  to  the  shades  of  death  ;  till  at  length, 
wasted  with  consumption  and  loathsome  disease, 
she  is  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  languishing, 
abandoned  by  her  former  associates,  deprived  of 
the  least  drop  of  consolation,  haunted  with  the 
ghastly  apparitions  of  departed  joys,  and  the 
forebodings  of  futurity,  and  sinks,  "  in  the  midst 
of  her  days,"  into  the  chambers  of  the  grave, 
without  the  least  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 
— And  if  we  consider,  that  this  is  a  picture  of 
the  wretchedness,  not  only  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  of  thousands,  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  accumulated  mass  of  misery  which 
impurity  has  created,  or  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  horrible  and  revolting  scenes 
of  wretchedness  which  would  be  displayed,  were 
the  law  under  consideration  to  be  set  aside  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 

There  is  a  certain  levity  and  flippancy  of  speech 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  prevails  among 
many  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  respectable 
characters,  which  proceeds  from  a  contracted 
view  of  the  consequences  of  human  actions. 
They  conceive,  that  no  great  harm  can  be  done 
to  society,  by  a  few  insulated  actions  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  especially  if  they  be  concealed  from 
general  observation;  and  that  the  Creator  will 
be  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  for  human 
frailty.  But  let  such  remember  that,  if  it  were 
right  to  violate  this,  or  any  other  law  of  the 
Creator,  in  one  instance,  it  would  be  right  in  a 
himdred,  in  a  thousand,  in  a  million,  and  in  eight 
hundred  millions  of  instances :  and  then  all  the 
revolting  scenes  now  described,  and  thousands 
of  similar  effects,  of  which  we  cannot  at  present 
form  a  distinct  conception,  would  inevitably  take 
place.  And,  therefore,  every  man  who,  from 
levity  and  thoughtlessness,  or  from  a  disregard 
to  the  laws  of  heaven,  persists  la  the  occasional 
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indulgence  of  such  unhallowed  gratification!),  in- 
dulges in  a  practice  which,  were  it  universally  to 
prevail,  would  sap  the  foundations  of  all  moral 
order,  exterminate  the  most  endearing  relaiinns 
ot  society,  prostrate  man  below  the  level  of  the 
brute,  open  the  llood-g:ites  of  all  iniipiily,  dllfuse 
misery  over  the  whole  mass  of  hunum  beiufis, 
and,  at  length,  empty  the  world  of  its  inhabltani.s. 
The  precept  which  we  have  now  been  consi- 
dering, is  one  which,  in  all  probability,  is  con- 
fieed,  in  its  references,  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  nugatory, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  place,  in  the  moral 
code  of  a  world  where  the  distinction  of  sexes 
does  not  exist.  And  even  in  those  worlds 
where  a  similar  distinction  may  exist,  the  very 
different  circumstances  in  which  their  inhabit 
tants  are  placed,  may  render  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  law  altogether  unnecessary.  It  appears 
lobe  a  temporary  regulation,  to  remain  in  force 
only  during  the  limited  period  of  the  present 
economy  of  Providence  ;  for,  in  thi  future  desti- 
nation of  the  righteous,  we  are  told,  that  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  that  the  recognition  of  such 
a  law  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  intercourses 
whicli  take  place  among  redeemed  men  in  the 
eternal  world;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  from  which  it  flows,  will  run 
through  all  the  other  new  relations  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  be  placed.  In  the 
existing  circumstances  of  mankind,  however,  the 
operation  of  this  law  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  stability  and  the  happiness  of  the  moral 
world ;  and,  were  its  requisitions  universally 
observed,  the  melancholy  scenes  to  which  I  have 
alluded  would  no  longer  exist;  the  present  and 
everlasting  ruin  of  thousands,  and  of  millions, 
would  be  prevented  ;  and  a  scene  of  happiness 
and  love,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  wit- 
nessed, would  be  displayed  among  all  the  families 
of  the  earth. 

THE    EIGHTH    COMMANDMENT, 

"  Thou  shall  not  steai." 

When  the  Creator  had  arranged  our  globe  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  he  furnish- 
ed it  with  every  thing  requisite  f<)r  the  suste- 
nance and  accommodation  of  living  beings,  and 
bestowed  the  whole  of  its  riches  and  decorations 
as  a  free  grant  to  the  sons  of  men.  To  man  he 
said,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb 
bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  nf  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
Ever  since  the  period  when  this  grant  was 
made,  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
to  his  benignity,  in  that  he  has  unceasingly  be- 
stowed on  mankind  "  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruit- 
(ul   seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 


gladness."  The  earth  has,  in  every  age,  brought 
forth  abundance  to  sup|)ly  the  wants  of  all  the 
living  beings  it  contains  ;  and  there  is  still  ar<»< 
pie  room  on  its  surface,  for  the  accommodation 
and  support  of  thousands  of  millions  of  the  hi'- 
inan  race,  in  atldilion  to  those  which  now  exist. 
But  mankind  have  never  yet  agreed  about  the 
division  and  allotment  of  this  free  and  ample 
gift  of  the  Creator;  for  every  one  is  disposed  to 
think  that  his  share  in  it  is  too  small,  and  is  con- 
tinually attempting  to  make  inroads  upon  the 
allotment  of  his  neighbours.  And  to  this  dispo- 
sition is  to  be  ascribed  more  than  one  half  of  all 
the  evils  which  have  afflicted  the  world  in  every 
age  since  the  fall  of  man.  To  counteract  such 
a  propensity  in  mankind,  and  to  regulate  their 
dispositions  and  conduct  in  relation  to  property, 
is  the  great  object  of  this  command,  "  Thou  shall 
not  steal." 

To  steal,  is  to  take  the  property  of  others, 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  to  apply 
it  to  our  own  use.  The  most  flagrant  and  vio- 
lent breaches  of  the  law,  consist  in  robbery, 
housebreaking,  pilfering,  plunder,  and  pillage. 
But  it  may  be  violated  in  a  thousand  difl'erent 
ways  of  which  human  laws  seldom  take  any  cog>- 
nizance.  It  is  violated  by  every  species  of  fraud 
by  which  our  neighbour  may  be  injured  in  hia 
wealth  or  property.  It  is  violated  in  the  ordi- 
nary commerce  of  mankind,  by  the  use  of  false 
weights  and  measures  ;  by  selling  deteriorated 
commodities  as  if  they  were  sound  and  good  ; 
by  depreciating  the  value  of  what  we  wish  to 
buy,  and  concealing  the  defects  of  what  we 
wish  to  sell;  by  contracting  debts  vvhich  we 
have  no  prospect  of  discharging,  and  neglecting 
to  pay  them  when  they  are  due  ;  by  breaches 
of  trust,  in  the  case  of  servants,  guardians,  exe- 
cutors, or  public  oflicers,  embezzling  and  squan- 
dering away  the  substance  of  others,  or  applying 
it  to  their  own  use. — It  is  also  violated  by  tres- 
passing on  the  property  of  others,  so  as  to  injure 
fences,  gardens,  orchards,  plantations  or  corn- 
fields ;  and  by  that  disposition  to  vulgar  mischief 
which  delights  in  breaking  lamps,  windows,  and 
fences;  in  injuring  and  defacing  public  build- 
ings, walks,  and  ornamental  improvements  ;  in 
hacking  and  carving  walls,  wainscollings,  doors, 
and  balustrades  ;  and  in  cutting  down  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  for  use  or  for  ornament. — It  is 
violated  when  we  retain  borrowed  articles  be- 
yond a  reasonable  time,  when  we  suffer  them  to 
be  injured  through  negligence,  when  we  circulate 
them  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and 
when  we  apply  them  to  purposes  for  which  they 
were  never  intended,  ami  which  the  lender  never 
contemplated. — In  short,  this  law  is  violated  by 
every  species  of  idleness,  pride,  vanity,  gaming, 
and  pro<ligality,  which  has  a  tendency  to  injure 
the  external  prosperity,  either  of  our  own  familji 
or  of  the  families  of  others. 
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Wer-J  thn  law  which  forbids  those  actions  to  be 
entirely  set  aside,  or  univer.ialiy  vioUted,  it  is 
easy  to  ibresee,  that,  in  a  very  short  lime,  the 
whole  assemblage  of  human  beings  would  be 
transfjrmed  into  a  set  of  lawless  banditti.  Peace, 
harmony,  and  good  neighbourhood,  would  be  un- 
known among  men ;  the  strong  would  plunder  the 
possessions  of  the  weak,  and  deprive  them  of 
every  enjoyment ;  children  would  rob  their  pa- 
rents, and  parents  their  children  ;  brothers  would 
plunder  brothers,  and  servants  their  masters ; 
buying  and  selling  would  cease,  and  all  regular 
trade  and  commerce  would  be  destroyed  :  every 
man's  covetous  eye  would  be  directed  to  the 
wealth  and  property  of  his  neighbour,  with  a 
view  of  depriving  him  of  his  enjoyments;  and  a 
thousand  schemes,  either  of  treachery  or  of  open 
violence,  would  be  contrived  to  effectuate  his 
purpose.  Murders  would  be  daily  contrived  and 
perpetrated,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  wealth  and  estates  of 
the  powerful  and  the  opulent  ;  and  every  man's 
life  and  happiness  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his 
covetous  neighbour.  The  inhabitants  of  one 
province  would  rise  up  against  those  of  another, 
and,  by  force  of  arms,  plunder  them  of  all  their 
earthly  treasu-«s.  One  nation  would  invade  the 
territories  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  ravaging 
its  cities  and  provinces,  and  of  appropriating  its 
wealth  and  riches  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  such  law- 
less depredations,  towns  would  be  demolished, 
villages  consumed  to  ashes,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
destroyed,  men,  women,  and  children,  trampled 
under  foot,  and  crushed  to  death,  and  every  city 
and  fertile  field  would  present  a  scene  of  carnage 
and  desolation.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  no 
man  could  have  confidence  in  his  brother;  fear 
would  be  on  every  side ;  uncertainty  would  at- 
tend every  pursuit  and  possession  ;  of  the  wealth 
which  any  one  had  acquired,  and  of  the  enjoy- 
ments which  he  possessed  to-day,  he  misht  be 
deprived  before  to-morrow;  and  if,  by  means  of 
circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  he  were  enabled  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  his  property  for  one  year,  he  could  have 
no  rational  ground  to  expect,  that  he  would  enjoy 
it  in  security  for  another.  And,  as  no  one  would 
think  of  engaging  in  regular  labour,  while  he 
could  subsist  in  plundemg  his  weaker  neighbours 
—the  earth  would  soon  be  left  uncultivated,  the 
useful  arts  would  be  abandoned,  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  improvement  would  cease,  and  a  uni- 
versalfaraine  would  overspread  every  land,  which 
vould  thin  the  human  race,  and  gradually  exter- 
minate them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Such  scenes  of  plunder  and  depredation,  have 
ji  fact  been  partially  realized  in  every  age  and 
nation  of  the  world,  and  are  still  realized,  to  a 
certain  extent,  even  in  nations  which  boast  of 
their  progress  in  religion,  in  civilization,  and  in 
Ecicnce.  The  annals  of  the  human  race  contain 
utile  more  than  a  number  of  melancholy  records 


of  wholesale  robbery,  committed  by  one  'ribe  of 
human  beings  upon  another.  One  public  robber 
and  desperado  has  arisen  after  another,  in  con- 
stant succession,  and,  at  the  head  of  numerous 
armies,  has  violated  the  territories  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry, demolished  the  habitations  of  their  unof- 
fending inhabitants,  broken  down  their  furniture, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  flames  ;  wasted  and  de- 
voured the  fruits  of  their  ground,  and  plundered 
them  of  every  thing  which  could  render  existence 
desirable.  And  the  inferior  ranks  of  mankind, 
stimulated  by  the  same  principles  which  actuate 
their  superiors,  have  supported  a  system  of  pecu- 
lation, of  cheating,  of  litigation,  of  injustice,  and 
oppression,  which,  were  it  left  solely  to  its  own 
native  energies,  would  soon  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  the  moral  world.  That  such  princi- 
ples and  practices  have  never  yet  become  uni- 
versal in  their  operation,  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
any  deficiency  in  their  malignant  tendency,  as  to 
the  over-ruling  providence  of  the  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  who  has,  by  his  influence,  and  his 
physical  arrangements,  confined  the  lawless  pas- 
sions of  men  within  certain  bounds,  beyond  which 
they  caimot  pass. 

Were  a  principle  of  honesty  and  of  justice,  in 
regard  to  property,  to  pervade  the  mind  of  every 
human  being  ;  or,  in  other  words,  were  ihe  law 
to  which  I  am  now  adverting  universally  recog- 
nised, a  new  scene  would  open  upon  the  moral 
world,  altogether  different  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  displayed  in  the  transactions  of  mankind. 
The  iron  rod  of  oppression  would  be  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  destroying  armies  would  no  longer 
ravage  the  habitations  of  men.  The  crowds  of 
sharpers,  cheats,  and  jockeys,  that  now  stalk 
through  the  world,  with  unblushing  fronts,  to  en- 
trap the  unwary,  would  forever  disappear  from 
the  world ;  and  impartial  justice  would  reign 
triumphant  over  every  department  of  society. 
No  malignant  purpose  would  ever  be  formed  to 
injure  any  one  in  his  wealth  and  property  :  and 
all  the  harassing  law-suits  and  prosecutions, 
which  now  distress  so  many  thousands  of  fami- 
lies, would  be  swept  away.  Every  loan  of  money, 
books,  furniture,  or  utensils,  would  be  returned 
without  injury,  and  without  unnecessary  delay ; 
and  every  debt  punctually  discharged,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  and  at  the  period 
at  which  it  was  due  :  Every  bargain  would  be 
transacted  on  the  principles  ofimmuiable  justice, 
and  the  conditions  of  every  contract  faithfully  per- 
formed :  No  suspicions  of  knavery  would  ever 
harbour  in  the  breast,  nor  the  least  alarm  at  the 
possible  consequences  of  any  mercantile  trans- 
action. Public  buildings  would  be  secure  from 
the  inroads  of  the  genius  of  mischief,  and  gardens 
and  orchards  from  every  wanton  depredation. 
Locks,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  would  no  longer  be 
required  for  securing  our  substance  from  the  pil- 
ferer and  the  robber ;  and  the  iron  gratings  of  a 
bridewell  or  a  jail,  would  never  again  remind  ua 
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oftlie  dishonesty  and  iho  depravity  of  ninn.  Ser- 
vants woiilil  be  universally  honest  and  trnsl- 
worlhv,  and  the  property  of  their  masters  wjuld 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  deposit. 

And  wlial  a  happy  change  would  such  a  stale 
of  society  introduce  among  mankind  !  What 
a  host  of  cares,  anxieties,  suspicions,  vexations, 
and  perplexities,  would  be  chasud  away  !  and 
what  a  world  of  conveniences,  and  of  delight- 
ful associations,  would  thus  be  created  I  Every 
inerchani,  by  marking  the  price  and  the  quality 
of  <  ach  commodity,  might  leave  his  gotxJs  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  enjoy  himself 
in  the  bos.iin  irf  his  family,  or  in  activo  services 
for  the  good  of  the  coinnnniity,  without  the  east 
risk  of  loss  or  of  depredations  ;  and  every  purchas- 
er might  depend  upon  procuring  the  articles  he 
wanted  at  llieir  just  value.  Every  travellir  would 
prosecute  his  journey,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
without  the  least  apprehension  from  sharpers  or 
robbers,  and  without  being  harassed  by  the  im- 
positions of  inn-keepers,  coachmen,  carriers, 
and  porters.  Every  one's  mind  would  be  at  per- 
fect ease,  in  regard  to  his  property,  whether  he 
were  at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sickness ; 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  every  trust  would  be 
faithfully  discharged,  and  every  commercial  con- 
cern fairly  and  honourably  transacted.  Selfish- 
ness and  rapacity  would  give  place  to  a  spirit  of 
justice,  equity,  and  benevolence ;  contentions, 
jockeyings,  and  altercations  would  cease;  peace 
and  concord  would  prevail,  and  righteousness  and 
truth  would  shed  iheir  benign  influence  over  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

THE  NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 

"  TViou  shall  not  bear  false  witJiess  against  thy 
neighbour." 

This  command,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  negative  form.  It  is  directed  against 
every  species  of  falsehood,  and,  consequently, 
must  be  viewed  as  inculcating  a  sacred  and  uni- 
versal adherence  to  truth,  in  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  In  the  remarks  I  may  throw 
out  in  relation  to  this  precept,  I  shall  consider  it 
chieflv  in  its  positive  form,  as  commanding  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  truth.  Truth  may  be 
considered  in  <ux)  different  points  of  view — logi- 
cal truth,  which  consists  in  the  conformity  of  a 
proposition  or  assertion  with  the  actual  state  of 
things  ;  and  moral  truth,  which  consists  in  the 
agreement  of  our  words  and  actions  with  our 
thoughts.  Logical  truth  belongs  to  the  thing  or 
the  fact  asserted  ;  moral  truth,  or  what  is  termed 
vtradty,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  who  utters 
it.  In  both  these  respects,  truth  is  of  immense 
Importance  to  all  intelligent  beings. — The  im- 
dorlance  of  truth  and  veracity  will  appear  from 
the  followins;  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  bond  of  society, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  that  confidence  and  in- 


tercourse which  subsist  among  rational  bein^  . 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  t!ye  Knowledge  v 
possess,  has  been  derived  tVom  the  testimony  jl 
others.  It  is  from  the  communication  of  others, 
and  from  a  reliance  on  their  veracity,  that  those 
who  were  never  beyond  the  limits  of  Greal 
I^rilain,  know  that  there  are  such  cities  as  Paris, 
Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Cairo  ;  and  thai 
there  arc  such  countries  as  Canada,  Nova 
Scolia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Persia,  China,  and  Hin- 
dostan.  It  is  from  the  same  source  that  we  have 
learned  the  facts  of  ancient  and  modern  history, 
and  that  there  once  existed  such  empires  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  the  Persion,  Assyrian,  and 
Babylonian.  On  the  same  ground,  the  veracity 
of  others,  we  confide  in  all  the  domestic  relations 
and  intercourses  of  life;  and  on  this  ground  all 
the  transactions  of  commercial  society,  and  all 
the  arrangements  and  operations  of  government 
are  conducted.  On  the  implied  veracity  of  others, 
we  retire  from  our  employments  at  certain  hours, 
and  sit  down  to  breakfast  or  dinner  ;  and,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  we  assemble  in  a  certain 
place,  at  an  appointed  hour,  for  religious  wor- 
ship. On  this  ground,  the  pupil  confides  in  his 
teacher,  for  instruction — the  child  in  his  parents, 
for  sustenance,  clothing  and  protection,  the 
master  in  his  servant,  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  the  wife  in  her  husband  for  provision 
and  support.  We  confide  every  moment  in  the 
faithfulness  of  the  Almighty  for  the  regular  re- 
turns of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter, 
of  seed-time  and  harvest.  Could  the  veracity  of 
God  be  impeached  or  rendered  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, we  should  remain  in  awful  suspense,  whe- 
ther another  day  would  again  dawn  upon  the 
world,  or  whether  the  earth  would  be  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  its  fragments  dispersed  throughout 
surrounding  worlds,  before  the  sun  again  appear- 
ed in  the  horizon.  A  Being  possessed  of  bound- 
less knowledge  and  omnipotence,  without  vera* 
city,  would  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  intelligent 
universe,  and  would  fill  them  with  universal 
agitation  and  alarm. 

Again,  truth  is  the  foundation  of  our  present 
comfort  and  of  our  future  prospects.  On  the  ve- 
racity of  those  illustrious  characters  that  have 
gone  before  us,  whose  declarations  were  con- 
firmed by  signs  and  mirAles,  we  depend  for  the 
hope  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with  God. 
and  for  those  rich  sources  of  consolation  which 
are  calculated  to  support  the  mind  under  the  a& 
flictions  of  mortality,  and  to  cheer  and  animate 
us  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  world.  Our  hopej 
of  hap|iiness  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  bfidies  at  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  providence— of  the  renovation  of  the 
physical  system  of  our  globe— of  a  complete  res- 
toration to  holiness  and  virtue — of  a  re-unioD 
with  departed  friends — of  associating  with  vir- 
tuous beings  of  a  superior  order — of  mingling  ik 
a  happier  world  with  all  those  illustrious  sainta 
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wKo  have  gone  before  us — of  contemplating  the 
miiiifcsia'ioas  of  Deity  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  ;  ami  of  enjoying  unmixed  felicity  without 
interruption  and  without  end;  depend  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  the  light 
in  which  we  view  the  truths  or  declarations 
which  they  have  recorded.  And,  therefore,  the 
man  who  endeavours  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  records,  or  to  distort  or  misrepre- 
sent their  meaning  Ijy  sophistical  reasonings, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  deceiver,  and  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  species,  who  wishes  to  deprive  his  fel- 
low-men  of  their  most  substantial  enjoyments, 
and  of  their  most  cheering  prospects. 

Again,  truth  and  veracity  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  views  we  ought  to 
take  of  the  character  of  God.  The  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity  is  delineated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  this 
character,  in  its  true  light,  in  so  far  as  we  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  delineations  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Bui  his  character  is  also  exhi- 
bited in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
Every  piiysical  law  of  nature,  every  arrange- 
ment in  tlie  material  system,  every  movement 
which  exists  in  the  boundless  universe  ;  every 
apparent  deviation  from  the  general  course  of  na- 
ture, as  in  the  case  of  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes ;  every  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  every 
fact  in  relation  to  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  different  tribes  of  the  human  race, 
and  every  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  animated  beings — embodies  in  it  an  ex- 
hibition of  certain  aspects  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter; and  these  aspects,  if  fairly  represented,  ought 
to  harmonize  with  the  delineations  contained  in 
the  sacred  records.  To  ascertain  such  facts  as 
those  to  which  I  now  allude,  requires,  in  many 
instances,  the  exercise  of  profound  reasoning, 
and  of  accurate  investigation,  and  that  the  mind 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  of  every  improper  bias,  and  that  the  facts, 
when  ascertained,  be  fairly  represented,  and  ac- 
curately recorded  ;  otherwise,  nothing  but  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  divine  character  will  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  mind.  For  example,  if  the  earth  be 
represented  as  among  the  largest  bodies  in  na- 
ture, and  as  placed  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
other  celestial  orbs  revolve  around  it  every  day, 
and  consequently,  that  the  planetary  bodies  move 
in  orbits  which  display  inextricable  confusion— 
such  a  representation  is  not  a  true  exhibition  of 
the  God  of  heaven,  but  a  phantom  of  our  own 
imagination  :  and,  if  carried  out  to  all  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  would  involve  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  intelligenceof  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  sublime  simplicity  and  order,  which 
characterize  his  operations  in  the  universe.  If 
the  planet  Saturn  be  represented  as  a  globe  900 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  surrounded  with 
a  ring  600,000  miles  in  circumference,  it  conveys 


a  very  different  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  di- 
vine Being  who  formed  it,  from  what  we  are  led 
to  entertain,  when  we  consider  it  as  only  a  ta- 
per, or  a  brilliant  stud,  fixed  in  the  vauit  of  hea- 
ven. If  the  eye  of  a  fly  be  exhibited  as  con- 
taining ten  thousand  polished  transparent  globes, 
nicely  adjusted  for  the  pnrpose  of  vision,  it  dis- 
plays the  character  of  its  Maker  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  we  might  be  disposed  to 
view  it,  when  this  animal  is  represented  as  a 
nuisance  in  creation,  and  designed  only  to  bo 
mangled  and  tortured  by  a  cruel  and  unthinking 
schoolboy. 

]  1  some  instances  the  inaccurate  statement  of 
a  pk  ysical  fact,  or  the  false  colouring  put  upon 
it,  may  have  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  hia 
"  Tour  through  Sicily,"  states,  on  the  authority 
of  a  priest,  named  Recupero,  thai,  in  sinking  a 
pit  near  Jaci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
jEtna  "they  pierced  through  seven  distinct  lavas, 
one.  under  the  other,  the  surfaces  of  which  were 
parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  bed  of 
thick  earth."  From  suppositions  founded  on 
questionable  data,  he  concluded,  that"  it  requires 
2000  years  or  upwards  to  fiirm  but  a  scanty  soil 
on  the  surface  of  a  lava,"  and,  consequently, 
that  "  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of 
these  lavas,  must  have  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain at  least  14000  years  ago.  This  pretended 
fact  was,  for  a  while,  triumphantly  exhibited  by 
sceptics,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  ;  and  its  publica- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  stagger  weak  minds, 
and  to  confirm  the  infidel  in  his  prejudices  against 
the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  it  has  been  shown 
by  eminent  geologists,  that  the  facts  alluded  to 
are  grossly  mis-stated,  and  that  no  vegetable 
mould  exists  between  these  beds  of  lava  ;  and, 
consequenllv,  the  argument  founded  upon  them 
goes  for  nothing.  Mr.  Brydone  himself,  in  the 
very  same  volume  in  which  these  pretended  facts 
are  stated,  before  he  had  advanced  twenty  pages 
farther  in  his  account  of  the  regions  about  Mount 
jEtna,  states  a  fact  which  comple'ely  overturns 
all  his  preceding  reasonings  and  calculations. 
In  describing  the  country  near  Hybla,  as  having 
been  "  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  jEtna,  and 
having  then  become  totally  barren,"  he  adds,  "in 
a  second  eruption,  by  a  shower  of  ashes  from  the 
mountain,  i<  soon  resumed  its  ancient  beauty  and 
fertility."  So  that  it  is  here  admitted,  that,  in- 
stead of  requiring  a  period  of  2000  years,  a  bed 
of  lava  may  speedily  be  transformed  into  a  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  region.  But  even  although  such 
facts  were  fairly  represented, — yea,  although 
Mr.  Brydone  and  the  Canon  Recupero  could 
have  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  strata 
of  the  earth  is  not  only  fourteen  thousand,  but 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  years  old,  it  would 
not  in  the  least  inv?lidate  a  single  assertion 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  history  ;  for  Moses  de- 
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•  /ibc«  only  the  arrangement  of  ihe  earth  into  its 
present  form,  but  no  where  asserts,  that  the  ma- 
teriala  of  wliich  our  globe  is  composed  were  cre<i- 
ted,  or  brought  out  of  nothing,  at  the  period  at 
which  his  history  commences.  The  circum- 
stance, however,  to  which  I  have  now  a<lvorlfd, 
shows  us  of  how  much  importance  it  is,  in  many 
cases,  that  even  a  physical  fact  be  fairly  slated, 
hs  Weil  as  the  n.oral  facts  and  Ihe  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures.  For,  since  every  fact 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  in  the  history  of 
providence,  exhibits  a  certain  portion  of  the  di- 
vine ckaracter,  a  very  different  view  of  this  cha- 
racter will  be  exhibited,  according  to  the  different 
lights  in  which  we  view  the  divine  operations. 
And  therefore,  every  one  who  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents a  physical  fact  or  law  of  nature,  is  a  deceiv- 
er, who  endeavours  to  exhibit  a  distorted  view  of 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  man  "  bearing  false  witness"  against  his 
Maker. 

Again,  veracity  is  of  infinite  importance  in 
reference  to  our  future  improvement  in  the  eter- 
nal world.  In  that  world,  we  have  everv  reason 
to  believe  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  God 
will  be  enlarged,  and  our  views  of  the  range  of 
his  operations  in  creation  and  providence  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  are  now 
confined.  But  the  Divine  Being  liimself,  from 
the  immateriality  and  immensity  of  his  nature, 
will  remain  forever  invisible  to  all  finite  intelli- 
gences; and  hence  he  is  described  by  the  Apos- 
tle, as  "  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and  Invi- 
tible,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see."  It 
is,  therefore,  not  only  probable,  but  absolutely 
certain,  that  a  great  portion,  perhaps  the  great- 
est portion  of  our  knowledge  in  that  state,  will 
be  derived  from  the  communications  of  other  in- 
telligences. With  intellectual  beings  of  a  higher 
order  we  shall  hold  the  most  intimate  converse  ; 
for  we  are  informed,  that  "  just  men  made  per- 
fect" will  join  "  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels."  These  beings  are  endued  with  capa- 
cious powers  of  intellect,  and  have  Ion"  been 
exercising  them  on  the  most  ex.-ilted  objects.  As 
messengers  from  the  King  of  heaven  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  they  have  frequently 
winged  their  way  through  the  celestial  regions, 
and  surveyed  many  of  those  glorious  systems 
which  lie  hid  from  the  view  of  mortals.  AVe 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  have  ac- 
quired expansive  views  of  the  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty,  not  only  in  relation  to  man,  but  in 
relation  to  numerous  worlds  and  intelligences  in 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  of  God.  And, 
therefore,  they  must  be  admirably  qualified  to 
impart  ample  stores  of  information  on  the  subli- 
mest  subjects,  to  the  redeemed  inhabitants  from 
our  world.  From  the  communications  of  these 
intelligences  we  may  derive  information  of  the 
order  and  arrangements  of  other  systems  ;  of  the 
Batural  scenery  of  other  worlds  ;  of  the  different 


orders  of  intellectual  beings  who  people  tliena; 
of  the  means  by  which  they  are  carried  forward 
in  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  of  lh« 
most  remarkable  events  which  have  happened  in 
the  course  of  their  history  ;  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
plays of  divine  glory  that  may  be  made  to  them, 
and  of  the  various  changes  through  which  they 
may  have  passed  in  the  course  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. 

But  the  utility  of  all  such  sublime  communica- 
tions, and  the  delightful  transports  with  which  thoy 
will  be  accompanied,  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  immutable  veracity  of  these  moral  intelligen- 
ces who  shall  be  employed  in  conveying  infor- 
mation respecting  the  divine  plans  and  opera- 
tions. No  Jielitioui  scenes  and  narrations  will 
be  invented,  as  in  our  degenerate  world,  to  asto- 
nish a  gaping  crowd  ;  nothing  but  unvarnished 
truth  will  be  displayed  in  that  world  of  light ;  and 
the  rea/ acenes  which  will  be  displaved,  will  in- 
finitely transcend,  in  beauty,  in  grandeur,  and  in 
interest,  all  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  can 
conceive.  Were  a  single  falsehood  to  be  toid  in 
heaven,  were  the  tongue  of  an  arjhangel  to  mis- 
represent a  single  fact  in  the  divine  economy,  oi 
were  the  least  suspicion  to  exist  that  truth  might 
be  violated  in  such  communications,  the  mutual 
confidence  of  celestial  intelligences  would  in- 
stantly be  shaken  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  their 
intercourse  and  their  happiness  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Hence,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  that,  "  Whosoever  loveth,  or 
maketh  a  lie,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem."  And,  therefore, 
everyone  who  expects  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
happy  world,  ought  now  to  cultivate  a  strict  re- 
gard to  truth  and  veracity  in  all  its  researches, 
intercourses,  and  communications  ;  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  admitted,  from  the  very  constitution 
of  things,  to  the  society  of  saints  and  angels  in 
the  realms  of  bliss. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  truth  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  rational  beings,  as  it  forms  the 
source  of  our  knowledge,  the  foundation  of  all 
social  intercourse,  the  ground  of  our  present 
comfort  and  fiiture  prospects,  the  basis  of  all  the 
views  we  can  take  of  the  Divine  character  and 
operations,  and  of  all  our  prospects  of  future  im- 
provement in  the  eternal  world.  It  is  the  bond 
of  union  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  ;  it 
is  the  chain  which  connects  the  whole  moral 
universe  ;  and  it  constitutes  the  immutable 
basis  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

In  the  depraved  society  of  our  world,  truth  is 
violated  in  ten  thousand  difl'erent  ways.  It  is 
violated  in  thoughts,  in  words,  in  conversation, 
in  oral  discourses,  in  writings,  in  printed  books, 
by  gestures  and  bv  signs,  by  speaking,  and  by 
remaining  silent.  It  is  violated  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  our  neighbour,  w  hen  we  invent 
tales  of  falsehood  respecting  him  ;  vrhen  we  lis- 
ten nith  pleasure  to  such  talcs  when  told   by 
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Athers  ;  when  we  sit  mute,  and  refuse  to  vindi- 
cate his  character  when  it  is  unjustly  aspersed  ; 
when  we  endeavour  to  aggravate  the  circum- 
Btances  which  may  have  accompanied  any  crimi- 
nal action  ;  when  we  make  no  allowances  for  the 
force  of  temptation,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  criminal  may  have  been 
placed  ;  when  we  fix  upon  an  insulated  act  of 
vice  or  folly,  and  apply  it  to  our  neighbour  as  a 
general  character;  when  we  rake  up,  with  a 
malevolent  design,  an  action  which  he  has  long 
since  reprobated  and  repented  of;  when  his  cha- 
racter is  made  the  subject  of  jest  or  merriment, 
and  when,  by  smiles,  and  noddings,  and  gestures, 
we  insinuate  any  thing  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  violated  in  promises — when  we  pro- 
mise, either  what  we  have  no  intention  of  per- 
forming, or  what  we  had  no  right  to  promise,  or 
what  is  out  of  our  power  to  perform,  or  what 
would  be  unlawful  for  us  to  execute.  It  is  vio- 
lated in  threaienings,  when  we  neglect  to  put 
them  in  execution,  or  we  threaten  to  inflict  what 
would  be  either  cruel  or  unjust.  It  is  violated 
in  history,  when  the  principal  facts  are  blended 
with  doubtful  or  fictitious  circumstances ;  when 
the  conduct  of  liars  and  intriguers,  of  public  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  is  varnished  over  with  the 
false  glare  of  heroism  and  of  glory  ;  and  when  the 
actions  of  upright  men  are,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  attributed  to  knavery,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fanaticism ;  when  the  writer  construes 
actions  and  events,  and  attributes  to  the  actors 
motives  and  designs,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
prejudices  and  passions,  and  interweaves  his 
opinions  and  deductions,  as  if  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  authenticated  records  of  historical  fact. 
— It  is  violated  in  the  invention  of  fictitious  nar- 
ratives, and  in  the  relation  of  marvellous  stories, 
when  the  system  of  nature  is  distorted,  historical 
facts  caricatured,  misrepresented,  and  blended 
with  the  vagaries  of  a  romantic  imagination  ; 
when  scenes,  events,  and  circumstances,  "  which 
never  did  nor  can  take  place,"  are  presented  to 
the  view,  merely  to  convey  a  transient  gratifi- 
cation to  trifling  and  indolent  minds. 

It  is  violated  by  men  of  science  when  they  give 
an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  experiments ;  when,  either 
through  carelessness  or  design,  they  give  an  un- 
fair representation  of  the  facts  and  principles  in 
nature,  in  order  to  support  a  favourite  system  or 
hypothesis  ;  and  when  they  studiously  keep  out 
of  view  the  various  circumstances  in  which  every 
fact  should  be  contemplated. — It  is  violated  in 
the  literary  world,  when  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
or  a  review  writes  an  article,  and  addresses  it  to 
himself,  as  if  it  came  from  the  pen  of  another ; 
when,  for  the  sake  of"  filthy  lucre,"  or  to  gratify  a 
friend,  he  bestows  encomiums  on  a  work  which  is 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public;  or  when, 
to  gratify  a  mean,  or  revengeful  passion,  he  mis- 
represents or  abuses  the  literary  productions  of  his 


opponents;  or  when  an  author  writes  a  levie* 
of  his  own  work,  and  imposes  it  on  the  pub'jc, 
as  if  it  were  the  decision  of  an  impartial  critiiv 
— It  is  violated  by  controversialisUi,  when  thoj 
bring  forward  arguments  in  support  of  any  pos» 
tion  which  they  are  conscious  are  either  weak  ol 
unsound  ;  when  they  appear  more  anxious  to  dis- 
play their  skill  and  dexterity,  and  to  obtain  a 
victory  over  their  adversaries,  than  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  truth  ;  when  sneers,  and  sarcasms, 
and  personal  reproaches,  are  substituted  in  tha 
room  of  substantial  arguments;  when  they  mis- 
represent the  sentiments  of  their  opponents,  by 
stating  them  in  terms  which  materially  alter  their 
meaning;  and  when  they  palm  upon  them  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  which  they  entirely  dis- 
avow. 

It  is  violated  in  commercial  transactions,  when 
deteriorated  goods  are  varnished  over  with  a  fair 
outside,  and  puffed  off  as  if  they  were  saleable 
and  sound  ;  when  a  merchant  asks  more  than 
he  is  willing  to  take  for  any  commodity  ;  when  he 
depreciates  the  commodities  of  his  neighbour  ; 
when  he  undervalues  whatever  he  is  purchasing, 
and  makes  an  overcharge  for  the  articles  of  which 
he  is  disposing;  when  he  denies  the  goods  he 
has  in  his  possession,  when  there  is  the  prospect 
of  an  advancing  price, — and  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  best  knovvn  to  the  nefarious  trader. — It  i3 
violated  by  persons  in  every  department  of  life, 
not  only  when  they  utter  what  they  know  to  be 
false,  but  when  they  profess  to  declare  the  whole 
truth,  and  keep  back  part  of  it  with  an  intention 
to  deceive  ;  when  they  make  use  of  a  proposition 
that  is  literally  true,  in  order  to  convey  a  false- 
hood ;*  when  they  flatter  the  vanity  of  weak 
minds;  when  they  ascribe  to  their  friends  or  to 
others  good  qualities  which  do  not  belong  to 
them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  those  accomplish- 
ments of  which  they  are  possessed;  when  they 
endeavour  to  cajole  children  into  obedience,  by 
promising  what  they  never  intend  to  perform, 
and  threatening  what  they  never  intend  to  inflict ; 
and  when  they  indulge  in  a  habit  of  exaggeration, 
in  the  account  they  give  of  their  adventures,  and 
of  the  things  which  they  have  seen  or  heard. 

Truth  is  violated  by  signs,  as  well  as  by  words, 
— as,  when  we  point  with  our  finger  in  a  wrong 
direction,  when  a  traveller  is  inquiring  about  the 
road  he  should  take  ;  when  a  British  ship  hoists 

•  The  followins  fact  will  illustrate  this  and  simi- 
lar pieces  of  fals^ehood :— A  person,  when  selling  a 
■watch,  was  asked  by  the  purchaser  if  it  kept  time 
correctly.'  He  was  told  by  the  owner,  that  neither 
the  hour  nor  the  minute  hand  had  required  to  be  alter- 
e-J  for  more  than  a  twelve-month.  This  was  literally 
true;  but  the  watch  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  bad 
regulator  of  time.  Whenhungin  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, it  went  too  slow,  and,  when  laid  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  it  went  too  fast :  but  by  alternately  shift- 
ing these  positions,  and  thus  modifying  the  rates  of 
motion,  tlie  hands  did  not  require  to  be  altered.  Such 
assertions,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  direct 
lies,  when  they  are  intended  to  convej' a  false  oi  er- 
roneous conception,  as  in  the  instance  now  stated. 
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Rpanisli  colours  ;  when  flags  of  truce  are  violated ; 
wiifii  spies  insinuate  themselves  into  society  as 
U|irighl  men,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the 
Unwary;  when  false  intelligence  is  commuiiicat- 
eJ  to  an  enemy;  when  fires  are  lighted,  or  put 
out,  in  order  to  deceive  mariners  at  sea  ;  and 
when  signals  of  distress  are  counterfeited  by  ships 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  into  their 
power  the  ships  of  an  enemy. 

Truth  is  violated  in  relation  to  God,  when  we 
conceal  from  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  in- 
struct, the  grandeur  and  immensity  of  his  works, 
and  the  displays  of  divine  intelligence  and  skill 
which  are  exhibited  in  his  visible  operations; 
when  we  exhibit  a  diminutive  view  of  the  extent 
and  glory  of  his  kingdom;  when  we  give  an  in- 
accurate and  distorted  representation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  the  order  and  the  economy  of 
the  universe  ;  when  we  misrepresent  the  facts 
which  exist  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  which 
occur  in  the  truth  of  providence  ;  when  we  call  in 
question  the  history  of  that  revelation  which  he 
has  confirmed  by  signs  and  miracles,  and  by  the 
accomplishment  of  numerous  predictions;  when 
we  misrepresent  its  facts,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
moral  requisitions  ;  when  we  transform  its  histo- 
rical narrations  into  a  series  of  parables  and  alle- 
gories ;  when  we  distort  its  literal  meaning  by 
vague  and  injudicious  spiritualizing  comments  ; 
when  we  fix  our  attention  solely  on  its  doctrines, 
and  neglect  to  investigate  its  moral  precepts ; 
and  when  we  confine  our  views  to  a  few  points 
in  the  system  of  revelation,  and  neglect  to  con- 
template its  whole  range,  in  all  its  aspects  and 
bearings. 

In  the  above,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  modes, 
is  the  law  of  truth  violated  by  the  degenerate  in- 
habitants of  our  world.  The  mischiefs  and  the 
miseries  which  have  followed  its  violation,  in  re- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  nations,  to  the  private 
interests  of  societies,  families,  and  individuals, 
and  to  the  everlasting  concerns  of  mankind,  are 
incalculable,  and  dreadful  beyond  description.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  have 
sprung  the  numerous  abominations  and  cruelties 
connected  with  the  system  of  Pagan  idolatry,  the 
delusions  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  vota- 
ries of  Mahomet,  and  the  pretended  miracles, 
and  "  the  lying  wonders,"  of  thai  church  which 
is  denominated  "  the  mother  of  harlots  and  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth."  It  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  violation  of  this  law,  that  the  thrones  of 
tyrants  have  been  supported,  that  liberty  has  been 
destroyed,  that  public  safety  and  happiness  have 
been  endangered,  that  empires  have  been  over- 
turned, that  nations  have  been  dashed  one  against 
another,  and  that  war  h;is  produced  among  the  hu- 
man race  so  many  overwhelming  desolations.  By 
the  pernicious  influence  of  falsehood,  the  peace 
of  families  has  been  invaded,  their  comforts  blast- 
ed, their  good  name  dishonoured,  their  wealth 
destroyed,  their  hopes  disappointed,  and  their 


bright  prospects  of  happiness  involved  in  a  cloud 
of  darkness  and  despair.  By  the  sophistry  o' 
unprincipled  men,  literature  and  science  have 
been  perverted,  and  the  avenues  to  substantial 
knowledge  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous ;  liti- 
gations have  been  mu'tijdied  without  number; 
human  beings  have  been  agitated,  perplexed,  and 
bewildered  ;  and  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
oppressed  and  robbed  of  their  dearest  enjoyments. 
Could  we  search  the  private  records  of  ancient 
kings,  princes,  and  legislators,  and  trace  the  de- 
ceitful plans  which  have  been  laid  in  palaces  and 
cabinets^-or  could  wc,  at  this  moment,  penetrate 
into  all  the  intrigues,  deceptions,  treacheries, 
plots,  and  machinations,  which  are  going  forward 
in  the  cabinets  of  despots,  the  mansions  of  prin- 
ces, and  the  courts  of  law,  throughout  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  such  a  host  of  falsehoods  and 
"  lying  abominations,"  like  an  army  of  spectres 
from  the  infernal  regions,  would  stare  us  in  the 
face,  as  would  make  us  shrink  back  with  horror 
and  amazement,  and  fill  us  with  astonishment 
that  the  patience  of  the  God  of  heaven  has  been 
so  long  exercised  towards  the  inhabitants  of  such 
a  depraved  and  polluted  world. 

Let  us  now  consider,  for  a  little,  some  of  the 
effects  which  would   inevitably  follow   were  the 
law  of  truth  universally  violated.     In  this  case  a 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion  would  ensue,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  form  any  dis- 
tinct conception.     It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place, 
that    rational   beings    could    never    improve    in 
knowledge,  beyond  the  range  of  the  sensitive  ob- 
jects that  happened  to  De  placed  within  the  sphere 
of  their  personal  observation.     For,  by  far  the 
greaier  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
communications  of  others,  and  from  the  stimulus 
to  intellectual  exertion  which  such  communica- 
tions produce. — Let  us  suppose  a  human  being 
trained  up,  from  infancy,  in  a  wilderness,  by  a 
bear  or  a  wolf,  as  history  records  to  have  been 
the  case  of  several  individuals  in  the  forests  of 
France,  Germanv,  and  Lithuania, — what  know- 
ledge could  such  a  being  acquire  beyond  that  of 
a  brute?     He  might  distinguish  a  horse  from  a 
cow,  and  a  man  from  a  dog,  and  know  that  such 
objects  as  trees,  shrubs,  grass,  flowers,  and  wa- 
ter, existed  around  him  ;  but  knowledge,  strictly 
so  called,  and  the  proper  exercise  of  his  rational 
ficuliies,  he  could  not  acquire,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained  detached    from    other   rational    beings. 
Such  would  be  our  situation,  were  falsehood  uni- 
versal among  men.     We  could  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  nothing  but  what  was  obvious   to  our 
senses  in  the  objects  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded.    We  could  not  know  whether  the  earth 
were  twenty  miles,  or  twenty  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  and  whether  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and 
ranges  of  mountains,  existed  on  its  surface,  un- 
less we  had  made  the  tour  of  it  in  person,  and, 
with  our  own  eves,  surveyed  the  various  objects 
it  contains.    Of  course,  we  should  remain  in  ab 
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loVjte  ijnnrance  of  the  existence  and  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  of  the  moral  relations  of  intelligent 
buings  ti)  their  Creator,  and  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  realities  of  a  future  stale.  For  it  is  only, 
or  chiefly,  through  the  medium  ui testimony,  com- 
bined with  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  truths  and  objects, 

in  the  next  place,  all  confidence  among  intel- 
ligent beinss,  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
Disappointment  would  invariably  attend  every 
purpose  and  resolution,  and  every  scheme  we 
wished  to  execute,  if  it  depended  in  the  least  de- 
gree upon  the  direction  or  assistance  of  others. 
We  durst  not  taste  an  article  of  food  which  we 
received  from  another,  lest  it  should  contain  poi- 
son ;  nor  could  we  ever  construct  a  house  to  shel- 
ter us  from  the  storm,  unless  our  own  physical 
powers  were  adequate  to  the  work.  Were  we 
living  in  Edinburgh,  we  could  never  go  to  Mus- 
selburgh or  Dalkeith,  if  we  were  previously  ig- 
norant of  the  situation  of  these  places  ;  or  were 
we  residing  in  London,  it  would  be  impossible 
fjr  us  ever  to  find  our  way  to  Hommerton  or 
Hampstead,  unless,  after  a  thousand  attempts, 
chance  should  happen  to  direct  us  ;  and  when  we 
arrived  at  either  of  these  villages,  we  should  still 
be  in  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  whether  it  was 
the  place  to  which  we  intended  to  direct  our 
steps.  Confidence  being  destroyed,  there  could 
be  no  friendship,  no  union  of  hearts,  no  affection- 
ate intercourse,  no  social  converse,  no  consola- 
tion or  comfort  in  the  hour  of  distress,  no  hopes 
of  deliverance  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  no 
prospect  of  the  least  enjoyment  from  any  being 
around  us.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  would  feel 
itself  as  in  a  wilderness,  even  when  surrounded 
by  fellow  intelligences,  and  wherever  it  roamed 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  nature,  or  among  the 
mass  of  living  beings  around  it,  it  would  meet 
with  no  affectionate  interchange  of  feelings  and 
sentiments,  and  no  object  on  which  it  could  rest 
for  solace  and  enjoyment.  Every  one  would  feel 
as  if  he  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite 
void,  and  as  if  he  were  the  only  being  residing 
in  the  universe.  In  such  a  case  we  would  flee 
from  the  society  of  men  as  we  would  do  from  a 
lion  or  a  tiger  when  rushing  on  his  prev  ;  and 
hide  ourselves  in  dens,  and  forests,  and  caverns 
of  the  earth,  till  death  should  put  a  period  to  a 
cheerless  and  miserable  existence. 

All  social  intercourses  and  relations  would 
cease  ; — families  could  not  possibly  exist ;  nor 
any  affectionate  intercourse  between  the  sexes  ; 
for  truth,  and  the  confidence  which  is  founded 
upon  it,  are  implied  in  all  the  intercourses  of 
husbands  and  wives,  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  of  parents  and  children  ; — and  consequently, 
the  human  race,  dropping  into  the  grave,  one 
atler  another,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  without 
any  successors,  would,  in  a  short  time,  be  extir- 
pated fiom  the  earth.  In  such  a  state,  kindness 
and  affection  woulrf  never  be  exercised ;  trade 


and  commerce,  buying  and  selling, social  compacts 
and  agreements  would  be  annihilated  ;  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  could  not  exist  ^  and  con- 
sequently, universities,  colleges,  rliurches,  aca- 
demies, schools,  and  every  othei  seminary  of  in- 
struction would  be  unknown.  No  villages,  towns, 
nor  cities  would  be  built ;  no  fields  cultivated; 
no  orchards,  vineyards,  nor  gardens  planted  ;  no 
intercourse  would  exist  between  different  regions 
of  the  globe  ;  and  nothing  but  one  dreary  barren 
waste  would  be  presented  to  the  eve,  throughout 
the  whole  expanse  of  nature.  So  that  were 
truth  completely  banished  from  the  earth,  it 
would  present  a  picture  of  that  dark  and  dismal 
region  where  "  all  liars  have  their  portion  I" 
where  all  are  deceivers  emd  deceived,  and  where 
the  hopeless  mind  roams  amidst  innumerable 
false  intelligences,  for  one  ray  of  comfort,  or  one 
confidential  spirit  in  which  it  may  confide,  but 
roams  in  vain. 

In  short,  were  truth  banished  not  only  from 
this  world,  but  fi-om  the  universe  at  large,  cea- 
tion  would  be  transformed  into  a  chaos ;  the 
bond  which  now  connects  angels  and  archangels, 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  in  one  harmonious  union, 
would  be  forever  dissolved;  the  inhabitants  of  all 
worlds  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  universal 
anarchy  ,  they  would  shun  each  other's  society, 
and  remain  as  so  many  cheerless  and  insulated 
wretches,  amidst  the  gloom  and  desolations  of 
universal  nature  ;  all  improvements  in  know- 
ledge, and  all  progressive  advances  towards  moral 
perfection,  would  be  forever  interrupted  ;  and 
happiness  would  be  banished  from  the  whole  in- 
telligent system.  Every  mind  would  become  the 
seat  of  terror  and  suspense,  and  would  be  haunt- 
ed with  frightful  spectres  and  dreadful  expecta- 
tions. The  government  of  the  Eternal  would 
be  subverted,  the  moral  order  of  the  intelligent 
system  overturned  ;  all  subordination  would 
cease,  and  misery  would  reign  uncontrolled 
throughout  every  region  of  intellectual  existence. 
For  truth  is  implied  in  the  principle  of  love  ;  it 
is  essential  to  its  existence ;  so  that  the  one  can- 
not operate  except  on  the  basis  of  the  other  :  and 
we  have  already  shown,  that  the  destruction  of 
love  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  order,  and  ot 
all  happiness  among  intelligent  beings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dreadful  effects  which 
would  inevitably  follow,  were  the  law  under  con- 
sideration reversed  or  universally  violated.  In 
our  world  this  law  has,  hitherto,  been  on\y par- 
tially violated  ;  yet  what  dreadful  mischiefs,  be- 
yond calculation,  and  even  beyond  conception, 
has  its  frequent  violation  created  !  Ever  since 
that  moment  when  "  the  father  of  lies"  deceived 
the  first  human  pair,  how  many  thousands  of 
millions  of  liars  have  trodden  in  his  footsteps! 
and  what  a  host  of  falsehoods  has  followed  in 
their  train,  which  have  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  moral  system,  and  robbed  the  wsrld  of  hap- 
piness and  repose !    Yet  how  litt'e  are  we  affect- 
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ed  by  the  Frequent  violations  of  this  law  ?  and 
how  seldom  do  we  reflect,  that  every  fuiscliiMid 
we  unadvisedly  "Iter,  is  an  iiifriiigcmoni  i>f  lliat 
law  on  which  rest  the  throne  of  the  Almi^'hiy 
and  llie  eternal  i^ippiness  of  the  universe  ?  For 
if  one  he  may  be  palliated  or  vindicated,  on  iho 
same  principle  we  mi<>ht  vindicale  a  thousand, 
and  a  million,  and  millions  of  millions,  till  filse- 
hooti  became  universal  among  all  ranks  of 
beings  and  till  ihe  moral  order  of  the  inlelligent 
creation  was  coniplelely  subverted.  Of  how 
much  importance  is  it  then,  thai  an  inviolable  at- 
tachment 10  truth,  in  its  minutest  ramiticalions, 
be  early  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
by  persuasiiin,  by  precept,  by  e.\am|)le,  by  rea- 
soning, and  bv  a  vivid  representation  of  its  im- 
portance, and  of  its  inestimable  benefits?  and 
how  careful  should  we  be  to  preserve  them  from 
all  incentives  to  the  practice  of  lying,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  company  of  those  ''  whose  mouih 
speakeih  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right 
hand  of  falsehood.'' 

Were  falsehood  universally  detested,  end  the 
loveof  truth  universally  cherished  ;  were  asingle 
lie  never  more  to  be  uttered  by  any  inhabitant  of 
this  globe,  what  a  mighty  change  would  be  ef- 
fected in  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  what  a 
glorious  radiance  would  be  diffused  over  all  the 
movements  of  the  intelligent  system  ?  The 
whole  host  of  liars,  perjurers,  sharpers,  seducers, 
slanderers,  tale-bearers,  quacks,  thieves,  swin- 
dlers, harpies,  fraudulent  dealers,  false  friends, 
flatterers,  corrupt  judges,  despots,  sophists,  hypo- 
crites, and  religious  impostors,  with  the  count- 
less multitude  of  frauds,  treacheries,  impositions, 
falsehoods,  and  distresses  which  have  followed  in 
their  train,  would  instantly  disappear  from  among 
men.  The  beams  of  truth,  penetrating  through 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  error,  and  perplexity, 
produced  by  sophists,  sceptics,  and  deceivers, 
which  have  so  long  enveloped  the  human  mind, 
would  diffuse  a  lustre  and  a  cheerfulness  on  the 
face  of  the  moral  world,  like  the  mild  radiance 
of  the  morning  after  a  dark  and  lempesluous 
night.  Confidence  would  be  restored  through- 
out every  department  of  social  life  ;  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  distrust  would  no  longer  rankle 
in  the  human  breast;  and  unfeigned  affection, 
fidelity,  and  friendship,  would  unite  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  With  what  a  beauti- 
ful simplicity,  and  with  what  smoothness  and 
harmony  would  the  world  of  trade  move  onward 
in  all  its  transactions  I  How  many  cares  and 
anxieties  would  vanish  !  how  many  perplexities 
would  cease  !  and  how  many  ruinous  litiuaiions 
would  be  prevented  ?  For  the  violation  of  truth 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  those 
disputes  respecting  property,  which  have  plung- 
ed so  many  fimilies  into  suspense  and  wretched- 
ness. The  tribunals  of  justice  would  be  purified 
from  every  species  of  sophistry  and  deceit  ;  and 
tbo  promises  of  kings,  and  the  leagues  of  nations, 


would  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate.  Scifnc* 
would  rapidly  advance  towards  perfect!  in  ;  for, 
as  all  its  prirrci|)les  and  doctrines  are  foundea 
upon  facts,  when  truth  is  universally  held  invio- 
lable, the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  will  always 
be  fairly  represented.  Every  fact  asserted  by 
voyagers  and  travellers,  in  relation  to  the  jihysi- 
cal  or  the  moral  world,  and  every  detail  of  ex- 
periments maile  by  the  chemist  and  the  philoso- 
pher, would  form  a  sure  ground-work  for  the 
development  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error; 
without  the  least  suspicion  arising  in  the  mind 
respecting  the  veracity  of  the  persons  on  whose 
testimony  we  rely.  For  want  of  this  confidence 
the  mind  has  been  perplexed  and  distracted  by 
the  jarring  statements  of  travellers,  naturalists, 
and  historians  ;  false  theories  have  been  fram- 
ed ;  systems  have  been  reared  on  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision  ;  the  foundations  of  science 
have  been  shaken  ;  its  utility  called  in  question, 
and  its  most  sublime  discoveries  overlooked  and 
disregarded. 

In  fine,  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  many 
of  the  sublime  objects  of  religion,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  a  future  world,  would  be  dispelled,  were 
falsehood  unknown,  and  truth  beheld  in  its  na- 
tive light ;  and  religion,  purified  from  every  mix- 
ture of  error  and  delusion,  would  appear  arrayed 
in  its  own  heavenly  radiance,  and  attract  the  love 
and  the  admiration  of  men.  When  exhibited 
in  its  native  grandeur  and  simplicity,  all  doubts 
respecting  its  divine  origin  would  soon  evanish 
from  the  mind — the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
doctrines  would  be  recognised  as  worthy  of  its 
Author  ;  and  all  its  moral  requisitions  would  be 
perceived  to  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  order,  and  the  ever 
lasting  happiness  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
Divine  truth  irradiating  every  mind,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  emanations  of  heavenly  love, 
would  dispel  the  gloom  which  now  hangs  over 
many  sincere  and  pious  minds ;  would  unite 
man  to  man,  and  man  to  God  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world,  freed  from  every  doubt,  error, 
and  perplexity,  would  move  forward  in  harmony 
and  peace,  to  join  "  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven." 

THE  TENTH  COMMANDMEIfT. 

"  Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house, 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor 
his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  hia 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thtngthat  it  thy  neigh' 
hour's." 

Every  precept  of  the  law  to  which  I  hava 
hitherto  adverted,  has  a  reference  not  on'y  to  the 
external  conduct  of  moral  agents,  but  also  to  th* 
internal  motives  or  principles  from  which  thai 
conduct  proceeds.    This  is  evident  from  thi;  con- 
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•idiraiions  already  stated,  anJ  rroni  the  whole 
tenor  of  Divine  Revelation  , — and  it  is  in  unison 
with  reason,  and  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  action 
is  to  be  estimated,  according  to  tlie  intention  of 
the  actor,  and  the  disposition  from  which  it 
flows.  That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  tliis  point, 
the  Supreme  Legislator  closes  the  decalogue 
with  a  command,  which  has  a  reference  solely  to 
the  desires  and  dispositionsof  the  mind  :  "  Thou 
shall  not  covet  "  Covetousness  consists  in  an 
inordinate  desire  of  earthly  objects  and  enjoy- 
ments. This  desire,  when  uniformly  indulged, 
leads  to  a  breach  of  almost  every  other  precept  of 
the  Divine  law  ;  and  is  the  source  of  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  human 
race.  It  leads  to  a  breach  of  the  eighth  com- 
mand, by  exciting  either  to  fraudulent  dealings,  or 
to  direct  acts  of  theft  and  robbery. — It  ieaiis  to 
a  breach  of  the  ninth  command,  by  cherishing  the 
principle  of  falsehood  which  is  implied  in  every 
fraudulent  transaction. — It  leads  to  a  violation  of 
the  sixth  command,  by  engendering  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge against  those  who  stand  in  the  vvay  of  its 
gratification  ;  and  by  exciting  the  covetous  man 
lo  the  commission  of  murder,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  avaricious  desires. — It  also  leads  to  a 
violation  of  the  seventh  command ;  for,  when  one 
"  covets  his  neighbour's  wife,"  the  next  step  is 
to  endeavour  to  withdraw  her  affection  from  her 
husband,  and  to  plunge  a  family  into  misery  and 
distress. — It  also  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
precept  of  the  law,  not  only  as  it  steels  the  heart 
against  those  kindly  filial  affections  which  child- 
ren ought  to  exercise  towards  their  parents,  but 
as  it  excites  them  to  withhold  from  their  parents, 
when  in  old  age  and  distress,  those  external  com- 
forts which  are  requisite  to  their  happiness,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  ofaffectionate  children  to  pro- 
vide. And,  when  covetousness  has  thus  led  to 
the  breach  of  every  other  precept  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  it  follows,  that  all  the  precepts  of 
the  first  table  are  also  virtually  violated.  For  all 
the  commandments  of  the  first  table  are  briefly 
summed  up  in  thiscomprehensiveprecept,"  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart:" 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible,  nay,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  suppose,  that  supreme 
love  to  the  Creator  can  reside  in  the  same  breast 
in  which  ^n  inordinate  desire  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments reigns  uncontrolled,  and  in  which  love  to 
man  has  no  existence.  So  that  covetousness 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  barrier  which 
separates  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  also 
as  the  polluted  f  )untain  from  whence  flow  all  the 
moral  abominations  and  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
The  more  obvious  and  direct  manifestation  of 
this  principle  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  a^  Avarice,  or  an  inordinate  desire  of  riches. 
And  what  a  countless  host  of  evils  has  flowed 
from  this  unhallowed  passion,  both  in  relation  to 
individuals,  to  families,  to  nations,  and  to  thii 
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world  at  large!  In  relation  «o  the  avaricious 
man  himself,  could  we  trace  all  the  eager  desires, 
anxieties,  perplexities,  and  cares,  which  harass 
his  soul ;  the  fraudulent  schemes  he  is  obliged  to 
contrive,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object ;  the 
miserable  shifts  to  which  he  is  reduced,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  common  honesty; 
the  mass  of  contradictions,  and  the  medley  of 
falsehoods,  to  which  he  is  always  obliged  to  have 
recourse  ;  ihenumerousdisappointments  to  which 
his  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  continually  exposes 
him,  and  by  which  his  soul  is  pierced  as  with  so 
many  daggers — we  should  behold  a  wretched 
being,  the  prey  of  restless  and  contending  pas- 
sions, with  a  mind  full  of  falsehoods,  deceitful 
schemes,  and  grovelling  affections,  like  a  cage- 
full  ofevery  unclean  and  hateful  bird, — a  mmd  in- 
capable of  any  rational  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and 
entirely  incapacitated  for  relishing  the  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come.  Such  a  man  is 
not  only  miserable  himself,  but  becomes  a  moral 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  around  him; 
stinting  his  own  fainily  of  its  necessary  comforts  ; 
oppressing  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ;  grasp- 
ing with  insatiable  fangs  every  house,  tenement, 
and  patch  of  land  within  his  reach  ;  hurrying 
poor  unfortunate  debtors  to  jail ;  selling  adrift 
the  poor  and  needy  from  their  long-accustomed 
dwellings;  and  presenting  to  the  young  and 
thoughtless  a  picture,  which  is  too  frequently 
copied,  of  an  immortal  mind  immersed  in  the 
mire  of  the  most  degrading  passions,  and  wor- 
shipping and  serving  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever. 

In  relation  to  large  communities  and  nations, 
this  grovelling  passion  has  produced,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  most  mischievous  and  destruc- 
tive effects.  It  has  plundered  palaces,  churches, 
seals  of  learning,  and  repositories  of  art;  it  has 
polluted  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  tribunals 
of  justice  ;  it  has  corrupted  magistrates,  judges, 
and  legislators ;  and  has  transformed  many  even 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  into  courtly  syco- 
phants, and  hunters  after  places  and  pensions. 
It  has  ground  whole  nations  to  poverty,  under 
the  load  of  taxation  ;  it  has  levelled  spacious 
cities  with  the  dust;  turned  fruitful  fields  into  a 
wilderness  ;  spread  misery  over  whole  empires  ; 
drenched  the  earth  with  human  gore  ;  and  waded 
through  fields  of  blood  in  order  to  satiate  its  un- 
governable desires.  What  has  led  to  most  of 
the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  in  every 
age,  but  the  insatiable  cravings  of  this  restless 
and  grovelling  passion?  It  was  the  cursed  love 
of  gold  that  excited  the  Spaniards  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  violate 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  mas- 
sacre, and  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrid  cruelties 
on  their  unoffending  inhabitants.  It  is  the  same 
principle,  blended  vvith  the  lust  of  power,  which 
still  actuates  the  infatuated  rulers  of  that  unhappy 
nation,  in  their  vain  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
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indt^nJence  of  iheir  former  colonies.  The 
same  principle  commenced,  ami  slill  carries  on, 
that  abominable  traiFic,  tlio  slave  traile, — a  iralJic 
which  lias  entailed  misery  on  millions  of  the 
sons  uT  Africa ;  which  has  exciied  wars,  and 
feuds,  and  massacres,  among  her  numerous 
tribes  ;  which  has  forever  separated  fnun  each 
otiier  broiliersand  sisters,  parents  and  childrfii  ; 
which  has  sutTocated  thousands  of  human  beinj^s 
in  the  cells  of  a  floating  dungeon,  and  plunged 
ten  thousands  into  a  watery  grave ; — a  traffic 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  human  species  ;  which 
has  transformed  civilized  men  into  infernal  fiends; 
which  has  trampled  on  every  principle  of  justice  ; 
which  has  defaced  the  image  of  God  in  man,  and 
extinguished  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the 
minds  of  the  ferocious  banditti  which  avarice 
has  employed  for  accomplishing  her  nefarious 
designs  .* 

Ambition,  or,  an  inordinate  desire  of  power, 
superiority,  and  distinction,  is  another  modifica- 
tion of  this  malignant  principle.  This  passion  is 
manifested,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  men 
of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life.  It  is  displayed  in  the  school-room 
by  the  boy  who  is  always  eager  to  stand  fore- 
most in  his  class  ;  in  the  ball-room,  by  the  lady 
who  is  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  of  her  splendid 
attire  ;  in  the  corporation-hall,  by  the  citizen  who 
struts  with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity,  and  is 
ever  and  anon  aiming  at  pompous  harangues; 
on  the  bench,  by  the  haughty  and  overbearing 
judge  ;  in  the  church,  by  those  rulers  who,  like 
Diotrephes,  "Love  to  have  the  pre-eminence  ;" 
in  the  pulpit,  by  the  preacher  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  excite  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a 
surrounding  audience  ;  in  the  streets,  by  the  pom- 
pous airs  of  the  proud  dame,  the  coxcomb,  and 
the  dashing  squire ;  in  the  village,  by  him  who 
has  a  better  house,  and  a  longer  purse,  than  his 
neighbours;  in  the  hamlet,  hy  ihe  peasant  who 
can  lift  the  heaviest  stone,  or  fight  and  wrestle 
with  the  greatest  strength  or  asility  ;  and  in  the 
dty,  by  the  nobleman  who  endeavours  to  rival 
all  his  compeers  in  the  magnificence  of  his  man- 
sion, and  the  splendour  of  his  equipage;  among 
the  learned,  by  their  eager  desire  to  spread  their 
name  to  the  world,  and  to  extend  their  fame  to 
succeeding  generations  ;  and  among  all  classes 

*  Thnt  this  accursed  traffic  Is  still  carried  on,  wUh 
nnabateil  vigour,  by  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe, 
appeirs  from  the  followin^statemenl:  —"The  boats 
of  a  British  Frisate,  the  Maidstone,  boarded.  In 
eleven  days  of  June,  1S24,  no  less  than  ten  French 
vessels,  at  a  sin?lespot  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  the 
measurement  of  which  vessels  was  bet  ween  1400  and 
ICOO  tons,  while  they  were  destined  for  the  Incarce- 
ration—we  raisht  say,  the  living  burial— of  3ooo  hu- 
man beings  1"  The  report  to  Governraentsays — "The 
schooner  La  Louisa,  Capt.  Armand,  arriveil  at  Oan- 
daloupe,  durui?  the  first  days  of  April,  1824,  with  a 
cargo  of  200  negroes,  the  reTO«!>i//frof  a  complement 
of  375,  whi  ,h  the  vessel  had  on  board  The  vessel 
not  b<>ini  large  enou2h  to  accommodate  so  great  a 
number  of  men,  Ov;  overplita  trere  consigned  ALIVE 
•o  ihewave*  by  the  Captain  I" 


who  assume  airs  of  importance,  on  account  of  tbc 
antiquity  of  their  families,  their  wealth,  iheir  n- 
|)l»iis  uf  heroism,  and  their  patrimonial  posses- 
sions. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  worlH 
that  ambition  has  displayed  its  most  dreadful  en- 
ergies,  and  its  most  overwhelming  devastations. 
In  order  to  gain  possession  of  a  throne,  it  has 
thrown  whole  nations  into  a  state  of  convulsion 
and  alarm.  The  road  to  political  power  and  pre- 
eminence, has  been  prepared  by  the  overflow  of 
truth  andjuslico,  by  fomenting  feuds  and  conten- 
tions, by  bribery,  murder,  and  assassinations,  by 
sanguinary  battles,  by  the  plunder  of  whole  pro- 
vinces, the  desolation  of  cities  and  villages,  and 
by  the  sighs,  the  groans,  and  lamentations  of  un- 
numbered widows  and  orphans.  In  order  to 
raise  a  silly  mortal  to  despotic  power  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  how  many  human  victims  have 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  ambition!  how 
many  families  have  been  rent  asunder,  and  plung- 
ed into  irremediable  ruin  I  and  how  many  illustri- 
ous patriots  have  been  immured  in  dungeons, 
and  have  expired  under  the  axe  of  the  execution- 
er! At  the  present  moment,  the  fertile  vales  of 
Mexico,  the  mountains  and  plains  of  South 
America,  the  forests  of  the  Burmese,  and  the 
shores  of  Turkey  and  of  Greece,  are  every  where 
covered  with  the  ravages  of  this  fell  destroyer, 
whose  path  is  always  marked  with  desolation  and 
bloodshed.  To  recount  all  the  evils  which  am- 
bition has  produced  over  this  vast  globe,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  struggles  and  con- 
tests of  nations,  and  of  the  sorrows  and  suflerings 
of  mankind.  So  insatiable  is  this  ungovernable 
passion,  that  the  whole  earth  appears  a  field  too 
small  for  its  malignant  operations.  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  having  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world,  wept,  because  he  had 
not  another  world  to  conquer.  Were  there  no 
physical  impediments  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
this  detestable  passion,  it  would  ravage,  not  only 
the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  but  the  whole  of  the 
planetary  worlds  ;  it  would  range  from  system  to 
system,carrying  ruin  and  devastation  in  its  train, 
till  the  material  universe  was  involved  in  misery 
and  desolation  ;  and  it  would  attempt  to  subvert 
even  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dismal  and  destructive 
effects  of  covetousness,  when  prosecuting  the 
paths  of  avarice  and  ambition:  and  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  uniformly  accompanied  in  its 
progress,  with  pride,  envy,  discontentment,  and 
restless  desires, — it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  were 
it  left  to  reign  without  control  over  the  human 
mind,  it  would  soon  desolate  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  produce  all  the  destructive  effects 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  would  flow 
from  a  imiversal  violation  of  the  other  precepts 
of  God's  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  ContentmerU, — the  duty 
implied  in  this  command,  would  draw  along  with 
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It  :\n  unnumbered  train  of  blnssings,  and  would 
restore  tranquillity  and  repose  to  our  distracted 
worlil.  To  be  contented  under  the  allotments  of 
till!  providence  of  God,  is  one  of  the  first  and 
fundamental  duties  of  every  rational  creature. 
By  contentment  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
disposal,  we  recognise  God  as  the  supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe  ;  as  directed  by  infinite 
wisdom,  in  the  distribution  of  his  bounty  among 
the  children  of  men  ;  as  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  eternal  and  immutable  justice,  in  all  his  pro- 
vidential arrangt^ments  ;  and  as  actuated  bv  a 
principle  of  unbounded  benevolence,  which  has 
8.  regard  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures. Under  the  government  of  such  a  Being, 
we  have  abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  con- 
tented and  resigned,  but  to  be  glad  and  to  rejoice. 
"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad,  let 
the  multitude  of  the  isles  thereof  rejoice."  How- 
ever scanty  may  be  the  portion  of  earthly  good 
measured  out  to  us  at  present,  and  however  per- 
plexing and  mysterious  the  external  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  may  now  be  involved,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  under  ihe  government  of  un- 
erring wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence,  all 
Buch  dispensations  shall  ultimately  be  found  to 
have  been,  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but 
conducive  to  our  present  and  everlasting  inte- 
rests. Were  such  sentiments  and  affections  to 
pervade  the  minds  of  all  human  beings,  what  a 
host  of  malignant  passions  would  be  chased  away 
from  the  hearts  and  from  the  habitations  of  men? 
Restless  cares,  and  boundless  and  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, which  constitute  the  source  and  the  essence 
of  misery,  would  no  longer  agitate  and  torment 
the  human  mind.  Voluptuousness  would  no  lon- 
ger riot  at  the  table  of  luxury  on  dainties,  wrung 
from  the  sweat  of  thousands  ; — nor  avarice  glut 
its  insatiable  desires  with  the  spoils  of  the  widow 
Rnd  the  orphan; — nor  ambition  ride  in  triumph 
over  the  miseries  of  a  suffering  world.  Every 
one,  submissive  to  the  allotments  of  his  Creator, 
and  grateful  for  that  portion  of  his  bounty  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow,  would  view  the 
wealth  and  enjoyments  of  his  neighbour  with  a 
kind  and  benignant  eye,  and  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  all  around  him.  Benevolence  and 
(jeace  would  diffuse  their  benign  influence  over 
the  nations,  and  mankind,  delivered  from  the  fear 
of  every  thing  that  might  "  hurt  or  destroy," 
would  march  forward  in  harmony  and  affection, 
lo  that  happier  world  where  every  wish  will  be 
crowned,  and  every  holy  desire  satisfied  in  God 
»'  their  exceeding  great  reward." 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  on  the  observance  o" 
this  law,  which  closes  the  Decalogue,  and  which 
5ias  a  reference  to  a  single  affection  of  the  mind 
— the  order  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  sys- 
tem almost  entirely  depends.  Let  the  flood- 
gates of  Covetousness  be  burst  open,  and  let  it 
Bow  in  every  direction  without  control, — in  a 
wliOTt  period  the  world  is  desolated,  and  over- 


whelmed with  a  deluge  of  miseries.  Let  the 
current  of  every  passion  and  desire  be  restrained 
within  its  legitimate  boundary,  and  let  content- 
ment take  up  its  residence  in  every  heart,  and 
this  deluge  will  soon  be  dried  up,  and  a  new  world 
will  appear,  arrayed  in  all  the  loveliness,  and 
verdure,  and  beauty  of  Eden.  May  Jehovah 
hasten  it  in  his  time ! 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding 
sketches,  to  illustrate  the  re<isona6^ene«s  of  those 
laws  which  God  has  promulgated  for  regulating 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  intelligent  creation.  If 
the  propriety  of  these  illustrations  be  admitted, 
they  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  The  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  is  holy  and  just  and  good." 
In  like  manner  it  might  have  been  shown,  that 
all  the  Apostolic  injunctions,  and  other  precepts 
recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiralio""!,  are  accor- 
dant with  the  dictates  of  reason,  ind  with  the 
relations  of  moral  agents  ;  for  tliey  are  all  so 
many  subordinate  ramifications  of  the  principles 
and  laws,  which  I  have  already  illustrated. 

General  Conclusions  and  Remarks,  founded  on 
the  preceding  illustrations. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  chapter  with  the 
statement  of  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
moral  law,  founded  on  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages;  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  inferences  deduc- 
ed from  the  general  subject  which  has  now  occu- 
pied our  attention. 

I.  In  the  Jirst  place,  one  obvious  conclusion 
from  the  preceding  illustrations  is.  That  the 
laws  of  God  are  not  the  commands  of  an  arbitra- 
ry Sovereign,  but  are  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  and  on  the  relations  which  exist  in  the 
intelligent  system.  Many  divines,  especially 
those  of  the  supralapsarian  school,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  every  regulation  of  the  Deity 
to  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  I  have  been  told 
that,  in  one  of  the  Latin  treatises  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  Su  An 
drews,  there  is  a  sentiment  to  the  following  pur- 
pose: "  That  such  is  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God,  that  had  it  so  pleased  him,  he  might  have 
made  every  precept  of  the  moral  law  given  to 
man  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  now  find  it." 
A  sentiment  more  directly  repugnant  to  the  scrip- 
tural  character  of  God,  and  to  every  view  we 
can  take  of  the  divine  attributes,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  entertain  ;  and  it 
shows  us  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  when  we  attempt  to  push  cer- 
tain theological  dogmas  to  an  extreme.  If  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  the  Deity  capable  of  such  an 
act,  it  would  overturn  all  the  grounds  on  which 
we  are  led  to  contemplate  him  as  glorious,  amia- 
ble, and  adorable.  At  some  future  period  in  the 
revolutions  of  eternit/,  his  love,  his  rectitude 
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ail  I  ills  raiihfiilness,  mi;;ht  be  changed  into  molc- 
voUmicc,  injustice,  and  lalsthoiHi.  If  ilie  rtM]iii- 
silions  of  the  mural  law  (lf|)t'ndcd  solelv  on  (he 
Divinu  Sovereignly,  ll'en  (here  is  no  iiilu-renl 
excellence  io  virtue  ;  and  iliefi,  faisehoocl,  niiir- 
dor,  idolatry,  profiiiiliy,  criirliy,  wars,  devasla- 
/ions,  and  the  nialevolinC''  of  infernal  demons, 
(niohl  become  equally  amiable  and  exctllenl  as 
Iruth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  tlio  soii^js  and 
adorations  of  angels  ;  provided  the  Deiiy  willed 
the  change  to  take  place.  But  this  is  inipo!<si- 
ble;  and  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  preced- 
ing illustrations,  that,  were  moial  laws,  directly 
opposite  to  those  contained  in  the  scriptural 
code,  to  bo  prescribed  to  men,  or  to  any  other 
class  of  moral  agents,  not  only  would  misery 
reign  uncontrolled  through  the  universe,  but,  in 
a  short  lime,  the  ojieration  of  such  laws  would 
annihilate  the  whole  intelligent  creation. 

It  is  evident,  tlien,  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
founded  on  the  will  of  God,  but  on  the  relations 
of  intelligent  beings,  and  on  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  its  tendency 
to  pro<Juce  happiness  throughout  the  intelligent 
system.  This  idea  nearly  coincides  with  that 
of  some  of  our  modern  moralists,  who  maintain 
"  that  virtue  is  founded  on  utility," — if,  by  utility, 
is  meant  a  tendency  to  promote  happiness.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows,  from  this  position,  as 
some  moralists  have  concluded,  that  utility  is  the 
guide,  or  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  direct- 
ed in  our  nwral  conduct.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  rule  which  directs  the  conduct  of  the 
Divine  Being,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
system  of  creation,  whose  knowledge  extends 
from  eternity  past,  to  eternity  to  come,  and  who 
perceives,  at  one  glance,  the  remotest  conse- 
quences of  every  action.  But  it  cannot  be  a  rule 
for  subordinate  intelligences,  and  especially  for 
man,  who  stands  near  the  lowest  degree  of  the 
scale  of  intellectual  existence.  From  the  limit- 
ed range  of  view  to  which  he  is  confined,  he 
rannot  trace  the  remote  consequences  of  any 
particular  action,  the  bearings  it  may  have  on 
unnumbered  individuals,  and  the  relation  in 
which  it  may  stand  to  the  concerns  of  the  eter- 
nal world.  An  action  which,  to  our  limited 
view,  may  appear  either  beneficial  or  inditfer- 
ent,  may  involve  a  principle  which,  if  traced  to 
its  remotest  consequences,  would  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  moral  universe.  It  mi^ht  ap- 
pear, at  first  view,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
society,  that  an  old  unfeeling  miser  should  be 
gently  suffocated,  and  his  treasures  apjilied  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  asylums  for  the  aged 
poor,  and  seminaries  of  instruction  for  the  youno. 
But  the  principle  which  would  sanction  such  an 
action,  if  generally  acted  upon,  would  lead  to 
universal  plunder,  robbery,  and  bloodshed.  To 
tell  a  lie  to  a  child,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  take 
a  nauseous  medicine  which  is  essential  to  its 
recovery  from   disease,  may  appear,  in  sucb  a 


case,  to  have  a  bene»olcnt  tendency;  but  w« 
have  already  .shown,  that  were  such  a  principia 
universally  admiiitd,  it  would  introduce  anarchy 
and  misery  lliroiigli  the  universe,  and  would  uU 
timatcly  annihilate  the  intelligent  creation. 
Man,  in  his  present  state,  can  be  directed  onlv 
by  poxitive  taws  proceding  from  the  Almighty, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  alone  can  trace  all 
their  consequences  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
universe,  and  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 
These  laws  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures — a 
comprehensive  siiniinary  of  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  illustrations.  And  we 
know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  in  every  country 
where  these  laws  are  either  unknown,  or  not 
recognised,  there  is  no  fi.ted  standard  of  morals  : 
and  vice,  in  its  various  ramifications,  almost 
universally  prevails. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  we  may  infer 
— that  a  full  ami  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine lav)  is  a  most  reasonable  requisition.  Men 
are  too  frequently  disposed  to  view  the  commands 
of  Go<l  a.s  the  dictates  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign. 
There  is  a  secret  thought  that  occasionallj 
lodges  in  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  that 
the  law  of  God  is  too  extensive  and  rigorous  in 
its  demands,  accompanied  with  a  secret  wish, 
that  the  severity  of  its  requisitions  could  be  a 
little  modified  or  relaxed.  Every  man  is  sub- 
ject to  some  "besetting  sin,"  and  he  is  apt  to 
say  within  himself — "  If  I  were  allowed  but  a 
little  license  with  regard  to  one  precept  of  the 
law,  I  would  endeavour  to  do  what  I  could  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  rest."  But, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  both  with  the  benevolenct 
of  the  Deity,  and  with  the  happiness  of  his  moral 
creation,  either  to  modify  or  to  relax  any  one  re- 
quirement of  his  law;  for  it  is  aperfect\aw,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  impairing 
its  excellence  and  utility.  Were  he  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  in  effect,  to  shut  up  the  path  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  misery 
upon  the  universe.  Although  it  is  impossible  for 
man  in  his  present  degraded  condition,  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  this  law,  yet  nothing  short 
of  perfect  obedience  ought  to  be  his  aim.  For 
in  as  far  as  we  fall  short  of  it,  in  so  far  do  we 
fall  short  of  happiness;  and  consequently,  till  that 
period  arrives  when  our  obedience  shall  reach 
the  summit  of  perfection,  our  happiness  must  re- 
main incomplete,  and  a  certain  portion  of  misery 
must  be  expected  to  mingle  itself  «-iih  all  our  en- 
joyments. 

II.  There  is  so  intimate  a  connexion  between 
all  the  parts  of  the  Divine  law,  that  the  habitual 
violation  of  any  one  precept  necessarily  includes 
the  violation  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  other  precepts.  This  is  evident  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  preceding  illustrations.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  breach  of  the  first  com- 
mandment includes  pride,  falsehood,  blasphemy, 
ingratitude,  and  hatred  of  moral  excellenco ,  and 
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diat  it  leads  to  injustice,  cruelty,  murder,  ob- 
sceniijr,  and  the  most  revoltino  abouiinalioiis.  A 
breach  of  the  fifth  involves  a  principle  which 
would  sap  the  foundations  of  all  government  and 
moral  order,  and  iransforcn  six;iety  into  a  rabble 
of  lawless  banditti.  The  violation  of  the  eighth 
is  connected  with  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cove- 
tousness,  and  leads  to  o|ipressioa,  robbery,  plun- 
der, murders,  artd  the  devastation  of  empires  ; 
and  the  violation  of  the  tenth,  thoigh  consisting 
onlv  in  the  indulger»oe  of  an  irregular  desire,  is 
the  origin  of  almost  every  other  spexiies  of  moral 
turpitude,  in  relation  either  to  God  or  to  man. 
tn  like  manner  it  might  be  shown,  that  the  strict 
and  regular  observance  of  any  one  precept  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  a  regard  for  all  the  other 
requirements  t)f  God's  law. 

III.  It  appears,  from  the  preceding  iiluslra- 
lions,  that  a  universal  violation  of  any  otie  of  the 
six  precepts  of  the  second  table  of  the  law,  would 
lead  to  tlie  entire  destruction  of  the  human  race. 
tn  the  case  of  the  sixth  commandment  being  sup- 
posed to  be  reversed,  or  universally  violated,  this 
effect  would  be  most  rapidly  produced  ;  but  the 
destruction  and  complete  extirpation  of  human 
beings  from  the  earth  would  be  as  certainly  ef- 
fected, in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations, 
by  the  universal  violation  of  any  one  of  the  other 
five  precepts.  Some  of  tlie  circumstances  which 
would  necessarily  produce  this  etrecl,  are  alluded 
lo,  in  the  preceding  illustration  of  these  pre- 
cepts. And  as  the  first  principle  of  the  moral 
law,  love  to  God,  is  the  foundation  of  the  precepts 
contained  in  the  second  table,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  same  effect  would  ultimately  follovv  from  a 
Universal  -violation  of  the  first  four  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue. 

IV.  It  follows  from  what  lias  hitherto  been 
flated.  That  the  moral  law  has  never  yet  been 
finiversally  violated,  nor  has  any  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts been  completely  reversed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  Every  individual, 
af  all  the  millions  of  mankind  that  have  existed 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  has,  indeed,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  broken  every  one  of  the  command- 
ments of  God;  but  such  breaches  have  not  been 
constant  and  uniform,  and  running  through  every 
action  he  performed.  Falsehood  has  alwavs 
been  mingled  with  a  portion  of  truth,  theft  with 
honesty,  cruelty  with  clemency  and  mercy,  an- 
archy with  subordination,  and  licentiousness  with 
chastity  and  purity.  It  is  owing  to  this  partial 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature, 
impressed  upon  every  human  heart,  that  the 
world  of  mankind  has  hitherto  been  preserved  in 
existence.  The  partial  violation,  however,  of 
the  divine  law,  which  has  characterized  the  ac- 
tions of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  source 
of  all  iiie  calamities,  miseries,  and  moral  abomi- 
nation:, under  which  the  earth  has  groaned  from 
genera'ion  to  generation;  and,  in  proportion  to 
ihe  ext^ittt  of  this  violatioa,  will  be  the  extent  of 


wretchedness  and  misery  entailed  on  the  tinman' 
race. — That  a  universal  violation  of  God's  law 
has  never  yet  taken  place  in  any  region  of  the 
earth,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  any  want  of  en- 
^"■gyj  or  of  malignity  in  the  principle  of  disobe- 
dience which  is  sealed  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  to 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  physical  impediments 
wliich  he  has  placed  to  prevent  the  diabolical 
passions  of  men  from  raging  without  control. 
Whether  it  be  possible  for  any  class  of  intelligent 
organized  beings  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time, 
under  a  complete  violation  of  the  moral  law,  it  is 
not  (or  us  positively  to  determine ;  but  il  is  evi- 
dent to  a  demonstration,  that  in  the  present  phy- 
sical cofidition  of  the  human  race,  such  a  viola- 
tion would  unhinge  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  exterminate  the  race  of 
Adam  from  the  earth. 

V.  The  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of  the  De- 
calogue is  binding  upon  superior  intelligences, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,  2ls  well  as 
upon  man.  For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, there  may  be  worlds  in  different  regions  of 
the  universe,  and  oven  within  the  bounds  of  our 
planetary  system,  where  their  inhabitants  are 
|)laced  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
man  was  placed  in  his  paradisiacal  state;  and, 
consequently,  where  the  precepts  which  compose 
their  moral  code  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 
But,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  general,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  globes,  which  float  in 
the  immensity  of  space,  dilfer  as  much  in  their 
moral  circumsfances  and  relations,  as  the  globes 
themselves  do  in  their  size,  their  physical  consti- 
tution, and  their  natural  scenery.  I  have  already 
shown,  (p.  78,  &c.)  that  there  are  seven  pre- 
cepts of  our  moral  law  which  are  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  al!  worlds,  namely,  the^r«<,  gecomf, 
third,  fourth,  (seep.  114,)  the  sixth,  the  ninth, 
and  the  tenth.  And,  if  there  be  no  portion  of 
the  intelligent  system  in  which  tuSordination,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  does  not  exist,  then,  the 
fifth  precept  of  our  code  must  also  be  a  law  com- 
mon to  all  intelligences.  It  was  formerly  stated, 
(p.  102,)  that  the  seventh  precept  is  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  law  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  during  the  present  economy  of  Providence ; 
and,  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  universe. 
So  that  the  moral  laws  given  to  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  govern  all  the  other  parts  of  the  universal 
system. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  illustrations,  we  may 
infer,  the  excellency  and  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.  The  Scriptures  contain 
the  most  impressive  evidence  of  their  heavenly 
original  in  their  own  bosom.  The  wide  range 
of  objects  they  embrace,  extending  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  earthly  system,  through  ail 
the  rev<>iulioas  of  time,  to  the  period  of  its  t«rau> 
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nation  *  and  from  tne  countiess  ages  of  elerniiy 
past,  U.  Uie  more  grand  and  diversitied  Scenes  o( 
elerniiy  'o  come — llie  plan  of  Providence  which 
lliey  unfold,  and  tlie  views  lliey  exhibit  of  the 
moral  principles  of  the  Divine  governmtnl,  and 
of  the  subordination  of  all  events  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  glorious  design — the  character  and 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  which  they  illustrate 
by  the  most  impressive  delineations,  and  the 
most  lofty  and  sublime  descriptions — the  views 
they  exhibit  of  the  existence,  the  powers,  the 
caoacities,  the  virtues,  and  the  eniplnyments  of 
superior  orders  of  intellectual  beings — the  de- 
monstration? they  atford  of  the  dignilied  station, 
and  of  the  high  destination  of  man — and  the  sub- 
lime and  awful  scenes  they  unfold,  when  the  earth 
"  shall  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord," 
when  the  throne  of  judgment  shall  be  set,  and 
iho  unnumbered  millions  of  the  race  of  Adam 
shall  be  sissembled  before  the  Judge  of  all — infi- 
nitely surpass  every  thinu  which  the  unassisted 
imaginations  of  men  could  have  devised,  and 
every  thing  which  had  ever  been  attempted  by 
ihe  greatest  sages  of  antiquity,  eiiher  in  prose  or 
in  rhyme;  and,  conseqinritly  prove,  to  a  moral 
demonstration,  that  a  Power  and  Intelligence, 
superior  to  the  human  mind,  must  have  suggest- 
ed such  sublime  conceptions,  and  such  astonish- 
ing ideas;  since  there  are  no  prototypes  ofsuih 
objects  to  be  found  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
the  human  mind. 

But  the  subject  to  which  we  have  been  hither- 
to adverting,  when  properly  considered,  suggests 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  anddivinitv  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  striking,  and,  perhaps,  more  convincing 
than  any  other.  They  unfold  to  us  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe — they  present  to  us  a  sum- 
mary of  moral  principles  and  precepts,  which  is 
applicable  to  all  the  tribes  and  generations  of 
men,  to  all  the  orders  of  angelic  beinjis,  and  to 
all  the  moral  intelligences  that  people  the  ampli- 
tudes of  creation — to  man,  during  his  temporary 
abode  on  earth,  and  to  man,  when  placed  in 
heaven,  so  long  as  eternity  endures — precepts, 
which,  if  universally  observed,  would  banish 
misery  from  the  creation,  and  distribute  happi- 
ness, without  alloy,  among  all  the  intellectual  be- 
ings that  exist  throughout  the  empire  of  God. 
Can  these  things  be  affirmed  of  any  other  system 
of  religion  or  of  morals  that  was  ever  published 
to  the  world?  The  Greek  and  Roman  moralists, 
after  all  their  laboured  investicalions,  could  never 
tifrive  at  any  certain  Hetermination  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  happiness,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining it.  We  are  told  by  Varro,  one  of  the 
most  learned  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that, 
the  heathen  philosophers  had  embraced  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  different  opinions 
respecting  the  supreme  good.  Some  of  them 
taught  that  it  consisted  in  sensual  enjoyment.s, 
and  in  freedom  from  pain ;  others  considered  it 
as  placed  io  study  and  contemplation,  in  military 


glory,  in  riches,  honours,  wealth,  ami  fame.  Soma 
of  their  moral  maxims,  separately  considered^ 
were  rational  and  excellent ;  but  ihey  were  coiv 
necled  with  other  maxims,  which  completely 
neutralized  all  their  virtue,  and  their  tendency  to 
produce  happiness.  Pride,  falsehood,  injustice, 
impurity,  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  apathy  t« 
the  distresses  of  their  feliow-crealures,  wera 
considered  as  quite  consistent  with  their  system 
of  morality;  and  such  malignant  principles  and 
j)ractices  were  blended  with  their  most  virtuous 
actions.  But  we  have  already  shown,  that  the 
uniform  operation  of  such  principles  would  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  happiness, 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  all  order  throughout  the 
intelligent  creation. 

Now,  can  it  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
Jew,  who  had  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a 
shepherd  in  a  desert  country,  who  lived  in  a  rude 
age  of  the  world,  who  had  never  studied  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  and  whose  mind  was  altogether 
incapable  of  tracing  the  various  relations  which 
subsists  between  intelligent  beings  and  their 
Creator,  could  have  investigated  those  mora) 
principles  and  laws  which  form  the  foundation  ot 
the  moral  universe,  and  the  basis  of  the  divino 
government  in  all  worlds;  unless  Ihey  had  been 
communicated  immediately  by  Him,  who,  at  one 
glance,  beholds  all  the  physical  and  moral  rela- 
tions which  exist  throughout  creation,  and  who 
can  trace  the  bearings  and  the  eternal  conse- 
quences of  every  moral  law  ?  Or  can  we  sup- 
pose, that,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  a  multitude  of  writers 
should  appear,  many  of  them  unknown  to  each 
other,  all  of  whom  should  uniformly  recognise 
those  laws  in  their  minutest  bearings  and  rami- 
fications, unless  their  minds  had  been  enlight- 
ened and  directed  by  the  same  powerful  and  ur>- 
erring  Intelligence?  If  these  laws  are  distiiv- 
guished  by  their  extreme  simplicity,  they  are  th» 
more  characteristic  of  their  divine  Author,  who, 
from  the  general  operation  of  a  few  simple  prin- 
ciples and  laws  in  the  system  of  nature,  produces 
all  the  variety  we  perceive  in  the  material  world, 
and  all  the  harmonies,  the  contrasts,  the  beauties, 
and  the  sublimities  of  the  universe.  If  it  be 
asked  whv  these  laws,  which  are  so  rxtremelj 
simple  and  comprehensive,  were  not  discovertid 
nor  recognised  by  the  ancient  sages  ?  It  might 
be  answered,  by  asking  why  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, which  are  also  simple  and  comprehensive, 
were  not  discovered,  till  Nexvlon  arose  to  inves- 
tigate the  agencies  of  nature,  and  to  pour  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  system  of  the  universe?  But 
the  true  reasons  are — the  unassisted  powers  of 
the  human  mind  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
surveying  all  the  moral  relations  which  subsist 
throughout  the  intelligent  system,  and  of  tracing 
those  moral  principles  which  would  apply  to  the 
whole  assemblage  of  moral  agents,  so  as  to  m- 
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CMre  thi  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  of 
the  system  as  one  great  whoie — that  the  laws  of 
God  were  almost  directly  contrary  to  the  lead- 
ing maxims  of  morality  which  prevailed  in  the 
world — and  that  they  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
those  principles  of  pride,  amhitinn,  revenge,  and 
iii{  urity,  which  almost  universally  directed  the 
conduct  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

If,  'hen,  we  find  in  a  book  which  professes  to 
be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  a  system  of  moral 
laws  which  can  clearly  be  shown  to  be  the  ba'sis 
of  th'!  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  eternal  happiness  of 
all  intellectual  beings — it  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof,  if  not  an  unanswerable  argti- 
nient,  that  the  contents  of  that  book  are  of  a  ce- 
lestial origin,  and  were  dictated  by  Him  who 
gave  birth  to  the  whole  system  of  created  be- 
ings. 

VII.  From  this  subject  we  may  learn  the  ab- 
surdity and  pernicious  tendency  of  Antinomian- 
isra.  Of  all  the  absurdities  and  abominations 
which  have  assumed  the  name  of  Religion,  I 
know  none  more  pernicious  and  atheistir-al  in  its 
tendency,  than  the  sentiment  which  is  tenacious- 
ly maintained  by  modern  Antinomians,  "That 
Christians  are  set  free  from  the  law  of  God  as  a 
rule  of  conduct."  That  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  amidst  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  physical  and  moral  science,  under  the 
mask  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  with  the 
moral  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  prophets 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles,  lying  open 
before  them,  a  set  of  men,  calling  themselves  ra- 
tional beings,  should  arise  to  maintain,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "  imputed  sanclificaiion,"  that 
the  moral  law  is  not  obligatory  upon  Christians, 
and  that  "  whoever  talks  of  progressive  sanctifi- 
cation  is  ffuilty  of  high  treason  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  heaven"* — is  a  moral  phenomenon  truly 
humbling  and  astonishing  ;  and  affords  an  addi- 
tional proof,  to  the  many  other  evidences  which 
lie  before  us,  of  the  folly  and  perversity  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  its  readiness  to  embrace 
the  most  wild  and  glaring  absurdities!  If  the 
leading  train  of  sentiment  which  has  been  pro- 
fecuted  in  the  preceding  illustrations  be  admit- 
tjd,  there  appears  nothing  else  requisite  in  order 
to  show  the  gross  absurdity  and  the  deadly  ma- 
Signity  of  the  Antinomian  system.  If  any  sys- 
tem of  religion  be  founded  on  the  cancellation  of 
every  moral  tie  which  connects  man  with  man, 
and  man  wiih  God — if  ils  fundamenlal  and  dis- 
tinguishing principles,  when  carried  out  to  their 
Segitimate  consequences,  would  lead  men  to  hate 
their  Creator  and  to  hate  one  another — if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  the  operation  of  such  principles 
constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  misery 
which  arises  from  "  the  worm  that  never  dies, 


•  See  Cottlc'g  "Strictures  onthePIymoath  Anti- 
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and  the  fire  which  is  never  quenched  ;''  and  that, 
if  universally  acted  upon,  they  would  overthrow 
all  order  in  the  intelligent  system,  and  banis/i 
every  species  of  happiness  from  the  universe — it 
necessarily  follows,  that  such  a  system  cannot 
be  the  religion  prescribed  by  the  All-wise  and 
benevolent  Creator,  nor  any  part  of  that  revela- 
tion which  proclaims  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men,"  and  which  enjoins  us  to  "  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves." 

The  Antinomian,  in  following  out  his  own 
principles,  if  no  human  laws  or  prudential  consi- 
derations were  to  deter  him,  might  run  to  every 
excess  of  profligacy  and  debauchery — mioht  in- 
dulge in  impiety,  falsehood,  and  profanity — might 
commit  theft,  robbery,  adultery,  fraud,  cruelly, 
injustice,  and  even  murder,  without  considering 
himself  as  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  reli- 
gious system.  On  his  principles,  the  idea  of 
heaven,  or  a  state  ^perfect  happiness,  is  a  phy- 
sical and  moral  impossibility  ;  and  the  idea  of 
hell  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  children  and  fools. 
For,  wherever  the  moral  law  is  generally  observ- 
ed, there  can  be  no  great  portion  of  misery  ex- 
perienced under  the  arrangements  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator ;  and  if  this  law  be  set  aside,  or 
its  observance  considered  as  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  foundation  of  all  the  happiness  of  saints 
and  angels  is  necessarily  subverted.  A  heaven 
without  love  pervading  the  breasts  of  all  its  in* 
habitants,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
but  love,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  moral  precept. 

I  trust  the  moral  conduct  of  the  deluded  mor- 
tals who  have  embraced  this  system  is  more  re- 
spectable than  that  to  which  their  principles 
naturally  lead  ; — but  the  consideration,  that  such 
absurd  and  dangerous  opinions  have  been  deduc- 
ed from  the  Christian  revelation,  should  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  on  the  Christian  world,  for  di- 
recting their  attention  to  a  more  minute  and 
comprehensive  illustration  than  has  hitherto  been 
given,  of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  of  God,  which  it  is  the  great  end 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  enforce  and  demon- 
strate. For  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many 
thousands  of  religionists,  both  in  North  and  in 
South  Britain,  even  in  the  present  day,  have 
their  minds  tinctured,  in  a  greater  or  less  desrec, 
with  the  poison  of  Antinomianism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  strain  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal sermons  they  are  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
of  the  injudicious  sentiments  they  have  imbibed 
from  the  writings  of  the  supralapsarian  divines  oi 
the  seventeeth  centuaty. 

VIII.  Faith  and  repentance,  as  required  in 
the  Gospel,  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  man,  in  order  to  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  "  Without  faitn  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  for  he  that  cometb 
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»o(iod  must  believe  that  he  is,  ami  that  he  is  ilie 
rewarder  of  them  that  dili);enll_v  seek  hitii." — 
Faith,  as  iho  terin  is  used  in  scri()ture,  di-iidirs 
eonjiilcnce  in  the  moral  cimracler  of  God,  found- 
ed on  the  belief  we  attach  to  the  declarations  of 
his  word.  It  is  dehned,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ik- 
brews,  to  be"  the  confident  expectation  of  ihinjis 
hoped  for,"  and  "the  conviction  of  things  which 
are  not  seen."*  Faiih  substantiates  and  realizes 
those  objects  which  are  invisible  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  and  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
present  comprehension.  It  recognises  the  exis- 
tence and  the  omnipresence  of  an  invisible  Being, 
by  whose  agency  the  visible  operations  of  nature 
are  conducted  ;  and  views  him  as  possessed  of 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  benevolence,  faithfulness, 
rectitude,  and  eternal  duration.  It  realizes  the 
scenes  of  an  invisible  and  eternal  world — the 
destruction  of  the  present  fabric  of  our  globe,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  solemnities  of  the 
last  judgment,  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new 
earth,  the  innumerable  com|)any  of  angels,  and 
the  grandeur  and  felicity  of  the  heavenly  world. 
These  invisible  realities  it  recognises,  on  the 
testimony  of  God  exhibited  in  his  word  ;  and 
wilhjut  a  recognition  of  such  objects,  religion 
can  have  no  existence  in  the  mind. — In  a  parti- 
cular manner,  faith  recognises  the  declarations 
of  God  in  relation  to  the  character  and  the  con- 
dition of  men  as  violators  of  his  law,  and  as  ex- 
posed to  misery  ;  and  the  e.xhibition  which  is 
made  of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  "  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  GfKl 
in  the  remission  of  sins."  The  man  in  whose 
heart  the  principle  of  faith  operates,  convinced 
that  he  is  guilty  before  God,  and  exposed  to  mi- 
sery on  account  of  s\n,  conjides  in  the  declarations 
of  God  respecting  "  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;" — he 
Confides  in  the  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and 
power  of  God,  which  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  promises,  and  the  supply  of  all  requisite 
strength  and  consolation  to  support  him  amidst 
the  dangers  and  afflictions  of  life  ;  he  confides  in 
th»  wisdom  and  excellence  of  those  precepts 
v»hich  are  prescribed  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
and  which  are  fitted  to  guide  him  to  the  regions 
of  happiness  ; — and  in  the  exercise  of  this  confi- 
dence, he  "  adds  to  his  faith,  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution, knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godli- 
ness, brotherly  kindness,  and  charity  ;"  and  pro- 
secutos  with  courage  this  course  of  obedience, 
till  aX  length  "  an  entrance  is  abundantly  admin- 
istered to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ."  But,  without 
a  recognition  of  such  objects,  and  an  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  declarations  of  God  respecting 
(hem,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  tilings, 

*  Doddrldge'i  trin^ntion  of  Heb.  xL  1. 


that  we  "  cannot  please  Go<l,"  nor  yield  to  him 
an  acceptable  and  "  reasonable  service." 

In  like  inaiiiier  it  might  be  shown,  that  rcpnU- 
anrr  is  essentially  recpiisite  in  order  to  acceptable 
obedience.  Sin  is  directly  opposed  to  the  cha 
racter  of  God,  and  is  the  great  nuisance  of  the 
moral  universe.  While  the  love  of  it  predomi- 
nates in  any  mind,  it  leads  to  every  species  ol 
moral  turpitude  and  depravity ;  and,  conse- 
quently, completely  unfits  such  a  mind  for  yield- 
ing a  cheerfiil  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  But 
repentance,  which  consists  in  haired  of  sin,  and 
sorrow  for  having  committed  it,  naturally  fits 
and  prepares  the  rnind  for  the  practice  of  univer- 
sal holiness.  It  lends  to  withdraw  the  soul  from 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  warns  it  of  the  danger  o> 
turning  again  to  folly.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  every  course  of  virtuous  conduct,  and  the  ave- 
nue which  uliimalely  leads  to  solid  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  humility  and  self-denial,  and  is  directly  op- 
posed to  pride,  vanity,  and  self-gratulaiion.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  indispensably  re(|uisile  to 
prepare  us  for  conformity  to  the  moral  characte." 
of  God,  for  universal  obedience  to  his  law,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  substantial  and  never-ending 
felicity.  Hence  the  importance  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  exercise  of  repentance  by  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  Apostles.  In  connexion  with 
faith,  it  is  uniformly  represented  as  the  first  duty 
of  a  sinner,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Repentance  was  the  great  duly  to 
which  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  called  the 
multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  baptism,  and  on 
which  the  Messiah  himself  expatiated  during  the 
period  of  his  public  ministry.  "  Repent  vt,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  "  E.v.cept 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  And 
the  apostles,  in  their  instructions  to  every  nation 
and  to  every  class  of  men,  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing positions  as  the  foundation  of  every  moral 
duly.  "  Repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  to- 
wards our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

IX.  From  the  preceding  illustrations  we  may 
learn,  that  no  merit,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  sometimes  used,  can  be  attached  to  hu- 
man actions  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  ihat  the 
salvation,  or  ultimate  happiness  of  sinners,  is  the 
effect  of  the  grace  or  benevolence  of  God. — 
That  the  good  works  of  men  are  meritorious  in 
the  sight  f)f  God,  is  a  notion,  as  unphilo.«ophicai 
and  absurd,  as  it  is  impious  and  imscriptiiral. 
They  are  requisite,  and  indispertgabty  requisite, 
as  qualifications,  or  preparations  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  felicity,  without  which  the  attainment  of 
true  happiness  either  here  or  hereafter,  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility  ;  but  the  actions  of  no  created 
being,  not  even  the  sublimest  services  and  adora- 
tions of  the  angelic  hosts,  can  have  the  least  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator.  "  Thy  wickedness 
may  hurt  a  man  as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness may  profit  the  son  of  roan  •"  but  "  il'  thou 
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ninnesl,  what  dost  thou  against  God  ;  or,  if  thou 
be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him  ?  and  what 
receiveth  he  of  thine  hand?"*  "  Thy  goodness 
extendeth  not  unto  him,"  and  he  that  sinneth 
against  him  wronge'h  his  own  soul." — What 
merit  can  there  he  in  the  exercise  of  love,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  benevolent  affections,  when  we 
consider,  that  these  affections  are  essentially  re- 
quisite to  our  happiness,  and  that  the  very  exer- 
cise of  them  is  a  privilege  conferred  by  God,  and 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  bliss?  What 
merit  can  be  attached,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Most  Hioh,  to  the  noblest  services  we  can  per- 
form, when  we  reflect,  that  we  derived  all  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  faculties  by  which  we 
perform  these  services,  and  all  the  means  by 
which  they  are  excited  and  directed,  from  our 
bountiful  Creator?  What  merit  can  there  be  in 
obedience  to  his  law,  when  disobedience  must 
infallibly  lead  to  destruction  and  misery?  [sit 
Considered  as  meritorious  in  a  traveller,  when  he 
is  properly  directed,  furnished  with  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  and  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary for  his  journey, — to  move  forward  to  the 
place  of  his  wished  for  destination  ?  Our  bene- 
volent affections,  and  the  active  services  to  which 
they  lead,  may  be  meritorious  in  the  eves  of  our 
fellow-men,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  means  of 
contributing  to  their  enjoyment ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, dispensing  blessings  to  all  his  offspring,  we 
shall  always  have  to  acknowledge,  that  "  we  are 
Dnprofitable  servants."  It  is  probable,  that,  if 
the  great  object  ofrelinion  were  represented  in 
its  native  simplicity,  if  the  nature  of  salvation 
were  clearly  understood,  and  if  less  were  said  on 
the  subjeci  of  human  merit  in  sermons,  and  sys- 
tems of  divinity,  the  idea  which  I  am  now  com- 
batiiifj,  wouH  seldom  be  entertained  by  any  mind 
possessed  of  the  least  share  of  Christian  knovv- 
ledaq,  or  of  common  sense. 

That  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  is  the  effect 
of  the  iove  and  the  orace  of  God,  is  also  a  neces- 
garv  consequence  from  what  has  been  now  stated. 

*  Job  XXXV.  8.  8.    Psalm  xvL  2  &c. 


For  every  power,  capacity,  and  privilege  we 
possess,  was  derived  from  God.  "  What  hive 
we  that  we  have  not  received  ?"  Even  oiirxery 
existence  in  ;he  world  of  life,  is  an  act  of  grace . 
We  exerted  no  power  in  ushering  ourselves  into 
existence  :  We  had  no  control  over  the  events 
which  determined  that  we  should  be  born  in  Bri- 
tain, and  not  in  Africa;  which  determined  tha 
particular  family  with  which  we  should  be  con- 
nected ;  the  education  we  should  receive  ;  the 
particular  objects  towards  which  our  minds  shouUi 
be  directed,  and  the  privileges  we  should  cnjov. 
And,  when  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  our  earthly 
career,  when  the  spirit  is  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  about  to  take  its  flight  from  this  mor- 
tal scene,  can  it  direct  its  course,  by  its  own 
energies,  through  the  world  unknown  ?  can  it 
wing  its  wav  over  a  region  it  has  never  explored, 
to  its  kindred  spirits  in  the  mansions  of  bliss  ? 
can  it  furnish  these  mansions  with  the  scenes 
and  objects  from  which  its  happiness  is  to  be  de- 
rived ?  can  it  re-animale  the  body  after  it  has 
long  mouldered  in  the  dust?  can  it  re-unite  itself 
with  its  long-lost  partner  ?  can  it  transport  the 
resurrection-body,  to  that  distant  world  in  here  it 
is  destined  to  spend  an  endless  existence  ?  or 
can  it  create  those  scenes  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  those  ecstatic  joys  which  will  fill  it 
with  transport  while  eternity  endures?  If  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  accomplish  such  glorious 
objects  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  then,  it  must 
be  indebted  for  every  entertainment  in  the  future 
world  to  the  unbounded  and  unmerited  love  and 
mercy  of  God.  To  Him,  therefore,  who  sits  up- 
on the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  Lamb 
who  was  slain  and  halh  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
his  blood,  let  all  praise,  honour,  dominion,  and 
power,  be  ascribed  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  love  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  of  the  p.'ecepts  of  the  Decalogue, — 
in  the  following  chapter,  I  shall  take  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world  ;  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain,  to  what  extent  these  principles 
and  laws  have  been  recognised  and  observed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  BRirP  SURVEY  OF  THE  MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  ;  OR,  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  GB- 
NEKAL  TRAIN  OF  HUMAN  ACTION.S,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  CONFORMITY  WITH  THE  FRINCL 
I'LEri  AND  LAWS  NOW  ILLUS TRA  TED. 


The  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy  have 
led  lis  iiifjllibly  lo  conclutlu,  lliat  llie  universe 
cunsisis  of  an  inimensu  iiunilier  of  .sysienis  and 
worlds  dispersed,  at  immeasurable  distances  from 
each  other,  throughout  tlie  regions  of  infinite 
space.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
Benevolence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  happiness 
of  the  intellifjent  creation  is  the  great  object  which 
his  Wisdom  and  Oimiipotence  are  employed  to 
accomplish — it  appears  highly  probable,  tiiat  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part,  of  those  worlds  whose  suns  we  behold 
twinkling  from  afar,  are  in  a  state  of  moral  per- 
fection, and  consequently,  in  a  state  uf  happiness. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  exceptions  which  exist  are  not  numerous. 
Perhaps  this  earth  is  the  only  material  world 
where  physical  evil  exists,  where  misery  pre- 
vails, and  where  tnoral  order  is  subverted  ;  and 
these  dismal  effects  may  have  been  permit- 
ted to  happen,  under  the  government  of  God, 
in  order  lo  exhibit  to  other  intelligences,  a  speci- 
men of  the  terrible  and  destructive  consequences 
o{  moral  evil,  as  a  warning  of  the  danger  of  in- 
fringing, in  the  least  degree,  on  those  moral  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  bond  of  union  among  the 
intelligent  system. 

Could  we  trace  the  series  of  events  which  have 
occurred,  in  any  one  oflhose  happy  worlds,  where 
moral  perfection  prevails,  ever  since  the  period 
when  it  was  replenished  with  inhabitants,  and 
the  objects  to  which  their  physical  and  rational 
powers  have  been  directed,  we  should,  doubtless, 
be  highly  delighted  and  enraptured  with  the  mo- 
ral scenery  which  the  history  of  such  a  world 
would  display.  Its  annals  would  uniformly  re- 
cord the  transactions  of  6en«ix)/ence.  We  should 
hear  nothing  of  the  pomp  of  hostile  armies,  of  the 
shouts  of  victory,  of  the  exploits  of  heroes,  of 
the  conflagration  of  ciiies,  of  the  storming  of  for- 
tifications, of  the  avarice  of  merchants  and  cour- 
tiers, of  the  burning  of  heretics,  or  of  the  ambition 
of  princes.  The  train  of  events,  presented  to 
our  view,  would  be  directly  opposed  to  everv  ob- 
ject of  this  description,  and  lo  every  thing  which 
forms  a  prominerU  feature  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. To  beautify  and  adorn  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture around  them,  to  extend  their  views  of  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty,  to  explore  the  depths 
of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence,  to  admire  the  exu- 
berance of  his  goodness,  to  celebrate,  in  unison 


the  praises  of  the  "King  Eternal,"  the  Author 
of  all  their  enjoyments,  to  make  progressive  ad- 
vances in  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  to 
circulate  joy  from  heart  to  heart,  to  exert  their 
ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  instruments  by 
which  their  physical  powers  may  be  improved, 
and  the  wonders  of  creation  more  minutely  ex- 
plored ;  to  widen  the  range  of  delightful  contem- 
plation, to  expand  their  views  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections, and  lo  increase  the  sum  of  happiness 
among  all  their  fellow-intelligences,  will  doubt- 
less form  a  part  of  the  employments  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  ofa  world  where  moral  purity  universally 
prevails.  One  circumstance  which  may  probably 
diversify  the  annals  of  such  a  world,  and  form  so 
many  eras  in  its  history,  may  be  the  occasional 
visits  of  angelic  or  other  messengers,  fiom  distant 
regions  of  creation,  to  announce  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  on  particular  emergencies,  to  relate 
the  progress  of  new  creations  in  other  parts  of  the 
Divine  Empire,  and  to  convey  intellioence  re- 
specting the  physical  aspects,  the  moral  arrange- 
ments, and  the  history  of  other  worlds,  and  of 
other  orders  of  intellectual  beings.  Such  visils 
and  occasional  inlercourses  with  celestial  beings, 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  more  frequt  nt  in 
our  world,  had  not  man  rendered  himself  unquali- 
fied for  such  associations,  by  his  giovelling  affec- 
tions, and  by  the  moral  pollutions  with  which  his 
character  is  now  stained. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  transactions  of 
such  a  world,  iq  the  world  in  which  we  live,  how 
very  different  a  scene  is  presented  to  the  view! 
The  history  of  all  nations  embraces  little  more 
than 

A  RECORD  OF  THE    OPERATIONS  OF    MALEVO- 
LENCE. 

Every  occurrence  has  been  considered  as  lame 
and  insipid,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed, unles  it  has  been  associated  with  the  confused 
noise  of  warriors,  the  shouts  of  conquerors,  the 
plunder  of  provinces,  the  devastation  of  empires, 
the  groans  of  mangled  victims,  the  cr'es  of  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  and  with  garments  rolled  in 
blood.  When  such  malevolent  operations  cease 
for  a  little,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  tu- 
multuous passions  which  produced  them,  subside 
into  a  temporary  calm,  the  historian  is  presented 
with  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  , 
the  short   interlude  of  peace  and  of  apparent 
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tranquillity  is  passed  over  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
till  the  restless  passions  of  avarice  and  ambition 
be  again  roused  into  fury,  and  a  new  set  of  des- 
peradoes arise,  to  carry  slaughter  and  desolation 
through  the  nations.  For,  during  the  short  tem- 
porary periods  of  repose  from  the  din  of  war, 
which  I  lie  world  has  occasionally  enjoyed,  the 
malignant  passions,  which  were  only  smothered, 
but  not  extmguished,  prevented  the  operation  of 
the  benevolent  affections  ;  and,  of  course,  no  ex- 
tensive plans  for  the  counteraction  of  evil,  and 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  worthy  of  being 
recorded  by  the  annalist  and  the  historian,  were 
carried  into  effect. 

In  order  to  produce  a  definite  impression  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  I  shall  endeavour, 
in  this  chapter,  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  pro- 
minent dispositions  of  mankind,  as  displayed  in 
the  general  train  of  human  actions — that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  form  a  rude  estimate  of  the  degree 
in  which  the  law  of  God  has  been  recognised, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  its  violation  has  been 
carried,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
in   the  ordinary  transactions  of  general  society. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  moral  stale  of  the  world  in  ancient  times, 
and  then  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the 
present  state  of  morals,  among  savage  and  civi- 
lized nations — in  theChristian  world — and  among 
the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  society. 


SECTION  L 

STATE   OF  MORALS  IN  THE    ANCIENT  WORLD. 

Man  was  originally  formed  after  the  moral 
image  of  his  Maker.  His  understanding  was  quick 
and  vigorous  in  its  perceptions;  his  will  subject  to 
the  divine  law,  and  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason  ; 
his  passions  serene  and  uncontaminated  with 
evil  ;  his  affections  dignified  and  pure  ;  his  love 
supremely  fixed  upon  his  Creator  ;  and  his  joy 
unmingled  with  those  sorrows  which  have  so  long 
been  the  bitter  portion  of  his  degenerate  race. 
But  the  primigenitor  of  the  human  race  did  not 
long  continue  in  the  holy  and  dignified  station  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Though  he  was  placed 
in  "  a  garden  of  delights,"  surrounded  with  every 
thing  that  was  delicious  to  the  taste  and  pleasant 
to  the  eve,  yet  he  dared  to  violate  a  positive  com- 
mand of  his  Maker,  and  to  stretch  forth  his  im- 
pious hand  to  pluck  and  to  taste  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree — a  picture  and  a  prelude  of  the 
conduct  of  millions  of  his  degraded  offspring  who 
despise  the  lawful  enjoyments  which  lie  within 
their  reach,  and  obstinately  rush  on  forbidden 
pleasures,  which  terminate  in  wretchedness  and 
sorrow.  The  dismal  effects  of  the  depraved  dis- 
positions thus  introduced  among  the  human  spe- 
cies, soon  became  apparent.  Cain,  the  first-born 
Bon  of  Adam,  had  do  sooner  reached  to  the  years 


of  maturity,  than  he  gave  vent  to  his  revengeful 
passions,  and  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  And  ever  since  the  perpetration  of  this 
horrid  and  unnatural  deed,  the  earth  has  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  thousands  and  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  and  the  stream  of  corrup- 
tion has  flowed  without  intermission,  and  in  every 
direction  around  the  globe. 

Of  the  state  of  mankind  in  the  ages  before  the 
flood,  the  sacred  history  furnishes  us  with  only  a 
few  brief  and  general  descriptions.  But  those 
descriptions,  short  and  general  as  they  are,  pre- 
sent to  us  a  most  dreadful  and  revolting  picture 
of  the  pitch  of  depravity  and  wickedness  to 
which  the  human  race  had  arrived.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  God  himself  to  assure  us,  that, 
within  1600  years  from  the  creationof  the  world, 
"  the  wickedness  of  man  had  become  great  upon 
the  earth — that  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence" 
— yea,  that  "  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually,  ' — or, 
as  it  may  more  literally  be  rendered  from  the 
Hebrew,  "  the  whole  imagination,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  purposes  and  desires  of  the  mind,  was 
only  evil  from  day  to  day." — "  God  looked  upon 
the  earth ;  and  behold  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the  earth." 
A  more  comprehensive  summary  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  extent  of  human  wickedness  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  mind  is  left 
to  fill  up  the  outline  of  this  horrid  picture  with 
every  thing  that  is  degrading  to  the  human  cha- 
racter, with  every  thing  that  is  profligate  and 
abominable  in  manners,  with  every  thing  that  is 
base,  false,  deceitful,  licentious,  and  profane,  and 
with  every  thing  that  is  horrible  and  destructi-q 
in  war,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  description  now  quoted,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing intimations: — \.  That,  previous  to  the 
deluge,  wickedness  had  become  universal.  It 
was  not  merely  the  majority  of  mankind  that  had 
thus  given  unbounded  scope  to  their  licentious 
desires,  while  smaller  societies  were  to  be  found 
in  which  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
precepts  of  his  law  were  observed.  For  "  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  ways."  And,  at  this 
period  the  world  is  reckoned  to  have  been  much 
more  populous  than  it  has  been  in  any  succeeding 
age,  and  to  have  contained  at  least  ten  billions 
of  inhabitants,  or  many  thousands  of  times  the 
amount  of  its  present  population.  So  »hat  uni- 
versal wickedness  must  have  produced  misery 
among  human  beings  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  2.  The  des- 
cription implies,  that  every  invention,  and  every 
purpose  and  scheme  devised  both  by  individuals 
arid  by  communities,  was  of  a  malevolent  nature. 
"  The  imagination  of  every  man's  heart  was  onlif 
evil  continually."  The  dreadful  spectacles  of 
misery  and  horror  which  the  universal  prevalence 
of  such  principles  and  practices  which  then 
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vxisied,  must  have  produced,  are  beyond  the 
portcr  of  human  imsginalion  either  to  conceive 
or  to  delineate.  Some  fiinl  idea,  however,  may 
be  formed  <if  sonio  of  these  spectacles,  from  the 
descriptions  I  have  already  given  of  the  cirecis 
which  would  inevitably  follow,  were  the  priiici- 
•Je  of  benevolence  to  be  eradicated  from  the  mind, 
»r  were  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law 
to  be  universally  violated — (see  ch.  ii.  sect.  iv. 
and  ch.  iii.  throughout.)  3.  The  ^ects  pro- 
duced by  this  universal  depravitv  are  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "  The  ear;h  was  filled  with 
violence."  From  this  declaration  we  are  neces- 
sarily led  to  conceive  a  scene  in  which  universal 
anarchy  and  disorder,  devastation  and  wretched- 
ness, every  where  prevailed — the  strong  and 
powerful  forcibly  seizing  upon  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  the  weak,  violating  the  persons  of 
the  female  sex,  oppressing  the  poor,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless,  overturning  the  established 
order  of  families  and  societies,  plundering  cities, 
demolishing  temples  and  palaces,  desolating 
6elds,  orchards,  and  vineyar<ls,  setting  fire  to 
towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  bloodshed  and 
devastation  through  every  land — a  scene  in  which 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  outrages  of  every  kind, 
obscenity,  revelrj',  riot,  and  debauchery  of  every 
description,  triumphed  over  every  principle  of 
decency  and  virtue — a  scene  in  which  the  earth 
was  strewed  with  smoking  ruins,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  human  habitations,  with  mangled 
human  beings  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and 
despair,  and  witli  the  unburied  carcasses  of  the 
slain. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  gene- 
ral society  at  the  time  when  Noah  was  command- 
ed to  build  an  ark  of  refuge — a  slate  of  society 
which  could  not  have  long  continued,  but  must 
inevitably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
have  thinned  the  race  of  mankind,  and  ultimate- 
ly have  extirpated  the  race  of  Adam  from  the 
earth,  even  alihuugh  the  deluge  had  never  been 
poured  upon  the  world.  Wickedness  appears  to 
have  come  to  such  a  height,  that  no  interposition 
of  Providence  could  be  supposed  available  to 
produce  a  reformation  among  mankind,  without 
destroying  their  freedom  of  will ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  an  act  of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  juHoment, 
to  sweep  th'-m  away  at  once  bv  the  waters  of 
the  flood,  after  having  given  them  warninas  of 
their  danger;  in  order  to  convince  such  obsiinate 
and  abandoned  characters,  that  "  there  is  a  God 
that  judjjeih  in  the  earth  ;"  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  misery  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entailed  on  succeeding  generations. 

Not  only  the  Sacred,  but  also  the  Pagan  writ- 
ers, when  alluding  to  the  antediluvians,  uniformly 
represent  ihem  as  abandoned  to  uncleanness, 
Bnd  all  kinds  r>'*  wickedness.  Eutychus,  in  his 
Annals,  when  speaking  of  the  posterity  of  Cain, 
says,  "  that  they  were  sailty  of  all  manner  of 
filthy  crimes  with  one  another,  and,  meeting  to- 


gether in  public  places  for  that  purpose,  two  of 
three  men  were  concerned  with  the  same  woman 
the  ancient  women,  if  possible,  being  more  lustful 
and  brutish  than  the  young.  Nay,  fathers  lived 
proniiscuouslv  with  their  daughters,  and  the 
youiij;  men  with  their  mothers  so  that  neither  the 
children  could  distinguish  their  own  parents,  nor 
the  parents  know  their  own  children." — Lucian, 
a  native  of  Samosata,  a  town  situated  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  spot  where  memorials  of  the  deluge 
were  carefully  preserved,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  antediluvians  : — "  The  present  race 
of  mankind,"  says  he,  "  are  different  from  those 
who  first  existed  ;  for  those  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  destroyed.  The  present  world  is 
peopled  from  the  sons  of  Deucalion  [or  Noah  ;] 
having  increased  to  so  great  a  number  from  one 
person.  In  respect  of  the  foimer  brood,  they 
were  men  of  violence,  and  lawless  in  their  deal- 
ings. They  were  contentious,  and  did  many 
unrighteous  things  ;  they  regarded  not  oaths,  nor 
observed  the  rights  of  hospitality,  nor  showed 
mercy  to  those  who  sued  for  it.  On  this  account 
they  were  doomed  to  destruction:  and  for  this 
purpose  there  was  a  mighty  eruption  of  waters 
from  the  earth,  attended  with  heavy  showers 
from  above  ;  so  that  the  rivers  swelled,  and  the 
sea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was  covered 
with  a  flood,  and  all  flesh  drowned.  Deucalion 
alone  was  preserved  to  re-people  the  world.  This 
mercy  wa-s  shown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice.  His  preservation  was  eflecied  in 
this  manner  : — He  put  all  his  family,  both  his 
sons  and  their  wives,  into  a  vast  ark  which  he 
had  provided,  and  he  went  into  it  himself  At 
the  same  time  animals  of  every  species — boars, 
horses,  lions,  serpents,  whatever  kind  lived  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — followed  him  by  pairs;  all 
which  ho  received  into  the  ark.  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonder- 
ful harmony  throughout,  by  the  inmiediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted 
with  him  as  long  as   the    flood  endured." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Lucian  gives  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
human  race,  as  he  received  it  from  the  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  where 
the  natives  pretended  to  have  very  particular 
memorials  of  the  deluge.  It  corroborates  the 
facts  state  I  in  the  sacred  history,  and  bears  a 
verv  near  resemblance  to  the  authentic  account 
which  has  been  ttansmitted  to  us  by  Moses. — 
These  facts,  respecting  the  depravity  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, present  to  us  a  striking  example,  and 
a  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  dreadful  effects 
to  which  a  general  violation  of  the  divine  law 
necessarilv  leads  ;  and  of  the  extensive  confusion 
and  misery  which  are  inevitably  produced,  when 
the  law  of  love  is  set  aside,  and  when  malevo- 
lence exerts,  without  control,  its  diabolical  ener- 
gies. All  order  in  society  is  subverted,  every 
species  of  rational  happiness  is  destroyed,  and 
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the  existence  of  intelligent  beings,  in  such  a 
state,  becomes  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  to  all 
around  Ihem.  Had  not  this  been  the  case  in  ihe 
primeval  world,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Deity 
would  have  exerted  his  Omuipolence  in  shatter- 
ing the  crust  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  bury- 
ing its  inhabitants  under  the  waters  of  a  dfluge. 

After  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and  the  race  of 
Noah  had  begun  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  depravity  of  man  began  to 
show  itself  by  its  malignant  effects  ;  though  hu- 
man wickedness  has  never  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
as  in  the  times  before  the  flood  ;  for  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  life  of  man  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  span,  which  prevents  him  from 
carrying  his  malevolent  schemes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  whose  lives  were  prolonged  to  the  pe- 
riod of  nearly  a  thousand  years.  The  lust  of 
ambition  soon  began  to  exert  its  baleful  influence 
over  the  mind;  and  an  inordinate  desire  after 
wealth,  distinctions,  and  aggrandizement,  paved 
the  way  tor  the  establishment  of  despotism,  and 
f)r  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  the  enjov- 
menis  of  mankind.  Among  the  heroes  and  des- 
pots of  antiquity,  Tfimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  son  ot  Noah, 
and  is  the  first  one  mentioned  in  Scripture  whi 
appears  to  have  made  invasions  on  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours.  Having  distinguished  him- 
self, by  driving  from  his  country  the  beasts  of 
prey,  and  by  engaging  in  other  valorous  exploits, 
he  appears  to  have  aspired  after  regal  dignity  and 
power,  and  to  have  assumed  the  reins  of  abso- 
lute government.  He  was  the  first  that  subvert- 
ed the  patriarchal  government;  and  is  supDosed 
to  have  introduced,  among  his  subjects,  Ihe  Za- 
bian  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host. 
•'  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  we  are  told, 
"  was  Babylon,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and 
Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  In  the  footsteps 
of  this  proud  and  ambitious  despot,  has  followed 
a  train  of  Alexanders,  Caesars,  Hannibals,  Jeng- 
hiz-Kans,  Attilas,  Alaric,  Tamerlanes,  Marl- 
boroughs,  Fredericks,  and  Bonapartes,  who 
have  driven  the  plough-share  of  devastation 
through  the  world,  erected  thrones  over  the  graves 
of  slaughtered  nations,  decorated  their  palaces 
with  trophies  dyed  in  blood,  and  made  the  earth 
to  resound  with  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  dying 
victims,  and  the  voice  of  mourning,  lamentation, 
and  wo. 

To  delineate  all  the  scenes  of  desolation  and 
horror  which  have  been  produced  by  such  des- 
peradoes, and  the  atrocious  crimes  and  immo- 
ralities which  have  followed  in  their  train,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  whole  records  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  which  contain  little  else  than  a 
register  of  human  folly,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
cruelty ;  and  of  the  daring  villanies  with  which 
they  have  been  accompanied.    Eveii  then,  we 


should  acquire  but  a  very  limited  conception  of 
the  extent  of  moral  evil,  and  of  the  immer.sa 
variety  of  shapes  which  it  has  assumed  ;  for  the 
one  tenth  of  the  crimes  of  mankind  has.  never 
been  recorded  ;  and  it  is  to  the  public  transaa- 
tions  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world  that 
the  page  of  the  historian  directs  our  attention.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  staling  a 
few  insulated  facts,  as  specimens  of  the  train  of 
actions  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  the 
world. 

WARLIKE   DISPOSITlOrfS  OF  MANKIND. 

IVar,  as  already  noticed,  has  been  the  delight 
and  the  employment  of  man  in  every  age ;  and, 
under  this  term  may  be  included  every  thing  that 
is  base  and  execrable  in  moral  conduct,  every 
thing  that  is  subversive  of  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, every  thing  that  is  destructive  of  human 
enjoyment,  every  thing  that  rouses  the  passions 
into  diabolical  fury,  every  thing  that  adds  to 
the  sum  of  human  wretchedness,  every  thing  that 
is  oppressive,  cruel,  and  unjust,  and  every  thing 
that  is  dreadful  and  appalling  to  mankind. — Aa 
an  exemplification  of  the  destructive  effects  of 
war,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  few  facts 
in  relation  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Carthage  was  originally  a  small  colony  of 
Phenicians,  who,  about  800  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  settled  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  on  a  small  peninsula,  adjacent  to  the  bay 
of  Tunis.  Having  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  by  means  of  their  extensive  commerce, 
like  most  other  nations,  they  attempted  to  make 
inroads  on  the  territories  of  neiohbouring  tribes, 
and  to  plunder  them  of  their  treasures.  By  de- 
grees they  extended  their  power  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily  only  excepted.  For 
the  entire  conquest  of  this  island,  about  480 
years  before  Christ,  they  made  vast  preparations, 
which  lasted  for  three  years.  Their  army  con- 
sisted of  300.000  men  ;  their  fleet  was  composed 
of  upwards  of  2000  men  of  war,  and  3000  trans- 
ports. With  such  an  immense  armament,  they 
made  no  doubt  of  conquering  the  whole  island  in  a 
single  campaign.  But  they  found  themselves 
miserably  deceived.  Hamilcar,  the  most  expe- 
rienced captain  of  the  age,  sailed  from  Carthage 
with  this  formidable  army,  and  investgd.  the  city 
of  Hymera.  The  besieged  were  mucli  straiten- 
ed and  dismayed  by  the  operations  of  this  power- 
ful armament ;  but  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
flew  immediately  to  their  relief,  with  50,000  foot 
and  5000  horse.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued  : 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  killed  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and 
all  the  rest  taken  prisoners ;  so  that  not  a  single 
person  escaped  of  this  mighty  army.  Of  the 
2000  ships  of  war,  and  the  3000  transports  of 
which  the  fleet  consisted,  eight  ships  only,  which 
then  happened  to  be  out  at  sea,  made  their  escape; 
these  immediately  set  sail  for  Carthage,  but  were 
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ill  csJt  away,  and  erery  soul  perished,  except  a 
few  who  were  saved  in  a  small  boat,  and  at  la^t 
readied  Carthage  with  the  dismal  tidings  of  ilio 
total  loss  of  the  fleet  and  army. — Here  we  have 
presented  to  our  view,  in  one  short  striinnje,  the 
entire  ilestriiclionof  more  than  tu-o  hundred  thou- 
snnd  human  heings,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
numhcr  whi 'h  must  necessarily  have  fallen  in 
the  Sicilian  army.  And,  if  we  lake  into  con- 
sideration the  many  thousands  of  mangled 
wretches,  whose  existence,  from  that  moment, 
Would  be  rendered  miserable;  the  destruction  of 
property  in  the  b-sieged  city;  the  victims  crush- 
ed to  death  amidst  the  ruins  of  falling  houses  ; 
the  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  lamentations  of  wo- 
men and  children  ;  the  diseases  and  the  misery 
induced  by  terror  and  alarm,  and  the  loss  of 
friends;  the  terrific  and  appalling  spectacle  of 
5000  ships  all  on  a  blaze,  of  ten  thousands  of 
bumins  and  drowning  wretches,  supplicating  in 
vain  for  mercv,  and  the  oaths,  execrations,  and 
furious  yells  which  would  be  mingled  with  this 
work  of  destruction,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  such  a  scene.  And  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  dreadful  slauohter  and  devastation  ? 
That  a  proud  and  opulent  city,  whose  inhabitants 
were  rioting  in  every  species  of  luxury,  might 
gratify  its  ambition,  by  tyrannizing  over  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  by  plundering  them  of  that 
wealth  of  which  it  did  not  stand  in  need.  And 
this  is  but  one  instance  out  of  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  miseries  of  war, — one  faint  shade  in 
the  picture  of  human  wo! 

One  would  have  thought,  that,  after  such  a 
signal  loss  and  discomfiture,  the  Carthasinians 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  their  own 
territory,  and  refrained  from  aggressive  war. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Where  bene- 
volence is  banished  from  the  mind,  and  revenge 
occupies  its  place  in  the  affections,  it  will  hurry 
unprincipled  men  to  the  most  wild  and  atrocious 
actions,  although  they  should  terminate  in  de- 
struction to  themselves  and  to  all  around  them.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  period,  when  preparations 
were  again  made  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily. 
Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  laid  sieze  to  Selinus, 
The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  at 
fast  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  All 
were  massacred  by  the  savage  conquerors,  except 
the  women,  who  fled  to  the  temples  ; — and  these 
escaped,  not  through  the  merciful  dispositions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  but  because  they  were 
afraid,  that,  if  driven  to  despair,  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  temples,  and  by  that  means  consume 
the  treasure  they  expected  to  find  in  those  places. 
Sixteen  thousand  were  massacred ;  the  women 
and  children,  about  5000  in  number,  were  carried 
away  captive;  the  temples  were  plundered  of  all 
their  treasures,  and  the  city  razed  to  the  ground. 


Hymera  was  next  besieged  by  Hannibal,  and 
razed  to  its  foundations.  He  forced  three  ihou- 
saeid  prisoners  to  undergo  all  kinds  of  ignominy 
and  punishments,  and  at  last  murdered  them,  on 
the  very  spot  where  his  grandfather  had  been  kill- 
ed by  Gelon's  cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  his 
manes,  by  the  blood  of  these  unhappy  victims, 
such  is  the  humanity  and  the  justice  of  those  men, 
wliom  we  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  Patriots  and  Heroes! — Elated  with 
these  partial  victories,  the  Carthaginians  medi- 
tated the  reduction  of  the  whole  ofSicily.  They 
marched  against  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  anrf 
battered  its  walls  with  dreadful  fury.  The  be- 
sieged defended  themselves  with  incredible  reso- 
lution. In  a  sally,  they  burned  all  the  battering 
machines  raised  against  their  city,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  immense  slaughter.  Again  the 
Carthaginians  rallied  their  forces,  beat  down  the 
w'alls  of  the  city,  plundered  it  of  an  immense 
booty,  and  with  their  usual  cruelty,  put  all  its  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  not  excepting  even  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  temples.  The  Carthaginians 
were  soon  after  forced  to  retire  from  Sicily. 
Again  ihey  renewed  their  expeditions;  again 
they  were  repulsed  ;  and  again  they  plunged  into 
the  horrors  of  war  ;  while  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands were  slaughtered  at  every  onset ;  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  massacred  in  cold  blood  and 
the  pestilence  produced  by  the  unburied  carcasses 
of  the  slain,  proved  more  fatal  to  myriads,  than 
even  the  sword  of  the  warrior. 

In  this  manner  did  these  infatuated  mortals 
carry  on  a  series  of  sanguinary  contests  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  with  the  Sicilians,  Greeks,  and 
other  nations  ;  till,  at  length,  they  dared  to  en- 
counter the  power,  and  the  formidable  forces  of 
the  Romans,  and  commenced  those  dreadful  and 
long-continued  conflicts,  distinsnished  in  History 
by  the  name  of  TTie  Punic  Wars.  The  first 
Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years  ;  the  second, 
seventeen  years  ;  and  the  third,  four  years  and 
some  months.  In  this  last  contest,  the  plough- 
share of  destruction  was  literally  driven  through 
their  devoted  city,  by  the  Romans.  It  was  de- 
livered up  to  be  plundered  by  their  soldiers;  its 
gold,  silver,  statues,  and  other  treasures  amount- 
ing to  4,470,000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  were 
carried  off"  to  Rome ;  its  towers,  ramparts, 
walls,  and  all  the  works  which  the  Carthaginian* 
had  raised  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  were  le- 
velled to  the  ground.  Fire  was  set  to  the  edifices 
of  this  proud  metropolis,  which  consumed  them 
all,  not  a  single  house  escaping  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  And  though  the  fire  began  in  all  quar- 
ters at  the  same  time,  and  burned  with  incredible 
violence,  it  continued  for  seventeen  days  before 
all  the  buildings  were  consumed. — Thus  perish- 
ed Carthage^a  city  which  contained  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  which  had  waged  so  many 
ferocious  wars  with  neighbouring  nations — a  ter- 
rible example  of  the  destructive  effects  produced 
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by  malevolent  passions,  and  of  the  retributive 
jufiticu  of  the  Governor  of  (he  world.  The  de- 
struction of  iiuman  life  in  the  numerous  wars  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  is  beyond  all  specific  cal- 
culation. During  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  plundered 
no  less  than  four  hundred  towns,  and  destroyed 
300,000  of  his  enemies ;  and  we  may  safely  reck- 
on, that  nearly  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
men  must  have  been  cut  off  by  the  opposing  ar- 
mies ;  so  that  several  millions  of  human  victims 
must  have  been  sacrificed  in  these  bloody  and 
cruel  wars. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
number  of  human  beings  that  were  slain  in  seve- 
ral of  the  battles  recorded  in  history. — In  the 
year  101  before  Christ,  in  an  engagement  between 
Marius,  the  Roman  Consul,  and  the  Ambrones 
and  the  Teutones,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  there 
were  slain  of  these  barbarians,  besides  what  fell 
in  the  Roman  army,  200,000,  some  historians 
say,  290,000.  And  it  is  related,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  country  made  fences 
for  vineyards  of  their  bones.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  the 
same  general,  slaughtered  140,000  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  took  60,000  prisoners.  In  the  year  105,  B. 
C.  the  Romans,  in  a  single  engagement  with  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  lost  upwards  of  80,000 
men.  In  the  battle  of  Canns,  the  Romans  were 
surrounded  by  the  forces  of  Hannibal,  and  cut 
to  p'cces.  After  an  engagement  of  only  three 
how  i,  the  carnage  became  so  dreadful,  that  even 
the  Carthaginian  general  cried  out,  to  spare  the 
conquered.  Above  40,000  Romans  lay  dead  on 
the  field,  and  six  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian 
army.  What  a  dreadful  display  of  the  rage  and 
fury  of  diabolical  passions  must  have  been  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion!  and  what  a  horrible  scene 
must  have  been  presented  on  the  field  of  battle, 
when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  mode  of  ancient 
warfare,  the  slain  were  literally  mangled,  and  cut 
to  pieces ! — In  the  battle  of  Issus,  between  Alex- 
aniler  and  Darius,  were  slain  110,000;  in  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  tsvo  years  afterwards,  between 
the  same  two  despots,  300.000  ;  in  the  battle 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  25,000  ;  in 
the  battle  between  Scipio  and  Asdrubal,  40  000  ; 
in  the  battle  between  Suetonius  and  Boadicea, 
80,000.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespa- 
sian, according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  there 
WL-re  destroyed,  in  the  most  terrible  manner, 
1,100,000;  and  there  were  slaughtered  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  170,  B.  C.  by  Antiochus,  40,000.  At 
Cyrene,  there  were  slain  of  Romans  and  Greeks, 
by  the  Jews,  220,000  ;  in  E^ypt  and  Cyprus,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  240,000;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  680,000  Jews.  After  Julius  Csesar 
had  carried  his  arms  into  the  territories  of  Usi- 
peies  in  Germany,  he  defeated  them  with  such 
slaughter,  that  400,000  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  one  battle.     At  the  defeat  of  Attila,  King  of 


the  Huns,  at  Chalons,  there  perished  about 
300  000.  In  the  year  631,  there  were  slain  by  the 
Saracens  in  Syria,  60,000 ;  in  the  invasion  of 
Milan  by  the  Goths,  no  less  than  300,000  ;  and 
in  A.  D.  734,  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  370,000. 
In  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  were  slaughtered 
100,000;  inthebailleofYermouk,  150,000;  and 
in  the  battle  between  Charles  Marlel  and  the 
Mahometans,  350,000.  In  the  battle  of  Muret,  in 
A.  D.  1213,  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Al- 
bigenses,  were  slain  32,000;  in  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  in  1346,  50  000  ;  in  the  battle  of  Hali- 
don-hill,  in  1333,  20,000  ;  m  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  in  1415,  20,000;  in  the  battle  of  Towton, 
in  1461,  37,000;  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  in 
1571,25.000;  at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  1683, 
70,000;  and  in  a  battle  in  Persia,  in  1734, 
60,000.+ 

The  most  numerous  army  of  which  we  have 
any  account  in  the  annals  of  history,  was  that  of 
Xerxes.  According  to  the  statement  of  Rollin, 
which  is  founded  on  the  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Isocrates,  and  Plutarch,  this  army  consisted  of 
1,700,000  foot,  50,000  horse,  and  20,000  men 
for  conducting  the  carriages  and  camels.  On 
passing  the  Hellespont,  an  addition  was  made  to 
it  from  other  nations,  of  300,000,  which  made 
his  land  forces  amount  to  2,100,000.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  1207  vessels,  each  carrying  230 
men  ;  in  all  277,610  men,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  European  nations,  with  1200  vessels  car- 
rying 240,000  men.  Besides  this  fleet  thesmall 
galleys,  transport  ships,  &c.  amounted  to  3000, 
containing  about  240,000  men.  Including  ser- 
vants, eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  others,  who 
usually  follow  an  army,  it  is  reckoned,  that  the 
whole  number  of  souls  that  followed  Xerxes  into 
Greece,  amounted  to  5,283,220  ;  which  is  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  male  population  of  Gibdt 
Britian  and  Ireland,  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  nearly  triple  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land. After  remaining  some  time  in  Greece, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  immense  army,  along 
with  the  fleet,  was  routed  and  destroyed.  Mar- 
donius,  one  of  his  ablest  commanders,  with  an 
army  of  300,000,  was  finally  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Platea,  and  only  three  thousand 
of  this  vast  army,  with  difficulty  escaped  de- 
struction. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  in  the  wars 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  is  beyond  all  calculation  or  conception. 
It  forms  an  era  in  history  most  degrading  to  tha 
human  species.  In  the  war  which  was  waged  in 
Africa,  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  Procopius  re- 
marks, "  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  fiva 


•  The  above  statements  are  collected  from  the 
facts  stated  in  Rollin's  Ancient  Historj',  Miilot's  Ele- 
ments, M.ivor  s  Universal  History,  the  historical  Ar- 
ticles in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.,  from  a  list  of 
battles  contained  in  the  "Pictures  of  War,"  &c. 
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millions  perislu'ii  by  tlie  sword,  and  famiiu",  and 
pestilence."  Tin-  same  aiillior  slates  lliat,  diiriiw 
the  twenty  years'  war  wlilcli  Justinian  ran  inl 
on  with  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Ilalv,  the  loss 
of  the  Goths  aniounied  to  above  15  millions  ;  nor 
will  this  appear  incredible,  when  we  find,  that  in 
one  campaign,  50  000  labourers  died  of  Juniper. 
About  the  be^'innino  df  the  13lh  century  arose 
that  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant  Ji'n^hiz-Klian. 
With  immense  armies,  some  of  them  ainounling 
to  more  than  a  million  in  number,  he  overran 
and  suUJued  the  kingdom  of  Hva  in  China,  Tan- 
gut,  Kitay,  Turkestan,  Kara/.um,  Great  Bucka- 
ria,  Persia,  and  part  of  India,  committing  the 
most  dreadful  cruellies  and  devastations.  It  is 
computed,  that,  during  the  last  22  years  of  his 
reign,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000  persons  were 
butchered  by  this  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
He  appeared  like  an  infernal  fiend,  breathing 
destruction  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  the 
principle  which  he  adopted,  after  conquest,  was 
utter  cxterminntioju 

Nearly  about  the  same  period  when  this  mon- 
ster was  ravaging  and  slaunhtering  the  eastern 
world,  those  mad  expeditions,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Cnisndes,  were  going  forward 
in  the  west.  Six  millions  of  infatuated  wretches, 
raging  with  haired,  and  ihursling  for  blood,  as- 
sumed the  image  of  the  cross,  and  inarched  in 
wild  disorder  to  the  confines  of  the  Holy  land,  in 
order  to  recover  ihe  city  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  In  these  holy  wars,  as 
they  were  impiously  termed,  more  than  850,000 
Europeans  were  sacrificed  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Edessa.  At 
the  siege  of  Acre,  300,000  were  slain  ;  and  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in  1099,  about  seventy 
thousand.  For  193  years,  these  wild  expedi- 
tions continued  in  vogue,  and  were  urged  for- 
ward by  proclamations  issued  from  the  throne, 
and  by  fanatical  sermons  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  till  seveml  millions  of  deluded  mortals 
perished  from  the  earth;  for  hv  far  Ihe  greater 
part  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  crusades,  were 
either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  About  this  pe- 
riod, and  several  centuries  before  it,  the  whole 
earth  exhibited  little  else  than  one  great  field  of 
•battle,  in  which  nations  were  dashing  against 
each  other,  conquerors  ravaging  kingdoms,  ty- 
rants exercising  the  most  horrid  cruelties;  su- 
perstition and  revenge  immolating  their  millions 
of  victims  ;  and  tumults,  insurrections,  slaughter, 
and  universal  alarm,  banishing  peace  and  tran- 
quillity from  the  world,  and  subverting  the  moral 
order  of  society.  "  In  Europe,  Germany  and 
Italy  were  distracted  by  incessant  contests  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperors;  the  interior 
of  every  European  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  contending  auibition  of  the  powerful 
barons;  in  the  Mahomedan  empire,  the  caliphs, 
sultans,  emirs,  &c.  waged  continual  war  ;  new 
sovereignties  were  daily  arising,  and  daily  de- 


stroyed ;  and  amidst  this  universal  slaughter  and 
dcvasialion,  the  whole  earth  seemed  in  danger 
of  being  laid  waste,  and  the  human  race  to  sulTei 
a  total  annihilation."* 

Such  is  the  bird's  eye  view  of  the  destruction 
of  the  human  species,  which  war  has  produced 
in  different  periods.  The  instances  I  have 
brought  forward  present  only  a  few  detached  cir- 
cumstances in  the  annals  of  warfare,  and  relate 
only  to  a  few  limited  periods  in  the  history  of 
man  :  and  yet  in  the  four  instances  above  staled, 
we  are  presented  with  a  scene  of  horror,  which 
includes  ihe  destruction  of  nearly  50  millions  of 
human  beings.  What  a  vast  and  horrific  picture, 
then,  would  be  presented  to  the  eye,  could  we 
take  in  at  one  view  all  the  scenes  of  slaughter, 
which  have  been  realized  in  every  period,  in 
every  nation,  and  among  every  tribe!  If  we 
take  into  cimsideralion  not  only  the  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  field  of  b.Tllle,  but  of 
those  who  have  perished  through  the  natural 
consequences  of  war,  by  the  famine  and  the  pes- 
tilence, which  war  has  produced  ;  by  disease, 
fatigue,  terror,  and  melancholy;  and  by  the  op- 
pression, injustice,  and  cruelly  of  savage  con- 
querors, — it  will  not,  perha))S,  be  overrating  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  if  we  affirm,  that  ene 
tenth  of  the  human  race  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  And  if  this  estimate  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  follow,  that  more  than  fourleen 
thousand  millions  of  iHinian  beings  have  been 
slaughtered  in  war,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world — which  is  about  eighteen  times  \hc  numjer 
of  inhabitants  which,  at  the  present,  exist  on 
the  globe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  desi ruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  eighteen 
worlds  of  the  same  pcpiilation  as  ours.f  That 
this  conclusion  is  rather  within  than  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  will  appear,  from  what  has  been 
staled  above  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  course  of 
20  years,  15  millions  of  persons  perished  in  the 
wars.  Now,  if  the  population  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  these  wars  took  place,  did  not 
exceed  60  millions,  the  proportion  of  the  slaugh- 
tred  to  the  whole  population  was  as  one  io/our, 
and,  if  20  years  be  reckoned  as  only  half  the  pe- 
riod of  a  generation,  the  proportion  was  as  one  to 
two  ;  in  other  words,  at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  a 
whole  generation  in  the  course  of 40  years.  What 
a  horrible  and  tremendous  consideration  ? — to  re- 
flect,that  14,000,000,000  of  beings,  endowed  with 
intellectual  faculties,  and  furnished  ivith  bodies 
curiously  organized  by  divine  wisdom — that  the 
inhabitants  of  eighteen  worlds  should  have  been 
massacred,  mangled,  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  those 


•  Mavor's  Universal  History,  Robertson's  Charles 
V.  &c. 

'This  calf  Illation  proceeds  on  the  cround,  that  148 
thoiisiinil  millions  of  men  have  existed  since  the  Mo- 
saic creation.  See  Chr.'stlan  pliilosopuer,  Art 
Geography. 
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who  were  partalers  of  the  same  common  nature, 
fts  if  iliey  had  been  created  merely  for  the  work 
of  destruction!  Language  is  destitute  of  words 
sufRcienlly  strong  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
Hind,  when  it  seriously  contemplates  ihe  liorrible 
BCene.  And  how  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect,  that 
in  the  present  age,  which  boasts  of  its  imfirove- 
ments  in  science,  in  civilization,  and  in  religion, 
neither  reason,  nor  benevolence,  nor  humanity, 
nor  Christianity,  has  yet  availed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  destroying  armies,  and  to  set  a  mark 
of  ignominy  on  "  the  people  who  delight  in 
war !" 

ATROCITIES  CONNECTED  WITH  WAR. 

However  numerous  may  have  been  the  victims 
tiathave  been  sacrificed  in  war,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  mere  extinction  of  human  life  that  renders  the 
Ecene  of  vvarfare  so  horrible,  as  the  cruelties  with 
which  it  has  always  been  accompanied,  and  the 
infernal  passions  which  it  has  engendered  and  car- 
ried into  o[ieration.  It  extirpates  every  princi- 
ple of  com[)assion,  humanity,  and  justice;  it 
blunts  the  feelings,  and  hardens  the  heart ;  it  in- 
Tents  instruments  of  torture,  and  perpetrates, 
without  a  blush,  cruelties  revolting  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  benevolence. 

When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  in  the  year  168,  B.  C.  he  gave  orders 
to  one  division  of  his  army  to  cut  in  pieces  all 
who  were  found  in  the  temple  and  synagogues; 
while  another  party,  going  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  massacred  all  that  came  in  their  way. 
He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plundered  and  set 
on  fire  ;  pulled  down  all  their  stately  buildings, 
caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  carried 
away  captive  ten  thousand  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped the  slaughter.  He  set  up  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and 
all  who  refused  to  come  and  worship  this  idol 
were  either  massacred,  or  put  to  some  cruel  tor- 
tures, till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioners.  In  the  war  which 
the  Carthaginians  waged  with  the  Mercenaries, 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  threw  all 
the  prisoners  that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  devour- 
ed by  wild  beasts.  Asdrubal,  another  Cartha- 
ginian general,  when  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Romans,  in  revenge  for  a  defeat  he  had  sustain- 
ed, brought  all  the  Roman  prisoners  he  had  taken 
during  two  years,  upon  the  walls,  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  Roman  army.  There  he  put  them  to 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  putting  out  their  eyes, 
cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and  fingers,  legs  and 
arms,  tearing  their  skin  to  pieces  with  iron  rakes 
or  harrows  ;  and  then  threw  them  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  battlements.*  He  was  of  a  temper 
remarkably  inhuman,  and  it  is  said  that  he  even 
jook  pleasure  in  seeing  some  of  these  unhappy 
Jnen  flayed  alive. — In  the  year  1201,  when  Jeng- 

•  Rollln's  Ancient  Hlstoryi  Vol.  I 
29 


hiz-Khan  had  reduced  the  rebels  whc  fiad  seized 
upon  his  paternal  possessions,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  leniiy,  he  caused  seventy  of  their  chiefs  to  be 
thrown  into  as  many  cauldrons  of  boiling  water. 
The  plan  on  which  this  tyrant  conducted  his  ei- 
peditions,  as  already  staled,  was  that  of  total  ex- 
termination. For  some  time  he  utterly  extirpated 
the  inhabitanis  of  those  places  which  he  conquer- 
ed, designing  to  people  them  anew  with  his  Mo- 
guls ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he 
would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,000  pri- 
soners at  once. — Tamerlane,  one  of  his  success- 
ors, who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  is  said  to  have 
been  more  humane  than  this  cruel  despot.  Histo- 
rians inform  us  that  "  his  sportive  cruelty  seldom 
went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building 
them  among  bricks  and  morlar  into  a  wall."  If 
such  be  the  "  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,'' 
how  dreadful  beyond  description  must  their  cruel- 
ties be! 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  Alexander  the 
Great  eulogized  as  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous 
hero  ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  in 
his  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  has  written  a  panegyric 
on  his  character.  Yet  we  find  him  guilty  of  the 
most  abominable  vices,  and  perpetrating  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  At  the  instigation  of  tha 
strumpet  Thais,  during  a  drunken  banquet,  he 
set  on  fire  the  beautiful  city  of  Persepolis,  and 
consumed  it  to  ashes.  Clitus,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, and  brother  of  Helenice  who  had  nursed 
Alexander,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  at  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own. 
Yet  this  man,  to  whom  he  was  so  highly  indebt- 
ed, he  thrust  through  with  a  javelin,  at  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  he  had  invited  him  ;  on  ac- 
count of  his  uttering  some  strong  expressions, 
which  were  intended  to  moderate  Alexander's 
vanity.  His  treatment  of  the  BranchidtB  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  most  brutal  and  frantic 
cruelty  which  history  records.  These  people 
received  Alexander,  while  pursuing  his  con- 
quests, with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  surrendered  to  him,  both  themselves  and 
their  city.  The  next  day,  he  commanded  his 
phalanx  to  surround  the  city,  and,  a  signal  being 
given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder  it,  and  to 
put  every  one  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  tlie 
same  barbarity  with  which  it  had  been  given. 
All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  go- 
ing to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered 
in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses  ;  no  manner  of 
regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the 
least  distinction  made  of  age  or  sex.  Thev 
even  pulled  up  ihevery  foundations  ofihe  walls,  in 
order  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city  might 
remain.  And  why  were  these  ill-fated  citizens 
punished  in  so  summary  and  inhuman  a  man- 
ner ?  Merely  because  their  forefathers,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  bb'ore,  hat* 
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deliTfr^d  up  to  Xerxes  the  treasure  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Uulymaon,  wilh  which  they  had  been  iii- 
tnisled  !♦ — When  he  entered  the  cily  of  Tyre, 
afier  a  siege  of  seven  months,  he  gave  orders  to 
kill  all  the  inhabitants,  except  those  who  had  lied 
to  the  temples,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  the 
cily.  Eiglit  thousand  inen  were  barbarously 
slaughtered;  and  two  thousand  more  remaining, 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter, 
he  fixed  trto  thousand  crosses  along  the  sea- 
shore,f  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified. 

'War  has  given  rise  to  the  most  shocking  and 
unnatural  criines,  the  idea  of  which  might  never 
otherwise  have  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
Lathyrus,  after  an  engagement  wilh  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Jews,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan,— the  same  evening  he  gained  the  battle,  in 
going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  he  found  them  full  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
eword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  to  |)ieces,  and 
put  into  cauldrons  in  order  to  their  being  dress- 
ed, as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sup 
upon  them.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed, 
that  his  troops  ate  human  flesh,  to  spread  the 
greater  terror  throughout  the  surrounding  coun- 
iry.t 

Even  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  and  of  the 
Christian  religion  too,  the  most  shocking  barba- 
rities have  been  committed.  Under  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  the  cause  of  Him  who,  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  sufferings  from  men,  prayed,  "  Fa- 
ther, forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do,"  the  crusaders  hurried  forward  towards 
Jerusalem,  wading  through  seas  of  blood.  When 
their  barmers  were  hoisted  on  a  principal  emi- 
nence of  Antioch,  they  commenced  their  butche- 
ry of  the  sleeping  inhabitants.  The  dignity  of 
age,  the  helplessness  of  youth,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  weaker  sex,  were  disregarded  by  these 
sanctimonious  savages.  Houses  were  no  sanc- 
tuaries ;  and  the  sight  of  a  mosque  added  new 
virulence  to  cruelly.  The  number  of  Turks 
massacred,  on  this  night  of  frantic  fury,  was  at 
least  ten  thousand.  After  every  species  of  habi- 
tation, from  the  marble  palace  to  the  meanest 
hovel,  had  been  converted  into  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter; when  the  narrow  streets  and  the  spacious 
squares  were  all  alike  disfigured  wilh  human 
gore,  and  crowded  with  mangled  carcasses,  then 
the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mer- 
cenary as  ihey  had  been  merciless.  When  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  by  these  furious  fanatics,  they 
suffered  none  to  escape  the  slaughter  :  "  Yet, 
after  they  had  glutted  themselves  with  blood  and 
carnage,  they  immediately  became  devout  pil- 
grims, and  in  religious  transports,  ran  barefooted 
to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre. "§  In  what  light 
must  that  religion  appear  to  Eastern  Infidels 
which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  the  perpetration  of 


•  Rollln's  Ancient  Hist.       »  Ibid. 
t  Millot's  Elements  of  Gen.  Hist. 
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such  enormities  7  And  hovr  r,i,f  j)'.y  ?.re  tho 
mild  precepts  and  doctrines  of  ChriMianily  inis- 
represenled,  when  desperadoes  oltnis  description 
dare  assume  the  Christian  nanie  ' 

Even  the  finer  feelings  of  the  female  sex  have 
been  blunted,  and,  in  many  instances,  quite  ex- 
tirpated by  the  mad  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
the  practices  connected  wilh  war.  Tov»ardslhe 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Q,ueen 
of  Hungary  took  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  em- 
barked in  the  mad  expeditions  of  the  crusaders, 
as  did  likewise  fifty  thousand  children  and  a 
crowd  of  priests;  because,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
lure,  "  God  has  made  children  the  instruments 
of  his  glory. "II — Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometer,  in  order  lo  gratify  her  restless 
ambition  of  reigning  alone  and  uncontrolled  in 
her  dominions,  killed  her  son  Seleucus,  wilh  her 
own  hand,  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  Kings  of  Syria 
and  the  mother  of  four,  and  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  two  of  her  husbands.  She  prepared  a 
poisoned  draught  to  destroy  Grypus  another  of 
her  sons  ;  but  her  intention  having  been  sus- 
pected, she  was  compelled  to  swallow  the  deadly 
potion  she  had  prepared,  which  look  immediate 
effect,  and  delivered  the  world  from  this  female 
monster.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  god  Sa- 
turn, when  they  were  defeated  in  war,  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  this  deity.  At  first, 
children  were  inhumanly  burned,  either  in  a  fiery 
furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  a  flam- 
ing statue  of  Saturn. — The  cries  of  these  un- 
happy victims  were  drowned  by  the  uninterrupt- 
ed noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.  Mothers  made 
it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view 
the  barbarous  spectacle  with  dry  eyes,  and  with- 
out so  much  as  a  groan  ;  and  if  a  tear  or  sigh 
stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  considered  as 
less  acceptable  to  the  deity.  This  savage  dis- 
position was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  even 
mothers  would  endeavour,  with  embraces  and 
kisses  to  hush  the  cries  of  their  children,  lest 
they  should  anger  the  god.lT  When  Carthage 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  the  wife  of  Asdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  submitted  to 
the  Romans,  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  temples  which  had  been  set  on  fire  ;  and, 
placing  herself,  wilh  her  two  children,  in  sight  of 
her  husband,  uttered  the  most  bitter  imprecations 
against  him.  "  Base  coward  (said  she)  the 
mean  things  thou  hast  done  to  save  thy  life  shall 
not  avail  thee  ;  thou  shalt  die  this  instant,  at 
least  in  thy  tw^o children."  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  stabbed  both  the  infants  wilh  a  dagger,  and 
while  they  were  yet  struggling  for  life,  threw 
them  both  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  ?l»eii 
leaped  down  after  them  into  the  flamas  !♦♦ 
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Such  are  only  a  few  insulated  pictures  of  the 
atrocities  of  war,  and  of  the  unnatural  and  infer- 
nal passions  wiiich  uniformly  follow  in  its  train, 
which  mav  be  considered  as  specimens  of  many 
thousands  of  similar  instancus,  which  the  records 
of  history  furnish  of  the  malignity  and  depravity 
of  mankind.  I  have  selected  my  examples  chief- 
ly from  the  history  of  ancient  warfare:  but  were 
we  to  search  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  and 
confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  battles  of  Alex- 
andria, of  the  Pyramids,  of  Borodina,  of  Smo- 
lensko,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Leipsic,  of  Jena,  of 
Eyian,  of  Waterloo,  and  other  warlike  events 
which  have  happened  viithinthe  last  thirty  years, 
we  should  meet  with  atrocities  and  scenes  of 
slaughter,  no  less  horrible  than  those  which  I 
have  now  related.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  only  two  or  three  instances. 

After  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Bona- 
parte, "  We  were  under  the  necessity,"  says 
the  relator,  "  of  putting  the  whole  of  them  to 
death  at  the  breach.  But  the  slaughter  did  not 
cease  with  the  resistance.  The  Turks  and  in- 
habitants fled  to  their  mosques,  seeking  protec- 
tion from  God  and  their  prophet ;  and  then,  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  and  infants  at  the 
brea-tt,  were  slaugtitered.  This  butchery  continu- 
ed for  fmtr  hours ;  after  which  the  remaining  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  much  astonished  at  not 
having  their  throats  cut."  Be  it  remembered 
that  all  this  bloodshed  was  premeditated.  "  We 
minht  have  spared  the  men  whom  we  lost,"  says 
General  Boyer,  "  by  only  summoning  the  town  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  confounding  our 
enemy."*  After  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  it 
is  remarked  by  an  eye-wintess,  that  ''  the  whole 
■way  through  the  desert,  was  tracked  with  the 
bones  and  bodies  of  men  and  animals  who  had 
perished  in  these  dreadful  wastes. — In  order 
to  warm  themselves  at  night,  they  gathered  to- 
gether the  dry  bones  and  bodies  of  the  dead, 
which  the  vultures  had  spared,  and  it  was  by  a 
fire  composed  of  this  fuel  that  Bonaparte  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  desert."]  A  more  revolting 
and  infernal  scene  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  depict. 

Miot  gives  the  following  description  in  rela- 
tion to  a  scene  at  Jaffa: — "  The  soldier  aban- 
<lons  himself  to  all  the  fury  which  an  assault 
authorizes.  He  strikes,  he  slays,  nothing  can 
impede  him.  All  the  horrors  which  accompany 
the  capture  of  a  town  by  storm,  are  repeated  in 
every  street,  in  every  house.  You  hear  the 
cries  of  violated  females  calling  in  vain  for  help 
to  those  relatives  whom  they  are  butchering. 
No  asylum  is  respected.  The  blood  streams  on 
every  side  ;  at  every  step  you  meet  with  human 
beings  groaning  and  expiring,"  &c. — Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  when  describing  the  campaigns  in  Po- 
la&d  relates,  that "  the  ground  between  the  wood. 
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and  the  Russian  batteries,  about  a  quarter  of 
mile,  was  a  sheet  of  naked  human  bodies,  %vnich 
friends  and  foes  had  during  the  night  mutually 
stripped,  not  leaving  the  worst  rag  upon  them. 
although  numbers  of  these  bodies  still  retained 
conscioxtsness  of  their  situation.  It  wa.s  a  sight 
which  the  eye  loathed,  but  from  which  it  could 
not  remove." — In  Labaume's  "Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,"  we  are  presented  with 
the  most  horrible  details  of  palaces,  churches, 
and  streets,  enveloped  in  flames, — houses  tum- 
bling into  ruins, — hundreds  of  blackened  car- 
casses of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  whom  the  fire 
had  consumed,  blended  with  the  fragments, — 
hospitals  containing  20,000  wounded  Russians 
on  fire,  and  consuming  the  miserable  victims,^ 
numbers  of  half-burned  wretches  crawling  among 
the  smoking  ruins, — females  violated  and  mas- 
sacred,— parents  and  children  half  naked,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  flying  in  consteration  with  the 
wrecks  of  their  half-consumed  funiture, — horses 
falling  in  thousands,  and  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death, — the  fragments  of  carriages,  muskets, 
helmets,  breast-plates,  portmanteaus,  and  gar- 
ments strewed  in  every  direction, — roads  covered 
for  miles  with  thousands  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  swimming 
in  blood, — and  these  dreadful  scenes  rendered 
still  more  horrific  by  the  shrieks  of  young  fe- 
males, of  mothers  and  children,  and  the  piercing 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  invoking 
death  to  put  an  end  to  their  agonies. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  such  revolting 
details.  It  is  probable,  that  the  feelings  of  some 
of  my  readers  have  been  harrowed  up  by  the 
descriptions  already  given,  and  that  they  have 
turned  away  their  eyes  in  disgust  from  such 
spectacles  of  depravity  and  horror.  Every  mind 
susceptible  of  virtuous  emotions,  and  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity,  must,  indeed,  feel 
pained  and  even  agonized,  when  it  reflects  on 
the  depravity  of  mankind,  and  on  the  atrocious 
crimes  they  kre  capable  of  committing,  and  have 
actually  perpetrated.  A  serious  retrospect  ot 
the  moral  state  of  the  world  in  past  ages,  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  emotions,  similar  to  those  which 
overpowered  the  mourning  prophet  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "O  that  my  h 'ad  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of  the  daughters  ot 
mv  people!"  But,  however  painful  the  sight, 
we  oOght  not  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  with  fasti- 
dious affectation,  from  the  spectacles  of  misery 
and  devastation  which  the  authentic  records  o: 
history  present  before  us.  They  form  traits  ia 
the  character  of  man,  which  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated,— they  are/acf«  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  not  the  mere  pictures  of  fancy  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  poetry,  in  novels,  and  romances, — facts 
which  forcibly  exemplify  the  operations  of  th« 
malevolent  principle,  and  from  which  we  ought 
to  deduce  important  instructions,  in  reference 
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to  1I16  evil  of  sin,  and  the  malignancy  of  pride, 
covr'ousness,  amhition,  and  rt-veiige.  We  think 
nothing,  in  the  common  intercourse  oflife,  of  in- 
dulging: a  selhsh  disposition,  of  feeling  proud  and 
indignant  at  .1  real  or  supposed  affront,  of  looking 
Willi  a  covetous  eye  at  the  possessions  of  our 
neighbours,  of  viewing  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  our  rivals  with  disconlentment  and  jealousy, 
or  of  feeliiiL-  a  secret  satisfaction  al  the  distress 
or  humiliation  of  our  enemies  ;  and  we  seldom 
reflect  on  the  malignant  etftv.ls  which  such  pas- 
sions and  dispositions  would  prcxiuce,  were  they 
sutTb-red  to  rage  without  control.  But,  in  the 
scenes  and  contentions  of  warfare  which  have 
been  realized  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
we  contemplate  the  nature  and  effects  of  such 
malignant  dispositions  in  their  true  light ;  we 
perceive  the  ultimate  tendency  of  every  malevo- 
lent affection,  when  no  physical  obstruction  im- 
pedes its  progress  ;  we  discern  that  it  is  only  the 
same  dispositions  which  we  daily  indulge,  ope- 
rating on  a  more  extensive  scale;  and  we  learn 
the  necessity  of  mortifying  such  dispositions,  and 
counteracting  their  influence,  if  we  expect  to  en- 
joy substantial  felicity  either  here  or  hereafter; 
and  if  we  wish  to  see  the  world  restored  to  order, 
to  happiness  and  repose. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  that,  besides  the  atrocities  already  no- 
ticed, war  has  been  the  nurse  of  every  vicimis  dis- 
position, and  of  every  immoral  practice.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  were  almost  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  war,  were  knavish,  vicious,  cruel,  and 
superstitious  ;  distinguished  for  craft  and  cunning, 
lying  and  hypocrisy,  and  for  the  basest  frauds  and 
the  most  perfidious  actions.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals  are  uniformly  characterized,  as  not  only 
barbarous  and  cruel,  but  avaricious,  perfidious, 
and  disregardful  of  the  most  solemn  promises.  It 
was  ever  a  sufficient  reason  for  them  to  make  an 
attack,  that  they  thought  their  enemies  could  not 
resist  them.  Their  only  reason  for  making 
peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  because  their  ene- 
mies were  too  strong ;  and  their  only  reason  for 
committing  the  most  horrible  massacres,  rapes, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes,  was  because  they  had 
gained  a  victory.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  it 
is  well  known,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
civilization,  were  distinguished  for  the  most  de- 
grading and  immoral  practices.  They  gloried  in 
being  proud,  haughty,  and  revengeful  ;  and  ever. 
their  amusements  were  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  ferocity,  and  by  the  barbarisms  of  war. — It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  war  blunts  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of 
selfishness,  and  of  indiff*erence  even  towards 
friends  and  companions.'  Of  this  many  shocking 
instances  could  be  given. 

Miot  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  "War  in  Egypt, 
relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  and  with  the  delirium  which  some- 
'4raes  accompanies  the  disease.    He  took  up  his 


knapsack,  upon  which  his  head  was  resting,  and 
placing  it  upon  his  shoulders,  made  an  effbrl  t« 
rise,  and  to  follow  the  army.  The  venom  of  the 
dreadful  malady  deprived  him  of  strength,  and 
after  three  steps,  he  fell  again  upon  the  sanil, 
headlong.  The  fall  increased  his  terror  of  being 
left  by  the  regiment,  and  he  rose  a  second  time, 
but  with  no  beiier  fortune.  In  his  third  eflbrt, 
he  sunk,  and,  falling  near  the  sea,  remained  upon 
that  spot  which  fate  had  destined  for  his  grave. 
The  sight  of  this  soldier  was  frightful:  the  dis- 
order which  reigned  in  his  senseless  speech — his 
figure,  which  represented  whatever  is  mournful— • 
his  eyes  staring  and  fixed — his  clothes  in  rags^ 
presented  whatever  is  most  hideous  in  death. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  believe  that  his  com« 
rades  would  be  concerned  for  him ;  that  they 
would  stop  to  help  him  ;  that  they  would  hasten 
to  support  him,  and  direct  his  tottering  steps. 
Far  from  it  :  the  poor  wretch  was  only  an  object 
of  horror  and  t/en'sjon.  They  ran  from  liim,  ana 
they  burst  into  loud  laughter  at  his  motions, 
which  resembled  those  of  a  drunken  man,  "  H  j 
has  got  his  account,"  cried  one;  "  He  will  not 
march  far,"  said  another  ;  and,  when  the  wretch 
fell  for  the  last  time,  some  of  them  added,  "  See, 
he  has  taken  up  his  quarters  !"  This  terrible 
truth,  says  the  narrator,  which  I  cannot  help  re- 
pealing, must  be  acknowledged — Indifference 
and  selfishness  are  the  predominant  feelings  of  an 
army. 

Rocca,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Spain," 
remarks,  "  The  habit  of  danger  made  us  look 
upon  death  as  one  of  the  most  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life  ;  when  our  comrades  had  once 
ceased  to  live,  the  indifference  which  was  shown 
them  amounted  almost  to  irony.  When  the 
soldiers,  as  they  passed  by,  recognised  one  01 
their  companions  stretched  among  the  dead,  they 
just  said,  '  He  is  in  want  of  nothing,  he  will  not 
have  his  horse  to  abuse  again,  he  has  got  drunk 
for  the  last  time,'  or  something  similar,  which 
only  worked,  in  the  speaker,  a  stoical  contempt 
of  existence.  Such  were  the  funeral  orations 
pronounced  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  our 
battles." — Simpson,  in  his  "  Visit  to  Flanders," 
in  1815,  remarks,  "Nothing  is  more  frightful 
than  the  want  of  feeling  which  characterizes  the 
French  soldiery.  Their  prisoners  who  were 
lying  wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Antwerp,  were 
often  seen  mimicking  the  contortions  of  counte- 
nance which  were  produced  by  the  agonies  of  death, 
in  one  of  their  own  comrades  in  the  next  bed. 
There  is  no^u.re  to  be  compared  with  the  power 
of  fiends  'Uxc  these." 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  wars  have  prevailed  in 
every  period,  during  the  ages  that  are  past,  and 
have  almost  extirpated  tlie  principle  of  beneroleTKe 
from  the  world  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  that, 
before  the  prevailing  propensity  to  %varfare  be 
counteracted  and  destroyed,  the  happiness  whicW 
flows  from  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  affec 
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*tons  canno.  be  enjoyed  by  mankind  at  large. 
To  counteract  this  irralional  and  most  deplora- 
ble projieiisity,  bv  every  energetic  mean  which 
reason,  humanity,  and  Christianity  can  suggest, 
must  be  the  duly  of  every  one  who  is  desirous  to 
promote  the  present  and  everlasting  happiness  of 
tiis  species.* 


SECTION  II. 

STATE  OF  MORALS  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

Moral  Hate  of  Savage  Nations. 

I  shall  now  take  a  very  brief  survey  of  the 
state  of  morals  in  modern  times,  and  of  the  pre- 
vailing dispositions  which  are  displaved  by  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  Were  I  to 
enier  into  those  minute  and  circumstantial  details 
which  the  illustration  of  this  subject  would  re- 
quire, several  volumes  would  be  filled  with  the 
detail  of  facts,  and  with  the  sketches  of  moral 
scenery  which  might  be  brought  forward.  And 
such  a  work,  if  judiciously  executed,  might  be 
rendered  highly  interesting,  and  might  produce  a 
variety  of  benignant  effects  both  on  Christian 
and  on  genera!  society.  But  the  narrow  limits 
wiihin  which  tlie  present  work  must  be  com- 
prised, compels  me  to  confine  my  attention  to 
a  few  prominent  features  in  the  cliaracters  of 
mankind,  and,  to  a  few  insulated  facts  by  which 
they  may  be  illustrated. — I  shall  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  some  of  the 

Prominent  dispoxitions  which  appear  a  ^ng  Sa  - 
vage  and  Half  Civilized  Nation  , 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  numerous  indi- 
viduals among  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  mankind, 
bave  occasionally  displayed  the  exercise  of  many 
of  the  social  virtues, — that  they  have  been  biave 
and  magnanimous,  faithful  to  their  promises, 
strong  in  their  attachments,  and  generous  and 
affectionate  to  their  friends  and  relatives.  But 
their  virtues,  for  the  most  part,  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  selfishness,  and  are  confined  to  the 
clan  or  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  Towards 
their  enemies,  and  towards  all  who  have  injured 
them  in  the  slightest  degree,  they  almost  uni- 
firmly  display  cruel,  perfidious,  and  reven2eful 
dispositions.  The  following  facts  and  descrip- 
tions, selected  from  the  authentic  records  of  voy- 
Igers  and  travellers,  will  tend  to  corroborate  these 
positions. 

The  most  prominent  feature  which  appears  in 

*  The  Author  intended,  had  his  limits  permitted,  to 
Btate  some  a^trtitional  considerations  to  show  the 
frlly  and  wickednessof  war.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
refers  his  readers  to  "Letters  addressed  to  Caleb 
Stron?,  Esq  ,"  which  contain  a  series  ofenersetic  and 
impressive  reasonings  on  tlie  subject.—"  Pictures  of 
■War,"  by  Irenicus ,  and  a  duodecimo  volume,  lately 
|iiblished,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  accordancy 
(if  War  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,"  &c. 


the  character  of  savage  nations,  is,  their  disposi- 
tion fjr  loar,  and  to  inflict  revenge  for  real  orsufw 
posed  injuries.  With  respect  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  it  is  the  uniform  descriptiou 
given  of  them  by  all  travellers,  that,  if  we  excep; 
hunting,  war  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men, 
and  every  other  concern  is  left  to  the  women. 
Their  most  common  motive  for  entering  into  war, 
is,  either  to  revenge  themselves  fur  the  death  o( 
some  lost  friends,  or  to  acquire  prisoners,  who 
may  assist  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  ihey 
adopt  into  their  society.  In  these  wars,  they  are 
cruel  and  savage,  to  an  incredible  degree.  They 
enter  unawares,  the  villages  of  their  foes,  and, 
while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in 
hunting,  massacre  all  the  children,  women,  and 
helpless  old  men,  or  make  prisoners  of  as  many  as 
they  can  manage.  But  when  the  enemy  is  appriz- 
ed of  their  design,  and  coming  on  in  arms  against 
them,  they  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
among  the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which 
their  faces  are  painted  to  resemble.  They  then 
allow  a  part  to  pass  unmolested  ;  when,  all  at 
once,  with  a  tremendous  shout,  rising  up  from 
their  ambush,  they  pour  a  storm  of  rauskel-balls  on 
their  foes.  If  the  force  on  each  side  continues 
nearly  equal,  the  fierce  spirits  of  these  savages, 
inflamed  by  the  loss  of  friends,  can  no  longer  ba 
restrained.  They  abandon  their  distant  war, 
they  rush  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and 
hatchets  in  their  hands,  magnifying  their  own 
courage,  and  insulting  their  enemies.  A  cruel 
combat  ensues  ;  death  appears  in  a  thousand  hide- 
ous forms,  which  would  congeal  thebloodof  civi- 
lized nations  to  behold,  but  which  ritise  the  fury 
of  these  savages.  They  trample,  they  insult  over 
the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  scalp  from  the  head, 
wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  devouring  their  flesh.  The  flame 
rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  resistance  ;  then 
the  prisoners  are  secured,  whose  fate  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have 
died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors  setup  a  hide- 
ous howling,  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  lost. 
They  approach  to  their  own  village  ;  the  women, 
with  frightful  shrieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their 
dead  brothers,  or  their  husbands.  An  orator 
proclaims  aloud  a  circumstantialaccount  of  every 
particular  of  the  expedition;  and  as  he  menliuiu) 
the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen,  the  shrieks 
of  the  women  are  redoubled.  The  last  ceremony 
is  the  proclamation  of  victory  :  each  individual 
then  forgets  his  private  misfortune,  and  joins  in 
the  triumph  of  his  nation ;  all  tears  are  wiped 
from  their  eyes,  and,  by  an  unaccountable  transi- 
tion, they  pass  in  a  moment  from  the  bitterness  o. 
sorrow,  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.* 

As  they  feel  nothing  but  revenge  (or  the  ene- 
mies of  iheir  nation,  their  prisoners  are  treated 
with  cruelty  in  the  extreme.     The  cruelties  io- 

*  See  En«'.  Brit-  Art.  America. 
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fliotcd  on  tfios*  prisoners  who  are  dunmed  to 
death,  are  too  shocking  and  horrible  lo  be  ex- 
hibited in  detail :  one  plucks  out  the  nails  of  the 
prisoner  by  the  roots;  another  takes  a  fnifier  in- 
to his  nioutli,  and  tears  olf  the  t)esh  with  his 
teeth ;  a  third  thrusts  the  fiiit;er,  mangled  as  it 
is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  »liich 
he  smokes  like  tobacco:  ihejr  then  pound  his 
toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  belneen  two  stones; 
ihey  apply  red  hot  irons  to  every  part  of  his 
mangled  body  ;  they  pull  off  his  flush,  thus  man- 
gled and  roasted,  and  devour  it  with  greeiliness ; — 
and  thus  they  continue  for  several  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  a  vfhole  day,  till  they  penetrate  to 
the  vital  parts,  and  completely  exhaust  the 
sprinjfs  of  life.  Even  the  women,  forgetting  the 
human,  as  well  as  the  ft-malc  nature,  and  trans- 
formed into  something  worse  than  furies,  fre- 
quently outdo  the  men  in  this  scene  of  horror; 
wliile  the  principal  persons  ofthe  country  sit  round 
the  stake  to  which  the  prisoner  is  fixed,  smoking, 
and  looking  on  without  the  least  emotion.  What 
is  most  remarkable,  the  prisoiR^r  himself  endea- 
vours to  brave  his  torments  with  a  stoical  apathy. 
"  I  do  not  fear  death,  (he  exclaims  in  the  face  of 
his  tormentors,)  nor  any  kind  of  tortures;  those 
that  fear  them  are  cowards,  tliey  are  less  than 
women.  May  my  enemies  be  confounded  v/ith 
despair  and  rage !  Oh,  ti>at  I  could  devour 
them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  last  drop  I" 

Such  is  a  faint  picture  ofthe  ferocious  disposi- 
tion ofthe  Indians  of  America,  which,  with  a  few 
Slight  modifications,  will  apply  to  almost  t). 
vvholeoflhe  original  natives  of  that  vast  con t if 
nent.  Instead  ofthe  exercise  ofbenevolent  affec- 
tions, and  of  forgiving  dispositions;  instead  of 
humane  feelings,  and  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings offellow-mortals,  we  here  behold  them  trans- 
ported into  an  extravagance  of  joy,  over  the 
sufferings  tliey  had  produced,  the  carnage  they 
had  created,  the  children  whom  they  had  depriv- 
ed of  their  parents,  and  the  widows  whose  hus- 
bands they  had  mangled  and  slain  ;  because  they 
had  glutted  their  revenge,  and  obtained  a  victory. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  directly  opposi  d  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  to  the  benevolence  of 
heaven. 

If,  from  America,  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
land  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  we  shall  find  the 
existing  innabitants  of  that  continent  display- 
ing dispositions  no  less  cruel  and  ferocious. — 
Bosman  relates  the  following  instances  of  cruel- 
ties practised  by  the  Adomese  Negroes,  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  ofthe  Praa  or  Chamah  river. 

"  Anqua,  the  king,  having  in  an  engagement 
taken  five  of  his  principal  Antese  enemies  pri- 
soners, he  wounded  them  all  over ;  after  which, 
w.lh  a  more  than  brutal  fury,  he  satiated,  ihough 
not  tired  himself,  by  sucking  their  blood  at  the 
gaping  wounds  ;  but.  bearino  a  more  than  onli- 
nary  grudge  against  one  of  them,  he  caused  him 
Vo  be  laid  bound  at   his  feet,  and  his  body  to  be 


pierced  with  hot  irons,  galhrrlng  his  blood  thai 
issued  from  him  in  a  vessel,  one  half  of  which  h« 
drank,  and  off'red  up  the  rest  to  his  god.  On 
another  occasion,  he  put  to  death  one  of  his 
wives  and  a  slave,  drinking  their  blood  also,  as 
was  his  usual  practice  with  his  enemies."* — 
Dispositions  and  practices  no  less  abominable, 
are  regularly  exhibited  in  the  kingdom  of  Dnho- 
my,  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  An  imniolation 
of  human  victims,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the 
graves  of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  of  supplying 
them  with  servants  of  various  descriptions  in  the 
other  world,  lakes  place  erery  year,  at  a  grand 
festival  which  is  held  generally  in  April  and  May, 
about  the  period,  possibly,  tihen  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies  of  this  country  are  holding 
their  anniversaries.  The  victims  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  reserved  for  the  purpose;  hut, 
should  there  be  lack  of  these,  the  number  (betweee 
sixty  and  seventy)  is  made  up  from  the  most  con- 
venient of  his  own  subjects.  The  immolation  ol 
victims  is  not  confined  to  this  particular  period  ; 
for  at  any  time,  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  an 
account  to  his  forefathers  of  any  remarkable 
event,  the  king  despatches  a  courier  to  the  shades, 
by  delivering  a  message  to  whoever  may  happen 
to  be  near  him,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be 
chopped  oflT  immediately.  It  is  considered  an 
honour  w  here  his  majesty  personally  condescends 
to  become  the  executioner  in  these  cases;  an 
ofl^ce  in  which  the  king  prides  himself  in  being 
expert.  Tht  governor  was  present  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  poor  fellow,  whose  fear  of  death  out- 
weighing 'he  sense  ofthe  honour  conferred  upea 
him,  on  I  ^ing  desired  to  carry  some  message  ic 
his  faihe  ,  humbly  declared  on  his  knees,  that  he 
was  unacipiairiied  with  the  way.  On  which  the 
tyrant  vociferated,  "  I'll  show  you  the  way,"  and', 
with  one  blow,  made  his  head  fly  many  yards 
from  his  body,  highly  indignant  that  there  should 
have  been  the  least  expression  of  reluctance. f 
On  the  thatched  roofs  ofthe  guard-houses  which 
surround  the  palace  of  this  tyrant,  are  ranged, 
on  wooden  stakes,  numbers  of  human  skulls  ;  the 
top  ofthe  wall  which  encloses  an  area  before  it, 
is  stuck  full  of  human  jaw-bones,  and  the  path 
leading  lo  the  door  is  paved  with  the  skulls. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  similar  prac- 
tices uniformly  prevail.  "  W^hen  the  king  of  this 
country  (says  Dupui?)  was  about  to  open  the 
campaign  in  Gaman,  he  collected  together  his 
priests,  to  invoke  the  royal  Fetische,  and  perform 
the  necessary  orgies  to  enstire  success.  These 
ministers  of  snperstition  sacrificed  thirtv-two 
male,  and  eighteen  female  victims  as  an  exjiia- 
tory  offering  to  the  gods ;  but  the  answers  froru 
the  priests  being  deemed  by  the  council  as  stilt 
devoid  of  inspiration,  the  king  was  induced  ta 
make  a  custom,  at  the  sepulchres  of  his  ances- 
tors, where  many  hundreds  bled.     This,  it  U  a£- 
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""Tmed,  propitiated  the  \'  'ath  of  the  adverse  god." 
The  same  king,  when  he  returned,  having  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy,  decreed,  that  seventeen 
»f  his  wives,  along  with  his  own  sister,  should 
t>e  strangled  and  beheaded.  •'  His  sister's  para- 
aioiir,  and  all  those  of  his  party,  were  doomed  to 
the  most  cruel  deaths,  at  the  grave  of  the  king's 
mother.  While  these  butcheries  were  transact- 
ing, the  king  prepared  to  enter  the  palace ;  and 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  outer 
gate,  vvas  met  by  several  of  his  wives,  whose 
Anxiety  to  embrace  their  sovereign  lord  impelled 
them  thus  to  overstep  the  boundary  of  female 
decorum  in  Ashantee  ;  for  it  happened  that  the 
king  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  cap- 
tains, who,  accordingly,  were  compelled  to  cover 
their  faces  with  both  their  hands,  and  fly  from 
the  spot.  This  is  said  to  have  angered  the  mo- 
narch, although  his  resentment  proceeded  no 
farther  than  words,  and  he  returned  the  embraces 
of  his  wives.  But  another  cause  of  anger  soon 
after  occurred,  and  he  was  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  an- 
ger, caused  these  unhappy  beings  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  before  his  face,  giving  orders,  at  the  same 
time,  to  cast  the  fragments  into  the  forest,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Nor  did 
the  atonement  rest  here  ;  for  six  more  unhappy 
females  were  impeached  of  inconstancy,  and 
they  also  expiated  their  faults  with  their  lives. 
Like  another  Ulysses,  his  majesty  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  purification  of  his  palace,  when, 
to  sum  up  the  full  horrors  of  these  bloody  deeds, 
two  thousand  wretches,  selected  from  the  Gaman 
prisoners  of  war,  were  slaughtered  over  the  royal 
death-stool,  in  honour  of  the  shades  of  departed 
kings  and  heroes."* 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  ferocious  dis- 
positions of  the  petty  tyrants  of  Africa.  But 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  such  dispositions  are 
confined  to  kings,  and  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  Wherever  such  malevolent  passions 
are  displayed  among  barbarous  chieftains,' they 
pervade,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  and  almost  everyone,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested, 
perpetrates  similar  barbarities.  The  following 
instance  will  corroborate  this  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  show,  for  how  many  cruelties  and 
acts  of  injustice  the  abettors  of  the  infamous 
traffic  in  slaves,  are  accountable.  It  is  extract- 
ed from  Major  Gray's  "  Travels  in  Africa,  in 
1824." 

The  Kaartan  force  which  the  Major  accora- 
lanied,  had  made  107  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  in  a  predatory  excursion  into  Bon- 
doo,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with 
slaves.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  man- 
oer  in  which  they  were  dragged  along.  "  The 
men  were  tied  in  pairs  by  the  necks,  their  hands 

•  Duputi'  Mission  to  Astiantee,  in  1883 


secured  behind  their  backs  ;  the  women  by  the 
necks  only  ;  but  their  bands  were  not  left  free, 
from  any  sense  of  feeling  for  them,  but  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  balance  the  immense  loads  of 
corn  or  rice  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  heads,  and  their  children  on  their  backs." 
— "  I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Major  Gray, 
"  of  witnessing,  during  this  short  march,  the 
new-made  slaves,  and  the  sufferings  to  whicn 
they  are  subjected  in  their  first  state  of  bondage. 
They  were  hurried  along  (tied)  at  a  pace  little 
short  of  running,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with 
the  horsemen,  who  drove  them  on,  as  Smithfield 
drovers  do  fatigued  bullocks.  Many  of  the  wo- 
men were  old,  and  by  no  means  able  to  endure 
such  treatment.  One,  in  particular,  would  not 
have  I'diled  to  excite  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
compassion  in  the  breast  of  any,  save  a  savage 
African.  She  was  at  least  sixty  years  old,  in 
the  most  miserable  state  of  emaciation  and  debi- 
lity, nearly  doubled  together,  and  with  difficulty 
dragging  her  tottering  limbs  along.  To  crown 
the  heart-rending  picture,  she  was  naked,  save 
from  her  waist,  to  about  halfway  to  the  knees.  / 
All  this  did  not  prevent  her  inhuman  captor  from 
making  her  carry  h  heavy  load  of  water,  while, 
with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  he  drove  her  before 
his  horse  ;  and  whenever  she  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  stop,  he  beat  her  in  the  most  un- 
merciful manner  with  a  stick." 

Were  we  to  travel  through  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa,  and  round  its  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  coasts,  we  should  find,  among  almost 
every  tribe,  numerous  displays  of  the  most  inhu- 
man and  depraved  dispositions.  The  Algerines 
are  characterized  as  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous 
pirates — base,  perfidious,  and  rapacious,  to  the 
last  degree.  No  oaths,  nor  ties,  human  or  di- 
vine, will  avail  to  bind  them,  when  their  interest 
interferes.  Whatever  respect  they  may  pretend 
to  pay  to  their  prophet  Mahomet,  gold  is  the  only 
true  idol  which  they  worship.  The  emperors  ot 
Morocco  are  well  known  as  a  set  of  rapacious 
and  blood-thirsty  tyrants,  who  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  habitual  warfare  with  Christian  nations, 
and  in  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  The  Gallas,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssi- 
nia, are  a  barbarous  and  warlike  nation.  They 
are  hardy,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition  ;  they 
are  trained  to  the  love  of  desperate  achievements, 
taught  to  believe  that  conquest  entitles  them  to 
the  possession  of  whatever  they  desire,  and  to 
look  upon  death  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and, 
therefore,  in  their  wars,  they  fight  with  the  most 
desperate  resolution,  and  neither  give  not  lake 
any  quarter.  The  inhabitants  of^aeZ,  too,  are 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  most  frequently  live 
in  enmity  and  hostility  with  those  around  them. 
The  Feloops  are  gloomy  and  unforgiving  in  their 
tempers,  thirsting  f)r  vengeance  even  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  and  leaving  their  children  to  avenge 
their   quarrels.     The    inhabitants  of  the    Gt(J* 
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Cnast,  especially  the  Mulattops,  are  saiJ  to  bo  a 
most  jibondoned  set  of  |>co|)le.  Tlie  men  urc 
driHikariis,  Iowa,  thievish,  an  1  trcachiToiis,  and 
the  women  are  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes, 
sacrillcing  themselves  at  all  times,  atd  to  all 
sorts  of  men,  without  the  kasi  degree  of  re- 
straint.* The  natives  of  Antico,  which  borders 
on  Angola,  live  by  plundering  all  who  happen  to  f  dl 
in  their  way,  some  of  whom  they  kill,  ami  others 
they  keep  as  slaves. f  "  The  Boshemen  arc  land 
pirates,  who  live  without  laws  and  without  disci- 
pline ;  who  lurk  in  thickets,  to  waich  the  passage 
of  travellers,  and  shoot  them  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows, in  order  to  seize  their  caltle."|  "  The  ne- 
croes  of  Congo,  (says  M.  do  la  Brosse  in  his 
Travels  along  the  coast  of  Angola,  in  1738,)  ate 
e.xtremelv  treacherous  and  vindictive.  They 
daily  demanded  of  us  some  brandy  for  the  use  of 
the  king  and  the  chief  men  of  the  town.  One  day 
this  request  was  denied  and  we  had  soon  reason  to 
repent  it ;  for  all  the  English  and  French  officers 
having  gone  to  fish  on  a  small  lake  near  the  sea- 
coast,  they  erected  a  tent  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  eating  the  fishes  they  had  caught.  When 
amusing  themselves  ailer  their  repast,  seven  or 
eight  negroes,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  Loango, 
arrived  in  sedans,  and  presented  their  hands  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country.  These  ne- 
groes privately  rubbed  the  hands  of  the  officers 
with  a  subtle  poison,  which  acts  instanlaneous- 
!j ;  and,  accordingly,  five  captains  and  three  sur- 
geons died  on  the  spot." 

The  J\Ioors  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Park  as 
having  cruelty  and  low  cunning  pictured  on  their 
countenances.  Their  treachery  and  malevo- 
lence are  manifested  in  their  plundering  excur- 
sions against  the  Negro  villages.  Without  the 
smallest  provocation,  and  sometimes  under  the 
fairest  professions  of  friendship,  they  will  seize 
upon  the  Negroes'  cattle,  and  even  on  the  inha- 
bitants themselves.  The  Bedouins  are  plun- 
derers of  the  cultivated  lands,  and  robbers  on  the 
high  roads;  they  watch  every  opportunity  of  re- 
venging their  enemies,  and  their  animosities  are 
transmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  chil- 
dren. Even  the  Egyptians,  who  are  more  civil- 
ized than  the  tribes  to  which  I  have  now  alluded, 
are  characterized  by  excessive  pride,  vindictive 
tempers,  inordinate  passions,  and  various  species 
of  moral  turpitude.  There  is  a  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  women  of  this  country,  pointedly 
adverted  to  by  Sonini,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Egypt," 
which  is  particularly  odious  and  horrible.  On 
discovering  any  partiality  in  their  husbands  for 
other  fenmles,  they  are  transported  into  an  un- 
bounded and  jealous  fury.  Such  are  their  deceit 
and  cruelty  on  these  occasions,  that  they  instil 
into  the  blood  of  their  faithless  husband,  a  slow 
and  mortal  poison.     Their  revenge  is  meditated 
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in  silence,  and  they  indulge  the  diabolical  satis* 
fictionofiakihg  offan  unhappy  being  by  a  linger- 
ing Jealh.  It  is  said,  with  confidence,  that  their 
own  persons  supply  the  horrid  means  of  perpe- 
trating their  malicious  designs  on  their  hu.sbaiids, 
and  that  they  mi.x  with  their  aliment  a  crrtain 
portion  of  an  ingredient  of  a  poisonous  nature, 
which  infallibly  induces  a  slow  langour  and  con- 
sumption, and  in  time  brings  the  wretched  vic- 
tims to  the  grave.  The  symptoms  are  dreadful. 
The  body  desicates,  the  limbs  become  excessive- 
ly weak,  the  gums  rot,  the  teeth  loosen,  the  hair 
falls  off",  and,  at  length,  after  having  dragged  a 
miserable  and  tortured  existence,  for  a  whole  year 
or  more,  the  unhappy  beings  die  in  the  most  ex- 
treme torment. 

If  we  pass  from  Africa  to  the  regions  of  Asia, 
we  shall  find  similar  depraved  principles  and 
practices  pervading  its  several  tribes,  and  the 
various  ranks  of  its  population.  Here,  tyranny, 
in  all  its  degrading  and  cruel  forms,  reigns  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled  over  a  superstitiou.s,  a 
deluded,  and  an  idolatrous  race  of  mankind, — of 
which  the  following  recent  instances,  in  relation 
to  a  petty  despot  of  Persia,  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. "  The  governor  Zulfecar  Khun  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  cruel  and  unprincipled  tyrant; 
unfortunately  for  the  people,  he  has  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign,  and  they  have  no  resource  against  his 
rapacity.  He  pays  to  the  crown  7000  tomauns 
a  year,  but  it  is  asserted,  that  he  collects  from 
the  district  100,000.  His  oppression  was  so 
grievous,  that  the  inhabitants,  wearied  out,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  king  to  complain  ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty only  referred  them  back  to  their  tyiSint,  who, 
exasperated  at  their  boldness,  wreaked  upon  them 
a  cruel  vengeance.  It  is  said,  that  he  maimed 
and  put  to  death  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  both 
sexes,  cutting  off  the  hands,  putting  out  the  eyes, 
and  otherwise  mutilating  the  men,  and  cutting 
off"  the  noses,  ears,  and  breasts  of  the  women. 
The  people,  desponding  and  brokenhearted  after 
this,  paid,  in  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  their  oppressor,  and  the  na- 
tural consequence,  ruin  and  desolation  has  en- 
sued."§ 

Sir  John  Chardin  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  Mingrelia,  particu- 
larly of  the  women.  "  The  people  are  generally 
handsome,  the  men  strong  and  well-made,  and 
the  women  very  beautiful ;  but  both  sexes  are 
very  vicious  and  debauched.  The  women, 
though  lively,  civil,  and  aflectionale,  are  very 
perfidious ;  for  there  is  no  wickedness  which 
they  will  not  perpetrate,  in  order  to  procure,  to 
preserve,  or  to  get  rid  of  their  gallants.  The 
men  likewise  possess  many  bad  qualities.  AU 
of  them  are  trained  to  robbery,  which  thev  study 
both  as  a  business,  and  as  an  amusement.  With 
great  satisfaction  they  relate   the  depredatiuci 
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riiey  have  committed;  and,  from  this  polluted 
source,  tliey  derive  (heir  greatest  praise  and  hun- 
OLir.  IiiMirigrelia  falsehood,  assassinatiun,  and 
theft,  are  sood  actions  ;  and  whorodoin,  bi«aiiiy, 
and  incest,  are  esteemed  as  virtuous  habits. 
The  men  marry  two  or  three  wives  at  a  time, 
and  keep  as  many  concubines  as  they  choose. 
They  not  only  make  a  common  practice  of  sell- 
ing their  children,  either  for  gold,  or  in  exchange 
for  wares  and  provisions,  but  even  murder  them, 
or  bury  them  alive,  when  they  find  it  difficult  to 
bring  lliem  up." 

The  Tartars,  who  occupy  vast  regions  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  uniformly  described  by 
travellers,  as  a  rude,  plundering,  and  uncultivated 
race  of  men.  "  There  is  something  frightful," 
says  Smellie,  "  in  the  countenances  of  tlie  Cal- 
iJiuck  Tartars.  All  of  them  are  wandering  va- 
gabonds, and  live  in  tents  made  of  cloth  or  of 
skins.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  horses,  either  raw, 
or  a  little  softened  by  putrifying  under  their 
saddles.  No  marks  of  religion,  or  of  decency  in 
their  manners,  are  to  be  found  among  most  of 
these  tribes.  They  are  fierce,  warlike,  hardy, 
and  brutally  gross.  They  are  all  robbers  ;  and 
the  Tartars  of  Daghestan,  who  border  on  civiliz- 
ed nations,  have  a  great  trade  in  slaves,  whom 
they  can  y  off  by  force,  and  sell  to  the  Persians 
and  Turks."* 

The  Arabians,  like  the  Tartars,  live  mostly 
without  government,  without  law,  and  almost 
witiiout  any  social  intercourse.  They  still  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  rudeness  and  of  lawless  inde- 
pendency.  Their  chiefs  authorize  rape,  theft, 
and  robbery.  They  have  no  estimation  for  vir- 
tue, and  glory  in  almost  every  species  of  vice. 
They  roam  about  in  the  deserts,  and  attack  cara- 
vans and  travellers  of  every  description,  whom 
they  frequently  murder,  and  plunder  of  their  pro- 
perty.— The  Chinese,  though  more  highly  civil- 
ized than  the  tribes  now  mentioned,  and  though 
they  merit  great  applause  for  their  ingenuity, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  are  as  despicable  in 
their  moral  characters,  and  as  destitute  of  true 
benevolence,  as  almost  any  nation  upon  earih. 
Avarice  is  their  leading  passion;  and  in  order 
to  gratify  it,  they  practise  every  species  of  du- 
plicity and  fraud.  They  cannot  be  influenced 
by  motives  either  of  honesty  or  of  humanity  ; 
and  they  surpass  every  nation  on  the  globe  in 
private  cheating.  Captain  Cook  observes,  that 
(the  diuser  of  being  hanged  for  any  crime  beinn 
excepted)  "  there  is  nothing,  however  infamous, 
v/hich  the  Chinese  will  refuse  to  do  for  aain.'' 
In  this  opinion  he  concurs  with  every  preceding 
and  subsequent  writer,  and  confirms  it  by  a 
variety  of  striking  proofs,  of  which  an  additional 
number  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  which  have 
I'een  published  of  our  late  embassies  to  that 
empire. 

•  Snjellle's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 


The  Birmans  are  a  lively  inquisitive  race, 
active,  irascible,  and  impatient.  While  in  peace, 
they  give  proofs  of  a  certain  degree  of  gentlenesj 
and  civilization  ;  in  war,  they  display  the  ferocity 
of  savages. — The  Malays,  though  inhabiting  a 
country  beautiful  and  delightful  in  the  extreme, 
where  refreshing  gales  and  cooling  streams  as- 
suage the  heat,  where  the  soil  teems  with  deli- 
cious fruits,  where  the  trees  are  clothed  with  <k 
continual  verdure,  and  the  flowers  breathe  their 
fragrant  odours,  are  remarkably  ferocious  in  their 
manners.  They  go  always  armed  (except  the 
slaves,)  and  would  think  themselves  disgraced, 
if  they  went  abroad  without  iheir  poignards. 
The  inland  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  called  Mo- 
nucahoen,  are  a  barbarous  savage  people,  delight- 
ing in  doing  continual  mischief  to  their  neigh- 
bours ;  on  which  account,  no  grain  is  sown  about 
Malacca,  but  what  is  enclosed  in  gardens,  with 
the  thickest  hedges,  or  deep  ditches  ;  for  when 
the  grain  is  ripe  in  the  open  plains,  the  Monu- 
caboes  never  fail  to  set  fire  to  it.  The  Persians, 
in  their  dispositions,  says  Mr.  Franklin,  are 
much  inclined  to  sudden  anger,  are  quick,  fiery, 
and  very  sensible  of  aff"ronts,  which  they  resent 
on  the  spot.  Chardin  describes  them  as  "  war- 
like, vain,  and  ambitious  of  praise  ;  exceedingly 
luxurious,  prodigal,  voluptuous,  and  addicted  to 
gallantry."  It  is  well  known  that  the  wars  and 
fiend-like  cruelties  in  which  the  despots  of  this 
country  have  been  engaged,  have  transformed 
many  of  its  provinces  into  scenes  of  sterility  and 
desolation. — The  Hindoos  are  effeminate,  luxuri- 
ous, and  early  initiated  into  the  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation. They  can  caress  those  whom  they  hate, 
and  behave  with  the  utmost  affability  and  kind- 
ness to  such  as  they  intend  to  deprive  of  exist- 
ence, by  the  most  sanguinary  means.  Though 
they  seldom  scold  or  wrangle,  they  often  stab 
each  other  insidiously,  and,  without  any  public 
quarrel,  gratify  a  private  revenge.  The  destruc- 
tion of  infants,  the  immolation  of  widows,  the 
drowning  of  aged  parents,  which  prevail  among 
them,  and  the  cruel  and  idolatrous  rites  which 
distinguish  their  religious  services,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description. — The  Turks, 
though  grave,  sedate,  and  rather  hypocondriac, 
yet  when  agitated  by  passion,  are  furious,  raging, 
ungcjvernable,  fraught  with  dissimulation,  jea- 
lous, suspicious,  and  vindictive  beyond  concep- 
tion. They  are  superstitious,  and  obstinately 
tenacious  in  matters  of  religion,  and  are  incapa-« 
ble  of  exercising  benevolence  or  even  humanity 
towards  Christians,  or  towards  Jews.  InteresI 
is  their  supreme  good,  and  when  that  comes  in 
competition,  all  ties  of  religion,  consanguinity, 
or  friendship,  are  with  the  generality,  speedily 
dissolved.  They  have  deprived  of  iheir  liberty, 
and  of  their  wealth,  all  who  have  been  subjected 
to  their  iron  sceptre,  and  have  plunged  them  into 
the  depths  of  moral  and  of  mental  debasement. 
The  page  of  history  is  filled  with  details  of  theii 
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^evas'iiions  and  crui-lties,  and  the  derds  of  in- 
jii«'ico  and  of  horror  whicli  ihey  have  perpeiral- 
I'd,  even  in  our  own  limes,  are  scarci-ly  eqiialltU 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  most  savage  hordes  t  f 
naiikind. 

If  we  lake  a  survey  of  the  numerous  tribes 
urhioh  iiihahii  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Pacitic  Oceans,  we  shall  find  similar  dipraved 
and  malevolent  passions,  ra^in;;  wiilioul  cmilrol, 
and  [)roilucin>;  all  those  mali>;nant  and  di-solaiing 
eft'ecls  which  have  counteracted  the  biiievolence 
of  the  Creator,  and  entailed  misery  on  the  human 
race.  The  dismal  effects  of  the  principle  of 
hatred  directed  towards  human  heinifs,  the  dis- 
position lo  engage  in  continual  warfare,  and  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  human  mind,  when  unre- 
strained by  moral  and  prudential  considerations, 
are  nowhere  so  strikingly  displayed,  as  in  the 
isles  which  are  scattered  tliroujihout  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  positions  we  have  abundance  of  melancholy 
examples,  in  the  reports  of  missionaries,  and  in 
the  journals  which  have  been  published  by  late 
navigators,  from  which  I  shall  select  only  two  or 
three  examples. 

The  first  instance  I  shall  produce,  has  a  rela- 
tion chiefly  lo  the  inhabitants  of  iVeiu  Zealand. 
With  respect  to  these  islanders  Captain  Cook 
remarks,  "  Their  public  contentions  are  fre- 
quent, or  rather  perpetual ;  for,  it  appears  from 
their  number  of  weapons,  and  dexterity  in  using 
them,  that  war  is  their  principal  profession." — 
"  The  war-dance  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
violent  motions,  and  hideous  contortions  of  the 
limbs,  during  which  the  countenance  also  per- 
forms a  part ;  the  tongue  is  frequent  Iv  thrust  out 
to  an  incredible  length,  and  the  eye-lid  so  forci- 
bly drawn  up,  that  the  white  appears  both  above 
and  below,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  iris,  so 
as  to  form  a  circle  around  it ;  nor  is  any  thing 
neglected  so  as  to  render  the  human  shape  fright- 
ful and  deformed.  To  such  as  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  such  a  practice,  they  appear  more 
like  demons  than  men,  and  would  almost  chill  the 
boldest  with  fear  ;  at  the  same  time  they  brandish 
their  spears,  shake  their  darts,  and  cleave  the 
air  with  their  |>atoo-patoos.  To  this  succeeds  a 
circumstance  almost  foretold  in  their  fierce  de- 
meanour, horrid  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
which  is,  cutting  to  pieces,  even  bef()re  being 
perfectly  dead,  the  bodies  of  their  enemies; 
and,  after  dressing  them  on  a  fire,  devouring  the 
flesh,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  with  pe- 
culiar satisfiction."  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
that  can  convey  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  ac- 
tions of  [)ure  malevolence,  and  of  the  horrible 
rage  and  fiiry  of  infernal  fiends,  than  the  picture 
here  presented  of  these  savage  islanders. 

These  people  live  under  perpetual  apprehen- 
sions of  beina  destroyed  by  each  oilier;  there 
being  few  of  Iheir  tribes  that  have  not,  as  they 
think,  sustained  wrongs  from  some  other  tribe, 


which  they  are  continually  on  the  watch  to  avcns« 
and  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  is  no  small  incite- 
nien'.  IVlany  years  w  ill  suiietimes  elapse  be(i>re 
a  favourable  oppoi  lunity  happens,  yet  the  son 
never  loses  sight  of  an  injury  that  has  been  doiio 
to  his  father. — "  Their  method  of  executing  their 
horrible  designs  is  by  stealing  upon  the  adverse 
party  in  the  lught,  and  if  they  find  them  unguard- 
ed (which  is  very  seldom  the  case)  Ihey  kill 
every  one  indiscrirninatelv,  not  even  s|)arii)g  the 
women  and  children.  When  the  massacre  is 
completed,  they  either  feast  and  gorge  themselves 
on  the  spot,  or  carry  off  as  many  of  the  dead 
bodies  as  they  can,  and  devour  them  at  homo, 
with  acts  of  brutality  loo  shocking  to  be  described. 
If  they  are  discovered  before  ihey  execute  theij 
bloody  purpose,  they  generally  steal  off  again  j 
and  sometimes  are  pursued  and  attacked  by  lh» 
other  party  in  iheir  turn.  To  give  quarter,  or  to 
take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  their  military 
law  ;  so  that  the  vanquished  can  save  their  lives 
only  by  flight.  This  perpetual  stale  of  war,  and 
destructive  method  of  conducting  it,  operates  so 
strongly  in  producing  habits  of  circumspection, 
that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zealander  off 
his  guard,  either  by  night  or  by  day."*  While 
the  mind  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of  incessant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  it  must  be  im()Ossible  for  hu- 
man beings  to  taste  the  sweets  of  rational,  or 
even  of  sensitive  enjoyment.  A  melancholy 
gloom  must  hang  over  these  wretched  beings, 
and  the  dark  suspicions,  and  the  revengeful  pas- 
sions which  agitate  their  minds,  can  only  fit 
them  for  those  regions  of  darkness  where  the 
radiations  of  benevolence  are  completely  extin- 
guished. 

The  implacable  haired  wliich  these  savages 
entertain  towards  each  other,  is  illustrated,  in  the 
following  short  narrative  from  Captain  Cook.— 
''Among  our  occasional  visiters  was  a  chief  named 
Kahooia,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  headed  the 
party  that  cut  off  Captain  Furneaux's  people, 
and  himself  killed  Mr.  Rowe,  the  oflicer  who 
commanded.  To  judge  of  the  (Jiaracler  of  Ka- 
hoora,  by  what  I  had  heard  from  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  seemed  lo  be  more  feared  than 
beloved  among  them.  Not  satisfied  wilh  telling 
me  lliat  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  some  of  them 
even  importuned  me  to  kill  him  :  and,  I  believe; 
Ihey  were  not  a  little  surprised  thai  I  did  not  lis- 
ten to  them ;  for  according  to  their  ideas  of  equity, 
this  ought  to  have  been  done.  But  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  all  our  pretended  friends,  I 
might  have  extirpated  the  whole  race  ;  for  the 
■people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  by  turns,  appliea 
to  me,  to  destroy  the  other.  One  would  have  al- 
most thought  it  impossible,  that  so  striking  a 
proof  of  the  divided  slate  in  which  this  people 
live,  could  have  been  assigned." 

Similar  dispositions  are  dispLiyed  tjiroughoiu 
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»lmcst  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocoan.  The  following  descripiion  is  given  by 
M.  de  laPerouse,  -jf  the  inhabitants  of  Maouna 
Oyolava,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Navigator's 
Arch.pelaso.  "  Their  native  ferocity  of  coun- 
tenance alwavs  expresses  either  surprise  or  an- 
ger. The  least  dispute  between  ihem  is  follow- 
ed by  blows  of  sticks,  clubs,  or  paddles,  and  of- 
ten, without  doubt,  costs  the  coinbatanis  their 
lives."  With  regard  to  the  women,  he  remarks  : 
'•Tlie  gross  effrontery  of  their  conduct,  ihe  in- 
decency of  their  motions,  and  the  disgusting  of- 
fers which  they  made  of  their  favours,  rendered 
■  them  fit  mothers  and  wives  for  the  ferocious  be- 
ings that  surrounded  us."  The  treachery  and 
ferocity  of  these  savages  were  strikingly  display- 
ed in  massacring  M.  de  Langle,  the  astronomer, 
and  eleven  of  the  crew  that  belonged  toPerouse's 
vessel,  and  such  was  their  fierce  barbarity, 
that,  after  K'ving  killed  them,  they  still  continued 
to  v?reak  .heir  fury  upon  the  inaniinate  bodies 
with  their  clubs.  The  natives  of  iVew  CaMonia 
are  a  race  of  a  similar  description.  Though 
Captain  Cook  describes  them  as  apparently  a 
good  natured  sort  of  people,  yet  subsequent  na- 
vigators have  found  them  to  be  almost  the  very 
reverse  of  what  ho  described  ;  as  ferocious  in  the 
extreme,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  to  every 
barbarity  shocking  to  human  nature.  The  French 
navigator.  Admiral  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  these  people,  received  undoubted 
proofs  of  their  savage  disposition,  and  of  their 
being  accustomed  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  Speak- 
ing of  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  visited  his 
ship,  and  had  described  the  various  practices 
connected  with  cannibalism,  he  says, — "  It  is 
difficult  to  depict  the  ferocious  avidity  with  which 
he  expressed  to  us,  that  the  flesh  of  their  unfor- 
tunate victims  was  devoured  by  them  after  they 
had  broiled  it  on  the  coals.  This  cannibal  also 
let  us  know,  that  the  flesh  of  the  artns  and  legs 
was  cut  into  slices,  and  that  they  considered  tl^ 
most  muscular  parts  a  very  agreeable  dish.  It 
was  then  easy  for  us  to  explain,  why  they  fre- 
quently felt  our  arms  and  legs,  manifesting  a 
violent  longing  ;  they  then  uttered  a  fainr.  whist- 
ling, which  they  produced  by  closing  their  teeth, 
and  applying  to  them  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  af- 
terwards opening  their  mouth,  they  smacked  their 
lips  several  times  in  succession." 

The  characters  of  the  islanders  now  described, 
may  be  considered  as  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
Marquesas,  the  Sandwich,  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  the  Ladrones,  and  almost  all  the  islands 
which  are  dispersed  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
Ihe  Pacific  Ocean.  Captain  Cook,  when  de- 
scribing th<i  natives  of  New  Zealand,  remarks, 
that,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
South  Seas  have  not  even  the  idea  of  indecency 
with  respect  to  any  object,  or  to  any  action." 
T 10   inhabitants  even  of  the  Society  and  of  the 


Sandwich  lies,  prior  to  the  state  of  mora!  a. id 
religious  imprnvement  to  which  they  have  iateiy 
advanced,  tbout;h  their  dispositions  were  some- 
what milder  tuan  those  of  the  other  istaRi:s 
were  almost  equally  low  in  point  of  moral  df  • 
basement.  Captain  Cook,  speaking  of  the  na- 
tives of  Otaheiie,  declares,  "  They  are  all  ar- 
rant thieves,  and  can  pick  pockets  with  the  dex- 
terity of  the  most  exoert  London  blackguard."'* 
When  describing  the  societies  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Arreoy,  he  declares,  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  female  par;  of  the  conmiunity,  ■'  If 
any  of  the  women  happei  to  be  with  child,  which 
in  this  manner  of  life,  happens  less  frequently 
than  in  ordinary  cases,  the  poor  infant  is  smo- 
thered the  moment  it  is  bc/n,  that  it  may  be  no 
incumbrance  to  the  father,  nor  interrupt  the 
mother  in  the  pleasures  of  her  diabolical  pros- 
titution."f  Another  circumstance,  staled  by  the 
same  navigator,  exhibits  their  former  moral  cha- 
racter in  a  still  more  shocking  point  of  view. 
On  the  approach  of  war  with  anv  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  or  on  other  interesting  occa- 
sions, human  sacrifices  were  a  universal  practice. 
"  When  I  described,"  says  this  illustrious  voya- 
ger, "  the  Natibe  at  Tongabatoo,  I  mentioned, 
that,  on  the  approaching  sequel  of  that  festival, 
we  had  been  told  that  ten  men  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  religious  massacre  on  that  islan..  And 
though  we  should  suppose,  that  never  more  than 
one  person  is  sa<;rificed  on  any  single  occasion 
at  Otaheite,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  uhese 
occasions  happened  so  frequently,  as  to  niase  a 
shocking  waste  of  the  human  race  ;  for  I  counted 
no  less  than  forty-nine  skulls  of  former  victims, 
lying  before  the  Moral,  where  we  saw  one  more 
added  to  the  number.  And,  as  none  of  these 
skulls  had,  as  yet,  suffered  any  considerable 
change  from  the  weather,  it  may  hence  be  infer- 
red, that  no  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  since 
this  considerable  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
had  been  offered  on  this  altar  of  blood. "J 
He  also  informs  us,  that  human  sacrifices  were 
more  frequent  in  the  Sandwich,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  islands.  "  These  horrid  rites,"  says 
he,  "  are  not  only  had  recourse  to  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  war,  and  preceding  great  battles, 
and  other  signal  enterprises;  but  the  death  of 
any  considerable  chief  calls  for  a  sacrifice  of  one 
or  more  Towtows,  (that  is,  vulgar  or  low  persons,) 
according  to  his  rank  ;  and  we  were  told  that  ten 
men  were  destined  to  suffer  on  the  death  of 
Terrecoboo,  one  of  their  great  chiefs. § 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions— the  hatred,  the  horrid  warfare,  and  the 
abominable  practices,  which  are  displayed  over 


•  Hawkesworth's  Narrative  of  Cook's  Voyages, 
vol.  TI. 

t  m<\.  1  Ibid. 

§  Hrtwkesworlh's  Narrative  of  Cook's  Voyages. 
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\)w  ^aior  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Coiiiiiicnis,  and  among  the  thousands  of  islands 
wliich  diversify  the  surface  of  tlie  Ocean — dispo- 
sitions and  practices,  wliich,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  universally,  and  wiiliuut 
control,  would  soon  extirpate  the  inlel!ic;eiit 
creation,  and  banish  happiness  from  the  empire 
ofGod. 

WARLIKE  ATTITUDE  OF  KATI0K8. 

Were  benevolence  a  characteristic  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  globe,  every  traveller  uould  be 
secure  from  danger  from  his  fellow-men  :  he 
might  land  on  every  shore  without  the  least  sus- 
picion or  alarm,  and  confidently  expect  that  his 
distresses  would  be  relieved,  and  his  wants  sup- 
plied, by  every  tribe  of  the  himian  race  among 
whom  he  might  occasionally  sojourn.  No  hos- 
tile weapons  would  be  lifted  up  to  rep^l  a  stranger, 
when  gratifying  his  curiosilv  in  visiting  distant 
lands,  and  contemplaiing  foreign  sfenes  ;  and  no 
instruments  of  destruction  woi:ld  require  to  be 
f  irged,  to  preserve  a  nation  from  the  inroads  of 
destroyers.  But  when  we  survey  the  actual 
state  of  mankind,  we  find  almost  every  nation 
under  heaven,  if  not  actuallv  engaged  in  war,  at 
least  in  a  warlike  altitude,  and  one  of  their  chief 
employments  consis's  in  divising  schemes,  either 
tf  conquest  or  reven2e,  and  in  furbishing  the  in- 
struments of  death.  The  following  instances  may 
suffice,  as  illustrations  of  this  position. 

The  armies  of  Ashastee,  says  Dupuis, 
amount  to  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men,  arm- 
ed with  tomahawks,  lances,  knives,  ja.'elins, 
bows,  and  arrows  ;  and  forty  thousand,  who  can 
occasionally  be  put  in  possession  of  muskets  and 
Wuiiderbussps. — The  opposing  armies  of  Mos- 
lem and  DiNHERD,  amounted  at  times  to 
140  000  men.— The  King  ofDAHOMv,  and  his 
auxiliaries,  can  raise  about  50,000  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  sabres,  and  iron  maces. — 
The  king  of  Benin  can  arm  200.000,  upon  an 
emergency,  and  furnish  10.000  of  them  with 
muskets.  In  those  countries  of  Africa,  where 
fire-arms  and  gunpowder  are  unknown,  they 
wield  the  following  kinds  of  arms  with  great  dex- 
terity and  execution.  These  are,  very  strong 
supple  lances,  which  are  barbed  and  poisoned, 
tarjcts,  lio'.vs  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  iron 
maces  ;  the  toriner  of  which  they  are  in  the  prac- 
tice of  poisoning  with  a  venom  more  deadly  tlian 
that  which  is  used  bv  any  other  nation,  as  its 
operation  is  said  to  be  sometimes  instantaneous, 
and  its  wound,  though  ever  so  slight,  usually  pro- 
duces death  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.* 

Such  is  the  warlike  disposition  displayed  by  a 
few  comparatively  insignificant  tribes  in  Africa, 
and  similar  dispositions  are  manifested,  and  si- 
milar attitudes  assumed,  by  almost  all  the  tribes 
Khich  inhabit  that  vast  continent.     Their  time, 

*  Dupuis'  "  Mission  to  Ashantee,  In  1823  " 


and  their  physical  and  mental  exertions,  seem  to 
be  spent  much  in  war,  and  in  the  prepaiation  ol 
warlike  inslrunuiits,  as  if  these  were  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  Creator  had  brought  them  in- 
to existence.  If  tlie  ingenuity  and  the  energies 
displayed  in  such  preparations  and  pursuits,  were 
employed  in  o|ieraliotis  calculated  lopioniote  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  what  an  inmicr^se  proportion 
of  happiness  would  be  distributed  among  nume- 
rous tribes  «hich  are  just  now  sunk  into  depra- 
vity, and  into  the  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
wo! 

Pallas,  in  his  description  of  the  nations  inha- 
biting the  Caucanu,  when  speaking  of  the  Cir- 
cassians, savs,  "  Persons  of  wealth  and  rank 
never  leave  the  house  without  a  sabre,  nor  do 
they  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village 
without  being  completely  arrayed,  and  having 
their  breast  pockets  supplied  with  ball  cartridges.'' 
In  regard  to  the  lower  class,  "  when  they  do  not 
carry  a  sabre,  with  other  arms,  they  provide 
themselves  with  a  strong  staff",  two  arshines  long, 
on  the  top  of  w  hich  is  fixed  a  large  iron  head,  ai>i 
the  lower  end  is  furnished  w  ith  a  sharp  iron  pike, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  which  they  are  ac. 
customed  to  throw  expertly,  like  a  dart.  Tha 
princes  and  knights  pursue  no  other  busincsd 
or  recreation  than  war,  pillage,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase  ;  they  live  a  lordly  life,  wan- 
der about,  meet  at  drinking  parties  and  undertuke 
military  excursions."  Among  these  people, 
"  the  desire  of  revenge,  for  injuries  received,  is 
hereditary  in  the  successors,  and  in  the  whole 
tribe.  It  remains,  as  it  were,  rooted  with  so 
much  rancour,  that  the  hostile  princes  or  nobles 
of  two  different  tiibes,  when  they  meet  each 
other  on  the  road,  or  accidentally  in  anotlier  place, 
are  compelled  to  fight  for  their  lives  ;  unless  they 
have  given  previous  notice  to  each  other,  ana 
bound  themselves  to  pursue  a  difft-rent  route. 
Unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained  by  in- 
termarriage between  the  two  families,  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenoe  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding 
generations."* 

It  is  well  known,  that  it:  almost  all  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  and  the  Southern  Oceans,  when 
navigators  attempt  to  land,  in  order  to  procure 
water  and  provisions,  they  are  almost  uniform- 
ly oppcsed  by  crowds  of  ferocious  savages,  armed 
with  long  spears,  clubs,  lances,  bows  and  arrows 
and,  with  horrid  yells,  brandishing  them  in  t'ne 
most  hostile  attitudes.  In  some  instances,  these 
warlike  attitudes  might  be  accounted  for,  from  a 
fear  of  the  depredations  and  murders  which  might 
be  committed  bv  strangers,  with  whose  disposi- 
tions and  characters  they  are  unacquainted.  Bin 
the  implacable  hatred  which  they  manifest  to- 
wards even  the  neighbouring  tribes,  with  whicti 
they  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  I  have  alreadji 

•  Pallas' "  Travels  throuah  the  Soiithr  rn  Province* 
of  the  Russian  Empire,"  Vol  II.  pp.  401  406. 
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■tated  several  instances,  shows,  that  war,  re- 
venge, anJ  the  preparation  of  the  instruments  of 
leath,  are  both  their  employment,  and  th-ir  de- 
-ight.  Yea,  not  only  savage  and  half-civilized 
tribes,  but  almost  every  civilized  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  found  in  a  hostile  altitude 
with  respect  to  surrounding  nations — either  actu- 
ally engaged  in  a  deadly  warfare  with  a  foreign 
nower,  or  preparing  for  an  attack,  or  keeping  up 
fleets  and  standing  armies,  and  forging  cannons, 
and  balls,  and  swords,  in  the  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture with  neighbouring  states.  And  in  such 
deadly  preparations  and  employments,  a  great 
proportion  of  those  treasures  is  expended,  which, 
if  directed  by  the  hand  of  benevolence,  would  be 
the  means  of  transforming  the  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  field,  ofdistnbuting  intelligence  and  moral 
principle  among  all  ranks,  and  of  making  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan, 
"  to  leap  for  joy."  What  a  pitiful  picture  is  here 
presented  of  Man,  who  was  originally  formed 
after  the  image  of  his  Maker,  fjr  the  purpose 
of  displaying  benevolent  affeclions  towards  his 
fellows, — now  divided  into  host-le  tribes,  and 
brandishing,  with  infernal  fury,  at  all  around,  the 
instruments  of  destruction  !  How  art  thou  fallen, 
O  man,  from  thy  original  station  of  dignity  and 
honour!  "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the 
most  fine  gold  changed  !  The  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  heads  ;  wo  unto  us,  for  we  have  sin- 
ned :" 

lUHUMANITT  OF  UNCIVILIZED  TKIBES  TO 
UNFORTUNATE  TRAVELLERS. 

In  passing  through  the  scene  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, Man  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  distresses 
and  dangers.  Sometimes  he  is  exposed  to  "  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  to  the 
<ever  "  that  wasteth  at  noon-day."  .Sonietimes 
he  is  exposed  to  the  desolations  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  volcano  ;  the  blasts  of  the  tempest,  the 
hurricane,  and  the  tornado,  and  the  billows  of 
the  stormy  ocean;  and,  at  other  times,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
hyena,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  with  man,  were  these 
the  only  evils  and  enemies  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter. But  the  greatest  enemy  which  man  has 
to  encounter,  is  Man  himself — those  who  are 
partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  destined  to  the 
same  immortal  existence ;  and  fiom  these 
kindred  beings,  he  is  exposed  to  evils  and  dis- 
tresses, incomparably  greater  and  more  numerous, 
than  all  the  evils  which  he  suffers  from  the  ravc' 
nous  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  from  the  fury  of  the 
laifinff  elements.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  re- 
tieclion,  that,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  no  traveller  can  prosecute  his 
■ourney,  without  being  in  hazard  either  of  being 
dragned  into  captivity,  or  insulted  and  maltreated, 
or  plundered  of  his  treasures,  or  deprived  of  his 
ife,  by  those  who  ought  to  be  his  friends  and  pro- 


tectors. After  he  has  eluded  th(  pursuit  of  tlie 
lion  or  the  wolf,  or  after  he  has  escaped,  with 
difficulty,  from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  deep,  he 
is  frequently  exposed  to  the  fury  of  demons  in 
human  shape,  who  insult  over  his  misfortunes, 
instead  of  relieving  the  wants  of  his  body,  and 
soothing  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  The  following 
relations,  among  a  numerous  series  which  might 
be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  will  tend 
to  illustrate  these  remarks. 

My  first  example  shall  be  taken  from  tho 
"  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Grosvenor  India- 
man."  This  vessel  sailed  from  Trincom.alee, 
June  13lh,  1782,  on  her  homeward-bound  voyage, 
and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caffraria,  on 
the  4ih  of  August  following.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
shipwreck,  and  on  the  consternation,  distraction, 
and  despair,  which  seized  upon  the  passengers 
and  the  crew,  when  they  became  alive  loall  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scene.  Shipwreck,  even  in  its  mildest 
form,  is  a  calamity  which  never  fiiils  to  fill  the 
mind  with  horror;  but  what  is  instant  death, 
considered  as  a  temporary  evil,  compared  with 
the  situation  of  those  who  had  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  nakedness,  to  contend  with  ;  who  only  escap- 
ed the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  enter  into  conflicts 
with  the  savages  of  the  forest,  or  the  still  greater 
savages  of  the  human  race ;  who  were  cut  off 
from  all  civilized  society,  and  felt  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life  to  be  only  the  lengthened  pains  of 
death  ? 

After  losing  about  twenty  men,  in  their  first 
attempts  to  land,  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew 
and  the  passengers,  in  number  about  a  hundred, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
reached  the  shore.  Next  morning  a  thousand 
uneasy  sensations  were  producfd,  from  the  na- 
tives having  come  down  to  the  shore,  and, 
without  ceremony,  carried  off  whatever  soiled 
their  fancy.  They  were  at  this  time  about  447 
leagues  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  226 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  Christian  habitation. 
Their  only  resource  appeared  to  bo,  to  direct 
their  course  by  land  to  the  Cape, or  to  the  nearest 
Dutch  settlement.  As  they  moved  forward,  they 
were  followed  by  some  of  the  natives,  who,  in- 
stead of  showing  compassion  to  this  wretched 
group,  plundered  thern  from  time  to  time,  of 
what  they  liked,  and  sometimes  pelted  them  with 
stones.  In  this  way  they  pursued  their  journey 
for  four  or  five  days  ;  during  which  the  natives 
constantly  surrounded  them  in  the  day,  taking 
from  them  whatever  they  pleased,  but  invariably 
retired  in  the  night.  As  they  proceeded,  they 
saw  many  villages,  which  they  ca'-°fully  avoided, 
that  they  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
the  natives.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  deep  cully, 
where  three  of  the  Caffres  met  them,  armed  with 
lances,  which  they  held  several  times  to  ttie  cap- 
tain's throat.  Next  day,  on  coming  to  a  larse 
village,   they  found  these  three  men,  with  three 
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Of  four  hundred  of  their  coiintryin.-n,  all  armed 
Willi  lances  and  largels,  who  slopped  the  Enulisli, 
and  be^•an  lo  pilfer  and  insult  lliein,  and  at  last 
fill  npon  them  and  beat  them.  With  these  in- 
l.uin;ui  wrelchcs  they  had  to  engage  in  a  kind  "f 
mnnieii;  fiulu  for  upwards  of  two  hours  ;  after 
which,  they  cut  the  buttons  from  their  coals,  and 
presented  them  to  the  natives,  on  which,  they 
went  away  and  returned  no  more.  The  follow- 
ing niidu  tJiey  were  terrified  with  the  noise  of 
the  wild  beasts,  and  kept  constant  walch  for  fear 
both  of  them  and  the  natives.  How  dreadful  a 
situation,  especially  for  those  delicate  ladies  and 
children,  who  had  so  lately  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  East  I  Next  day,  as  they 
were  advancing,  a  party  of  natives  came  down 
upon  them,  and  plundered  ihein,  among  other 
things,  of  their  tinder-box,  flint  an<l  steel,  which 
proved  an  irreparable  loss.  Every  man  vvas  now 
obliged  to  travel,  by  turns,  with  a  fire-brand  in 
his  hand  ;  and  before  the  natives  retired,  they 
showed  more  insolence  than  ever,  robbing  the 
gentlemen  of  their  watches,  and  the  ladies  of 
their  jewels,  which  they  had  secreted  in  their 
hair.  Opposition  was  vain;  the  attempt  only 
broujht  fresh  insults  or  blows. 

This  group  of  wretched  wanderers  now  sepa- 
rated into  different  parties,  and  took  different 
directions  ;  their  provisions  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  iravellins  with  the 
women  and  children  was  very  great.  Their  dif- 
ficulties increased,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  ;  they  had  numerous  rivers,  sometimes 
nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  to  swim  across  in 
the  course  of  their  route,  while  thfi  women  and 
children  were  conveyed  across  on  floating  sta- 
ges, at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  of 
being  carried  down  by  the  impetuous  current  into 
the  sea.  AVhole  days  were  spent  in  tracing  the 
rivers  towards  their  source,  in  order  to  oblan  a 
ford.  They  traversed  vast  plains  of  sand,  and 
bleak  and  barren  deserts,  where  nothing  could  be 
found  to  alleviate  their  hunger,  nor  the  least  drop 
of  water  to  quench  their  raging  thirst.  Tliey 
parsed  through  deep  f  >rests,  where  human  feet 
had  never  trod,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
dreadful  bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  which  filled 
them  with  alarm  and  despair.  Wild  sorrel, 
berries  which  the  birds  had  picked  at,  and  a  few 
shell-fish  which  they  occasionally  picked  up  on 
the  shore,  were  the  only  food  which  they  had  to 
subsist  on  for  several  days  ;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions the  dead  body  of  a  seal,  or  the  putrid  car- 
cuss  of  a  whale,  was  hailed  as  adelicious  treat  to 
their  craving  appetites.  One  person  fell  after 
Mother  into  the  arms  of  death,  through  hunger, 
latigue,  and  despair,  and  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  be  left  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  as  a  prey 
to  ravenous  beasts,  or  to  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
The  following  circumstance  shows  the  dreadful 
situation  to  which  they  were  reduced  for  want  of 
Cjod.    "  It  appeared  that  the  captain's  steward 


liad  been  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  last  drsen 
liiey  had  passed,  and  that  the  survivors  were  re- 
duced to  such  extremity,  that,  afier  he  had  been 
interred,  ihev  sent  back  two  of  their  companions 
to  cut  off  part  of  his  flesh;  but  while  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  horrid  business,' they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  a  young  seal,  newly  driven 
on  shore,  which  proved  a  most  seasonable  re- 
lief." 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  of  deeper 
distress  than  what  the  tender  sex,  and  the  little 
children  must,  in  such  a  case,  have  experienced. 
It  harrows  up  the  very  soul  to  think  what  pangs 
those  delicate  females  who  had  so  lately  been  in- 
ured to  all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  India, 
must  have  endured,  when  they  were  fain  to  ap- 
pease their  craving  appetites  on  the  putrid  car- 
cass of  a  whale,  and  were  obliged  to  repose  on 
the  bare  ground,  amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  ilie  more  dismal  yells  of  the  beasts  ot 
prey.  But,  amidst  this  heart-rending  scene, 
their  fellow-men,  who  ought  lo  have  been  their 
soothers  and  protectors,  and  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  alleviated  their  distresses,  were 
the  greatest  enemies  they  had  to  encounter  \  and 
their  appearance  filled  their  minds  with  greater 
alarm  than  if  they  had  beheld  a  roaring  lion,  or  a 
raging  bear.  The  following  are  some  speci- 
mens of  the  perfidy  and  inhumanity  of  the  na- 
tives. In  passing  through  a  village,  one  of  the 
company  observing,  "  that  a  traffic  would  not 
be  unacceptable,  offered  them  the  inside  of  his 
watch  for  a  calf;  but  though  they  assented  to  the 
terms,  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  the  price, 
than  they  withheld  the  calf,  and  drove  the  Eng- 
\\>h  from  their  village."  In  the  same  manner 
were  they  used  on  many  other  occasions.  One 
time,  when  resting  at  a  village,  where  the  natives 
offered  no  particular  resistance,  "they  produced 
two  bowls  of  milk,  which  they  seemed  willing  lo 
barter,  but  as  our  wretched  countrymen  had  no- 
thing to  give  in  exchange,  they  denied  them  this 
humble  boon  without  an  equivalent,  and  ate  it 
up  themselves."  At  the  same  place,  they  im- 
plored in  the  most  impressive  terms,  to  partake 
with  the  natives  of  the  spoils  of  a  deer,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  solicitations,  and  insisted,  moreover,  on 
their  quilting  the  kraal.  On  another  occasion, 
"  on  coming  to  a  large  village,  the  inhabitants 
set  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  several 
were  severely  wounded,  and  one  of  them  died 
soon  after." 

In  this  manner,  did  the  wretched  remains  of 
these  hapless  wanderers  traverse  the  wilds  ot 
Africa,  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days,  till  they  accidentally  met  with 
some  Dutch  settlers,  when  within  400  miles  ol 
the  Cape.  Here  they  were  treated  with  the 
kindest  attention,  and  their  wants  relieved.  But, 
by  this  time,  only  15  or  20  emaciated  beings  sur- 
vived, out  of  more  than  120  p'lioons  who  were  ott 
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board  the  Grosvenor.  What  became  of  the  cap- 
tain an  I  his  party  is  still  unknown.  Somo  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  from  hunger,  some 
throijgh  grief  and  fatigue,  and  others  to  have 
oe.-'n  killud  by  the  inhospitable  natives. — Now, 
all  ihe  accumulated  miseries  endured  by  these 
unfirtunate  travellers,  and  the  premature  death 
of  nearly  a  hundred  persons,  are  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  that  spirit  o*"  selfishness,  inhumanity,  and 
hostility,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  prevented  en- 
joyment, and  entailed  misery  on  the  human  race. 
Had  a  principle  of  love  to  mankind  pervaded  the 
hearts  of  the  wretched  Catfres,  or  had  even  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity  been  exercised  to- 
wards their  fellow-creatures  in  distress,  the  whole 
of  the  unfortunate  individuals  that  perished  in 
Africa's  inhospitable  clime,  mi^ht  have  been  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  their  friends  and  their  native 
land. 

My  next  example  is  taken  from  M.  De  Bris- 
son's  "  Narrative  of  his  shipwreck,  and  captivity 
among  the  Moors." 

M.  Brisson  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  on  the  10th  July,  1785,  and,  after 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  he,  along  with  the 
frew,  escaped  safe  to  land.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  shore,  than  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  savages,  and  seized  by  the  collars. 
'  The  Arabs,"  says  M.  Brisson,  "  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  large  clubs,  fell  upon  my  compa- 
nions with  incredible  ferocity  ;  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  soon  seeing  some  of  them  wound- 
ed, whilst  others,  stripped  and  naked,  lay  stretch- 
ed out  and  expiring  on  the  sand.  The  news  of 
our  shipwreck  being  spread  abroad  through  the 
country,  we  saw  the  savages  running  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  from  all  quarters.  The  wo- 
men, enraged  that  they  could  not  pillage  the 
ship,  threw  themselves  upon  us,  and  tore  from 
us  the  few  articles  of  dress  which  we  had  left. 
While  they  went  to  the  shore  to  obtain  more 
plunder,  a  company  of  Ouadelims  discovered  and 
pillaged  our  retreat,  and  beat  us  in  the  most  un- 
merciful manner,  till  I  was  almost  at  the  last 
gasp.  My  mind  was  so  much  affected  that  I 
coulj  not  refrain  from  tears:  and  some  of  the 
women  having  observed  it,  instead  of  being 
moved  with  compassion,  threw  sand  in  my  eyes, 
'  to  dry  up  my  tears,'  as  they  expressed  it."  M. 
Bris'on  was  forced,  by  these  rude  barbarians, 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  a  captive. 
"  After  passing,"  says  he,  "  mountains  of  a  pro- 
digious height,  which  were  covered  with  small 
sharp  flints,  I  found  that  the  soles  of  my  feet 
were  entirely  covered  with  blood.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  get  up  behind  my  master  on  his  camel ; 
but  as  I  was  naked,  I  could  not  secure  myself 
from  the  friction  of  the  animal's  hair,  so  that  in  a 
very  little  time  my  skin  was  entirely  rubbed  off. 
My  blood  trickled  down  over  the  animal's  sides, 
and  this  sight,  instead  of  moving  thepity  of  these 
barbarians,  afforded  them  a  subject  of  diversion. 


They  sported  with  my  sufferings  ;  and  that  their 
enjoyments  might  be  still  higher,  they  spurred  on 
their  camels."  After  travelling  for  sixteen  days, 
during  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  greatest 
fatigue,  and  the  most  dreadful  miseries,  they  at 
length  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  in 
a  most  wretched  and  exhausted  condition.  And 
what  was  the  manner  of  their  reception?  The 
women  having  satisfied  their  curiosity  in  iniui- 
ries  about  the  strangers,  immediately  began  to 
load  them  with  abuse.  "  They  even  spat  in  our 
faces,"  says  M.  B.  "  and  pelted  us  with  stones. 
The  children,  too,  copying  their  example,  pinch- 
ed us,  pulled  our  hair,  and  scratched  us  with  their 
nails,  whilst  their  cruel  mothers  ordered  them  to 
attack  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another, 
and  took  pleasure  in  causing  them  to  torment 
us." 

They  were  compelled  to  work  at  the  most  fa- 
tiguing and  menial  employments,  and  beaten 
with  severitv  when  they  did  not  exert  themselves 
far  beyond  their  strength,  while  they  were  denied 
a  single  morsel  of  wholesome  food.  "  As  we 
were  Christians,"  says  the  narrator,  "  the  dogs 
fared  better  than  we,  and  it  was  in  the  basins 
destined  for  their  use  that  we  received  our  allow- 
ance :  our  food  was  raw  snails,  and  herbs  and 
plants  trodden  under  fool  by  the  multitude."  In 
(his  manner  did  these  unfortunate  travellers  drag 
out  Ihe  period  of  their  captivity  ;  some  died  of 
the  blows  and  harsh  treatment  they  received,  and 
others  died  of  hunger  and  despair.  M.  Brisson 
one  day  found  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  stretched  out  lifeless  upon 
the  sand,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  but  by  the 
colour  of  his  body.  In  his  mouth  he  held  one  of 
his  hands,  which  his  great  weakness  had  no 
doubt  prevented  him  from  devouring.  He  was  so 
changed  by  hunger,  that  his  body  exhibited  the 
most  disgusting  appearance ;  all  his  features 
being  absolutely  effaced.  A  few  days  after,  the 
second  captain,  having  fallen  down  through 
weakness  below  an  old  gum  tree,  became  a  prey 
to  the  attacks  of  a  monstrous  serpent.  Some 
famished  crows,  by  their  cries,  frightened  away 
the  venomous  animal,  and,  alighting  on  the  body 
of  the  dying  man,  were  tearing  him  to  pieces, 
while  four  savage  monsters,  in  human  shape, 
still  more  cruel  than  the  furious  reptile,  beheld 
this  scene  without  offering  him  the  least  assist- 
ance. "  I  attempted  to  run  towards  him,"  says 
M.  Brisson,  "  and  to  save  his  life,  if  possible, 
but  the  barbarians  stopped  me,  and  after  insult- 
ing me,  said,  '  This  Christian  will  soon  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames.'  "  The  bad  slate  of  health 
of  this  unfortunate  man  would  not  permit  hiin 
to  labour,  and  his  master  and  mistress  would  not 
allow  him  the  milk  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 
— Such  were  the  scenes  of  inhumanity  and  cruel- 
ty which  M.  Brisson  witnessed,  during  the 
whole  period  he  remained  in  the  territories  oi 
these  barbarous  tribes.    They  present  to  ova 
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view  so  mnny  pictures  nt  abominable  sclfixhuss 
and  cvi-n  of  |mre  malevolence.  And  it  is  a  most 
melancholy  ri-rtoclion,  iliai  niiiiu-rous  tribes  of  a 
s.inilar  descripliiin  are  spread  over  a  very  l;ir"e 
pofUon  of  the  habitable  world.  It  makes  one  feel 
degraded  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  related,  by 
the  tiesof  a  coininon  nature,  lo  beings  possessing 
a  character  so  niali<;nant  and  depraved. 

I  snail  select  only  anoiher  example,  illuslraiive 
of  this  topic,  extracted  from  the  travels  of  Mr. 
Park.  This  enterprising  traveller  prosecuted  a 
journey  of  many  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and  alone. 
Sometimes,  his  way  lay  over  a  burnin;;  sandy 
wilderness,  where  he  found  little  to  alleviate 
either  his  hunger  or  his  thirst ;  and  sometimes  he 
travelled  among  woods  and  thickets,  and  across 
rivers  and  marshes,  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and  without  any  path  to  guide  him.  Thou;;h 
the  negroes  of  that  country  frequently  relieved 
his  wants  and  distresses,  yet  the  Moors  used  him 
with  great  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  so  that  he 
hardly  escaped  with  life.  The  cliiefs  through 
whose  territories  he  passed,  generally  exacted  a 
tribute  from  him,  so  long  as  he  had  any  thing  lo 
give,  and,  under  that  plea,  they  often  robbed  him 
of  all  the  articles  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  pow- 
er to  conceal.  When  he  passed  through  the 
to^vn  of  Deena,  the  Moors  insulted  him  in  every 
form  which  malii;nily  could  invent.  A  crowd  of 
them  surrounded  the  hut  in  which  he  lodged,  and, 
besides  hissing  and  shouting,  uttered  much  abu- 
sive language.  Their  aim  seemed  tobe  to  provoke 
Park  to  make  retaliation,  that  they  might  have 
some  pretence  lo  proceed  to  greater  outrages,  and 
to  rob  him  of  his  property.  Suspecting  their  in- 
tentions he  bore  all  with  the  greatest  patience, 
and,  though  they  even  spit  in  his  face,  he  showed 
no  marks  of  resentment.  Disappointed  in  their 
aim,  they  had  recourse  lo  an  argument  common 
among  Mahometans,  to  convince  themselves 
that  they  had  a  right  lo  whatever  the  stranger 
might  have  in  his  possession.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian. They  oponed  his  bundles,  and  took  what- 
ever they  thought  might  be  of  use,  and  whatever 
suited  their  fancv. 

Having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  captivity 
by  a  Moorish  tribe,  they  not  only  robbed  him  of 
the  few  articles  \vhich  were  still  in  his  possession, 
but  insulted  and  oppressed  him  with  the  most 
wanton  cruelty.  The  day  was  passed  in  hunger 
and  thirst;  to  hunger  and  thirst  were  added  the 
malignant  insults  of  the  Moors,  of  whom  many 
visited  him,  whose  only  business  seemed  to  be  to 
torment  him.  He  always  saw  the  approach  of 
the  evening  with  pleasur"  ;  it  terminated  another 
day  of  his  miserable  existence,  and  removed  from 
him  his  troublesome  visitants.  A  scanty  allow- 
ance of  kouskuus,*  and  of  salt  and  water,  was 


*  A  species  of  food  somewhat  rcsembliug  Scotch 
vorridg-e. 


brought  him  generally  about  midnight.  Fhu 
scanty  allowance  was  all  that  he  and  bis  two  at» 
teiulants  were  lo  expect  during  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  day.  "  I  was  a  stranger,"  says  he,  "  I 
was  unprotected,  and  I  Nvas  a  Christian;  each 
of  these  circumstances  is  sudicienl  lo  drive  everj 
spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a  Moor. 
Anxious,  however,  to  c<inciliale  favour,  and,  if 
possible,  to  afford  the  Moors  no  pretence  for  ill- 
treating  mc,  I  readily  complied  Nvilh  every  conv- 
niand,  and  patiently  bore  every  insult.  But 
never  did  any  periixl  of  my  life  pass  away  so 
heavily.  From  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  was  I  oblig- 
ed lo  bear,  w  ith  an  unruffled  countenance,  the  in- 
sults of  the  rudest  savages  upon  earth."  Having, 
at  length,  made  his  escape  from  these  barbarians, 
he  declares,  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
that  arose  in  my  mind,  when  I  looked  around, 
and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  danger.  I  felt 
like  one  recovered  from  sickness.  1  breathed 
freer;  I  found  unusual  lightness  in  my  limbs  ; 
even  the  desert  looked  pleasant ;  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with  some  wandering 
parties  of  the  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back 
to  the  land  of  thieves  and  murderers  from 
which  I  had  just  escaped." — Alas  !  what  a  load 
of  sorrow  and  of  misery  have  the  selfishness  and 
inhumanity  of  man  accumulated  upon  the  heads 
of  forlorn  and  unfortunate  sufferers  !  AVhile  our 
disconsolate  traveller,  after  his  escape,  was 
wandering  in  an  unknown  desert,  fainting  with 
hunger,  and  parched  with  thirst,  surrounded 
with  pitchy  darkness,  which  was  only  relieved 
by  the  flashes  of  the  lightnings;  where  no  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  and 
the  rolling  thunders  : — "  About  two  in  the  morn- 
ing," says  he,  "my  horse  started  al  something, 
and,  looking  round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  a  light,  at  a  short  distance  among  the  trees, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  a  to\vn,  I  groped  along 
the  sand,  in  hopes  of  finding  corn  stalks,  cotton, 
or  other  appearances  of  cultivation,  but  found 
none.  As  I  approached,  I  perceived  a  number 
of  lights  in  other  places,  and,  leading  my  horse 
cautiously  towards  the  light,  I  heard,  by  ihe  low- 
ing of  the  cattle,  and  the  clamorous  tongues  of  the 
herdsmen,  that  it  was  a  watering  place,  and 
most  likely  belonged  to  the  Moors.  Delightful  as 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I  resolv- 
ed once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods,  and  ra- 
ther run  the  risk  of  perishing  with  hunoer,  than 
trust  myself  again  into  their  hands." — It  is  a 
most  aflTecting  consideration,  and  shows  lo  what 
a  degree  of  malignity  human  beings  have  arriv- 
ed,  when  a  hungry,  houseless,  and  benightea 
traveller  prefers  to  flee  for  protection  to  the 
haunt?  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  commit 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  are 
partakers  of  the  same  common  nature,  and  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  alleviate  his  distresses. 
Mr.  Park,  when  among  the  Moors,  was  forced 
to  pass  many  days,  almost  without  drink,  undci 
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a  burning  climate,  where,  to  a  European,  the 
heat  is  almost  insufferable.  His  raiding  thirst 
induced  him  to  run  every  risk,  and  to  burst 
through  every  restraint.  He  sent  his  boy  to  the 
wells  to  fill  the  skin  which  he  had  for  holding 
water  ;  but  the  Moors  were  exasperated  that  a 
Christian  should  presume  to  fill  his  vessel  at 
wells  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  Instead,  therefore,  of  permitting  the 
boy  to  carry  away  water,  they  gave  him  many 
severe  blows  ;  and  this  mode  of  irea^rnenl  was 
repeated  as  ofien  as  an  attempt  was  made. — On 
another  occasion,  when  awaking  from  a  dream, 
»n  which,  during  his  broken  slumbers,  his  fancy 
had  transported  him  to  his  native  country,  and 
placed  him  on  the  verdant  brink  of  a  transparent 
rivulet,  and  perceiving  that  his  raging  thirst  had 
exposed  him  to  a  kind  of  fever,  he  resolved  to 
expose  himself  to  the  insults  of  the  Moors  at  the 
wells,  in  hopes  that  he  might  procure  a  small 
supply.  When  he  arrived  at  them  he  found  the 
Moors  drawing  water.  He  desired  permission 
to  drink,  but  wis  driven  from  well  to  well  with 
reiterated  outrage.  At  length  he  found  one  well 
where  only  an  old  man  and  two  boys  drew  for 
their  cattle.  He  earnestly  begged  a  small  quan- 
tity. The  old  man  drew  the  bucket  from  the 
well,  and  held  it  out.  Park  was  about  eagerly 
to  seize  it,  when  the  Moor,  recollecting  that  the 
stranger  was  a  Christian,  instantly  threw  the 
water  into  the  trough,  where  the  cows  were 
already  drinking,  and  told  Park  li  drink  ther^e. 
He  hesitated  not  for  a  moment.  His  sufferings 
made  even  this  offer  acceptable.  He  thrust  his 
head  between  those  of  two  cows,  and,  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  which  can  be  experienced  only 
by  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  a  similar 
state  of  wretchedness,  he  continued  to  quench 
his  thirst  till  the  water  was  exhausted,  and  •'  till 
the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  last  mouthful." 

In  this  instance,  we  can  partly  account  for  the 
barbarity  of  the  action,  from  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices which  all  Mahometans  entertain  against 
Christians  ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  accounted 
for,  why  any  one  should  refuse  to  a  suffering  fel- 
low-creature the  common  bounties  of  Providence, 
which  h'j  has  in  his  power  to  bestow,  however 
different  he  may  be  in  complexion,  in  national 
character,  or  in  the  religion  he  professes.  A 
religion  which  encourages  such  prejudices,  and 
which  leads  to  such  inhumanity,  must  be  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  has  a  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  wants  of  all  his  creatures,  and 
who  '•  sendeth  rain  to  refresh  the  fields  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust."  The  prevalence  of  such 
characters  and  dispositions  over  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  world,  shows  that  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  min  has  suffered  a  sad  derangement  since 
the  period  when  he  proceeded  a^  a  pure  intelli- 
gence from  the  hands  of  his  Creator 

Such  incidents  as  those  to  which  I  have  now 
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adverted,  when  properly  considered,  are  ca.cu- 
lated  to  inspire  us  with  contentment,  and  to  ex- 
cite to  gratitude  fjr  the  common  blessmgs  which 
we  enjoy  wiihout  the  least  fear  of  danger  or  an- 
noyance. How  often  do  we  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  d-licious  beverage,  wiihout  thinking 
of  the  parched  tongues  of  the  African  pilgrims; 
and  how  ofen  do  we  spurn  at  a  wholesome  dish, 
which  would  be  hailed  with  transports  of  grati- 
tude by  the  houseless  and  hungry  wanderer  ot 
the  desert !  Yea,  how  many  are  there,  even  in 
our  civilized  country,  who  eny>y,  m  luxurious 
abundance,  all  the  blessings  which  nature  and 
art  can  furnish,  who  never  once  acknowledge, 
with  heart-felt  gratitude,  the  goodness  of  Him 
"  who  daily  loads  them  with  his  benefits,"  nor 
reflect  on  ihe  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-men  I  Mr.  Park,  when  oppressed  with 
hunger  and  faiiaue,  applied,  at  the  chief  magis- 
trate's house,  in  a  village  named  Shrilla,  for  some 
relief,  but  was  denied  admittance.  He  passed 
slowly  ihrouuh  the  village  till  he  came  wiihout 
the  walls,  where  he  saw  an  old  motherly-looking 
womin  at  the  door  of  a  mean  hut.  Siie  set  be- 
f)re  him  a  dish  of  boiled  com,  that  had  been  left 
the  preceding  night,  on  which  he  made  a  tolera- 
ble meal.  '•  Overcome  with  joy,"  savs  Park, 
"  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  to  heaven,  and,  while  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude,  I  returried  thanks  to  that  gracious  and 
bountiful  Being,  whose  power  had  supported  me 
under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now  spread  for 
rae  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

AVhen  Mr.  Park  was  returning  from  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  he  was  encountered  by  a  party 
of  armed  negroes,  who  led  him  into  a  dark  place 
of  the  forest  through  which  he  was  passing,  and 
stripped  him  entirely  naked,  taking  from  him 
every  thing  which  he  possessed,  except  an  old 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  He  begged  them  to 
return  his  pocket  compass  ;  but,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  his  request,  one  of  them  assured 
him,  that,  if  he  attempted  to  touch  that,  or  any 
other  article,  he  would  immediately  shoot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  He  was  thus  left  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy 
season,  naked  and  alone,  without  food,  and  with- 
out the  means  of  procuring  it ;  surrounded  by 
savage  animals,  and  by  men  still  mure  savage, 
and  500  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settle- 
ment. "  All  these  circumstances,"  savs  this 
intrepid  traveller,  "  crowded  at  once  on  my  recol- 
lection, and,  I  confess,  my  spirits  began  to  fail 
me.  I  considered  that  I  had  no  other  alternative, 
but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  influence  of  reli- 
gion, however,  ailed  and  supported  me.  At 
this  moment,  painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly 
caught  my  eye.  Can  that  Being,  thought  I, 
who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection, 
in  this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which 
appears  of  so  smill  importance,  look  with  u» 
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concern  on  the  situation  and  suflerings  of  crea- 
tures funned  after  liis  own  image  ?  Surely  not. 
Reflections  like  lliese  wuuld  nut  allow  me  to  de- 
spair. I  started  up,  and,  disregarding  JKith  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured  lliat 
-elief  was  at  hand,  and  I  was  not  disappointed." 
Thus  was  this  unfortunate  adventurer  delivered, 
by  the  care  of  Providence,  from  those  aecuinu- 
lated  distresses  which  had  been  broiiglit  u|)on 
him  by  the  malignity  and  inhumanity  of  man. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  inhumunily 
displayed  by  uncivilized  tribes  towards  strangers, 
and  unfortunate  voyagers  and  travellers.  They 
exhibit  dispositions  and  conduct  directly  rcpu^'- 
nanl  to  every  principle  of  benevolence,  and  pre- 
sent to  our  view  a  gloomy  prospect  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  be  surmounted  by  philan- 
thropic missionaries,  before  the  habitable  world 
caji  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  before  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge,  civilization,  and  religion  can 
be  communicated  to  the  benighted  and  depraved 
tribes  of  mankind. 

MALEVOLENT     DISPOSITIONS,    AS     DISPLAYED 
IN  DISFlaaRlSQ  THE  HUMAN   BODY. 

The  human  frame,  when  preserved  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism which  the  mind  can  contemplate.  In 
beauty,  in  symmetry,  in  the  harmony  and  pro- 
portion of  all  its  parts  and  functions,  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  organical  structures  of  all  the  other 
ranks  of  sensitive  existence.  There  is  no  part 
imperfect  or  deformed,  no  part  defective,  and  no 
part  useless  or  redundant.  All  its  members  are 
so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  contribute  to 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  mind  by  which  it 
is  governed  and  directed.  In  combination  with 
the  power  of  thought  and  volition,  and  when  un- 
stained by  malignant  passions,  it  is  a  visible  re- 
presentative of  the  Creator,  having  been  formed 
after  his  image  ;  and  it  dis[>]ays,  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  its 
Almighty  Maker.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged excellence  of  the  human  frame,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  degraded  tribes  of  man- 
kind, in  almost  every  country,  and  in  every  age, 
to  disfigure  its  structure,  and  to  deface  its  beauty; 
as  if  the  Creator,  when  he  farmed  it,  had  been 
deficient  in  intelligence  and  in  benevolent  design. 
Such  practices,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  imply  a 
principle  of  malevolence  directed  towards  the 
Creator,  and  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  his 
wise  contrivances  and  arrangements.  At  any 
rate,  they  display  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  fol- 
ly, a  vitiated  taste,  and  a  degradation  of  mind, 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  rational  intelli- 
gence. The  following  facts  will,  perhaps,  tend 
to  illustrate  these  remarks  : — 

Condamine,  when  describing  the  natives  of 
South  America,  inHirms  us,  that  the  Omaguas, 
and  some  other  savages,  flatten  the  faces  of  their 


cliildren,  by  lacing  their  heads  between  twQ 
boards  ;  tiiat  others  pierce  the  nostrils,  lips,  or 
cheeks,  and  place  in  them  feulhers,  the  bones  oi 
fishes,  and  similar  ornaments  ; — and  that  the 
savages  of  Brazil  |>ull  ihb  hair  out  of  their  boards, 
their  eye-brows,  and  all  parts  of  their  bodies, 
which  make  them  have  an  uncommon,  and  a  fo- 
rocious  appearance.  Their  under-.ip  they  pierce, 
and,  as  an  ornaiiRnt,  insert  into  it  a  green  ston<7, 
or  a  small  polished  bone.  Immediately  after 
birth  the  mothers  llalten  the  noses  of  their  child- 
ren. The  whole  of  them  go  absolutely  naked, 
and  paint  their  bodies  of  uiflereni  colours.— 
Cajitain  Cook  informs  us,  that,  in  New  Zealand, 
both  sexes  mark  their  faces  and  bodies  with 
black  stains,  similar  to  the  tattooing  in  Otaheile. 
The  men,  particularly,  add  new  stains  every 
year,  so  that,  in  an  advanced  period  of  life,  they 
are  almost  covered  from  head  to  foot.  Besides 
this,  they  have  marks  impressed,  by  a  method 
unknown  to  us,  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 
They  are  furrows  of  about  a  line  deep,  and  a 
line  broad,  such  as  appear  upon  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  has  been  cut  through  after  a  year's 
growth.  The  edges  of  these  furrows  are  after- 
wards indented  by  the  same  method,  and,  being 
perfectly  black,  they  make  a  most  frightful  ap- 
pearance. Both  sexes  bore  their  ears :  they 
gradually  stretch  the  holes  till  ihey  are  so  large  as 
to  admit  a  finger.  Into  these  holes  they  put 
feathers,  coloured  cloth,  bones  of  birds,  twigs  of 
wood,  and  frequently  the  nails  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  the  ships. — The  same  voyager,  when 
describing  the  New  Hollanders,  tells  us,— 
"  Their  chief  ornament  is  a  bone,  which  is  thrust 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  cartilage  which  di- 
vides the  nostrils.  This  bone  is  as  thick  as  a 
man's  finger,  and  six  inches  in  length.  I' 
reaches  quite  across  the  face,  and  so  effectually 
stops  up  both  nostrils,  thai  they  are  forced  to 
keep  their  mouths  wide  open  for  breath,  and 
snuffle  so  when  lliey  attempt  to  speak,  that  ihey 
are  scarcely  intelligible  to  each  other.  Our  sea- 
men with  some  humour,  called  n  their  spril-gaU 
yard;  and  indeed  it  had  so  ludicrous  an  appear- 
ance, that,  till  we  were  used  to  it,  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  from  laughter."  He  also  describes 
a  custom  ofa  peculiar  nature  which  prevails  in  the 
Friendly  Islands.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, both  male  and  female,  were  observed 
to  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers. 
This  custom  seemed  not  to  be  characteristic  of 
rank,  of  age,  or  of  sex;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  some  young  children,  verv  few  people  were 
discovered  in  whom  both  hands  were  perfect. 
They  likewise  burn  or  make  incisions  in  their 
cheeks." 

All  the  eastern  nations  are  said  to  have  a  pre- 
dilection fi^r  long  ears.  Some  draw  the  lobe  o. 
the  ear,  in  order  to  stretch  it  to  a  greater  length, 
and  pierce  it  so  as  to  allow  the  admission  jf  aa 
ordinary  pendant,    Tlie  natives  of //km  so  pro- 
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Ktgiotisly  widen  the  holes  in  their  ears,  that  a 
marrs  hand  may  be  thrust  through  iheui.  Hence, 
the  ears  of  these  people  often  descend  to  the 
tops  of  their  shoulders.*  Gentil  assures  us, 
that  the  women,  in  (he  northern  parts  of  China, 
employ  every  art  in  order  to  diminish  their  eyes. 
Por  this  purpose,  the  girls,  in.structed  by  their 
mothers,  extend  their  eye-lids  continually,  with 
the  view  of  making  their  eyes  oblong  and  small. 
These  properties,  in  the  estimation  of  tho  Chi- 
nese, when  joined  to  aflat  nose,  and  large,  open, 
pendulous  ears,  constitute  the  perfection  of  beau- 
ty.— We  are  informed  by  Struys,  that  the  wo- 
men of  Siam  wear  so  large  and  heavy  pendants 
in  their  ears,  that  the  holes  gradually  become 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  thumb.  The  na- 
tives of  New  Holland  pull  out  the  two  fore-teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  In  Calicut,  there  is  a  band 
of  nobles  called  ^aires,  who  lengthen  their  ears 
lo  such  a  degree,  that  they  hang  down  to  their 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  even  lower. f  The 
Arabs  paint  their  lips,  arms,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  their  bodies,  with  a  deep  blue 
colour.  This  paint,  which  they  lay  on  in  little 
dots,  and  make  it  penetrate  the  flesh,  by  punc- 
turing the  skin  wiih  needles,  can  never  be  efl^ac- 
ed.  Some  of  the  Asiatics  paint  their  eye-brows 
of  a  black  colour,  and  others  eradicate  the  hairs 
wilh  rtisma,  and  paint  artificial  eye-brows,  in  ihe 
form  of  a  black  crescent,  which  gives  them  an 
tmcommon  and  ugly  appearance.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Prince  William's  Sound,  paint  their 
faces  and  hands,  bore  their  ears  and  noses,  and 
slit  their  under  lips.  In  the  holes  made  in  their 
noses,  they  hang  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  which 
are  often  two  or  three  inches  long;  and,  in  the 
slit  of  the  lip,  they  place  a  bone  or  ivory  instru- 
ment with  holes  in  it,  from  which  they  suspend 
beads  that  reach  below  the  chin.  These  holes 
in  the  lip  disfigure  them  greatly,  for  some  of  them 
are  as  large  as  their  mouths,  j 

Such  distortions  of  the  beaulifiii  structure  ofthe 
human  frame,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  savage  tribes 
of  the  human  race,  but  are  practised  by  nations 
which  have  made  considerable  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  civilization.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
China,  a  ridiculous  custom  prevails,  of  rendering 
the  feet  of  their  females  so  small,  that  they  can 
with  diffjculty  support  their  bodies.  This  is 
deemed  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty  ;  and  no 
swathing  nor  compression  is  omitted,  when  they 
are  young,  to  give  them  this  fancied  accomplish- 
ment. Every  woman  of  fashion,  and  every  wo- 
man who  wishes  to  be  reckoned  handsome,  must 
have  her  feet  so  small,  that  they  could  easily 
enter  the  shoe  of  a  child  of  six  years  of  age. 
The  great  toe  is  the  only  one  left  to  act  with 
freedom;  the  rest  are  doubled  down  under  the 
loot,  in  their  tenderest  infancy,  and  restrained  by 
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tight  bandages,  till  they  unite  with,  and  are  bu- 
ried in  the  sole.  I  have  inspected  a  model  of  a 
Chinese  lady's  foot,  exactly  of  this  description, 
which,  I  was  assured,  was  taken  from  life.  The 
length  was  only  two  inches  and  three-fourths ; 
the  breadth  ofthe  base  ofthe  heel,  seven  eighths 
of  an  inch  ;  the  breadth  of  the  broadest  part  ol 
the  foot,  one  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ankle,  three  inches  above  the 
heel,  one  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch.  Wilh 
feet  of  this  description  the  Chinese  ladies  may 
be  said  rather  to  totter  than  to  walk ;  and,  by 
such  practices,  they  evidently  frustrate  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  Creator,  and  put  them- 
selves to  unnecessary  inconvenience  and  pain. 
Yet  such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  fashion, 
however  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  women  of 
the  middling  and  inferior  classes  frequently  suf- 
fer their  feet  to  be  thus  maimed  and  distorted, 
in  order  to  ape  the  unnatural  customs  of  their 
superiors. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
harsh  and  ugly  features,  and  the  ferocious  as- 
pect, by  which  numerous  tribes  of  mankind  are 
distinguished,  are  owing  to  such  voluntary  dis- 
tortions of  the  human  frame,  and  to  the  filthy  and 
abominable  practices  in  which  they  indulge. 
Father  Tertre  assures  us,  that  the  flat  noses  of 
the  negroes  are  occasioned  by  a  general  practice 
of  mothers,  who  depress  the  noses  of  their  new- 
born infants,  and  squeeze  their  lips,  in  order  to 
thicken  them  ;  and  that  those  children  who  es- 
cape these  operations  have  elevated  noses,  ihin 
lips,  and  fine  features. — It  is  somewhat  unac- 
countable, and  it  shows  the  perversity  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  present  degraded  state,  that 
such  practices  should  be  so  general,  and  so  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  when  we  consider  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attended. 
— To  pull  the  hairs  of  the  chin  or  eye-brows 
from  the  roots;  to  slit  the  under  lip,  till  the  inci- 
sion be  as  large  as  one's  mouth ;  to  pierce  the 
nostrils,  till  a  bone  as  large  as  a  man's  finger 
can  be  thurst  through  them ;  and  to  cover  the 
body  with  black  streaks,  which  make  the  blood 
to  flow  at  every  stroke  of  the  instrument  by  which 
they  are  produced,  must  be  attended  with  excru- 
ciaiing  pain.  Sir  Jose[)h  Banks,  who  accompa- 
nied Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage,  was  pre- 
sent, in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  at  the  operation 
of  tattooing,  performed  on  the  back  of  a  girl  o. 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  instrument  used  had 
twenty  teeth  ;  and  at  each  stroke,  which  was  re- 
peated every  moment,  issued  an  ichor  or  serum, 
tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  the  pain  with 
great  resolution,  for  some  minutes,  till,  at  length, 
it  became  so  intolerable,  that  she  burst  out  into 
violent  exclamations  ;  but  the  operator,  notwith- 
standing the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  desist, 
was  inexorable,  while  two  women,  who  attended 
upon  the  occasion,  botli  chid  and  beat  her  for 
strugaling. 
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I  nni  therefore  disposed  lo  view  such  absurd 
snJ  barbarous  practices,  as  iniiiiiately  conm-ctrd 
wiih  (lie  ojierAtion  of  a  |>rinci|ile  of  malcvolfncp, 
as  an  nttenipl  lo  fruslrale  the  wise  desij;iis  of  di- 
vine lierievolence,  and  as  direcily  repUiinuiit  lo 
the  spirit  of  Chrislianiiy,  and  to  the  bfnevo!ent 
precepts  oflhenospel  of  peace.  AikI  il  becoiiies 
some  of  the  la<lies,  and  the  dandies  of  modern 
Europe  lo  consider,  whether  some  ot  ih''ir  awk- 
ward ailenipis  lo  improve  the  svmmeiry  of  llio 
human  frame  oii;;hl  not  to  be  viewed  in  ihe  same 
light.  Not  many  years  a<;o,  it  was  considered, 
in  the  higher  circles  of  S(x;iety,  as  an  admirable 
improveni'-nt  of  the  female  form,  topive  llie  lower 
halfof  the  body  the  appearance  of  the  frustum  of  a 
large  tun,  as  if  it  had  been  ten  limes  the  capacity 
of  its  natural  size,  by  supporting  their  robes  with 
enormous  /loop.? ; — and,  about  the  same  period, 
the  lower  ranks  of  female  society  considered  it 
as  the  perfection  of  proportion  and  beamy,  to  have 
their  waists  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  till  the  vital  functions,  in  many  instances, 
were  deranged,  and  ultimately  destroyed.  Were 
the  dictates  of  soimd  reason  universally  attended 
to,  and  were  the  influence  of  Christianity  fully 
felt  among  all  nations,  ihe  preposterous  and  sa- 
vage practices  to  which  I  have  now  adverted, 
would  not  only  bedisconliniied,  but  held  in  abhor- 
rence. And  were  such  customs  completely 
abolished,  we  miglit  soon  expect  to  behold, 
among  all  ihe  tribes  of  mankind,  every  distortion 
of  the  features  or  the  countenance  removed,  and 
the  human  form  restored  to  its  original  beauty 
and  perfection.  Instead  of  a  warlike  visage,  and 
a  ferocious  aspect,  and  the  frightful  appearance 
of  naked  savages,  streaked  with  colours  of  black 
and  blue,  we  should  behold,  in  every  land,  every 
countenance  beaming  with  the  radiations  of  be- 
nevolence, and  reflecting  the  moral  image  of  the 
Creator. 

MALEVOLENCE    AS    IT  APPEARS    IN  THE 
RELIGIOIf  OF  S.^VAGE  TRIBES. 

There  is  scarcely  a  nation  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  but  what  appears  lo  have  some  impres- 
sions of  the  existence  of  a  Superior  Power,  and 
to  have  formed  a  system  of  religious  worship. 
But,  it  IS  a  striking  fact,  ihat,  among  the  greater 
portion  of  human  beings,  their  religiou<  notions, 
and  their  sacred  rites,  instead  of  breailiing  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,  are  blended  with  a  principle  JK 
haired  and  revenge.  This  might  be  illustrate 
by  an  iridiiciion  of  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
in  reference  to  almost  every  uncivilized  portion 
of  the  human  race.  1  shall  content  myself,  how- 
ever, with  stating  only  one  instance,  in  reference 
to  the  iVeMCTie,  a  tribe  not  much  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
nianv  others. 

The  territory  of  this  people  extends  from 
Antioch  nearly  to  Tripoli.     They  occupy  almost 


all  the  moiiniains  to  the  east  of  Latakia,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  plain.  Among  ihem  is  pcrceiv* 
ed  a  mixture  of  the  religious  usages  of  Paganism 
of  the  Jewish  law,  of  that  of  Mahomet  and  Ali, 
and  of  some  dogmas  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
— The  women  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  house,  and  treated  as 
slaves.  They  have  no  idea  of  religion,  and  wluii 
they  are  bold  enough  lo  inquire  of  their  maslera 
concerning  it,  ihe  latter  answer  them  thai  iheir 
religion  is,  lo  be  charged  with  the  reproduction  o| 
the  species,  and  lobe  subject  lo  the  will  of  iheir 
husbands. — The  Nesseric  sav  iheir  prayers  at 
midnight,  and  before  .sim-sel.  They  may  say 
them  either  silling,  standing,  or  walking;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  begm  again  repealing  their 
ablution,  ifthey  speak  toa  person  not  of  iheir  reli- 
gion,— ifthey  perceive,  either  near  oral  a  dis- 
tance, a  camel,  a  pig,  a  hare,  or  a  negro.  In  iheir 
prayers,  they  curse  the  man  who  shaves  below  the 
chin,  him  who  is  impotent,  and  the  two  Caliphs, 
Omar  and  Abou-Bekr.  They  detest  the  Turks, 
to  whom  they  are  sworn  enemies.  This  warlike 
people  of  mountaineers  would  be  strong  enough 
to  shake  oflTiheyoke  of  the  Turks,  and  live  inde- 
pendently, if  they  were  not  divided  by  interested 
njotives,  almost  all  occasioned  by  implacable 
family  hatreds.  They  are  vindictive,  and  cherish 
their  rancour  for  a  length  of  time  :  even  the  death 
of  the  guilty  person  cannot  assuage  their  fury  ; 
their  vengeance  is  incomplete,  if  it  does  not  fall 
besides  on  one  or  several  members  of  his  family. 
They  are  so  obstinately  superstitious  in  their  at- 
tachment to  their  peculiar  system,  that  no  threats 
nor  pimishments  can  extort  from  them  the  secrets 
of  their  religion.* 

Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  a  system  of 
religion  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  male- 
volence,— which  directs  its  devotees  to  curse  their 
fellow-men — which  leads  them  to  keep  their  wo- 
men in  profound  ignorance  of  every  thing  %vhich 
they  hold  sacred — which  induces  them  to  conceal 
jls  mysteries  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world — and 
which,  in  so  far  from  producing  any  beneficial  ef. 
fects  on  their  own  conduct,  leads  to  "  implacable 
family  hatreds."  A  religion,  unless  it  be  found- 
ed on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  ;  it  must  be  an  abhorrence  in  the  sight 
of  God,  anri  can  never  commimicale  happiness 
to  man.  And  were  we  to  examine  the  various 
religions  systems  which  prevail  in  the  numerous 
islands  of  ihe  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  Ca- 
bul,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan,  and  among  the  un- 
civilized Irihqs  which  are  scattered  over  a  larg« 
portion  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  we  should  find 
them,  not  only  blended  with  malevolent  princi 
pies  and  maxims,  but  sanctioning  the  perpetration 
of  deeds  of  cruelty,  obscenity,  and  horror. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavoured  'o 

*  See  Dupnnt's"  Memoirs  of  the  Manners  and  Re- 
llelous  Ceremonies  of  the  Kesserie,"  a  work  latel> 
published. 
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illustrate  some  of  the  proniinenl  features  in  ihe 
moral  character  of  the  savajje  and  uncivilized 
tribes  of  tlie  human  race.  The  examples  I  have 
selected  have  not  been  taken  from  the  records  of 
missiouaries,  or  of  professed  religionists,  who 
might  be  suspected  by  some  to  give  an  exagge- 
rated description  of  the  depravity  of  the  Pagan 
world — but  from  the  unvarnished  statements  of 
respectable  vovagcrs  and  travellers,  who  could 
nave  no  motives  for  misrepresenting  the  facts 
wbii.h  they  have  recorded.  These  illustrations 
might  have  been  extended  to  a  much  greater 
length,  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  limited 
nature  of  the  present  work.  Instead  of  occupying 
only  forty  or  fifty  pages,  they  might  have  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  have  filled  as  many  volumes  ;  for 
every  book  of  travels,  as  well  as  every  historical 
document,  contains  a  record  of  the  operations  of 
malignity,  and  of  the  diversified  modes  in  which 
human  depravity  is  displayed.  The  dispositions 
which  I  have  illustrated,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, are  all  of  a  malignant  character,  directly 
repugnant  to  that  benevolent  principle  which 
f^)rms  the  basis  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe. 
And  when  we  consider,  that  such  malevolent  dis- 
positions are  displayed  by  a  mass  of  human  be- 
ings, amounting  to  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  and  that  true  happiness 
cannot  be  expeiienced  where  malignant  passions 
reign  uncontrolled,  a  benevolent  mind  cannot  re- 
frain from  indulging  a  thousand  melancholy  re- 
flc-ctions,  when  it  casts  its  eye  over  the  desola- 
tions of  the  moral  world,  and  from  forming  an 
anxious  wish,  that  the  period  may  soon  arrive, 
when  the  dartoiess  which  covers  the  nations  shall 
oe  dispelled,  and  when  benevolence  and  peace 
shall  reign  triumphant  over  all  the  earth. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  a  few  facts 
and  sketches  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  il- 
lustrate the  present  state,  and  the  moral  charac- 
ter and  aspect  of  the  civilized  world. 


SECTION  III. 
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The  present  population  of  the  globe  may  be 
estimated  at  about  800  millions.  Of  these,  if  we 
except  the  empires  of  China  and  Hindostan,  we 
cannot  reckon  above  180  millions  as  existing  in 
a  stale  of  enlightened  civilization  ;  a  number 
which  is  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race.  Wereeven  this  small  portion  of  mankind 
tiniformly  distinguished  for  intelligence,  and  for 
the  practice  of  benevolence,  it  would  form  a  glo- 
rious picture  for  the  philanthropist  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  would  be  a  sure  prelude  of  the  near 
approach  of  that  happy  period,  w\\en  "  all  the 
finds  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  to  the 
Lord,  whea  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  do 


homage  unto  him,  and  when  there  shall  be  nothing 
to  hurt  nor  destroy"  among  ail  the  famihes  of 
mankind.  But  alas !  when  we  investigate  the 
moral  slate  even  of  this  portion  of  human  beings, 
we  find  the  principle  of  malignity  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  its  operations,  and  interwoven,  in  nume- 
rous and  minute  ramifications,  through  all  the 
ranks  and  gradations  of  society.  Though  its 
shades  are  less  dark  and  gloomy,  they  are  no  less 
real  than  among  the  hordes  of  Africa  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  the  other  abodes  of  savage  life.  To 
illustrate  this  position  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketches ;  in  which  I  shall  chiefly  refer 
to  the  state  of  society  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
particularly  to  the  moral  character  and  aspect  of 
the  British  empire. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  the  malevolent  principle  as  it  appears  in 
the  actions  and  dispositions  of  the  young,  and  in 
the  modes  of  tuition  by  which  they  are  trained. 

In  many  thousands  of  instances,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  even  before  a  child  has  been  wean- 
ed from  its  mother's  breasts,  malignant  disposi- 
tions are  not  only  fostered,  but  are  regularly 
taught  both  by  precept  and  example.  Does  a 
child  happen  to  hit  its  head  accidentally  against 
the  corner  of  a  table — it  is  taught  by  its  nurse, 
and  even  by  its  mother,  to  avenge  the  injury  on 
the  inanimate  object  which  caused  it,  and  lo  ex- 
hibit its  prowess  and  its  revenge  Dy  beating  the 
table  with  all  its  might.  Does  it  cry,  through 
peevishness  or  pain — it  is  immediately  threatened 
with  being  thrown  into  the  ditch,  tossed  out  ot 
the  window,  or  committed  to  the  charge  of  some 
frightful  spectre.  Is  it  expedient  to  repress  its 
murmurings,  and  to  cajole  it  into  obedience — it 
is  then  inspired  with  fallacious  hopes,  and  allur- 
ed with  deceitful  promises  of  objects  and  of  plea- 
sures which  are  never  intended  to  be  realized. 
Does  it  require  to  have  its  physical  powers  exer- 
cised— a  wooden  sword  or  a  whip  is  put  into  its 
hands ;  and  it  is  encouraoed  to  display  its  ener- 
gies in  inflicting  strokes  on  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any 
of  its  play-fellowi  or  companions.  I  have  seen 
a  little  urchin  of  ti.-s  description,  three  or  four 
years  ofase,  brandishing  its  wooden  sword  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  warrior,  and  repeating  it* 
strokes  on  every  person  around,  while  the  foolish 
parents  were  exulting  in  the  prowess  displayed 
by  their  little  darling,  and  encouraging  it  in  all 
its  movements.  By  these  and  siitiilar  practices, 
revenge,  falsehood,  superstition,  and  the  elements 
of  war,  are  fostered  in  the  youthful  mind  ;  and  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  malignant  prin- 
ciples and  passions  should  "grow  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,"  till 
they  burst  forth  in  all  those  hideous  forms  which 
they  assume  amidst  the  contests  of  communities 
and  of  nations? — The  false  maxims  by  which 
children  are  frequently  trained  under  the  domes- 
tic roof,  and  the  foolish  indulgence  with  whiob 
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tliey  are  treated  by  injudicious  parents,  in  loo 
mail}-  instances  lay  the  foundation  of  those  petu- 
lant and  malignant  tempers,  which  are  a  pest 
bjth  to  Christian  and  to  general  so<'iety.  Indul- 
gence often  leads  to  an  opjKKjile  extreme;  and 
produces  such  a  degree  of  insubordination  a nidiig 
llie  young,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  ar>t!  heard 
but  a  perpetual  roiu)d  of  scolding  antl  beating, 
and  the  contest  of  angry  passions.  '•  Among  tfie 
lower  ranks  of  people,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
'•  who  are  under  no  restraint  from  decency,  you 
may  sometimes  see  a  father  or  mother  running 
out  inlothe  street,  after  a  child  who  has  lied  from 
them,  with  loolis  offury  and  words  of  execration, 
and  they  are  often  stupid  etiougli  to  imagine  thai 
neighbours  or  passengers  will  approve  them  in 
ihis  conduct."  Wherever  parental  authority  is 
ihus  undermined,  and  such  conduct  uniformly  pur- 
sued, a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  an  extensive  dis- 
play, in  after  life,  of  tbeiualignant  passions  of  the 
human  heart. 

If  wo  follow  our  youth  from  the  nui^ery  to  the 
scltool-room,  we  shall  find  the  same  malevolent  af- 
fectioits  developing  themselves  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  indirectly  cherished,  bj'  the  books  they  read, 
the  discipline  by  which  they  are  trained,  and  the 
amusements  in  which  they  indulge.  Here  we 
may  behold  one  little  fellow  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  pinching  his  neighbour,  another  in 
kicking  him,  a  third  in  boxir>g  him,  a  fourth  in 
tearing  his  book,  a  fifth  in  pilfering  his  property, 
and  a  sixth  in  endeavourir»g  to  hold  him  up  to 
scorn  and  ridicule  ;  arul  all  of  lliem  combined  to 
frustrate,  if  [xjssihle,  the  exertions  of  iheir  teacher, 
and  to  prevent  their  own  improvement. — If  we 
look  into  the  majority  of  the  bookx  w  hich  are  read 
in  sch(x>ls,  we  shall  fiixl  them  full  of  encomiums 
uponujor,  and  U()on  warriors.  The  Caesars,  the 
Alexanders,  and  the  Bonapartes,  whose  restless 
ambition  has  transformed  the  earth  into  scenes 
of  desolation  and  carnage,  are  represented  as  pat- 
terns of  every  thing  that  is  brave,  noble,  generous, 
and  heroic.  The  descriptive  powers  of  the  poet 
are  also  called  in,  in  order  to  inSame  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  warlikedisposi'ions,  and  to  excite 
an  ardent  desire  for  mingling  in  scenes  of  conlerv- 
tion,  ar>d  for  the  acquisition  of  false  glory  and  of 
military  renown.  Hence,  there  is  no  part  of  their 
school  exercises  in  which  the  young  so  much  de- 
light, and  in  which  they  so  much  excel,  as  in  that 
in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  recite  such 
speeches  as  "  Sempronius's  speech  for  war,"  or 
to  ape  the  revengeful  encounter  of  Nerval  and 
Glenalvon.  While  the  spirit  of  war  is  thus  vir- 
tually cherished,  the  counteraction  of  vicious 
propensities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mural 
powers  of  the  young,  are  considered  as  a  matier 
of  inferior  importance,  and,  in  many  seminaries 
of  instruction,  are  altogether  overlooked.  Many 
of  the  school  collections  to  which  I  allude — in- 
stead of  exhibiting,  in  simple  language,  the  beau- 
.ios  and  sublimi'ies  of  the  works  of  nature,  the 


displays  of  the  natural  and  moral  character  '>f  tbt 
Deity,  the  facts  o*"  Sacred  Hisiory,  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  the  scenes  of  rural  and  domestic 
life,  and  the  operations  of  philanthrophy — are 
filled  with  extracts  from  metaphysical  writer:*, 
from  parliarneiitary  debates,  and  from  old  playp, 
novels,  and  farces,  which  are  frequently  interlard- 
ed with  oaths,  obsrenily,and  the  slang  of  Billing^* 
gate,  which  can  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  pollute  and  demoralize  the  youthful  mind  It 
needs,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  thai  tie 
great  body  of  mankind  is  still  so  deficient  in  ra- 
tional information  and  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  a  warlike  spirit  is  afloat,  and  exerting  ill 
baleful  influence  among  the  nations. 

If  we  follow  the  young  from  the  school-room 
to  the  play-ground,  or  to  the  streets  and  the  high- 
ways, we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  malignity  dis- 
playing itself  in  a  vast  diversity  of  forms.  Here, 
we  may  behold  one  mischievous  little  boy  slap- 
ping his  neighbour  in  the  face,  another  tearinjo 
his  neighbour's  clothes,  another  tossing  his  cap 
into  a  dirty  ditch,  another  chalking  his  back  in 
order  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  and  another 
pouring  out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  nicknames, 
and  of  scurrilous  epithets.  There,  we  may  be- 
hold a  crowd  of  boys  pelting  a  poor  beggar  oi  aa 
unfortunate  maniac  with  stones  and  dirt  for  their 
diversion  ;  mocking  the  lame,  the  deformed,  aui 
the  aged,  and  iHsulting  the  passing  traveller. 
And,  when  such  objects  do  not  happen  to  occur, 
we  may  see  them  assailing,  with  a  shower  oif 
stones,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  hare,  or  a  fowl,  that  happens 
to  cross  the  path,  and  enjoying  a  diabolical  plear- 
sure  in  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  these  unfnrlu 
nate  animals.  Hert,  we  may  behold  an  insolent 
boy  insulting  a  timid  girl,overturnine  her  pitcher, 
and  besmearing  her  with  mire  ; — there  we  bo- 
hold  another  saluting  his  fellow  with  a  malionatyt 
scowl,  and  a  third  brandishing  his  whip,  and 
lashing  a  horse  or  a  cow,  Cir  his  amusemrnX. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  may  sometimes  behold  a 
ring  of  boys,  in  the  centre  of  which  two  linle  de- 
mons are  engaged  in  mutual  combat,  with  eyes 
glaring  with  fury  and  revenge,  exerting  their  phy- 
sical powers  to  the  utmost  stretch,  in  order  to 
wound  and  lacerate,  at)d  cover  with  blood  and 
gore,  the  faces  of  each  other  :  on  the  other  hand, 
we  raav  behold  an  unfortunateboy,whom  a  natural 
temperament,  or  a  virtuous  principle,  prevents 
from  engaging  in  similar  combats,  assailed  witb 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  made  a  laughing-stock, 
and  an  object  of  derision  and  scorn,  because  he 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  declare  war  agair>st  his 
neighbour.  And,  what  is  still  more  atrocious 
and  disgusting,  we  may  behold  children  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  age,  encouraging  sucti  malevo- 
lent dispositions, and  stim\ilaiing  such  combatants 
in  their  diabolical  exertions  !*     Sueh  infernaS 


•  The  practice  of  boxine,  amnnp  boys,  which  so 
generally  prevails,  especially  in  Ensland,  is  a  dia 
grace  to  the  boasted  civUizaliou  and  Cbristbuiity  • 
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practices,  among  creatures  originally  formed 
after  the  divine  image,  if  they  were  not  so  com- 
mon, would  be  viewed  by  every  one  in  whose 
breast  the  least  spark  of  virtue  resides,  with  feel- 
ings of  indignation  and  horror. 

The  great  body  of  our  youth,  habituated  to 
such  dispositions  and  practices,  after  having  left 
school  at  the  aj;e  of  fourieen  or  fifteen — a  period 
when  head-strons  passions  and  vicious  propen- 
sities begin  to  operate  with  still  greater  violence 
— have  access  to  no  other  seminaries,  in  which 
their  lawless  passions  may  be  counteracied  and 
controlled,  and  in  which  they  may  be  carried  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  civi- 
lized world,!  am  not  aware  that  there  exist  any 
regular  institutions  exclusively  appropriated  for 
the  instruction  of  young  persons,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  upwards,  on 
moral,  religious,  and  scientific  subjects  ;  in  order 
to  expand  their  intellectual  capacities,  and  to  di- 
rect their  moral  powers  in  the  path  of  universal 
benevolence.  Yet,  without  such  institutions,  all 
the  knowledge  and  instructions  they  may  have 
previously  actjuired,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, are  rendered  almost  useless  and  ineffi- 
cient for  promoting  the  great  end  of  their  exist- 
ence. From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of 
twenty-live,  is  the  most  important  period  of  hu- 
ma.ilife  ;  and,  for  want  of  proper  instruction  and 
direction,  during  this  period,  and  of  rational  ob- 
jects to  employ  the  attention  at  leisure  hours, 
many  a  hopeful  young  man  has  been  left  to  glide 
insensibiy  into  the  mire  of  vice  and  corruption, 

that  country,  anil  to  the  superintendents  of  its  public 
seminaries.  That  pugilistic  contests  between  grown- 
up savages  in  a  civilized  shape,  should  be  publicly 
advertised,  and  described  in  our  newspapers,  and 
the  arena  of  such  contests  resortea  to  by  so  many 
thousands  of  the  middling  and  higher  classes  of 
society,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  spirit  of  folly  and 
of  malignity  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  maile  little  progress, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  British  empire.— The 
following  late  occurrence  shows  the  fatal  effects  with 
which  such  practices  are  sometimes  attended.  "  On 
Monday,  Febiuary  43,  1825,  two  of  tlie  scholars  at 
Eton,  tlie  Hon.  F.  A.  Cooper,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  anl  Mr.  Wood,  the  son  of  Colonel 
"Wood,  and  nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
in  consequence  of  a  very  warm  altercation  on  the 
play  ground,  on  the  preceding  day,  met,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  unhappy  quarrel  by  a  pusilistla 
encounter — a  prtBnUnt  praciice  at  Eton  and  all  our 
public  se/wols.  Almost  the  whole  school  assembled 
to  witness  the  spectacle  The  inexperienced  youth 
commenced  fighting  at  four  o'clock,  and  partly  by 
their  own  energy,  and  partly  by  the  criminal  excite- 
ment of  others,  continued  the  fatal  contest  till  with- 
in a  little  of  six,  when,  mournful  to  relate,  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury's  son  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  head, 
and  never  spoke  afterwards.  He  was  carried  off  to 
his  lodgings,  where  he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  On 
the  coroner's  inquest  it  came  out.  that  brandy  had 
been  administered  very  freely,  and  that  no  decisive 
effort  had  been  made  to  discontinue  a  contest  pro- 
.onged  beyond  all  due  limits.— About  forty  years  ago 
a  similar  cause  led  to  a  similar  result  at  the  same 
establishment.  The  survivor  is  a  cierg.vman  of 
great  respectability."— .S?*?,"!*  PuilicPriutsfor  Feb. 
»nd  Evaii.  ila^.  for  Aprii,  1805, 


and  to  become  a  pest  to  his  friends,  and  to  general 
society.  Our  streets  and  highways  are  infested, 
and  our  jails  and  bridesvells  filled  with  young  per- 
sons of  this  age,  who,  by  means  of  rational  and 
religious  training,  might  have  been  rendered  a 
comfort  to  their  friends,  blessings  to  society,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  plan 
of  this  work,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  principle  of 
malignity  through  all  the  scenes  of  social,  com- 
mercial, and  domestic  life.  Were  I  to  enter 
into  details  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  re- 
bellion—of faithless  friendships — of  the  aliena- 
tions of  affection,  and  of  the  unnatural  conten- 
tions between  brothers  and  sisters — of  the  abo- 
minable selfishTies.i  which  appears  in  the  general 
conduct  and  transactions  of  mankind — of  the  bit- 
terness, the  fraud,  and  the  perjury,  with  which 
law-suits  are  commenced  and  prosecuted — of  the 
hatred,  malice,  and  resentment,  manifested  for 
injuries  real  or  supposed — of  the  frauds  daily 
committed  in  every  department  of  the  commer- 
cial world — of  the  shufflings  and  base  deceptions 
which  are  practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy — of 
the  slanders,  the  caballing,  and  the  falsehood, 
which  attend  electioneering  contests — of  the 
envy,  malice,  and  resentment  displayed  between 
competitors  for  office  and  power — of  the  haugh- 
tiness and  insolence  displayed  by  petty  tyrants 
both  in  church  and  state — of  the  selfishness  and 
injustice  of  corporate  bodies,  and  the  litile  regard 
they  show  for  the  interests  of  those  vSo  are  op- 
pressed, and  deprived  of  their  rewards — of  the 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  prodigality,  which  so 
generally  prevail — of  the  brawlings,  fightings, 
and  conten'.ions,  which  are  daily  presented  to  the 
view  in  taverns,  ale-houses,  and  dram-shops, 
and  the  low  slang  and  vulgar  abuse  with  which 
such  scenes  are  intermingled — of  the  seductions 
accomplished  by  insidious  artfulness  and  outra- 
geous perjury — of  the  multiplied  falsehoods  ot 
all  descriptions  which  are  uttered  in  courts,  in 
camps,  and  in  private  dwellings — of  the  unblush- 
ing lies  of  public  newspapers,  and  the  [lerjuries 
of  office — of  the  systematic  frauds  and  robberies 
by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  are 
cheated  out  of  their  property  and  their  rights^ 
of  the  pride,  haughtiness,  and  oppression  of  the 
rich,  and  of  the  malice,  envy,  and  discontentment 
of  the  poor — such  pictures  of  malignity  might 
be  presented  to  the  view,  as  would  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
which  would  require  a  series  of  volumes  to  re- 
cord the  revolting  details. 

There  is  one  very  general  characteristic  ot 
civilized,  and  even  of  Christian  society,  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  malignity,  which  mav  parti- 
cularly be  noticed  ;  and  that  is,  the  pleasure  with 
which  men  expatiate  on  the  faults  and  delin- 
quencies of  their  neighbours,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  circulate  scandalous  reports 
through  every  portion  of  the  community.   Almost 
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the  one  half  of  the  conversation  of  civilized  men, 
when  stricilv  analvzoil,  will  bo  found  lo  consist 
pf  maliiinanl  insinuations,  ami  of  tales  of  scan- 
dal and  dftranion,  the  oiu-  half  of  which  is  di-s- 
lilute  of  niiv  solid  fmndaiion.  How  comes  it  lo 
pass,  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  propriety 
or  rectitude,  in  the  case  of  one  of  a  generally 
rcs|ieciable  character,  is  dwelt  upon  with  a  fiend- 
like  pleasure,  and  aggravated  beyond  measure, 
while  all  his  ffivid  (|ualities  are  overlooked 
r.nd  thrown  completely  into  the  shade  ?  What 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  not  as  anxious  to 
bring  forward  the  good  qualities  and  actions  of 
our  fellow-men,  and  to  bestow  u|>on  them  their 
due  tribute  of  praise,  as  we  are  lo  blaze  abroad 
their  errors  and  infirmities?  How  often  does  it 
happen,  that  a  single  evil  action  committed  by  an 
individual,  contrary  to  the  general  teiwr  of  his 
life,  will  be  trumpeted  about  bv  the  tongue  of 
malice,  even  to  tho  end  of  his  life,  while  all  his 
virtuous  deeds  and  praiseworthy  actions  will  be 
overlooked  and  f>rgolten,  an<l  attempted  to  be  bu- 
ried in  oblivion  !  If  benevolence  were  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  mankind,  such  disposi- 
tions would  seldom  be  displayed  in  the  intercour- 
ses of  human  beings.  If  benevolence  per- 
vaded everv  heart,  we  would  rejoice  lo  expatiate 
on  the  excellences  of  others  ; — these  would  firm 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation  in  our  personal 
remarks  on  others ;  we  would  endeavour  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  infirmities  of  our  brethren, 
and  would  be  always  disposed  to  exercise  that 
candour  and  charity  "  which  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins." 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment,  to  the 
amiMemen/s  of  civilized  society,  we  shall  find 
many  of  them  distinguished  bv  a  malignant  cha- 
racter and  tendency.  What  an  appropriate  ex- 
hibition f()r  rational  and  immortal  beings  do  the 
scenes  of  a  cockpit  display!  to  behold  a  motley 
group  of  hip&ts,  of  all  torts  and  sizes,  from  the 
peer  to  the  chimncv-sweep,  and  from  the  man  of 
hoary  hairs  to  the  lisping  infant,  belting,  bluster- 
ing, swearing,  and  feasting  iheir  eves  with  a 
savage  delight  on  the  sufferings  of  their  fel- 
low-bipeds, whom  they  have  taught  to  wound,  to 
torment,  and  to  destroy  each  other!  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  thai  appears  so  congenial  to 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  infernal  regions,  as 
the  attempt  to  inspire  the  lower  animals  with  the 
same  malignant  dispositions  which  characterize 
the  most  degraded  of  the  human  species.  That 
such  a  cruel  and  disgusting  practice  still  prevails 
in  England,  and  that  it  ft)rmed.  until  lately,  a 
part  of  the  amusements  of  almost  all  the  schools 
in  Scotland,  is  a  reproach  to  the  civilization,  the 
humanity,  and  the  Christianity  of  our  country. 
And  what  a  fine  spectacle  to  a  humsne  and  civili- 
zed mind  is  the  amusement  of  hull-baiting !  an 
amusentent  in  which  the  strength  and  courage 
of  this  animal  are  made  the  means  of  torturing 
4iiu  With  the  most  exquisite  agonies  I     Can  be- 


nevolence, can  even  the  common  feelings  of  ho- 
nianity,  reside  in  the  breast  of  that  man  who 
can  find  enjovn)eiit  in  encouraging  and  in  wiiness« 
ing  such  barbarous  S|>orls?  And  what  a  dig- 
nified amusement  is  the /lor**  race  .'  where  crowds 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  of  the  most  pulishea 
classes  of  society,  as  well  as  the  ignob'e  rabble, 
assemble  from  .all  (|uarlers,  to  behold  two  noble 
animals  panting,  and  heaving,  and  endeavouring 
to  outstrip  each  other  on  the  course  !  What 
scene  of  bullying,  and  jockeying,  and  betting 
and  cheating,  and  cursing,  and  swearing,  an 
fighting,  is  generally  presented  on  such  occa- 
sions !  What  a  wonderfiil  degree  of  impurlance 
is  attached,  by  the  most  dignified  rank  of  soci- 
ety, to  the  issue  of  the  race  ;  as  if  ihe  fate  of  an 
empire,  or  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
were  de|>ending  on  the  circumstance  of  one  horsa 
getting  a  start  of  another  I  I  donot  mean  tode- 
crv,  indiscriminately,  public  amusements  ;  nor 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  improving  the 
locomotive  powers  of  the  horse  ;  but,  surely,  it 
would  require  no  great  stretch  of  invention,  to 
devise  spectacles  and  entertainments,  much  more 
dignified  and  congenial  to  the  noble  powers,  and 
to  the  high  destination  of  the  human  mind,  and 
which  might  be  exhibited  with  as  little  expense 
either  of  lime  or  of  money. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  lionjights.  and  dog 
Jighli,  and  boxing  matches  beiween  animals  in 
the  shape  of  men,  which  have  been  lately  adver- 
tised in  the  public  prints  with  so  much  inipu- 
dence  and  effrontery  ?  Are  the  patrons  of  such 
revolting  exhibitions,  and  the  crowds  which  re- 
sort to  them,  to  be  considered  as  patterns  of  taste, 
of  himianity,  and  of  refined  benevolence  ?  And 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  amusements  of  one  hall 
of  our  gentry,  country  squires,  gentlemen  farmers, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  sporting  community, 
who  derive  more  exquisite  enjoyment  in  maim- 
ing a  hare,  a  partridge,  or  a  moorfowl,  than  in 
relieving  the  wanls  of  the  friendless  poor,  in  me- 
liorating the  condition  of  iheir  dependants,  or  in 
patronising  the  diffusion  of  usef il  knowledge? 
If  one  of  our  best  moral  poets  declared,  that  "  he 
would  not  enter,  on  his  list  of  friends,  though 
graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
the  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm," 
what  would  be  his  estimate  of  the  nian  who  de- 
rived one  of  his  chief  gratifications,  day  after 
day,  from  making  havoc  among  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  from  lacerating  and  maiming  a  timid 
hare,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indulging  a  sporting 
humour,  and  proving  himself  an  excellent  marks- 
man ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  b<"nevolenl  Crea- 
tor so  curiously  organized  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  endowed  them  with 
exquisite  feelings  and  sensibility,  merely  that  ty» 
rannical  man  might  torture  and  desiroy  them  for 
his  amusement  ?  For  the  persons  to  whom  I  al- 
lude cannot  plead  neceMxty  for  sucli  conduct,  as 
if  they  were  dependant  for  subsistence  on  iheir 
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■carcasses.  Such  is  still  the  maniaforlhese  cruel 
ar?unients,  that  the  butchery  of  the  brutal  and  the 
wiiii,'ed  tribes,  it  is  likely,  will  so6n  be  reduced 
to  a  regular  system,  and  enrolled  among  the  num- 
ber of  the^'ne  arts.  For,  an  octavo  volume,  of 
470  paoes,  which  has  already  passed  through 
thiee  editions,  has  been  lately  pub'ished,  entitled, 
"  Instru<;tions  to  young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  Game  and  Shooting  :"  by  Lieut.  Colo- 
nel Hawker.  The  author,  after  having  stated 
that  he  has  now  lost  his  eyes  and  nerves  for  a 
good  shot,  says  "  The  greatest  pleasure  that  can 
possibly  remain  for  me,  is  to  resign  the  little  I 
have  learned  for  the  benefit  of  young  sportsmen. 
The  rising  generation  of  shooters  might  other- 
wise be  left  for  many  years,to  find  out  all  these  little 
matters."  And  a  most  important  loss,  doubtless, 
the  rising  generation  would  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  worthy  Colonel  condescended  to  commu- 
nicate his  discoveries  I  I  was  lately  making  an 
excursion  in  a  steam-boat,  through  one  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  Among  the  passengers  were 
several  of  the  sporting  gentry,  furnished  with  all 
their  requisite  accoutrements,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy a  higher  gratification  in  disturbing  the  happi- 
ness of  the  feathered  tribes,  than  in  contemplat- 
ing the  natural  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scene. 
When  any  of  these  hapless  animals  appeared  in 
view,  a  hue  and  cry  commenced,  a  shot  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  musket  levelled  at  the  unoffending 
creatures,  which  created  among  them  universal 
agitation  and  alarm.  Some  of  them  were  kill- 
ed ;  and  others,  doubtless,  maimed,  and  re  der- 
ed  miserable  for  life ;  while  no  human  being 
could  eajoy  the  least  benefit  from  such  wanton 
cruelty.  To  kill,  or  even  to  maim  any  livingcrea- 
ture  that  is  doing  us  no  harm,  and  when  there  is 
no  possibility,  nor  even  a  desire,  to  procure  its 
carcass  for  food,  cannot,  I  should  think,  by  any 
sophistry  of  reasoning,  be  construed  into  an  act 
of  benevolence.* 

I  cannot,  here,  forbear  inserting  a  passage 
from  "  Salt's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,"  which  ex- 
hibits a  very  different  spirit  in  one  whom  some 
would  be  disposed  to  rank  among  the  class  of 
semi-barbarians.  "In  the  evening,  Baharnenash 
Yason*,  a  servant  of  the  Ra<  (of  Abyssinia)  who 
had  attended  me  during  my  whole  stay  in  the 
country,  took  his  leave.      Among  all  the  men 

*  In  throwing  out  these  refiec.tinns,  the  authorby 
no  means  wishes  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  improi)er,  In 
every  instance,  to  icillaiiy  of  the  inferior  animals  ; 
his  remirlts  bein?  directed  solely  a?ainst  the  iirac- 
tlce  of  wantonly  maimin?  or  destroyins  them  for  the 
Bake  of  mere  sjiort  or  amusement;  Even  in  those  cases 
where  it  may  appear  expedient  or  neressarv,  to  ex- 
tirpate a  portion  of  the  aiiim.il  tribes,  it  appears 
somewhat  strange,  that  gentlmiPii  should  be  the  vo- 
luntary agents  employed  in  this  work  of  destruction, 
a.id  that  their  minds  should  be  so  much  absorbed  in 
the  satisfaction  which  it  creates.  One  would  have 
thcucht  that  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  commimity 
would  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
is  scmethins  naturally  revoltin?  in  the  employment 
of  destroying  the  life  of  any  sensitive  being. 


with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted,  T 
consider  this  old  man  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  blameless  characters.  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  formed  upon  the  purest  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  his  every  thouaht  and  action 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  its  dictates.  He 
would  often,  to  ease  his  mule,  walk  more  than 
half  the  day;  and  as  he  journeyed  by  my  side, 
continually  recited  prayers  for  our  welfare  and 
future  prosperity.  On  all  occasions  he  sought  to 
repress  in  those  around  him,  every  improper 
feeling  of  anger  ;  conciliated  ihem  by  the  kindest 
words,  and  excited  them,  by  his  example,  to  an 
active  performance  of  their  duties.  If  a  man 
were  weary,  he  would  assist  hitii  in  carrying  his 
burden  ;  if  he  perceived  any  of  the  mules'  backs 
to  be  hurt,  he  would  beg  me  to  have  them  reliev- 
ed ;  and,  constantly,  when  he  saw  me  engaged 
in  shooting  partridges,  or  other  birds,  he  would 
call  out  to  them  to  fly  out  of  the  way,  shaking  his 
head,  and  begging  me,  in  a  mournful  accent,  not 
to  kill  them.  I  have  remarked,  in  my  former 
journal,  that,  with  all  this  refined  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, he  was  far  from  being  devoid  of  courage  ; 
and,  I  had  an  opportunity,  subsequently,  of  wit- 
nessing several  instances  of  his  bravery,  though 
he  appeared  on  all  occasions  peculiarly  anxious 
to  avoid  a  quarrrel.  We  parted,  I  believe,  with 
mutual  regret ;  at  least  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  seldom  felt  more  respect 
for  an  individual  than  I  did  for  this  worthy  man." 
As  a  contrast  to  the  benevolent  dispositions 
displayed  by  this  worthy  Abyssinian, — I  shall 
give  a  short  description  of  a  butl-figki,  in  Mad- 
rid, extracted  from  a  work,  the  author  of  which 
was  a  spectator  (in  1803)  of  the  scene  he  de- 
scribes. "  The  Spanish  bull-fights  are  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  in  Europe  :  we 
were  present  at  one  of  them  this  morning.  The 
places  in  the  amphitheatre  were  nearly  all  filled 
at  half  past  nine,  and  at  ten,  the  corregidor  came 
into  his  box;  upon  which  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  the  pe<)|)le  rose  and  shouted,  from  the  delight 
that  the  show  was  to  begin  immediately.  Four 
men  in  black  gowns  then  came  forward,  and  read 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  persons  to  remain 
in  their  seats.  On  their  going  out  of  the  arena, 
the  six  bulls  which  were  to  be  fought  this  morn- 
ing, were  driven  across,  led  on  by  a  cow,  with  a 
bell  round  her  neck.  The  two  Picachres  (the 
men  who  were  appointed  to  fioht  the  furious  ani- 
mals) now  appeared,  dressed  in  leathern  gaiters, 
thick  leathern  breeches,  silk  jackets  covered  with 
spangles,  and  caps  surmounted  by  broad  brimmed 
while  hats ;  each  rode  a  miserable  hack,  and 
carried  in  his  hand  a  long  pole,  with  a  goad  at 
the  end.  As  soon  as  they  were  prepared,  a  door 
was  opened,  and  the  first  bull  rushed  in.  In  the 
course  of  the  contest,  I  felt  first  alarmed  for  the 
men,  and  then  for  the  horses.  Soon  the  acci- 
dents of  the  men  withdrew  my  pity  from  the 
beasts;  and,  latterly,  by  a  natural,  and  dreadfu\ 
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oporation  of  tlie  mind,  I  bc(.'an  lo  look  without 
Horror  on  llie  calamities  of  both.  The  munnor 
of  the  tight  is  thus: — the  bull  rushes  in,  and 
muk.i  an  attack  severally  upon  the  picadores, 
who  repulse  him  ;  he  being  always,  upon  these 
occasions,  wounded  in  the  neck  ;  after  a  few  ren- 
counters, he  becomes  somewhat  shy ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  he  does  rush  on,  he  is 
doubly  dangerous.  He  follows  up  the  attack, 
and  fre(|UfntIy  succeeds  in  overthrowing  both 
horse  and  rider.  As  long  as  the  horse  has 
strength  lo  bear  the  picadore,  he  is  obliged  to 
ride  hiui.  This  morning  one  of  these  wreichnd 
animals  was  (breed  to  charge,  loith  his  guts  hang- 
ing in  festoons  between  his  legs  !  His  belly  was 
again  rijiped  open  by  the  bull,  and  he  fell  for 
dead;  but  the  attendants  obliged  him  to  rise  and 
crawl  out !  This  seems  the  cruellest  part  of  the 
business  ;  for  the  men  almost  always  escape  ;  but 
the  blood  and  sufferings  of  thirteen  horses  were 
exhit)ited  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours.  Four 
men  were  hurt;  one  who  was  entirely  overturn- 
ed with  his  horse  upon  him,  was  carried  out  like 
a  corpse  ;  but  the  spectators,  totallij  disregarding 
this  melancholy  sight,  shoutclfor  his  companion 
to  renew  the  attack.  The  bull  afirr  his  first  rage 
and  subsequent  fury  during  many  rounds,  begins 
to  feel  weakness,  and  declines  further  attacks  on 
ihe  horsemen.  Upon  this,  aloud  shout  re-echoes 
throuijh  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the  attendants 
advance  and  slick  his  gored  neck  full  of  arrows 
which  cause  him  to  writlie  about  in  great  torment. 
When  the  effo'ts  he  makes  under  these  sufferings 
have  considerably  spent  his  strength,  the  corregi- 
dur  makes  a  motion  willi  his  hand,  and  the 
trumpets  sound  as  a  signal  to  the  matador  to  de- 
spatch him.  This  is  a  service  which  requires 
great  skill  and  bravery;  for  the  madness  of  the 
bull,  and  the  torture  he  endures,  prompt  him  to 
destroy  every  one  around.  The  matador  ad- 
vances with  a  red  cloak  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other.  He  enrages  the  bull  with  the  cloak, 
till,  at  length  getting  opposite  to  him,  he  rushes 
forward,  and  the  sword  pierces  his  spinal  mar- 
row, or  what  is  more  common,  is  buried  "o  the  hilt 
in  his  neck  ;  U|K)n  which  he  turns  aside,  at  first 
moaning,  but  a  torrent  of  blood  gushes  from  his 
mouth  ;  and  he  staggers  round  the  arena,  and 
falls.  The  trumpets  sound;  three  mules,  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  and  flags,  appear,  to  draw 
the  wretched  victim  out  by  the  horns,  and  the 
horsemen  to  prepare  for  the  attack  of  a  fresh 
animal." 

"  In  the  evening  the  show  began  at  half-past 
four,  and  ten  bulls  were  brought  forward.  To 
tame  them  before  the  matador  approached,  a  new 
expedient  was  resorted  to,  most  infamously  cruel, 
namely,  the  coverina  of  the  darts  with  sulphur 
and  fireworks.  The  torments  of  these  were  so 
dreadful,  that  t)i<>  animals  whose  strength  was 
fresh,  rasred  about  lerribiy,  so  that  the  assistants 
were  forced  to  use  great  agility  to  get  from  them. 


There  were  many  hair-breadih  escapes,  one  of  the 
animals  in  pursuit  ofa  man,  leaped  the  barrier  o| 
the  arena,  which  is  about  eight  feet  hiah.  A 
second  bull  was  still  more  furious,  and  made  more 
tremendous  attacks.  In  one  of  these  he  pinned  the 
man  and  horse  against  the  barriers,  got  his  hirns 
under  the  horse,  and  lacerated  him  dreadfully  j 
in  a  moment  afierwards,  he  lifted  him  up,  and 
threw  the  man  with  such  force  through  one  of 
the  apertures,  as  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  He 
was  borne  [tast  the  box  in  which  we  were  with 
his  teeth  set,  and  his  side  covered  with  blood; 
the  horse  staggered  out  spouting  a  stream  of  gore 
from  his  chest.  The  remaining  picador  renewed 
the  charge,  and  another  came  in  with  shouts  to  take 
the  dead  man's  place.  One  of  these  had  his 
horse's  skin  dreadfully  ripped  off"  his  side,  and 
when  he  breathed,  the  entrails  swelled  out  of  the 
hole  ;  to  prevent  w  hich,  the  rider  got  ofTand  stutl- 
ed  in  his  pocket  handkerchief,"  &c.* — "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Bourgoing, "  eight  or  ten  horses  lorn, 
and  their  bellies  ripped  open,  fall  and  expire  in 
the  field  of  battle.  Sometimes  these  horses,  af- 
fecting models  of  patience,  of  courage,  of  docility 
— present  a  spectacle,  at  which  it  maybe  allow- 
able to  shudder.  You  see  them  tread  under  their 
feet,  their  own  bloody  entrails,  hanging  out  of 
their  open  sides,  and  still  obey,  for  some  lime  the 
hand  that  guides  them." 

Such  are  the  amusements  which,  in  Spain, 
fascinate  all  ranks  of  the  community,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant.  Young  ladies,  old  men, 
servant  girls,  and  people  of  all  ages  and  all  cha- 
racters are  present.  The  art  of  killing  a  bull, 
which  seems  exclusively  to  be  the  business  of  a 
butcher,  is  gravely  discussed  and  exalted  with 
transport,  not  only  by  the  rabble,  but  by  men  of 
sense,  and  by  women  of  delicacv.  The  day  of 
a  bull-fight  is  a  day  of  solemnity  for  the  whole 
canton.  "  The  people  come,"  says  Bourgoing, 
"  from  ten  and  twelve  leagues  distance.  The  ar- 
tisan who  can  with  difficulty  earn  enough  for  his 
subsistence,  has  always  sufficient  to  pav  fiir  the 
bull-fight.  Wobelo  the  chastity  of  a  young  girl 
whose  poverty  e.xcludes  her !  The  man  who  pavs 
for  her  admittance,  will  be  her  first  seducer.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  striking  sight,  to  see  all  the  inha- 
bitants assemble  round  the  circus,  waiting  the 
signal  for  the  fiwht,  and  wearing  in  their  exterior 
every  sign  of  impatience."  There  is  not  a  town 
in  Spain,  but  what  has  a  large  square  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  bull-fights;  and  it  is  said,  that 
even  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  smallest  villa- 
ges will  often  club  together,  in  order  to  procure  a 
cow  or  an  ox,  and  fight  them  riding  upon  asses 
for  want  of  horses. f     Can  a  spirit  of  pure  bene« 


*  Travels  throush  Spain  and  part  of  Portugal  In 
1R03,  Vol.  2.  pp.  33 — )3.  A  more  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  these  fislits,  and  in  iierfect  acionl.-uirewilh 
the  above  description,  may  be  seen  in  Roursoing's 
"  A!oilern  State  of  Spain,"  vol.  II.  pp.  346—360. 

'  It  is  said  that  these  figlits  were  prol.ibiteil  in  1805 
to  t/ie  deep  reg-ret  of  the  most  uumtrvua  part  oj :/,» 
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science  be  general  among  a  people  addicted  to 
such  cruel  and  savage  amusements  !  AnJ,  need 
we  wonder  to  find,  thai  troops  of  lawless  banditti 
are  coniiiiually  prowling  among  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  that  country,  committing  murders 
and  deoredations  ?  One  of  the  authors  just  now 
quoted,  when  alluding  to  banditti,  and  detailinf 
the  incidents  which  occurred  on  his  route  to 
Madrid,  says,  "In  this  country  it  is  impossible 
lo  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  as  all  travellers 
go  well  armed.  AVe  met  just  here  half  a  dozen 
horsemen,  many  of  whom  had  swords  and  pistols, 
and  we  aferwards  saw  peasants  riding  on  asses, 
armed  in  the  same  way.  A  few  leagues  further 
on,  we  met  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry  patrol- 
ing  the  road,  in  consequence  of  a  daring  robbery, 
which  had  just  been  committed  on  a  nobleman 
who  was  bringing  his  bride  to  court  from  Bacre- 
lona.  He  had  a  numerous  retinue  ;  the  banditti 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  completely  armed." 

If  we  now  take  a  cursory  glance  at  our 
POPULAR  LITERARY  WORKS,  and  at  Several  of 
our  publications  intended  for  the  nursery,  we 
shall  find  that  a  goodly  portion  of  them  is  stamp- 
ed with  the  character  of  frivolity  and  o^  maligni- 
ty. When  the  young  mind  is  just  beginning  to 
expand,  instead  of  being  irradiated  with  the 
beams  of  unadulterated  truth,  a  group  of  distort- 
ed and  unsubstantial  images,  which  have  no  pro- 
totypes in  nature,  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
intellect,  as  the  groundwork  of  its  future  prooress 
in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Instead  of  the  sim- 
ple and  sublime  precepts  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, the  wild  and  romantic  notions  connected 
with  chivalry,  the  superstitions  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  love  of  false  heroism,  and  of  military 
glory,  are  attempted  to  be  indelibly  riveted  on 
the  minds  of  the  young.  What  else  can  be  ex- 
pected, when  such  legends  and  romances  as  the 
following,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  nur- 
sery \\hra.ry  ?— Blue  Beard;  Cinderella;  Tom 
Thumb  ;  jark  the  Giant-Kilter  ;  Valentine  and 
Orson  ;  The  Seven  Championx  of  Christendom  ; 
Robin  Hood  ;  Goody  Two-Shoes ;  Puss  in 
Boots;  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  Aladdin,  or,  the 
Wonderful  Lamp;  Thalaba,  or,  the  Destroyer  ; 
The  Biood-Red  Knight ;  The  Maid  and'  the 
Magpie;  Fairy  Tales,  an  I  a  long  list  of  similar 
tales  and  romances,  equally  improving  and  im- 
portant I  Such  works  are  published,  even  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  in  a  Lilliputian  size,  to 
suit  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  but  in  a 
style  of  splendour  and  elegance,  calculated  to 
fascinate  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Ten  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  such  publications,  are  present- 
ly in  circulation  throughout  every  part  of  the 
British  empire : — and  what  is  the  great  object 

nation ,-  but  another  entertainment,  callefl^sra  de 
nopiUoi,  which  is  an  imaie  of  the  bullfight,  is  still 
retain  el  anil  it  is  notimprobat)le,  thnt,  by  this  time, 
the  true  bullfight  has  been  again  revived. 


they  are  calculated  to  accomplish  ?  To  exhibit 
distorted  views  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  acd  of 
human  society;  to  foster  superstitious  notions  ; 
to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  young  with  an  inordi- 
nate desire  after  worldly  honour  and  distinction  ; 
to  set  before  them,  as  an  ultimate  object,  the 
splendour  and  felicity  of"  riding  in  a  coach  and 
six;  and  to  familiarize  their  minds  to  chivalrous 
exploits,  and  to  scenes  of  butchery  and  revenge. 
If  we  glance  at  the  popular  literary  works  of 
the  present  day,  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  we  shall  find  many 
of  them  imbued  with  a  similar  spirit,  and  having 
a  similar  tendency.  What  is  it  that  just  now 
fascinates  our  literary  loungers,  our  polished 
gentry,  our  educated  females,  nay,  all  ranks  of 
the  community,  from  the  dignified  clergyman  to 
the  humble  weaver,  and  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy all  relish  for  plain  unvarnished  facts,  and 
fijr  substantial  knowledge  ?  The  novels  of 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  Rob  Roy,  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  St.  Ro- 
nan's  Well,  Marmion,  The  Corsair,  Childs 
Harold,  and  a  shoal  of  similar  publications,  which 
are  daily  issuing  from  the  press.  And  what  is 
the  general  tendency  of  the  great  majority  of 
such  works  ?  To  distort  and  caricature  the  facts 
of  real  history  ;  to  gratify  a  romantic  imagina- 
tion ;  to  pamper  a  depraved  mental  appetite  ;  to 
excite  a  disrelish  for  the  existing  scenes  of  na- 
ture, and  for  the  authenticated  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  to  hold  up 
venerable  characters  to  derision  and  contempt  ; 
to  excite  admiration  of  the  exploits  and  the  ma- 
lignant principles  of  those  rude  cliiefiains  and 
barbarous  heroes,  whose  names  ought  to  descend 
into  everlasting  oblivion;  to  revive  the  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  the  dark  ages  ;  to  undermine  a  sacred 
regard  for  truth  and  moral  principle,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse ;  and  to  throw  a  false  glory  over  scenes  of 
rapine,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  devastation. — To 
such  works,  and  to  their  admirers,  we  might  ap- 
ply the  words  of  the  ancient  Prophet  :  "  He 
feedeih  on  ashes;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned 
him  aside,  that  he  cannot  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand  ?" 

"  For,  sure,  to  hu?  a  fancied  case, 
Tliat  never  did,  nor  can  take  place. 
And  for  the  pleasures  it  can  give, 
Neglect  the  'facts  of  real  life,' 
Is  madness  in  its  greatest  height, 
Or  I  mistake  the  mat  ter  quite." —  WWde. 

To  affirm,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  to  have  recouse  to  ficti- 
tious scenes  and  narratives,  and  to  the  wild 
vagaries  of  an  unbridled  imagination,  is,  in  effect; 
to  throw  a  reflection  upon  the  plans  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Creator.  It  implies,  that,  in  the 
scenes  of  nature  which  surround  us,  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  administra- 
tions of  his  moral  government  among  men,  God 
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hus  not  prcKliiced  a  sufiicioni  variiMy  <if  iriiercst- 
in^  onji-cts  ri>rllifC()iiteni|ilalii>n,  the  inslruciion, 
and  ilie  enierlaiimu-nl  of  llie  liiiinan  raci* — and 
timi  the  svsloni  of  ilie  moral  and  physical  world 
must  be  distorted  and  dornngid,  and  its  econoinv 
misrt'prcseiiled  and  blended  with  the  ciealimis  of 
human  folly,  before  its  scenery  be  rendend  fit 
to  gratify  the  depraved  and  fastidious  lasits  of 
mankind.*  And  is  it  indeed  true,  that  there  is 
not  a  sutficieiil  variety  to  gratify  a  rational  tniiwl 
in  the  existing  scent*  of  creation  and  providence? 
If  we  survey  the  Alpine  scenes  of  nature  ;  if  we 
explore  the  wonders  of  the  ocean;  if  we  pene- 
trate into  the  subterraneous  recesses  of  the  ghilie  ; 
if  we  direct  our  view  to  the  numerous  objects  of 
sublimity  and  of  beauty  to  .io  found  in  every 
country  ;  if  we  investigate  the  structure  and 
economy  of  the  animal  and  the  vegeiable  tribes  ; 
if  we  raise  our  eyes  to  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven  ; 
if  we  look  back  to  the  generations  of  old,  and 
trace  the  history  of  ancient  nations  ;  if  we  con- 
template the  jiresent  stale  of  civilized  and  of 
savage  tribes,  and  the  moral  scenery  which  is 
every  where  displayed  around  us — shall  we  not 
find  a  sufficient  variety  of  every  thing  which  is 
calculated  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and  to  entertain 
a  rational  mind  ?  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  were 
a  proper  selection  made  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  system  of  nature,  and  with  the  history 
and  the  present  stale  of  human  society,  and  were 
the  sketches  of  such  facts  executed  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  and  interspersed  with  rational  and 
moral  reflections — volumes  misht  be  presented  to 
the  public,  no  less  entertaining,  and  certainly  far 
more  insiniciive,  than  all  the  novels  and  roman- 
ces which  {\\^■  human  imagination  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  that,  too,  withou'  distorting  a  single 
fact  in  the  system  of  nature  or  of  human  society, 
or  exciting  a  sentiment  of  admiration  or  of  ap- 
probation of  the  exploits  of  warriors.  If  we  wish 
to  be  amused  with  entertaining  narrations  and 
novel  scenes,  the  narratives  of  adventurous  voy- 
agers and  travellers,  when  written   with   spirit 

*  The  followlns  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
EupiJoseU  author  of  some  of  the  works  alluileii  to,  is 
given  in  Hazlitt's  "Siririt  of  the  Aj:e,  or  Conlempo- 
rary  Portraits  "  "  His  minrt  receives  and  treasures 
up  every  thins  brousht  to  it  by  tradition  or  rus-tom— 
it  does  not  i)rojeit  itself  beyond  Ibis  into  the  world 
unknown,  but  nir-ohanically  shrinks  back  as  from 
the  edge  of  .a  precipice.  The  land  of  pure  rfattrm  is 
to  his  apprehension  like  Van  Dienwti't  Land,  bar- 
ren, miser  ihle,  distant,  a  place  of  exile,  the  dreary 
abode  of  savajes.  convicts,  and  adventurer.!;.  Sir 
Walter  would  make  a  bad  hand  of  a  description  of 
the  miUenniuni,  unless  he  would  lay  the  scene  in 
Scotland  500  years  aeo;  and  then  he  would  want 
(acts  and  worm-eaten  parchments  to  supi>orl  his 
drooping  style.  Our  historical  novelist  firndv 
thinks,  that  nothing  is  but  what  lias  6ff/i— that  the 
moral  world  stands  still,  as  the  material  one  was 
supiiosed  to  do  of  old— and  that  we  can  never  s-'Pt 
beyond  the  point  where  we  actually  are,  with- 
out utter  destruction,  though  everything  chanees 
and  will  change,  from  what  It  was  300  years  ago 
and  what  It  Is  now  ,  from  what  it  is  now,  to  all 
that  the  bigoted  almirer  of  the  good  old  times  most 
(reads  and  hates. " 


and  animation,  will  supjily  us  with  entertain* 
ment  scarcely  mfirior  to  that  of  the  best  wiiicit 
novel ;  and  it  is  the  reader's  own  fault,  if  he  do 
not,  from  such  sources,  derive  moral  instruction. 
Such  adventures  as  those  of  IVlun;:o  Park  in 
Africa,  and  Captain  Cochrane  in  Siberia,  and 
such  narratives  as  those  of  Byron,  Brisson, 
Pierre  Viand,  Anson,  Cook,  Bligh,  Perouse, 
and  others,  uboiuid  with  so  many  sinking  and 
affi;cling  incidents,  that  the  reailer's  attention  is 
kept  alive,  and  he  feels  as  lively  an  interest  in 
the  fate  of  the  adventurers,  as  is  usually  felt  in 
that  of  the  fictitious  hero  of  a  novel,  or  a  ro- 
mance. 

If  man  were  only  the  creature  of  a  day,  whose 
whole  existence  was  confined  within  the  limits 
of  this  sublunary  scene,  he  might  amuse  himself 
eiiher  wiih  facts  or  with  fictions,  or  with  any 
toys  or  gewgaws  that  happened  to  strike  his 
fancy  while  he  glided  down  the  stream  of  lime  to 
the  gulf  of  oblivion.  But  if  he  is  a  being  destin- 
ed for  eternity,  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ought 
to  be  directed  to  objects  corresponding  to  his 
high  destination,  and  all  his  amusements  blended 
with  those  moral  instructions  which  have  an  ul- 
timate reference  to  the  scene  of  his  immortal 
existence.  "When  I  read  one  of  our  modern 
novels,  I  enjoy,  for  a  few  hours,  a  transitory 
amusement,  in  contemplating  the  scenes  of  fancy 
it  displays,  and  in  following  the  hero  through 
his  numerous  adventures  ;  I  admire  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
(for  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate  the 
intellectual  talent  which  has  produced  some  ol 
the  works  to  which  I  allude,)  but  when  I  have 
finished  the  perusal,  and  reflect,  that  all  the 
scenes  which  passed  beli)re  my  menial  eye,  were 
only  so  many  unsubstantial  images,  the  fictions 
of  a  lively  imagination — I  cannot  indulge  in  ra- 
tional or  religi<'Us  reflections  on  the  subject,  nor 
derive  a  single  moral  instruction,  any  more  than 
I  can  do  from  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the  night. 
When  I  survey  the  scenes  of  creation  ;  when  I 
read  the  history  of  ancient  nations  ;  when  I  pe- 
ruse the  aulhenlic  narratives  of  the  voyager  and 
traveller  ;  when  I  search  the  records  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  when  I  contenjplate  the  present  state 
of  society  around  nie, — I  learn  sonieihing  of  the 
character,  the  attributes,  and  the  providence  ol 
G(kI,  and  of  the  moral  and  [ihysical  stale  of  man- 
kind. From  almost  every  scene,  and  every  in- 
cident, I  can  deduce  instructions  cal<Mila;ed  to 
promote  the  exercise  of  humility,  meekness,  grati- 
tude, and  resignation — to  lead  the  mind  to 
God  as  the  source  of  felicitv,  and  as  the  righte- 
ous governor  of  the  world — and  to  impress  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  the  folly  and  depravity  Oi 
man.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  no  distinct  morai 
instructions  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  scenes, 
circumstances,  and  events  "  which  never  did  nor 
can  take  place." — Such  however  is,  at  present 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  that  we 
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roigfit  as  soon  attempt  to  stem  a  mountain  tor- 
rent by  a  breath  of  wind,  oi  to  interni|)t  the 
dashings  of  a  mighty  cataract  by  the  waving  of 
our  ham],  as  to  expect  to  counteract,  by  any 
considerations  that  can  be  adduced,  the  current 
of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  novels,  and  tales 
of  knights,  and  of  tournaments  ;  of  warlike  chief- 
tains, and  military  encounters.  Such  a  stale  of 
feeling,  I  presume,  never  can  exist  in  a  world 
where  moral  evil  has  never  shed  its  malign  in- 
fluence. 

Acain,  ifwe  consider  the  sentiments  and  the 
conduct  of  manv  of  our  Literary  and  Scientific 
characters,  we  shall  find  that  even  philosophy  has 
had  very  little  influence,  in  counteracting  the 
strearnof  malignity,  and  promoting  the  exercise 
of  benevolence.  Do  not  many  of  our  literary  oha- 
idclers  in  theirdisputes  frequently  display  as  keen 
lesentments,  and  as  malevolent  dispositions,  as 
the  professed  warrior,  and  the  man  of  the  world  ? 
and  have  they  not  some  times  resorted  even  to 
horsewhips  and  to  pistols  to  decide  their  con- 
tests ?  In  proof  of  this,  need  I  refer  to  the 
gentlemen  now  or  formerly  connected  with  the 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  "  Blackwool's  Maga- 
zine, "  the  "  London  Magazine,"  the  "  (Quarterly 
Review,"  and  other  periodical  works — and  to  the 
mean  jealousies  and  contentions  which  have 
been  displayed,  and  the  scurrilous  paragraphs 
which  have  been  written  by  various  descriptions 
of  competitors  for  literary  fame?  Such  a  display 
of  temper  and  conduct  in  men  of  professed  erudi- 
tion, is  not  only  inconsistent  with  moral  princi- 
ple, and  the  dignity  of  true  science,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  hold  up  philosophy  and  substantial 
knowledge  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  both  of  the 
Christian  and  of  the  political  world. 

Again,  is  it  an  evioence  that  benevolence 
forms  a  prominent  character  of  modern  civilized 
society,  when  philanthropists,  who  have  devoted 
their  substance  and  their  mental  activitirjs  to  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  ;  and 
when  men  of  science,  who  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  improved  the  useful 
arts,  are  suffered  to  pine  away  in  penury  and  neg- 
lect, and  to  descend  into  the  grave,  without  even 
a  "  frail  memorial"  to  mark  the  spot  where  their 
mortal  remains  are  deposited;  while,  on  the 
warrior,  who  has  driven  the  ploughshare  of  de- 
struction through  the  world,  and  wounded  the 
peace  of  a  thousand  families,  enormous  pensions 
are  bestowed,  and  trophies  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  niomory  to  future  generations?  And  how 
conies  it  to  pass,  if  benevolence  and  justice 
be  distinguishing  features  of  our  age  and  nation, 
that  authors,  whose  writings  afford  instruction 
and  entertainment  to  a  numerous  public,  are  fre- 
quently suffered  to  pine  away  in  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, and  to  remain  in  hopeless  indigence,  while 
publishers  and  booksellers  are  fattening  on  the 
fruit  of  their  labours?  Yet,  while  we  leave  them 
to  lemain  in  abject  penury,  during  life, — no  soon- 


er have  their  spirits  taken  Ineir  flight  into  tlio 
world  unknown,  thaji  subscriptions  are  set  on 
foot,  statues  and  mausoleums  are  erected,  flat- 
tering inscriptions  are  engraved  on  their  tombs, 
and  anniversary  dinners  are  appointed  to  cele- 
brate their  memories.  Such  displays  of  liberali- 
ty might  have  been  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
individuals,  while  they  sojourned  within  the  lirnita 
of  this  sublunary  sphere  ;  but  they  are  altogether 
futile  and  superfluous  in  relation  to  the  separate 
spirits,  which  are  now  placed  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  vain  pageantry  and  posthumous 
honours. 

If  we  now  attend,  for  a  little,  to  ihePennl  Coden 
of  civilized  nations,  we  shall  find  them,  not 
only  glaringly  deficient  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence, 
but  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
revenge.  The  great  object  of  all  civil  punish- 
ments ought  to  be,  not  only  the  prevention  of 
crimes,  but  also  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
in  order  that  a  conviction  of  the  evil  of  his  con- 
duct may  be  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  that 
he  may  be  restored  to  society  as  a  renovated  cha- 
racter. When  punishments  are  inflicted  with  a 
degree  of  severity  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  the  code  which  sanctions 
them,  becomes  an  engine  of  cruelty  and  of  injus- 
tice. But,  the  reformation,  and  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  criminal,  never  seem  to  have 
been  once  taken  into  consideration,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  criminal  codes  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  The  infliction  of  pain,  and  even  oCtm 
tare,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  degrading  and 
horrible,  to  a  degree  farbevond  what  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  which  has  no 
other  tendency  than  to  harden  the  culprit,  seems 
to  have  been  the  great  object  of  the  framers  of 
our  penal  statutes.  If  a  man  has  committed  an 
offence  against  society,  he  is  either  confined  to  a 
jail,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons, 
whipped  through  the  streets,  banished  to  a  dis- 
tant land,  himg  upon  a  gallows,  or  broken  on  the 
wheel.  No  system  of  moral  regimen,  calculated 
to  coimteract  his  criminal  habits,  to  impart  in- 
struction to  his  mind,  and  to  induce  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  (except  in  a  few  insulated 
cases)  has  yet  been  arranged  by  our  legislators, 
so  as  to  render  punishment  a  blessing  to  the  cri- 
minal, and  to  the  community  which  he  has  injured. 

The  flillowing  circumstances,  in  relation  to 
punishments,  manifest  a  principle  both  of  folly 
and  of  malignity  in  the  arrangements  of  our  cri- 
minal jurisprudence. — In  the  first  place,  the 
present  system  of  our  prison  discipline,  instead 
of  operating  to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime, 
has  a  dire  t  and  inevitable  tendency  to  produce 
vice  and  wretchedness,  and  to  render  our  jails 
the  nurseries  of  every  depraved  propensity,  and 
of  every  species  of  moral  turpitude.  Fi-om  the 
indiscriminate  association  of  the  young  and  the 
old,  and  of  persons  charged  with  every  degree  oi 
criminality,  the  youthful  and  ine.\perienced  cuU 
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pritissoon  tnlorcd  in  all  tho  arisof  frauii,  decep- 
tion, and  robbery,  and  prepared  for  acting  a  more 
con-ipicuous  and  atrocious  part  on  tliu  theatre  of 
crime.  "I  make  no  scruple  to  afiirni,"  savs 
IVIr.  Howard,  "  that  if  il  were  the  aim  and  wi-<h 
of  maiiislralps  to  effect  the  destruction,  present 
and  future,  of  young  delinquents,  they  could  not 
desire  a  more  etfectual  method  than  to  confine 
them  in  our  prisons."  Of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition, the  reader  will  find  an  amjile  and  impress- 
ive jiroof  iu  the  Houourable  T.  F.  Buxiim's 
"  Inquiry  whe  her  crime  and  misery  are  produc- 
ed or  prevented  by  our  present  system  of  Prison 
Discijiline." 

In  the  second  place,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween crimes  and  punishments,  and  the  sangui- 
nary character  of  every  civilized  code  of  penal 
statutes,  are  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple ofjustice  and  benevolence.  The  punishment 
assigned  by  the  law  to  the  man  who  steals  a 
sheep,  or  pilfers  a  petty  article  of  merchandise, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  it  inflicis  on  the  mis- 
creant who  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  father's 
blood.  In  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the 
punishment  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without 
murder,  was  the  same  ;  and  hence  it  happened, 
that  robbery  was  seldom  or  never  perpetrated 
without  murder.  For,  when  men  see  no  dis- 
tinction made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of 
punishment,  they  will  be  generally  led  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  nodislinction  in  the  guilt.  In 
our  own  country,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that, 
among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily 
liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
$u;!y  have  been  declared,  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  be  felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death.*  It 
IS  an  indelible  disgrace  to  an  age  which  boasts  of 
Its  beinj;  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  science 
and  of  religion,  that  laws,  framed  in  an  ignorant 
and  barbarous  age,  and  intended  to  apply  to  tem- 
porary or  fortuitous  occurrences,  should  still  be 
acted  upon,  and  stand  unrepealed  in  the  criminal 
codes  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  19lh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  when  so  many  distin- 
guished writers  have  demonstrated  their  futility, 
their  injustice,  and  iheir  inadequacy  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  For,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  offenders,  experience  proves,  that 
crimes  are  almost  uniformly  increased  by  an  un- 
due severity  of  punishment.  This  was  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  of  its  crimes,  which 
certainly  diil  not  arise  from  the  mildness  of  pu- 
nishment. In  that  reiwn  alone,  says  his  historian, 
aevcnty-two  thousand  executions  took  place,  for 
robberies  alone,  e.xclusive  of  the  religions  mur- 
ders which  are  known  to  have  been  numerous, 
— amounting,  on  an  average,  to  six  executions  a 
aay,  Sundays  included,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
that  monarch. 

•  Ency  Brit.  Art.  Crlmo 


In  the  next  place,  the  shocking  and  uvntccssa  f 
cruelties  which  are  frequently  inflicted  upon  cri- 
minals, are  inconsistent  with  every  principle  o"' 
reason  and  of  justice,  and  revolting  to  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity.  If  the  forfeiture  of  life  ought, 
in  any  case,  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes,  humanity  dictiUes,  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  with  as  little  pain  as  possible  to 
the  unfortunate  criminal.  But  man,  even  ctii/t- 
zed  man,  has  glutted  his  savage  disposition  by 
inventing  tortures  to  agonize  his  fellow  man,  at 
which  humanity  shudders.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  poor  unfortiuiate  wretch,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  whom  depravity  has  hurried  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  should  be  deprived  of  his  mortal 
existence, — his  soul  must  be  harrowed  up  at  the 
prospect  of  the  prolonged  torments  which  lie 
must  endure,  before  his  spirit  is  permitted  to 
take  its  flight  to  the  world  unknown.  Instead  of 
simply  strangling  or  beheading  the  unhappy  cri- 
minal, his  flesh  must  be  torn  with  pincers,  his 
bones  dislocated,  his  hands  chopped  off,  or 
his  btxiyleft  to  pine  away  in  exquisite  torments, 
amidst  devouring  flames.  In  Sweden,  murder  is 
punished  by  behea  ling  and  quartering,  after  hav- 
ing previously  chopped  off  the  hand.  In  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  was  customary,  and,  I  believe,  still  is, 
in  some  places,  to  put  criminals  to  death,  by 
breaking  them  alive  on  the  wheel.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  given,  by  a  traveller,  who  was  in 
Berlin,  in  1819,  of  the  execution  of  a  man  for 
murder,  which  shows  that  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals, in  Prussia,  is  frequently  distinguished  by  a 
species  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  inquisition.  Amidst  the  parade  of  execu- 
tioners, officers  of  police,  and  other  judicial  au- 
thorities, the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  waving 
of  flags  and  colours,  the  criminal  mounted  tlie 
scaffold.  No  ministers  of  religion  appeared  to 
gild  the  the  horrors  of  eternity,  and  to  .^oolli  the 
agonies  of  the  criminal ;  and  no  repentant  prayer 
closed  'his  quivering  lips.  "  Never,"  says  the 
narrator,  "  shall  I  forget  tho  one  bitter  look  of 
imploring  agony  that  he  threw  around  him,  as  im- 
mediately on  stepping  on  the  scaffold,  his  coat  was 
rudely  torn  from  off  his  shoulders.  He  was  lluri 
thrown  down,  the  cords  fixed  round  his  neck,  w  hich 
were  drawn  until  strangulation  almost  commen- 
ced. Another  executioner  then  approached,  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  a  heavy  wheel,  bound  with  iron, 
with  which  he  violently  struck  the  legs,  arms, 
and  chest,  and  lastly  the  head  of  the  criminal.  [ 
was  unf^irtunately  near  enough  to  witness  his 
mangled  and  bleeding  body  slill  convulsed.  It 
was  then  carried  dowTi  ((ir  interment,  and,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  beginning  ol 
his  torture,  the  corpse  was  completely  covered 
with  earth.  Several  large  stones,  wliich  were 
thrown  upon  him,  hastened  his  last  gasp  ;  he  wa* 
mangled  into  eternity ."' 
In  Russia,  the  severest  punishments  are  fre- 
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Qiiently  inflicted  for  the  most  trivial  offences. 
The  knout  is  one  ot"  the  most  common  punish- 
ments in  that  country.  This  instrument  is 
a  thong  made  of  the  skin  of  an  elk  or  of  a  wild 
ass,  so  haid  that  a  single  stroke  is  capable  of 
cutting  the  flesh  to  the  bone.  The  following 
descripiion  is  given  by  Olearius  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  saw  the  knout  inflicted  on  eight  men, 
and  one  xooman,  only  for  selling  brandy  and  to- 
bacco without  a  license.  "The  executioner's 
man,  after  stripping  them  down  to  the  wast,  tied 
•heir  feet,  and  took  one  at  a  time  on  his  back. 
The  executioner  stood  at  three  paces  distance, 
and,  springing  forward  with  the  knout  in  his 
hand, — whenever  he  struck,  the  blood  gushed  out 
at  every  blow.  The  men  had  each  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  lashes  ;  the  woman,  though  only 
sixteen,  fainted  away.  After  their  backs  were 
thus  dreadfully  mangled,  they  were  tied  together 
two  and  two;  and  those  who  sold  tobacco  having 
a  little  of  it,  and  those  who  sold  brandy  a  little 
bottle  put  about  their  necks  ;  they  were  then  whip- 
ped through  the  city  of  Petersburgh  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  then  brought  back  to  the 
place  of  their  punishment,  and  dismissed."  That 
is  what  is  termed  the  moderate  knout ;  for  when 
it  is  given  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  execu- 
tioner, striking  the  flank  under  the  ribs,  cuts  the 
flesh  to  the  bowels  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  many  die  of  this  inhuman  punishment. — 
The  punishment  of  the  pirates  and  robbers  who 
infest  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  is  another  act  of 
savage  cruelty  common  to  Russia.  A  float  is 
built,  whereon  a  gallows  is  erected,  on  which  is 
fastened  a  number  of  iron  hooks,  and  on  these 
the  wretched  criminals  are  hung  alive  by  the 
ribs.  The  float  is  then  launched  into  the  stream, 
and  orders  are  given  to  all  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  borders  of  the  river,  that  none,  upon  pain 
of  death,  shall  afford  the  least  relief  to  any  of 
these  wretches.  These  malefactors  sometimes 
hang,  in  this  manner,  three,  four,  and  even  five 
days  alive.  The  pain  produces  a  raging  fever, 
in  which  they  utter  the  most  horrid  impreca- 
tions, imploring  the  relief  of  water  and  other 
liquors.*  During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  robbers  who  infested  various  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, particularly  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
were  hung  up  in  this  manner  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner.  Even  yet,  the  boring  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  cutting  of  it  out,  are  practised  in  this 
country  as  an  inferior  species  of  punishment. 
Such  cruel  punishments,  publicly  inflicted,  can 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  demoralize  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  to  blunt  their  natural  feel- 
ings, and  to  render  criminal  characters  still  more 
desperate :   and  hence  we   need  not  wonder  at 


•  See  Hanway's  "Travels  through  Russia  and 
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what  travellers  affirm  respecting  the  Russians, 
that  they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  life  or  death, 
and  undergo  capital  punishments  with  unparal- 
leled apaihy  and  indolence. 

Even  among  European  nations  more  civilizeu 
than  the  Russians,  similar  tortures  have  been 
inflicted  upon  criminals.  The  execution  of  Da- 
miens,  in  1757,  for  attempting  to  assassinate  Louis 
XV.  King  of  France,  was  accompanied  with 
torlures,  the  description  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  most  callous  mind 
— tortures,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
ceeded in  intensity  and  variety,  although  they 
had  been  devised  and  executed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  an  infernal  fiend.  And  yet,  they  were  beheld 
with  a  certain  degree  of  apathy  by  a  surrounding 
populace  ;  and  even  counsellors  and  physicians 
could  talk  together  about  the  best  mode  of  tearing 
asunder  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  victim,  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  they  had  been  dissecting  a 
dead  subject,  or  carving  a  pullet.  Even  in  Bri- 
tain, at  no  distant  period,  similar  cruelties  were 
practised.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  high  treason 
are  condemned,  by  our  law,  "  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  for  some  minutes  ;  then  cut  down,  while 
yet  alive,  the  heart  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  entrails  burned."  Though  the 
most  cruel  part  of  this  sentence  has  never  been 
actually  inflicted  in  our  times,  yet  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  Britons  that  such  a  statute  should  still 
stand  unrepealed  in  our  penal  code. — The  prac- 
tice, too,  of  torturing  supposed  criminals  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  of  guilt,  was, 
till  a  late  period,  common  over  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  still  re- 
sorted to,  in  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
Hence,  Baron  Bielfeld,  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Universal  Erudition,"  published  in  1770,  lays 
down  as  one  of  the  branches  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, "  The  different  kinds  nf  tortures  for  the 
discovery  of  truth."  Such  a  practice  is  not  only 
cruel  and  unjust,  but  absurd  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason. 
For,  as  the  Marquis  Beccaria  has  well  observed, 
"  It  is  confounding  all  relations  to  expect  that  a 
man  should  be  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
and  that  pain  shouted  be  the  test  of  truth;  as  if 
truth  resided  in  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  a  wretch 
in  torture.  By  this  method,  the  robust  will  es- 
cape, and  the  feeble  be  condemned. — To  disco- 
ver truth  by  this  method,  is  a  problem  which  may 
be  better  resolved  by  a  mathematician  than  a 
judge,  and  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  force  of  tht 
muscles  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an  in- 
nocent  person  being  given,  it  is  required  tojind  the 
degree  of  pain  necessary  to  make  him  confess  him- 
self guilty  of  a  given  crime.^'* 

'  See  Beccaria's  "  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments," p.  52. 56.  Thefollowin?  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  principal  punishments  that  have  heen  adopted 
by  men.  in  different  countries,  for  tormenting  and 
destroying  each  other.     Capital  punishments— be 
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If  the  cor.fmeil  limits  of  the  present  work  Iiad 
adniilieJ,  I  nii^lit  have  prosecuted  tliese  illnsiru- 
lion»  to  a  niiioli  >:renter  ixteiil.  I  niii;lit  liavo 
traced  the  opiTutioiis  nf  nmlevoleiice  in  ilie  pract  Ice 
of  that  most  shocking  and  ahominnble  iraOii-,  llie 
Slave  Trade —  the  eiernal  dis<;race  of  iiicliviilinils 
and  of  nations  callin';  themselves  civiliztil.  This 
is  an  abomination  which  has  been  encouraged 
by  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  even  liv 
the  enli^'htened  slates  of  America.  And  al- 
though Gnat  Britain  has  firmally  proliihiii  d,  hy 
a  law,  ihe  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  ; 
yet,  in  all  her  West  Indian  colonies,  slavery  in 
its  most  cruel  and  degrading  forms  still  exists; 
and  every  proposition,  and  every  plan  for  resto- 
ring the  negroes  to  their  natural  liberty,  and  to 
the  rank  which  they  hohl  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, is  pertinaciously  resisted  by  getitlemcn 
planters,  who  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of  being 
considered  as  either  infidels  or  barbarians.  'I'liey 
even  attempt  to  deprive  these  degraded  being's 
of  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  happier  existence  in 
a  future  world,  by  endeavouring  to  withhold 
from  them  the  means  of  instruction,  arid  by 
persecuting  their  instruclers.  "  In  Demerara 
alone  there  are  76  000  immortal  souls  linked  to 
sable  bodies,  while  there  are  but  3,500  whiles; 
and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  these  three  thousand 
whites,  the  seventy-six  thousand,  with  all  their 
descendants,  are  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
way  of  sa'vation,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
procure  a  precarious  fortune  for  a  very  few  indi- 
viduals out  of  their  siveat  and  blood."  Is  such 
conduct  Cinsistenl  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
or  even  with  the  common  feelings  of  humanity? 


heading,  stranslinj,  rniciflxion,  drowning,  liurning, 
roasting,  han;;in2  i).v  tlie  neck,  llic  arm,  or  the  leg  j 
starving,  sawiuT,  exposing  to  wild  tjcasts,  rending 
asunder  by  horses  drawing  opposite  ways  ,  shoot- 
ing, burying  alive,  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non, compulsory  deprivation  of  sleep,  rolling  on  a 
barrel  stuck  with  nails,  cutting  to  pieces,  hanging 
by  the  ril)S,  poisoning,  pressing  slowly  to  death  by 
a  weight  laid  on  the  breast;  casting  headlong  from 
a  rock,  tearing  out  the  bowels,  fiulling  to  pieces  with 
red  hot  pincers,  stretching  on  the  r.irk,  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  impaling,  flaying  alive,  cutting  out  the 
heart,  &c.  &c,  &c.  Punishments  sliort  of  death 
liave  been  such  as  the  following.  Fine,  pillory,  im. 
prisonment,  compulsory  libour  at  the  mines,  vmI, 
leys,  highways,  or  correction-house  ;  whipping, 
bastinading;  mutilation  by  cutting  away  the  ears, 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  breasts  of  women,  the  font, 
the  hand  ;  squeezing  the  marrow  from  the  bones 
with  screws  or  wedges,  castration,  putting  out  the 
eyes;  banishment,  running  the  gauntlet,  dnimniing, 
shaving  otT  the  hair,  l)urning  on  the  hand  or  fore- 
head; and  nianv  others  of  a  similar  nature,  diuld 
the  ingenuity  of  the  inhahitaiits  of  TopfiJ-t  have  in- 
vented  punishments  more rniel  and  revolting?  Has 
any  one  of  these  modes  of  punishment  a  tendency 
to  reform  the  criminal,  and  iironioto  his  happiness  ? 
On  the  contrary,  have  they  not  all  a  direct  tendency 
to  irritate,  to  harden,  and  to  excite  feelings  of  re- 
venge 3  Nothing  shows  the  malevolent  dispositions 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race,  in  so  striking 
a  light,  as  the  punishments  they  have  inflicted  on 
one  another ;  for  these  arc  characteristic,  not  of 
insulate<l  individuals  only,  but  of  ruuions,  in  their 
collective  capacity. 


I  might  have  traced  the  same  malignant  prir>- 
ciple,  in  the  practice  of  a  set  of  men  denominat- 
ed ureckers,  who,  bv  selling  up  false  lights,  allure 
mariners  to  destruction,  that  they  may  enrich 
themselves  bv  plundering  the  wrecks — in  the 
uarlihe  (lispnsitiuiis  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  and  the  emirmous  sums  which  have 
been  expended  in  ihe  work  of  devastation,  and 
of  human  destruction,  while  they  have  refused 
to  give  the  least  tlircct  encouragement  to  philan- 
thropic instiintions,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  communilv  in  knowledge  and  virtue — and  in 
that  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  thirst  for  despotic 
power,  which  have  led  them  to  crush  the  rising 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  to  lend  a  <leaf  ear 
to  their  most  reasonable  demands.  For,  there 
is  no  government  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  has  ever  yet  firmed  an  in« 
stitulion  for  jiromoting  the  objects  of  general 
benevolence,  fur  counteracting  the  baleful  effects 
of  depravity  and  ignorance,  and  for  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  useful  knowledge;  or 
which  has  even  coniribuled  a  single  mite  to  en- 
courage such  institutions  after  they  were  set  on 
fool  by  the  people  themselves.  Knowledge  is 
simply /lerTnitterf  to  be  ditnised  ;  it  is  never  di- 
rectly encouraged  ;  its  progress  js  frequently 
obstructed  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  posi- 
tively interdicted,  as  appears  from  the  following 
barbarous  edict,  published  in  the  year  1825. — 
"  A  royal  Sardinian  edict  directs,  that  henco'- 
forth  no  person  shall  learn  to  read  or  write  who 
cannot  prove  the  possession  of  property  above 
the  value  of  1500  livres,  (or  about  60/.  sterling.) 
The  qualification  for  a  student  is  the  possession 
of  an  income  to  the  same  amount."*  Such  is 
the  firm  determination  of  many  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe  to  hold  their  subjects  in  aojecl 
slavery  and  ignorance  ;  and  such  is  the  despe- 
rate tendency  of  proud  ambition,  thai  they  will 
rather  suffer  ihiir  Ihrones  to  shake  and  totter  be- 
neath them,  than  give  encouragement  to  liberal 
opinions,  and  to  the  general  difl^usion  of  know- 
ledge.— But,  instead  of  illustrating  such  topics 
in  minute  detail,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by 
presenting  a  few  miscellaneous  facts,  tending  to 
corroborate  several  of  the  preceding  statements, 
and  to  illustrate  the  moral  state  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  following  statement,  extracted  from 
"Neale's  Travels  through  Germany,  Poland, 
Moldavia,  and  Turkey,"  exhibits  a  faint  picture 
of  the  state  of  morals  in  Poland.  "If  ever 
there  was  a  country,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  wher8 
'  might  constitutes  right,'  that  country  was  Po- 
land, prior  to  its  pariilion."  The  most  dreadful 
oppression,  the  most  execrable  tyranny,  the  most 
wanton  cruelties  were  daily  exercised  by  the  no- 
bles upon  the  unfortunate  peasants. — Let  us 
quote  a  few  facts ;  they  will  speak  volumes.     A 

•  Hamburgh  Paper,  August,  1825 
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Polish  peasant's  life  was  held  of  the  same  value 
with  one  of  his  horned  cattle;  if  his  lord  slew 
hira,  he  was  fined  only  100  Polish  florins,  or  21. 
I6s.  sterling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of 
ignoble  birth  dared  to  raise  his  hand  au;airist  a 
nobleman,  death  was  the  inevitable  punishment. 
If  anv  one  uresumed  to  question  the  nobiliiy  of  a 
magnat"^,  he  was  forced  to  prove  his  assertion, 
or  suffer  death  ;  nay,  if  a  powerful  man  chose 
to  take  a  fancy  to  tna  field  of  his  humbler  neigh- 
Dour,  and  to  erect  a  landmark  upon  it,  and  if  that 
landmark  remained  for  three  days,  the  pnor  man 
lost  his  possession.  The  atrocious  cruelties  that 
were  habitually  exercised,  are  hardly  credible. 
A  Masaiki  caused  his  hounds  to  devour  a  pea- 
sant who  happened  to  frighten  his  horse.  A 
Radzivil  had  the  belly  of  one  of  his  subjects  rip- 
ped open,  to  thrust  his  feet  into  it,  hoping  thereby 
to  be  cured  of  a  malady  that  had  tormented  him. 
One  of  the  most  infallible  signs  of  a  degraded 
state  of  morals  in  any  country,  is  the  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  As  specimens  of  Polish 
justice,  Mr.  Neale  mentions  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Warsaw,  whom  it  cost  1400  ducats  to 
procure  the  conviction  and  execution  of  two  rob- 
bers who  had  plundered  him;  and  another  case, 
still  more  flagrant,  that  of  a  peasant  who  had 
apprehended  an  assassin,  and  who,  on  taking  him 
to  the  Staroste,  was  coolly  dismissed  with  the 
prisoner,  and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  wagon;  because  ho 
had  not  ten  ducats — the  fee  demanded  by  the 
magistrate  for  his  interference. — "  During  the 
reign  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  petty  noble 
having  refused  to  resign  to  Count  Thisenhaus 
his  small  estate,  the  Count  invited  him  to  dinner, 
as  if  desirous  of  amicably  adjusting  the  aflair ; 
and  whilst  the  knight,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
at  such  unexpected  honour,  assiduously  plied  the 
bottle,  the  Count  despatched  some  hundreds  oC 
peasants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  wagons,  order- 
ing the  villase,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few 
wooden  buildiugs,  to  be  pulled  down,  the  mate- 
rials carried  aw&y,  and  the  plough  to  be  passed 
over  the  ground  which  the  villasie  had  occupied. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  nobleman,  on 
his  return  heme  in  the  evening,  could  find  neither 
road,  houso,  nor  village.  The  master  and  his 
servant  were  alike  bewildered,  and  knew  not 
wliether  they  were  dreaming  or  had  lost  the 
power  of  discrimination;  but  their  surprise  and 
agony  wrre  deemed  so  truly  humorous,  that  the 
whole  court  was  delighted  with  the  joke !"  How 
depraved  must  be  the  state  of  moral  feeling,  when 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  miseries  they  endure,  become  the  subjects  of 
merriment  and  derision! — "The  morals  of  the 
people  of  Poland,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  nearly  at  the  lowest  point  of  de- 
basement. Female  chastity  is  a  phenomenon  ; 
while  the  male  sex  are  proportionally  profligate. 
Drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  sensuality,  prevail 
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to  a  degree  unknown  in   other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope." 

The  fallowing  extract  from  Mr.  Howison's 
"  Foreign  Scenes  and  Trt  veiling  Recreations," 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  morals  in 
the  island  of  Cuba.  "  Nothing  can  be  worse," 
says  Mr.  H.,  "  than  the  slate  of  society  in  Ha- 
vana. The  lower  classes  are  all  alike  dissolute 
and  unprincipled.  Assassinations  are  so  fre- 
quent that  they  excite  little  attention;  and  as- 
sault and  robbery  are  matters  of  course,  when  a 
man  passes  alone  and  at  night  through  a  solitary 
quarter  of  the  town.  Several  assassinations 
take  place  in  the  streets  every  week."  This  de- 
praved and  lawless  state  of  thinss  may  be  ascribed 
to  three  causes:  the  inefficiency  of  the  police  ; 
the  love  of  gaming  and  dissipation  which  pre- 
vails among  the  lower  orders  ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  absolution  of  the  greatest  crimes  may 
be  obtained  from  the  priests.  In  fact,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  as  it  now  exists  in  Cuba,  tends 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  check  vice.  We 
shall  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  makes 
himself  master  of  100  dollars  by  robbing  or  by 
murdering  another ;  and  that  the  church  grants 
him  absolution  for  half  the  sum  thus  lawlessly 
obtained  ;  it  is  evident  that  he  will  gain  60  dol- 
lars by  the  whole  transaction,  and  think  himself 
as  innocent  as  he  was  before  he  committed  the 
crime.  No  man  need  mount  the  Havana  scaf- 
fold, whatever  be  his  crime,  if  he  has  the  means 
of  ministering  to  the  rapacity  of  the  church,  and 
of  bribing  the  civil  authorities.  A  poor  friend- 
less criminal  is  executed  in  a  few  days  after  sen- 
tence is  pronounced  upon  him  ;  but  a  persop  of 
wealth  and  infl'ience  generally  manages  to  put 
off" capital  punishment  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
at  last  get  it  commuted  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Of  these  depraved  practices,  Mr.  Hewison  states 
several  striking  examples. — Those  statements  of 
Mr.  H.  in  reference  to  the  moral  stale  of  Cuba, 
I  find  corroborated  by  a  short  account  of  this  isl- 
and in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  IS20, 
page  120.  "  They  act  here  very  frequently 
those  sacred  mysteries  which  so  delighted  our 
good  forefathers.  I  have  witnessed  (says  the 
writer)  the  triumph  of  the  Ave  Maria,  a  tragi- 
comedy, which  closes  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance, in  the  midst  of  a  theatre,  of  a  chivalrous 
worthy,  mounted  on  a  real  horse,  shaking  at  the 
end  of  a  lance  the  bloody  head  of  an  infidel. 
This  horrid  exhibition  excited  a  titter  of  enjoy- 
ment in  all  the  spectators.  The  ladies,  in  particu- 
lar, seemed  to  be  highly  entertained, — no  fainting 
fits,  no  nervous  attacks.  How  could  a  mere  fic- 
tion agonize  the  blunt  feelings  of  women,  har- 
dened by  the  spectacle  of  bull-fiuhts,  and  almo-t 
every  day  meeting  with  the  dead  body  of  some 
human  being  who  has  been  assassinated  ?" 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  4uman  beingf 
can  be  placed,  where  we  should  n  ore  naturallj 
expect  the  manifestation  of  benevok  at  alfections, 
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than  in  those  scenes  of  danger  where  all  are  equal- 
ly exposed   to   deep  dislioss,  and    where  ihe  ex- 
ercise uf  sympathvand  kindness  is  the  only  ihing 
that   can   alleviate    the   anguish  of    the   mind. 
Whtn  the  prospect   of  immediate   death,  or   of 
pro.bnged  agonies  even   more  dreadful  than   the 
simple    pain    of  dissolution,   is    full    bef)re    the 
mind,  one   should  think  that   ferocious    disposi- 
tions would   be   instantly  curbed,  and   kindly  af- 
fections begin  to  appear.     Yet,  even  in  such  situ- 
ations, it  frequently  happens,   that   feelings   of 
malevolencfi   and  revenge,  and  all  the  depraved 
passions,  are  most  powerfully  excited  to  action. 
The  following  facts  will  tend  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark.    Mr.  Byron  was  shipwrecked,   in  a   vio- 
lent storm  on  the  coast  of  South  America.     A 
moimtainous   sea   broke  over  the  ship ;  she  was 
laid   on  her   beam    ends ;    darkness    surrounded 
them  ;  nothing  was   to  be    seen  but  breakers  all 
around  ;  and  every  soul  on  board  looked  upon  the 
present    minute  as  his   last.     "So  terrible  was 
the*scene    of  foaming  breakers  around  us,"  says 
Mr.  B.  "  that  one  of  the   bravest   men   we  had 
Rould  not  help  expressing  his  dismay  at  it,  saying 
it  was  too   shocking  a  sight  to  bear."     Even  in 
this  dreadful  situation,  malignant  passions  began 
to  appear;  and,  like  the  dashin^  waves  around, 
to  rage   with    unbounded   violence.     No  sooner 
had  the   morning  thrown  a  rav  of  light  over  the 
dismal  gloom,  and  a   faint   glimpse  of  land  was 
perceived,  than   many  of  the  crew  who,  but  a 
few    minutes    before,  had  shown   the   strongest 
signs  of  despair,  and  were  on  their  knees  pray- 
ing for  mercy,  "  grew  extremely  riotous,  broke 
open  every  chest  and  box  that  was  at  hand,  stove 
m  the  heads  of  casks  of  brandy  and   wine,  and 
got  so  drunk  that   some  of  them  were  drowned 
on  board,  and  lay  floating    about  the  decks  for 
some  days  after."     After  the  greater  part,  to  the 
number  of  150  persons,  had  got  to  shore — "  the 
boatswain   and  some   of  the    people   would   not 
leave  the  ship  so  long  as  there  was  any  liquor  to 
be  got   at;  they  fell   to   beating   every  thing    to 
pieces  that  came  in  their  way,  and  carrying  their 
intemperance  to  the  greatest  excess,  broke  open 
chests  and  cabins  for  plunder  that  could  be  of  no 
use  to  them.     So  earnest  were  they  in  this  warP 
tonness   of  theft,  that   one   man   had    evidently 
been   murdered  on  account  of  some   division  of 
the  spoil,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  share  that  fell  to 
him,  having  all  the  marks  of  a  strangled  corpse." 
The  same  malignant  dispositions  weredisplayed, 
in   numerous  insiances,  during  their  abode  on 
the  desolate   and  barren   island   on  which  they 
had  been  thrown,  notwithstanding   the  hunger, 
the  rains,  the  cold,    and  the  attacks   of  wild 
beasts    to  which    they  w«re  &U    equally   ex- 
Doeed.* 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  occurrence  that  has  hap- 


•  See  Byron's  "  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Wager 
Man  of  War." 


pened  in  modern  times,  which  so  slrikin^yy  dia* 
plays  the  desperate  malignity  of  i  uman  beings  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  as  the  conduct  of  the  crew 
of  the  Medusa  Frigate,  while  tossing  on  the  rq/) 
by  which  ihey  endeavoured  to  save  themselves, 
after  that  vessel  had    been  shipwrecked.     Tl)e 
Medusa   was  stranded,  iu  the  month  of  June, 
1816,  on  the  bank  of  Arguin,  near  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.     A  raft  was  hastily  constructed, 
which  was  but  scantily  supplied  wiih  provisions. 
There  were   five  boats,  which  (contained  in  all 
about  240  persons  ;    and  upon  the  raft,  there  em- 
barked about  150  individuals.     The  boats  pushed 
off"  in  a  line,  towing  the   raft,  and  assuring    iho 
people  on  board  that  they  would    conduct  there 
safely  to  land.  They  hail  not  proceeded,  however, 
above  two  leagues   from  the    wreck,  when  they, 
one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tow  lines,  and  abandoned 
the  raft  to   its  fate.     By  this  time  the  raft  had 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  people  were  sc 
squeezed  one  against  another,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move  ;  fore  and  aft  they  were  up  to 
the  middle  in  water.     Night  at  length  came  on  ; 
the  wind   freshened ;  the    sea  began    to  swell ; 
about  midnight  the  weather  became  very  stormy, 
and  the  waves  broke  over  them  in  every  direction. 
Tossed  by  the  waves  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  sometimes  precipitated  into  the  sea;  floating 
between    life   and  death ;  mourning  over   their 
own  misfortunes  ;  certain  of  perishing,  yet  con^ 
tending  for  the  remains  of  existence  with  that 
cruel  element  which  menaced  to  swallow  therr 
up — such  was  their  situation  till  break  of  day, 
when  a  dreadful  spectacle  presented  itself    Ten 
or  twelve  unhappy  men,  having  their  extremities 
jammed  between  the  spars  of  the  raft,  had  perish- 
ed in  that  situation,  and  others  had  been  swtpt 
away  by  the  violence  of  the   waves. — All   this, 
however,   was   nothing    to    the   dreadful    scene 
which    took   place  the    following  night.     "  Al- 
ready," says  the  narrator,  "  was   the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  people  greatly  changed.     A  spirit  of 
sedition  spread  from  man  to  man,  and  manifested 
itself  by  the  most  furious  shouts."     Night  came 
on ;  the    heavens    were    obscured    with    thick 
clouds;  the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  the  sea  ;  the 
waves  broke  over  them  every  moment ;  numbers 
were  swept  away,  and   several  poor   wretches 
were  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  their  comrades. 
Both  soldiers  and  sailors  resolved  to  sooth  their 
last  moments  by  drinking  to  excess  ;  they  be(  ame 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason;  boldly  declared  heir 
intention  of  murdering  their  officers;  and,  cut- 
ting the  ropes  which  held  the  rafts  together,  one 
of  them  seizing  an  axe,  actually  began  the  dread 
ful  work.     The  officers  rushed  forward  to  quell 
the  tumult,  and  the  man  with  the  hatchet  was 
the  first  that  fell — the  stroke  of  a  sabre  terminat- 
ed his  existence.     One  fellcw  was  detected  se- 
cretly cutting  the  ropes,  and  was  immediately 
thrown  overboard  ;  others  destroyed  ths  shrouds 
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Hid  iv.mWards ;  and  the  mast,  destitute  of  support, 
immediately  fell  on  a  captain  of  infantry,  and 
broke  his  thigh  ;  he  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
soldiers  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  was  saved 
by  the  opposite  party.  About  an  hour  after  mid- 
night the  insurrection  burst  forth  anew.  They 
rushed  upon  the  officers  like  desperate  men,  each 
heivin"  a  knife  or  a  sabre  in  his  hand;  and  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  that  they  tore  their 
flesh,  and  even  their  clothes  with  their  teeth. 
There  was  no  time  for  hesitation  ;  a  general 
slaughter  took  place,  and  the  raft  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies.  On  the  return  of  day,  itvvas  found 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  of  hor- 
ror, siily-Jive  of  the  mutineers  had  perished,  and 
two  of  the  small  party  attached  to  the  officers. 
A  third  night  of  horror  approached,  distinguished 
by  the  piercing  cries  of  those  whom  hunger  and 
thirst  devoured  ;  and  the  morning's  sun  showed 
them  a  dozen  unfortunate  creatures  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  raft.  Tho  fourth  night  was  mark- 
ed by  another  massacre.  Some  Spaniards  and 
Italians  conspired  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  sea. 
A  Spaniard  was  the  first  to  advance  with  a  drawn 
knife;  the  sailors  seized  him  and  threw  him  into 
the  sea.  The  Italian  seeing  this,  jumped  over- 
board; the  rest  were  mastered,  and  order  was 
restored.  But,  before  the  s^hip  Argus  came  to 
their  relief,  of  the  150  that  embarked  on  the  raft, 
15  unhappy  creatures  only  remained,  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  almost  naked,  stripped 
of  their  skin,  shrivelled  with  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
their  eyes  hollow,  and  their  countenances  sa- 
vage.— Such  are  the  dreadful  effects  o^  maligni- 
ty, which  produces  more  sufferings  and  fatal 
effects,  than  the  most  tremendous  elements  of 
nature ! 

A  certain  portion  of  the  same  spirit  was  lately 
displayed  by  several  individuals  on  board  of 
the  Kent  East  Indiaman.  In  the  midst  of  a 
most  violent  gale,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when 
the  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  this  vessel, 
containins  about  600  persons,  look  fire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirits  from  a  stoved  cask  having 
sommunicated  with  a  lamp  ;  and  all  hopes  of 
safety  became  extinguished,  till  the  ship  Cam- 
bria, Captain  Cooke,  hove  in  sight.  But  the 
danger  of  passing  from  one  ship  to  the  other,  in 
boats,  in  such  a  tempestuous  sea,  rendered  the 
preservation  of  the  passengers  and  crew  in  a 
degree  doubtful.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  danser, 
the  alarm  and  the  anguish  which  accompanied 
this  tremendous  scene,  we  are  told  by  the  narra- 
tor, page  24,  that  "  it  is  suspected  that  one  or 
two  of  those  who  perished,  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight  of  their  spoils;  the  same  indivi- 
duals having  been  seen  eagerly  plundering  the 
cuddy  cabins."  And,  a  little  afterwards,  page 
SI,  he  adds:  "Some  time  after  the  shades  of 
night  had  enveloped  us,  I  descended  to  the  cuddy 
in  quest  of  a  blanket  to  shelter  me  from  the  in- 
creasing cold,  and  the  scene  of  desola'ion  that 


there  presented  itself  was  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  place,  which  only  a  few  short  hou'* 
before  had  been  the  seat  of  kindly  intercourse, 
and  of  social  gayetj',  was  now  entirely  deserleri, 
save  by  a  few  miserable  wretches,  who  were 
either  stretched  in  irrecoverable  intoxication  on 
the  floor,  or  prowling  about,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
in  search  of  plunder."* 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina, 
and  of  one  of  the  amusements  of  a  people  who 
boast  of  their  liberty  and  their  civilization, — as 
it  is  found  in  "  Morse's  American  Geography." 
"  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  are  not 
better  employed,  spend  their  time  in  drinking,  or 
gaming  at  cards  or  dice,  in  cock-fighting,  or 
horse-racing.  Many  of  the  interludes  are  filled 
up  with  a  boxing  match  ;  and  these  matches  fre- 
quently become  memorable  by  feats  of  gouging. 
This  delicate  and  entertaining  diversion  is  thus 
performed :  When  two  boxers  are  worried  with 
fighting  and  bruising  each  other,  they  come,  as 
it  is  called,  to  close  quarters  ;  and  each  endea- 
vours to  twist  his  fore-fingers  in  the  ear-locks  of 
his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast  clenched, 
the  thumbs  are  extended  each  way  to  the  nose, 
and  the  eyes  gently  twined  out  of  their  sockets. 
The  victor,  for  his  expertness,  receives  shouts  of 
applause  from  the  sporting  throng,  'while  his  poor 
eyeless  antagonist  is  laughed  at  for  his  misfortune. 
In  a  country  that  pretends  to  any  degree  of 
civilization,  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  a 
prevailing  custom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  each 
other.  Yet  this  more  than  barbarous  custom  is 
prevalent  in  both  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Georgia 
among  the  lower  class  of  people." — "  Lord, 
what  is  man  !"  In  a  savage  and  a  civilized  state 
— in  infancy  and  in  manhood — in  his  games  and 
diversions — in  the  instructions  by  which  he  is 
trained — in  the  remarks  he  makes  upon  his 
neighbours — in  the  sports  and  amusements  in 
which  he  indulges — in  his  literary  pursuits  and 
lucubrations — in  his  system    of    rewards   and 

•  See  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Kent  East 
Indiaman,  by  fire,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  1st  ot 
March,  1825,  by  a  Passenger,"  supposed  to  be  Major 
Macgresor.— The  humanity  and  intrepidity  display- 
ed, amidst  the  heartrending  scene  which  this  narra- 
tive describes— by  Captain  Cobb  of  tlie  Kent;  by 
Jlessrs.  Thompson,  Fearon,  Macgregor,  and  the 
other  officers,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  ;  by  Captam 
Cooke  of  the  Cambria,  his  crew,  and  the  Cornish 
miners— ii- above  all  praise.  Their  benevolent  and 
heroic  conduct  at  that  alarming  crisis,  is  far  more 
deserving  of  a  public  monument  being  raised  for  its 
commemoration,  than  that  of  many  of  our  military 
heroes,  in  honour  of  whom  so  many  trophies  have 
been  erected.  If  men,  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  destroying  the  lives  and  the  happine.ss  of  hun- 
dreds and  of  thousands,  have  pensions  bestowed  on 
them,  and  are  exalted  to  posts  of  honour,  surely 
those  who  have  exerted  tteir  energies  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  hundreds,  and  in  preventing  the  anguish 
of  thousands,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion,  or  to  pass  unrewarded.  It  is,  I  presume, 
one  reason  among  others,  why  virtue  is  so  Httla 
practised,  that  it  is  seldom  Rewarded  according  to  its 
merit. 
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punishments— •in  his  intercourses  and  contests 
with  cuinmunities  and  nations — in  his  commer- 
cial transactions — in  his  judicial  administrations 
—in  the  height  of  prosperity — and  in  scenes  of 
daufier,  and  of  the  deepest  distress, — a  principle 
of  niali;;iiily  is  forever  operalin;;  to  destroy  his 
cornfLits,  and  to  undermine  llie  fuundalioti  of  liis 
happiness! 

The  above  sketches  may  suffice,  in  the  mean 
lime,  as  specimens  of  some  of  the  prominent  dis- 
positions of  that  portion  of  the  liuinun  race  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  character  of 
civilized  nations.  It  will  readily  be  admitted, 
by  most  of  my  readers,  that  the  dispositions  dis- 
played in  the  instances  I  have  sidected,  are 
all  directly  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  benevo- 
cnce  recognised  in  the  divim-  law,  and  lend  to 
undermine  the  happiness  of  intelligent  bein>;3. 
— I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  conduct  of  Christians,  and  of  Christian 
societies  towards  each  other,  and  of  the  leading 
traits  of  charac'er  which  appear  in  the  religious 
world. 


SECTION  IV. 

MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  PROFESSING  CHRISTIAN 
WORLD. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
Christianity  is  a  relioiim  of /oDe;  that  its  facts, 
its  doctrines,  and  its  moral  precepts,  are  all  cal- 
culated to  promote  "  peace  on  earth,"  and  to 
form  mankind  into  one  affectionate  and  harmo- 
nious society.  This  glorious  and  happy  effect, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  actually  produced.  We 
are  told,  in  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
multitudes  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  the  powerful  sermons  delivered  by  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  their  malignant  pro- 
pensities subdued,  and  their  minds  animated 
with  an  ardent  affection  fur  each  other  ;  and,  as 
a  practical  proof  of  the  operation  of  this  rjoble 
principle,  "  they  had  all  things  common,  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
all,  as  every  man  had  need."  Durins  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
same  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Even  in  the  midst  cf  the  re- 
proaches, and  the  severe  persecutions  to  which 
thev  were  subjected  during  the  two  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  meek  and  forgiving  dis- 
j'osition,  and  a  spirit  of  benevolence  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  all  men,  distinguished 
them  from  the  heathen  around,  and  constrained 
even  their  enemies  to  exclaim,  '•  Behold  how  these 
Christians  love  one  another!" — But  no  sooner 
was  the  Christian  Church  amalgamated  with  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
ane,  than  its  native  purity  began  to  be  tainted, 
and  Pagan  ma.\ims,  and  worldly  ambition  began 


to  he  blended  with  the  pure  precepts  and  the  gu 
blime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  it* 
professfd  adherents,  overlooking  the  grand  prac- 
tical bearings  of  the  Christian  system,  began  tc 
indulge  in  vain  speculations  on  its  niysleriouj 
doctrines;  tosiibsiiinle  a  number  of  unmeaning 
riles  and  ceremonies  in  the  room  of  love  to  God 
and  to  man  ;  and  even  to  prosecute  and  destroy 
all  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  opinions 
and  decisions.  Pride,  and  a  desire  of  domina- 
tion, usurped  the  place  of  meekness  and  humi- 
lity ;  and  the  foolish  mummeries  of  monastic  su- 
perstition, and  the  austerities  of  the  Ascetics, 
were  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  active  duties 
of  just  ice  and  benevolence.  Saints  were  deified  ; 
the  power  of  the  clergy  was  augmented;  celi- 
bacy was  exiollcil;  religious  processions  wero 
appointed  ;  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  ;  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
without  number,  were  erected  ;  prayers  were  of- 
fered up  to  departed  saints ;  the  Virgin  Mary 
>vas  recognised  as  a  species  of  inferior  deity  ;  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  venerated  as  capable  of 
securing  victory  in  all  kinds  of  trials  and  calami- 
ties, and  as  the  surest  defence  against  the  influ- 
ence of  malignant  spirits  ;  the  bishops  aspired 
after  wealth,  magnificence,  an<l  splendour  ;  errora 
in  religion  were  punished  with  civil  penalties  and 
bodily  tortures ;  and  the  most  violent  disputes 
and  contentions  convulsed  every  section  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  while  the  mild  and  beneficent 
virtues  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  either  dis- 
carded, or  thrown  into  the  shade. 

Of  these,  and  similar  dispositions  and  prac- 
tices, details  might  be  exhibited  which  would 
fill  many  volumes,  and  which  would  carry  con- 
viction to  every  impartial  mind,  that  the  true 
glory  of  Christianity  was  sadly  tarnished  and  ob- 
scured, and  its  heavenly  spirit  almost  extinguish- 
ed amidst  the  mass  of  superstitious  observances, 
of  vain  speculations,  and  of  angry  feuds  and 
contentions.  Millot,  when  adverting  to  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  Constantine  and 
the  succeeding  emperors,  justly  remarks  :  "  The 
disciples  of  Christ  were  inspired  with  mutual 
feuds,  still  more  implacable  and  destructive  than 
the  factions  which  were  formed  for  or  against 
different  emperors.  The  spirit  of  contention 
condemned  by  St.  Paul  became  almost  universal. 
New  sects  sprung  up  incessantly,  and  combated 
each  other.  Each  boasted  its  apostles,  gave  its 
sophisms  for  divine  oracles,  pretended  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  faith,  and  used  every  effort  to 
draw  the  multitude  to  its  standard.  The  church 
was  filled  with  discord  ;  bishops  anathematized 
bishops  ;  violence  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  ar- 
gument, and  the  folly  of  princes  fanned  the  flame 
which  spread  with  so  destructive  rage.  They 
played  the  theologists,  attempted  to  command 
opinions,  and  punished  those  whom  they  could 
not  convince.  The  laws  against  idolaters  were 
soon  extended  to  heretics ;  but  what  one  emperor 
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proscribed  as  heretical,  was  to  another  sound 
doctrine.  What  was  the  con^iequence  ?  The 
clergy,  whose  influence  was  already  great  at 
Court,  and  still  greater  amonj  the  people,  besan 
to  withdraw  from  the  sovereign  authority  that 
respect  which  religion  inspires.  The  popular 
ferments  being  heightened  by  the  animosity  of 
the  clergy,  prince,  country,  law,  and  duty,  were 
no  lonJer  regarded.  Men  were  Arians,  Dona- 
tiits,  Priscillianists,  Nestorians,  Eutychians, 
M.>riotholites,  &c.,  but  no  longer  citizens;  or 
rather,  every  man  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
those  citizens  whose  opinions  he  condemned. — 
This  uiiheard-of  madness,  for  irreconcilable  quar- 
rels on  subjects  that  ought  to  have  been  referred 
tothejuJoraent  of  the  Church,  never  abated,  amidtt 
iae  most  dreadful  disasters.  Every  sect  formed 
A  different  party  in  the  state,  and  their  mutual 
animosities  conspired  to  sap  its  foundations."* 

At  the  period  to  which  these  observations  re- 
fer, it  appparslhat  two  erroneous  maxims  gene- 
rally prevailed,  which  tended  to  undermine  the 
moral  system  of  revelation,  and  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  almost  all  the  tumults,  massacres,  and 
disasters,  which  distinguished  that  era  of  the 
Christian  church.  These  were,  I.  That  reli- 
gion Consists  chiefly  in  the  belief  of  certain  ab- 
stract and  incomprehensible  dogmas,  and  in  the 
performance  of  a  multitude  of  external  rites  and 
ceremonies:  and,  2.  That  all  heresies  or  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  religious  points,  ought  to  be 
extirpated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power. 
Than  such  maxims,  nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  reason,  more  subversive  of  genuine  mo- 
rality, or  more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  yet,  to 
this  very  hour,  they  are  recognised  and  acted 
upon  by  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  Christian 
world,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  examples 
wnich  history  has  furnished  of  their  futility,  and 
tneir  pernicious  tendency. — The  narrow  limits 
to  which  I  am  confined  will  permit  me  to  state 
only  two  or  three  instances  in  reference  to  the 
period  to  which  I  allude. 

Theodosius,  one  of  the  emperors,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  in  the  year  379,  and  who  re- 
ceived bapt.sm  during  a  dangerous  distemper,  in 
the  second  year  of  it,  professed  great  zeal  in  fa- 
vour of  religion.  By  a  law  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  he  enacted,  "  That  all 
subjects  shall  profess  the  catholic  faith  wi'h  re- 
gard to  the  articles  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  they 
who  do  not  conform  shall  ignominiously  be  called 
heretics,  until  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of 
God  and  our  own,  according  as  it  shall  please 
Divine  providence  to  inspire  us."  He  declared 
Apostates  and  Manjcheans  incapable  of  making  a 
will,  or  receiving  any  legacy  ;  and  having  pro- 
nounced them  worthy  of  death,  the  people  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  as  proscribed  per- 

•  Mill'H's  Modern  History,  voL  1 


sons.  He  enacted  a  law,  condemning  to  the 
flames  co^lsin.%  ge.rman  who  married  without  a 
special  license  from  the  emperor.  He  establish- 
ed inquisitors  fjr  the  discovery  of  heretics.  Ho 
drove  the  Manicheans*  from  Rome  as  infamous 
persons,  and,  on  their  death,  ordered  their  goods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  Yet,  with 
all  this  religious  z-al,  he,  on  one  occasion,  gave 
orders  for  a  universal  massacre  at  Thessalonica, 
because  some  persons  of  distinction  had  been 
killed  in  a  sedition  at  the  time  of  the  races.  The 
inhabitants  were  caused  to  assemble  in  the  circus, 
under  the  pretence  of  an  exhibition  of  games, 
and  slaughtered  without  distinction  of  age. 
Seven  thousand,  according  to  some,  and  fifteen 
thousand  according  to  others,  the  greatest  part 
unquestionably  innocent,  were  thus  sacrificed  to 
atrocious  revenge. t  Leo,  another  emperor, 
"  commanded  every  person  to  be  baptized,  under 
pain  of  banishment,  and  made  it  capital  to  relapse 
into  idolatry,  after  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony ;"  just  as  if  Christians  could  be  made  by 
a  forced  baptism,  or  by  a  law  of  the  state.  Such 
edicts  clearly  showed,  that,  whatever  zeal  prin- 
ces or  the  clergy  might  manifest  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of 
its  true  spirit,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its 
benevolent  objects  were  to  be  accomplished. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
edicts  were  sometimes  carried  into  effect,  the 
fillowing  instance  may  be  stated.  Hypatia, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Geometrician,  Theon 
of  Alexandria,  exceeded  her  father  in  learning,  and 
gave  public  lectures  in  Philosophy,  with  the 
greatest  applause  ;  nor  was  she  less  admirable 
fijr  the  purity  of  her  virtue,  joined  to  an  uncom- 
mon beauty,  and  every  accomplishment  that 
could  adorn  human  iiature.  But  this  excellent 
woman,  btcause  she  was  a  Pagan,  trusted  by  the 
magistrates  and  suspected  to  be  active  against 
St.  Cyril,  the  bishop,  became  an  object  of  detes- 
tation to  the  Christian  multitude.  A  set  of 
monks  and  desperadoes,  headed  by  a  priest,  seiz- 
ed her  in  the  open  street,  hurried  her  into  a 
church,  where  they  stripped  her  naked,  tore  her 
body  with  whips,  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  publicly 
burned  her  mangled  limbs  in  the  market  place.f 
St.  Cyril,  who  was  suspected  of  having  fomented 
this  tragedy,  had  previously  attacked  the  syna- 
gogues, and  driven  out  the  Jews;  their  goods 
were  pillaged,  and  several  persons  perished  in  the 
tumult.  Such  conduct  plainly  demonstrates  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  every  situation, 
to  abuse  power  and  authority,  for  the  purposes  of 
persecution  and  revenge ;  and  shows  us  what 
false  ideas  the  Christians  of  that  period  must 
have  entertained  of  the  God  of  Mercy  ;  and  how 

•  The  distinsuishins  characteristic  of  the  Mani- 
cheans  was,  their  recognising  the  doctri'ie  of  two 
inrlepeniient  and  eternarprinciples.  tlie  one  the  au- 
thor of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  author  ot  ^u  eviL 

t  Millet's  Ancient  History,  vol.  il. 

J  JMiUot's  Ancient  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
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•")on  ihey  hail  forgotten  tliesuflerin^js  wliich  their 
fathers  had  so  lately  endured,  under  the  roigii  uf 
ihe  heathen  emperors. 

About  tliis  |>eriod,  loo,  vain  spectilalions  about 
abstruse  and  inconiprehi-iisible  subjects,  occupi- 
ed the  attention  of  theolinjians,  and  enuendered 
relifjKMisipiarrelsand  dispuies,  which  burst  asun- 
der the  bunds  of  affoction  and  concord.  A  play 
of  words  and  vain  subtleties,  were  substituted  in 
place  of  clear  conceptions  and  substantial  know- 
ledize,  which,  instead  of  directing  the  facuJiits 
of  the  human  mind  to  their  proper  objects,  tend- 
ed only  lo  ilarken  the  li;;ht  of  reason,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  long  ni^ht  of  ignorance  which  soon 
succeeded.  Il  was  a  prcvailinc;  madness  among 
Uie  Greek  theoloi>iaiis,  who  were  intractable  in 
their  opinions, — and  it  is  too  much  the  case  with 
certain  modern  divines, — to  dispute  about  incom- 
prehensible mysteries,  to  render  them  more  ob- 
scure by  their  attempts  lo  explain  them,  an  1  per- 
petually to  revive  the  most  dangerous  conten- 
tions. The  Arians  rejected  the  Divinity  of  the 
Word,  in  order  to  maintain  the  unity  of  God; — 
the  Nestorians  denied  that  Mary  is  the  mother 
of  God,  and  gave  two  persons  to  Jesus  Christ, 
to  support  the  opinon  of  his  havins  two  natures  ; 
— the  Eutychians,  to  rauintain  the  unity  of  the 
person,  confounded  the  two  natures  into  one. 
This  heresy  became  divided  into  "ten  or  twelve 
branches  ;  some  of  the  sections  maintaining  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  merely  a  phantom,  or  appear- 
ance of  flesh,  but  no  real  flesh.  The  Monotho- 
lites  maintained,  that  there  was  only  one  will  in 
Christ,  as  they  could  not  conceive  two  free  wills 
to  exist  in  the  same  person.  Another  sect  main- 
tained, that  the  body  of  Christ  was  xncorruptible, 
and  that  from  the  moment  of  his  conception,  he 
was  inca|xible  of  chanse,  and  of  suffering.  This 
chimera  Justinian  attempted  to  establish  hy  an 
edict.  He  banished  the  Patriarch  Eutychius, 
and  several  other  prelates,  who  opposed  his  sen- 
timents; and  was  proceeding  to  tyrannize  over  the 
consciences  of  men  with  more  violence  than  ever, 
when  death  interposed,  and  transported  him  to 
another  scene  of  e.xistence. — In  such  vain  and 
preposterous  disputes  as  these,  were  the  minds 
of  professed  Christians  occupied,  not  wiihstand- 
ing  the  perils  with  which  they  were  then  envi- 
roned. Councils  were  held,  to  determine  the 
orthodox  side  of  a  question ;  anathemas  were 
thundered  against  those  who  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  their  decisions  ;  princes  interposed  their  au- 
thority, and  the  civil  sword  was  unsheathed  to 
compel  men  to  believe  what  thev  could  not  un- 
derstand ; — while  Ihe  substantial  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  overlooked,  and  its  morality  disregard- 
ed.— "Religion,"  says  Millot,  "  inspires  us 
with  a  contempt  of  earthly  vanities,  a  detestation 
of  vice,  and  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  our 
neighbour ;  invincible  patience  in  misfortunes, 
Ind  compassion  for  the  unhappv  ;  it  inspires  us 
fUh  charity  and  heroic  courage ;  and  tends  to 


sanctity  every  action  in  common  and  social  l»{e. 
How  sublime  and  comforting  the  idea  it  gives  of 
the  Divinity  I  What  confidence  in  his  justice 
and  iiihiiite  mercy  I  What  encouragement  fur  the 
exercise  of  every  virtue  !  Wherefore,  then,  sueh 
errors  and  excesses  on  religious  pretences  7  It  is 
because  heresy,  shooting  up  uiwJer  a  thousaiid  d..f- 
firent  forms,  iiicessaiuly  startles  ihe  faith  by  sub- 
tleness and  sophistry,  by  which  almost  the  whole 
energy  of  men's  minds  is  absorbed  in  the  contest 
Disputes  engender  hatred  ;  from  haired  springs 
every  excess  ;  and  virtue,  e.ihausted  with  words 
and  cabals,  loses  her  whole  power." — How 
happy  would  it  be,  and  how  glorious  for  the  cause 
of  genuine  Christianity,  were  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Christians  to  profk  by  the  sad  ex|>eri- 
ence  of  the  past! 

As  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  through  the  middle  ages,  the  prospect 
appears  still  more  dark  and  gloomy.  The  human 
mind,  at  that  period,  appeared  to  have  lost  its 
usual  energy,  and  its  powers  of  discrimination; 
the  light  of  reason  seemed  almost  e.ttinguished ; 
sophisms,  and  absurdities  of  all  kinds,  were 
greedily  swallowed ;  and  superstition  displayed 
itself  in  a  thousand  diversified  forms.  Moralilj 
was  in  a  manner  smothered  under  a  heap  of  cere- 
monies and  arbitrary  observances,  which  acquir- 
ed the  name  of  devotion.  Relics,  pilgrimages, 
ofl^erings,and  pious  legacies,  were  thought  capa- 
ble of  opening  the  gate  of  heaven  to  the  mosl 
wicked  cf  men.  The  virgin  Mary,  and  the  souls 
of  departed  saints,  were  invoked ;  splendid 
churches  were  erected  to  their  honour ;  their  as- 
sistance was  entreated  with  many  fervent  prayers  ; 
while  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  throw r» 
into  the  shade,  and  ainwst  disregarded.  An 
irresistible  efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  ot 
martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  in  defeat- 
ing the  attempts  of  Satan,  in  removing  all  sorts 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  tl>e  diseases  Doth  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind.  Works  of  piety  and 
benevolence  were  viewed  as  consisting  chiefly  ia 
building  and  embellishing  churches  and  chapels 
in  endowing  monasteries;  in  bunting  after  lli» 
relics  of  martyrs  ;  in  prociirir>g  the  intercession  ut 
saints,  by  rich  oblations  ;  in  worshipping  images  . 
in  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  ;  in  voluntary  acts 
of  mortification;  in  solitary  masses ;  and  in  a 
variety  of  similar  services,  which  could  easily  ba 
reconciled  with  the  commission  of  Ihe  mi.sl 
abominable  crimes.  So  that  the  worship  of"  t!ie 
God  aiKl  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  was 
exchanged  for  the  worship  of  bones,  hair,  frag- 
ments of  fingers  and  toes,  tattered  rags,  images  of 
!«ints,  aiid  bits  of  rotten  wood,  supposed  to  be 
the  relics  of  the  cross.  The  dubbing  of  saints 
became  a  fruitful  source  of  frauds  and  hbiises 
throughout  the  Christian  world;  lying  wonders 
were  invented,  and  fabulous  histories  composed, 
to  celebrate  exploits  that  were  never  performed, 
and  to  glorify  persons  that  never  had  a  \n\s\g , 
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and  absolution  from  the  greatest  crimes  could  ea- 
sily' be  procured,  either  by  penance,  or  by  money. 

The  absurd  principle,  that  Religion  consists  in 
acts  of  austerity,  produced  the  most  extravagant 
behaviour  in  certain  devotees,  and  reputed  saints. 
They  lived  among  the  wild  beasts;  they  ran 
naked  through  the  lonely  deserts,  with  a  furious 
aspect,  and  with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and 
freiizv  ;  they  prolonged  their  wretched  lives,  by 
grass  and  wild  herbs  ;  avoided  the  sight  and  con- 
versation of  men,  and  remained  almost  motion- 
less for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and 
inclemency  of  the  seasons  ; — and  all  this  was  con- 
sidered as  an  acceptable  method  of  worshipping 
the  Deity,  and  of  attaining  a  share  in  his  favour. — 
But  of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy, 
which  disgraced  those  times,  none  was  held  in 
higher  veneration  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of 
men,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Pillar  saints. 
These  were  persons  of  a  most  singular  and  extra- 
vagant turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  on  the 
tops  of  pillars,  expressly  raised  for  this  exercise  of 
their  patience,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years,  amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a 
stupid  and  wondering  populace.  This  siranoe 
superstitious  practice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  East  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years. — To  the  same  principle  are  to  be 
attributed  the  revolting  practices  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, a  sect  of  fanatics  who  chastised  themselves 
with  whips  in  public  places.  Numbers  of  per- 
sons of  this  description,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
made  processions,  walking  two  by  two,  with  their 
shoulders  bare,  which  they  whipped  till  the  blood 
ran  down  in  streamlets  ;  in  order  to  obtain  mercy 
from  God,  and  appease  his  indignation  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  age.  They  held,  among 
other  things,  that  flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue 
with  baptism,  and  the  other  sacraments  ;  that 
the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtaired  by 
it,  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  the 
old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  a  new  law,  enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood,  to 
be  administered  by  whipping,  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  enormous  power  conferred  on  the  ministers 
of  religion  was  another  source  of  immorality  and 
of  the  greatest  excesses.  The  pope  and  the  cler- 
gy reigned  over  mankind  without  control,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  wealth 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  They  were  im- 
mersed in  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  and  the 
laily,  imasining  themselves  able  to  purchase  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  for  money,  followed  the  ex- 
Rmple  of  their  pastors  without  remorse.  The 
most  violent  contentions,  animosities,  and  hatred, 
reigned  among  the  different  orders  of  monks,  and 
between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  degrees. 
"  Instead  of  consecrating  ecclesiastical  censures 
solely  to  spiritual  purposes,  they  converted  them 
into  a  w.-apon  for  defending  their  privileges,  and 
iupporting   their  pretensions.     The  priesthood. 


which  was  principally  designed  to  bless,  was  most 
frequently  employed  in  cursing.  Excommunica- 
tion was  made  the  instrument  of  damning,  instead 
of  saving  souls,  and  was  inflicted  according  to  the 
dictates  of  policy  or  of  revenge."  The  great 
and  the  noble,  and  even  kings  and  emperors,  were 
excommunicated,  when  it  was  designed  to  lob,  or 
to  enslave  them ;  and  this  invisible  engine, 
which  they  wielded  with  a  powerful  and  a  sove- 
reign hand,  was  used  to  foment  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nearest  relatives,  and  to  kindle  the 
most  bloody  wars.  The  generality  of  priests  and 
monks  kept  wives  and  concubines,  without  shame 
or  scruple,  and  even  the  papal  throne  was  the 
seat  of  debauchery  and  vice.  The  possessions  of 
the  church  were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  turned  into  a  patrimony  for  the  bastards  of  the 
incumbents.  Marriages,  wills,  contracts,  the  in- 
terests of  families  and  of  courts,  the  state  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  were  all  converted  into  in- 
struments fijr  promoting  their  credit,  and  increas- 
ing their  riches.  It  was,  therefore,  a  necessa- 
ry result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  that  vices  of 
every  description  abounded,  that  morals  were 
ruined,  and  that  (he  benevolence  of  the  divina 
law  was  trampled  under  foot. 

The  theological  speculations  in  which  they  ir>- 
dulged,  corresponded  to  the  degrading  practices 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  tended  to  with- 
draw the  mind  from  the  substantial  realities  both  of 
science  and  of  religion.  Sophisms  and  falsehoods 
were  held  forth  as  demonstrations.  They  at- 
tempted to  argue  after  they  had  lost  the  rules  of 
common  sense.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was 
neglected  ;  eloquence  consisted  in  futile  decla- 
mations ;  and  philosophy  was  lost  in  the  abyss 
of  scholastic  and  sophistical  theology.  "  They 
attempted  to  penptrate  into  mysteries,  and  to  de- 
cide questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to 
resolve;"  and  such  vain  speculations  they  endea- 
voured to  incorporate  into  the  system  of  relision, 
and  (o  render  theology  a  subject  of  metaphysical 
refinement,  and  of  endless  controversy.  A  false 
logic  was  introduced,  which  subtilized  upon 
words,  but  save  no  idea  of  things  ;  which  em- 
ployed itself  in  nice  and  refined  distinctions 
concerning  objects  and  operations  which  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  understanding,  which 
confounded  every  thing  by  attempting  to  analyze 
every  thing,  and  which  opened  an  arena  for  men 
of  fiery  zeal  to  kindle  the  flame  of  controversy, 
and  to  give  birth  to  numerous  heresies.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances,  out  of  many,  whicri 
might  be  produced,  of  the  questions  and  contro- 
versies which  occupied  the  attention  of  bishops 
and  seraphical  doctors,  and  gave  ri^e  to  furious 
contentions  : — Whether  the  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  immaculate  ?  Whether 
Mary  should  be  denominated  the  Mother  of  God, 
or  the  Mother  of  Christ  ?  Whether  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  the  eucharist  were  digested  ? 
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In  what  manner  the  mil  of  Christ  opuiated,  and 
whether  he  had  one  will  or  two?     Wht-lher  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Fiilheraiul  Son, 
or  only  from  the  Father  ?     Whether  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  oujL'hi  to  be  used  in  the  eu<ha- 
rist  ?     Whether  souls  in  their  inlennediate  stale 
see  GikI,  or  only  the  hinnan  nature  of  Christ? 
It  was  disputed  l>etween  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans,  IVhethcr  Christ  had  any  prnprrti/  ? 
The  Pope  pronounced  the  neaalive  proposition  to 
boa  pestilential  and  hiasph.inous  doctrine,  sub- 
versive of  catholic  faith.     Many  councils  were 
held  at  Constantinople,  todeiermiue  what  sort  of 
lijrht  it  was  the  disciples  saw  on  Mount  Tabor: 
U  was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  the  eternal  li<rht 
with  which  God  is  encircled  ;  and  which  may  be 
termed  his   energy  or  operation,  but   is  distinct 
from   his    nature   and   essence.      The   disputes 
respecting   the    real   presence   of  Christ  in   the 
eucharist,  led  to  this  absurd  conclusion,  which 
came   to   be   universally   admitted — "  That  the 
substance  of  the  bread   and  wine    used  in  that 
ordinance  is  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;"  and  consequently,  when  a  man  eats 
what  has  the  appearance  of  a  wafer,  he  really 
and    truly  ents  the  body  and  blood,  the  soul  and 
divinity  of  Jesiis  Christ ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
drinks   what  has  iho    appearance  of  wine,   he 
drinks  the  very  same  bo<iy  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  which,  perhaps,  not  a  minute  before,  he 
had  wh  lly  awl  entirely  eaten  ! — At  the  period  to 
which  [  now  allude,  the  authenticity  of  a  suspect- 
ed relic  was  proved  by  bulls — councils  assembled 
and  decidod  upon  the  authority  of  forged   acts 
with  regard  lo  the  antiquity  of  a  saint,  or  the 
place  where  his  body  was  deposited  ;   and  a  bold 
impostor  needed  only  to  open  his  mouth,  to  per- 
suade  the   multitude   to    believe    whatever   he 
pleased.     To  feed  upon  animals  strangled  or  un- 
clean, to  eat  flesh  on  Tuesday,  eggs  and  cheese 
on  Friday,  to  fast  on  Saturday,  or  to  use  unleaven- 
ed bread  in  the  service  of  the  mass — were,  by 
some,  considered  as  indispensable  duties,  and  by 
others,  as  vile  abominations.     In  short,  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  is  a  reproach  to   the   human 
understanding  ;  an  insult  offered  to  the  majesiv  of 
reason  and  of  science,  and  a  libel  on  the  benevo- 
lent spirit  which  breathes  through  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  system.* 


•  As  a  striking  instance  of  the  folly  and  Imbecility 
of  the  human  mind  at  this  perioil,  it  maybe  notircd, 
that  In  several  churches  in  France  they  celebrateci  a 
festival  in  commemoration  of  the  VirL'in  .Mary's 
fli;;ht  into  E?ypt,  which  was  called  the  Ffast  of  itu. 
asH.  A  youns  girl  richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her 
arras,  was  set  upon  .an  ass  richly  caparisoned.  The 
ass  was  leil  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  Hish 
mass  was  said  with  sreat  pora]).  The  ass  was  taught 
to  kneel  at  i)roper  places  ;  a  hymn,  no  less  childish 
than  imi)ious,  was  sung  in  his  praise;  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the 
usual  words  with  wliich  he  ilisuilsscd  the  peo|)le, 
hrnyed  thr'e  timcslikfan  «»*.  and  the  [icoide,  instead 
of  the  usual  response,  "We  hless  the  hotd,"  brayed 
Us  the  same  inanu>ir.  ThU-  ridiculous  ceremony  was 


Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  directly  repug. 
natit  to  ilie  benevolence  which  the  religion  ol 
Jesus  inculcates,  than  the  temper  and  conduct  <>; 
tho'^e  who  arrogated  to  ihemBelvvs  the  characlef 
of  being  God's  vicegerents  on  earth,  and  who  ,is- 
sumed  the  supreme  direction  and  control  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  persons  who  laid  claim  to 
functions  so  sacred  and  divine,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  appearance  at  least,  of 
piety,  humility,  and  benevolence,  would  have 
been  exhibited  befjre  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
world.  But  the  history  of  the  popes  and  their 
satellites,  displays  almost  every  thing  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  such  heavenly  virtues.  Their 
avarice,  extortion,  and  licentiousness,  became  in- 
tolerable and  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb. 
To  extend  their  power  over  the  kingiloms  of  this 
world,  to  increase  their  wealth  and  revenues,  to 
live  in  opulence  and  splendour,  to  humble  kings, 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  and 


not  a  mere  farcical  entertainment ;  but  an  aa  ofde- 
votii'ii,  performed  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  an(f 
by  thf  oiithnrity  (if  thf  f/d/rcA.— Kohcrtsnn's  His- 
tory  of  Charles  V.  vol.  I.  —In  accorilance  with  such 
ceremonies  were  the  ideas  which  prevailed  of  the 
foolish  qualifications  requisite  to  constitute  a  good 
Christian.  "  He  is  a  good  Christian,"  says  St.  F.loy,  a 
canonized  saint  of  the  Romish  church,  "  who  comes 
frequently  to  church  ;  who  iiresents  the  ohlatJon 
offered  to  Hod  upon  the  altar;  who  doth  not  taste  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  imtil  he  has  conse- 
crated a  part  of  them  to  God;  who  when  the  holjr 
festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with  his  own 
wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  .safe  conscience 
he  may  draw  near  to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who,  in 
tlie  last  place,  ran  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Redeem,  then,  your  souls  from  destruction, 
while  .vou  have  the  means  in  your  power;  offer  pre- 
sents and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come  more  frequent- 
ly to  church  ;  humhly  implore  the  patronage  of  the 
saints:  for  if  you  observe  these  thinirs,  you  may 
come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to  the 
triliuual  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  '  Give  to  U3, 
0  Lord,  for  we  have  given  tuiio  thee."'— Here  we  have 
an  ample  description  of  a  good  Christian,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  le.ast  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  of 
resignation  to  his  will,  ol)Cdience  to  his  laws,  or  of 
justice,  benevolence,  or  charity  towards  men. — ilo- 
shehn's  Church  History. 

The  following  are  the  terms  in  which  Tetzel  and 
his  associates  describe  the  benefit  of  imhilirences, 
about  the  beginnin?  of  the  I6th  century,  a  little  be 
fore  the  era  of  the  refonnation.  "If  any  man,"saii 
they,  "purchase  letters  of  induleence,  his  soul  may 
rest  secure  with  vesi.ect  to  its  salvation.  Tlie  souls 
confined  in  purgatoo',  for  whose  redemption  Indul- 
gences are  purchase  1,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles 
in  the  chest,  instantly  escajie  from  that  place  of  tor- 
ment, and  ascend  into  heaven.  The  efficacy  of  in- 
dulecnccs  were  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins, 
even  if  one  sliould  violate  (which  was  impossible 
the  ;\Iother  of  God.  would  be  remitted  and  e.vpiatej 
by  them,  and  the  person  be  free  both  from  punish- 
njent  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  nnsjieakable  gift 
of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  That 
the  cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
was  as  efficacious  as  the  cross  of  Christ  itself-  Lo.' 
the  heavens  are  open,  if  you  enter  not  now,  when 
will  you  enter?  For  twelve  i»enre  you  may  redeem 
the  soul  of  your  fatherout  of  [lurgatory  :  and  are  yon 
so  ungrateful  that  you  will  not  rescue  your  jiarent 
from  torment  t  if  you  hail  but  one  coat,  you  ought  to 
stri|>  yourself  instantly  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  pur 
chase  such  benefits,"  &c.—R(jltertsou'is  t/iarUt  V 
vol.  ii. 
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ro  riot  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  seem- 
eo  10  be  the  great  objects  of  iheir  ambition.  In- 
stead of  acting  as  the  heralds  of  mercy,  and  the 
niinisiers  of  peace,  they  thundered  anathemas 
against  all  who  called  in  question  theii  authority, 
kindled  the  flames  of  discord  and  of  civil  wars, 
armed  subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  led  forth 
hostile  armies  to  the  battle,  and  filled  Europe 
with  confusion,  devastation,  and  carnage.  In- 
stead of  applying  the  mild  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity, and  interposing  the  authority  they  had  ac- 
quired for  reconciling  enemies,  and  subduing  the 
jealousies  of  rival  monarchs,  they  delighted  to 
widen  the  breach  of  friendship,  and  to  fan  the 
flame  of  animosity  and  discord.  Dr.  Robertson, 
when  adverting  to  the  personal  jealousies  of 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  remarks,  "  If  it  had 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  engage  them  in 
hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  the- 
atre of  vvar,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  him  than  to  see  them  waste  each  other's 
strength  in  endless  qua-rels."*  The  Son  of  man 
came  into  the  world,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them;  but,  in  such  instances,  we  be- 
hold his  pretended  vicars,  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing the  elements  of  discord,  laying  a  train  for  the 
destruction  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
and  taking  a  diabolical  delight  in  contemplating 
the  fends,  the  maissacres,  and  the  miseries  which 
their  infernal  policy  had  created.  The  decrees 
of  the  papal  throne,  instead  of  breathing  the  mild- 
ness and  benevolence  of  Jesus,  became  thunder- 
ing curses,  and  sanguinary  laws,  and  a  set  of 
frantic  enthusiasts,  or  a  lawless  banditti,  were 
frequently  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Not  contented  with  the  insurrections  and  thede- 
solations  they  had  produced  among  the  European 
nations,  they  planned  an  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  massacring  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
ravaging  their  country.  Urban  II.  about  A.  D. 
1095,  travelled  from  province  to  province,  levying 
troops,  even  without  the  consent  of  their  princes  ; 
preaching  up  the  doctrine  of"  destruction  to  the 
infidels  ;"  and  commanding  the  people,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  join  in  the  holy  war.  St.  Ber- 
nard ran  from  town  to  town  haranguing  the  mul- 
titude, performing  pretended  miracles,  and  induc- 
ing all  ranks,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  to 
enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  cross. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  of  a  hideous  figure  and 
aspect,  covered  with  rags,  walking  barefooted, 
and  speaking  as  a  prophet,  inspired  the  people 
every  where  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  his 
own.  Thousands  of  wicked  and  abandoned  de- 
bauchees were  thus  collected  ;  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  women  and  children,  were  all  enrolled  in 
the  holy  army.  A  plenary  absolution  of  all  their 
sins  was  promised  :  and  if  they  died  in  the  con- 
test, they  were  assured  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom 
in  the  world  to  come.  With  hearts  burning  with 
ury  and  revenge,  this  army  of  banditti,  without 
'  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  ii. 
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discipline  or  provisions,  marched  in  w/lil  confu- 
sion through  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  committed  the  most 
dreadful  outrages.  So  inveterate  was  their  seal 
against  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were  found,  that 
many  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  both  men  and 
women,  murdered  their  own  children,  in  the 
midst  of  the  despair  to  which  they  were  driven 
by  these  infiiriated  madmen  ;  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  that  city  by  as- 
sault, they  sulTered  none  of  the  infidils  to  escape 
the  slaughter.  Such  was  the  wav  in  which  the 
successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter  displayed  their 
general  benevolence,  and  their  love  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  is  ano- 
ther mode  in  which  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
the  Romish  church  has  been  displayed.  This 
court  was  founded  in  the  I2th  century,  by  Fa- 
ther Dominic,  and  his  followers,  who  were  sent 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  institution 
more  directly  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  than 
this  infernal  tribunal.  The  proceedings  against 
the  unhappy  victims  of  this  court,  are  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  person  granted 
them  as  counsel  is  not  permitted  to  converse 
with  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Inijui- 
sitors  ;  and,  when  they  communicate  the  evi- 
dence to  the  accused  persons,  they  carefully  con.- 
cealfrom  them  the  names  of  the  authors.  The 
prisoners  are  kept  for  a  long  time,  till  they  them- 
selves, through  the  application  of  the  torture, 
turn  their  own  accusers;  for  they  are  neither 
told  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with  witnesses. 
When  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  against  the 
pretended  criminal,  he  is  discharged,  after  suf- 
fering the  most  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious  and 
dreadful  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  ihe  greatest 
part  of  his  effects.  When  he  is  convicted  and 
condemned,  he  is  led  in  procession,  with  other 
unfortunate  beings,  on  the  festival  of  the  .Auto  da 
fe,  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  is  clothed  with 
a  garment,  painted  with  flames,  and  with  his 
own  figure,  surrounded  with  dogs,  serpents,  and 
devils,  all  open-mouthed,  as  if  ready  to  devour 
him.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as  declare  that  they 
die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  first  strangled,  and  then  burned  to  ashes. 
Those  who  die  in  any  other  faith,  are  burned 
alive.  The  priests  tell  them,  that  they  leave 
them  to  the  devil,  who  is  standing  at  llieir  elbow, 
to  receive  their  souls,  and  carry  them  with  him 
into  the  flames  of  hell.  Flaming  furzes,  fasten- 
ed to  long  poles,  are  then  thrust  against  their 
faces,  till  their  faces  are  burned  to  a  coal,  which 
is  accompanied  with  the  loudest  acclamations  ot 
joy,  among  the  thousands  of  spectators.  At 
last  fire  is  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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stake,  over  which  the  criminals  are  chained  so 
high,  (hat  the  lop  of  the  flame  seldom  reaches 
higher  than  tlie  seat  they  sit  on  ;  so  that  ihey 
seem  to  be  roasted  rather  than  burned.  Tht-re 
cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  spectacle  ;  the  suf- 
ferers coiiiiniially  cry  out,  while  they  are  able, 
"  Pity,  for  the  love  of  God  ;"  yet  it  is  beheld  by 
all  sexes  and  ages,  with  transports  of  joy  and 
satisfaolion  ;  and  even  the  monarch,  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers,  has  sometimes  graced  (he  scene 
with  his  presence,  imagining  that  he  was  per- 
forming an  act  highly  acceptable  to  the  Deity  !  !* 
And  what  are  the  heinous  crimes  for  which 
such  dreadful  punishments  are  prepared  ?  Per- 
haps nothing  more  than  reading  a  book  which 
has  been  denounced  as  heretical  by  ihe  holy 
office,  such  as  "  Raynal's  History  of  the  Indies," 
— assuming  the  title  of  a  freemason — irritating 
a  priest  or  memlicant  friar — uttering  the  lan- 
guage of  freethinkers — declaiming  against  the 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy — insinuating  hints  or  sus- 
picions respecting  their  amours  and  debauche- 
ries^-or  throwing  out  a  joke  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,| — or,  at  most,  holding  the 
sentiments  of  a  Mahometan,  of  a  Jew,  or  the 
followers  of  Calvin  or  Luther.  In  Ihe  year  1725, 
the  Inquisition  discovered  a  family  of  Moors  at 
Grenada,  peaceably  employed  in  manufacturing 
silks,  and  possessing  superior  skill  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  profession.  The  ancien:  laws,  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  were  enforced 
in  all  iheir  rigour,  and  ihe  wretched  family  was 
burnt  alive.l  On  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Toledo,  during  the  late  Peninsular  war.  General 
Lasalle  visited  the  palace  of  the  In<iuisition. 
The  great  number  of  instruments  of  torture, 
especially  the  instruments  to  stretch  the  limbs, 
and  the  drop-baths,  which  cause  a  lingering 
death,  excited  horror,  even  in  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers hardened  in  the  field  of  battle.  One  of 
these  instruments,  singular  in  its  kind  fjr  refined 
torture,  and  disgraceful  tohumanily  and  religion, 
deserves  particular  description.  In  a  subterra- 
neous vault  adjoining  to  the  audience  chamber, 
stood,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  a  wooden  statue 
made  by  the  hands  of  monks,  rep  ?senting  the 
Virgin  Mary.  A  gilded  glory  beamed  round  her 
head,  and  she  held  a  standard  in  her  right  hand. 
Notwithstanding  the  ample  folds  of  the  silk  i;ar- 
ment  which  fr;ll  from  her  shoulders  on  both  sides, 
it  appeared  that  she  wore  a  breastplate ;  and, 


*  SeeEncy.  Brit.  Art.  Act  of  faith,  and  Inquisition, 
and  Bour-roin^'s  "  .Moilem  state  of  Spain,"  Vol.  I. 
The  "  Instrurtions  for  the  office  of  the  holy  Inquisi- 
tion given  :it  Tob.l;i  in  1561,"  miy  be  seen  in  the  .-(p- 
pcnd/j  to  "  Peyron's  Essays  on  .Spain"  which  forms 
the  fourth  volume  of  Bourgoing's  worK. 

'  The  Chevalier  lie  St.  Gervais,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Iniiuisulon  on  tlie  following  occasion. — A  men- 
dicant having  come  to  his  cliaml)er,  with  a  purse, 
bessed  liiin  to  contribute  something  for  the  lights 
tr  tapers  to  be  lightcJ  in  riuni)ur.Df  the  Virgin,  ne 
replied,  "  jMy  good  f  ither,  the  Virgin  lias  no  need  of 
lights.  She  need  only  go  to  bed  at  an  earlier  hour." 

I  Bo  irgoin^'s  State  of  Spain,  Vol.  I.  p.  J19. 


upon  a  closer  examination,  it  was  found,  that  th" 
whole  front  of  the  body  was  covered  with  e\- 
trcmely  sharp  nails,  and  small  daggers,  or  blades 
of  knives,  with  the  points  projecting  outwards. 
The  arms  and  hands  had  joints,  and  their  mo- 
tions svere  directed  bv  machinery,  placed  behind 
the  partition.  One  of  ihe  servants  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  ordeied  to  make  the  machine  ma- 
ncBuvre.  As  the  statue  extended  its  arms,  and 
gradually  drew  them  back,  as  if  she  would  aflfec- 
tionately  embrace,  and  press  some  one  to  her 
heart,  the  well-filled  knapsack  of  a  Polish  grena- 
dier su|)plicd  for  this  time  the  place  of  the  poor 
victim.  The  statue  pressed  it  closer  and  closer ; 
and  when  the  director  of  the  machinery  made  it 
open  its  arms  and  return  to  its  first  |>osition,  the 
knapsack  was  pierced  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  remained  hanging  upon  the  nails  and  dag- 
gers of  the  murderous  instrument. 

This  infamous  tribunal  is  said  to  have  caused, 
between  the  years  1481  and  1759,  34  658  per- 
sons lobe  burnt  alive  ;  and  between  1481  and 
1808,  to  havo  sentenced  288,214  to  the  galleys, 
or  to  perpetual  imprisonment.*  In  the  Auto  o, 
Toledo,  in  Ftbruary,  1501,  67  women  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  flames  for  Jewish  practices. 
The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  900  fe- 
males for  beini.'  witches,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Lo'r^ 
raine,  by  one  Inquisitor  alone.  Under  this  ac- 
cusation, upwards  i^(  thirty  thousand  womenh^'io 
perishtd  by  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. f  Tor- 
quemada,  that  infernal  inquisitor  of  Spain, 
brought  into  the  Inquisition,  in  the  space  of  14 
years,  no  fewer  than  80,000  persons  ;  of  whom 
6000  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burned 
alive  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  exultation  ;  and, 
of  that  vast  number,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  person  who  was  not  more  pure  in  religion, 
as  well  as  morals,  than  their  outrageous  perse- 
cutors.!— H,as  the  Deity,  then,  whom  the  Inqui- 
sition professes  to  serve,  such  a  voracious  appetilo 
for  the  blood  of  human  victims?  Has  that  b(^- 
nevolent  Bein;;,  whomakelh  his  sun  to  cheer  the 
habitations  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  of  the  righ- 
teous, and  whose  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works" — commissioned  such  bloodthirsty 
monsters  load  as  his  ministers  of  vengeance,  and 
to  torment  and  destroy  the  rational  creatures  he 
has  formed  ?  The  very  thought  is  absurd  and 
blasphemous  in  the  highest  degree.  All  his  be- 
neficent operations  in  creation  around  us,  and  all 
the  gracious  promises  and  declarations  of  his 
word,  stand  directly  opposed  to  such  hellish  prac- 
tices, and  condemn  the  perpetrators  as  audacinua 
rebels  against  the  divine  government,  and  as  nui- 
sances in  the  universe  of  God. 

The  numerous  Massacres  which,  in  diflTereoi 
ages,  have  taken   place,  on  account  of  religioui 


•  HIstoIre  Abreg«e  de  I'lnqulsltion. 
♦"  The  Inquisition    Unmasked."     B>-    AoiooV) 
Puigl)lanch. 
t  Kaim's  Sketches,  Vol.  iV. 
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cptnions,  is  another  revolting  and  melancholy 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  professed  votaries  of 
the  Christian  cause.  Of  these,  the  massacre  of 
the  Protestants  in  France  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  on  the  24th  August,  1672,  was 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  diabolical  acts  of  [)erfiJy, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  which  have  stained  the 
character  of  our  race.  Every  thing  was  atro- 
cious and  horrible  in  this  unexampled  conspiracy 
and  assassination;  feelings  of  the  most  sacred  na- 
ture were  annihilated  ;  religious  zeal  was  chang- 
ed into  an  impious  frenzy  ;  and  filial  piety  de- 
generated into  sanguinary  fury.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Guise,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  populace  en  masse,  a.\.  the  signal  of 
the  tolling  of  a  hell,  flew  to  arms,  seizing  every 
weapon  that  presented  itself;  and  then  rushing  in 
crowds  to  every  quarter  of  the  city  of  Paris, — no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  horrible  cry,  ^//^Ae 
Huguenots !  Every  one  suspected  of  being  a 
Calvinist,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  age, 
or  sex,  was  indiscriminately  massacred.  The 
air  resounded  with  the  horrid  cries  and  blasphe- 
mous imprecations,  of  the  murderers,  the  piercing 
shrinks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  Headless  trunks  were  every  instant  pre- 
cipitated from  the  windows  into  the  courl-yards, 
or  the  streets  ;  the  gate-ways  were  choked  up 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  the 
streets  presented  a  spectacle  of  mangled  limbs, 
and  of  human  bodies,  dragged  by  their  butchers 
in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Palaces, 
hotels,  and  public  buildings,  were  reeking  with 
blood  ;  the  image  of  death  and  desolation  reign- 
ed on  every  side,  and  under  the  most  hideous  ap- 
pearances ;  and  in  all  quarters,  carls  were  seen 
loaded  with  dead  bodies,  destined  to  be  cast  into 
the  river,  whose  waters  were  fjr  several  days 
sullied  by  tides  of  human  gore.  The  infuriated 
assassins,  urged  on  by  the  cry,  that  "  It  was  the 
king's  will  that  the  very  last  of  this  race  of  vi- 
pers should  be  crushed  and  killed,"  b-came  fu- 
rious in  the  slaughter;  in  proof  of  which,  one 
Cruce,  a  jeweller,  displaying  his  naked  and 
bloody  arm,  vaunted  aloud,  that  he  had  cut  the 
throats  of  more  than  400  Huguenots  in  one  day. 
During  this  horrid  period,  every  species  of  the 
most  refined  cruelty  became  exhausted ;  the 
weakness  of  infancy  proved  no  impediment  to 
the  impulse  of  ferocity  ;  children  of  ten  years, 
exercising  the  first  homicidal  deed,  were  seen 
committing  the  most  barbarous  acts,  and  cuttin" 
the  throats  of  infants  in  their  swaddling  clothes  ! 
the  number  of  victims  thus  slaughtered  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand  ; 
and,  in  the  provinces,  at  the  same  time,  there 
perished  about  sixty  thousand  souls.  And,  what 
is  still  more  shocking,  the  news  of  this  massa- 
cre was  welcomed  at  Rome  with  the  most  lively 
transports  of  joy.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
gave  a  large  reward  to  the  courier  :  and  interro- 
gated iiim  upon  the  subject,  in  a  manner  that  de- 


monstrated he  had  been  previously  aware  of  tb» 
intended  catastrophe.  The  cannons  were  tired, 
bonfires  were  kindled,  and  a  solemn  mass  was 
celebrated,  at  which  Pope  Gregory  XIH.  assist- 
ed, with  all  the  splendour  which  that  court  in 
accustomed  to  display  on  events  of  the  most  gli>- 
rious  and  important  consequence!* 

The  horrid  practice  of  Dragooning,  which 
was  used  by  Papists,  for  converting  supposed  he- 
retics, was  another  melancholy  example  of  reli- 
gious cruelty  and  frenzy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  his  troopers,  soldiers,  and  dra- 
goons, entered  into  the  houses  of  the  Protestants, 
where  they  marred  and  defaced  their  household 
stuff,  broke  their  looking-glasses,  let  their  wine 
run  about  their  cellars,  threw  about  and  trampled 
under  foot  their  provisions,  turned  their  dining- 
rooms  into  stables  for  their  horses,  and  treated 
the  owners  with  the  highest  indignity  and  cru- 
elty. They  bound  to  posts  mothers  that  gave 
suck,  and  let  their  sucking  infants  lie  languishing 
in  their  sight  for  several  days  and  nights,  cry- 
ing, mourning,  and  gasping  for  life.  Some  they 
bound  before  a  great  fire,  and  after  they  were  half 
roasted,  let  them  go.  Some  they  hung  up  by  the 
hair,  and  some  by  the  feet,  in  chimneys,  and 
smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet  hay  till  they 
were  suffocated.  Women  and  maids  were  hung 
up  by  their  feet,  or  by  theirarm-pits,  and  exposed 
stark  naked  to  public  view.  Some  they  cut  and 
slashed  with  knives,  and  after  stripping  them 
naked,  stuck  their  bodies  with  pins  and  needles 
from  head  to  foot ;  and,  with  red  hot  pincers,  took 
hold  of  them  by  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  dragged  them  about  the  rooms  till  they 
made  them  promise  to  be  Catholics,  or  till 
the  cries  of  these  miserable  wretches,  calling 
upon  God  for  help,  induced  them  to  let  them  go. 
If  any,  to  escape  these  barbarities,  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  flight,  thev  pursued  them 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  shot  at 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts  ;  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  departino  the  kingdom,  upor> 
pain  of  the  gallevs,  the  lash,  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. On  such  scenes  of  desolation  and 
horror,  the  Popish  clergy  feasted  their  eyes,  and 
made  them  only  a  matter  of  laughter  and  of  sport. f 
— AVhat  a  striking  contrast  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity,  whom  they  impiously  pretend  to  serve! 
Could  a  savage  American  have  devised  more 
barbarous  and  infernal  cruelties? 

In  the  civil  wars,  on  account  of  religion,  which 
happened  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  ibove  a  million  of  men  Inst  their  iives, 
and  nine  cities,  400  villages,  2000  churches, 
2000  monasteries,  and  10,000  houses  were  burn- 

♦  See  a  late  publication  entitled  "Memoirs  of 
Henry  ttie  Great,  and  of  the  Court  of  France  during 
his  reiirn,"  2  vols.  8vo,  in  which  Is  contained  th9 
fullest  description  of  this  massacre  .vhicn  has  ap 
peared  in  our  language. 

'  For  a  more  particular  account  of  such  BCenab 
see  Ency.  Brit.  Artic.e  Dragooiiing. 
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ed  or  clestri\vcj,  during  their  continuance  ;  besides 
Ihe  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, (hat  were  cruelly  butchered :  and  160,000  000 
of  livres  were  spent  in  carrying  forward  llit-.-ic 
st.iu^hters  and  devastations.  It  is  said  of  Louis 
XIII.  who  carried  on  these  wars,  by  one  of  his 
biographers  and  panegyrists,  Madame  de  Molle- 
ville  that,  "  what  gave  him  Hit  greatest  pleasure, 
was  his  thought  of  driving  heretics  out  of  tlie 
kingdom,  and  thereby  purging  the  ditferent  reli- 
gions which  corrupt  and  infect  the  church  of 
God."*  In  the  Netherlands  aK>ne.  from  the 
time  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated 
against  the  reformers,  more  ih^n  100,000  persons 
were  hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burned 
on  account  of  religion.  The  prisons  were  crowd- 
ed with  suppased  heretics;  and  the  gibbet,  the 
Ecaffjid,  and  the  stake,  filled  every  heart  with 
horror.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  and  his  bloody  tri- 
bunal, spread  universal  consternation  through 
these  provinces ;  and,  tliough  the  blood  of  eight- 
een thousand  persons,  who,  in  five  years,  had 
been  given  up  to  the  executioner  for  heresy,  cried 
(or  vengeance  on  this  persecutor,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, yet  they  gloried  iu  their  cruelty.  Philip 
II.  in  whose  reign  these  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted, hearing  one  day,  that  thirty  persons  at 
least  had  a  little  beflire  been  burned  at  an  atUo 
da  fe,  requested  that  a  like  execution  mi^ht  be 
performed  in  his  presence;  and  he  beheld  with 
joy  forty  victims  devoted  to  torments  and  to  death. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  distinction,  requesting  a 
pardoiL,  "  No,"  replied  he,  coldly,  "  were  it  my 
own  son  I  would  give  him  up  to  the  flames,  if  he 
obstinately  persisted  in  heresy."'! 

Even  in  our  own  island,  the  flames  of  religious 
persection  have  sometimes  raged  vvith  unrelent- 
ing fury.  During  two  or  three  years  of  the  short 
reign  of^^ueen  Mary,  it  was  computed  that  277 
persons  were  committed  to  the  flames,  besides 
those  who  were  punished  by  fines,  confiscations, 
and  imprisonments.  Among  those  who  suffered 
by  fires  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lav  gentlemen,  and  eighty-four  tradesmen  ; 
one  hundred  husbandmen,  fifty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  And,  a  century  and  a  half  has 
scarcely  ela;)Sed,  since  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  were  hunted  across  moors  and  mosses, 
like  partridges  of  the  wilderness,  slaughtered  by 
bands  of  ruffian  dragoons,  and  forced  to  seek  their 
spiritual  food  in  dens,  and  moimlains,  and  forests, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Hunter,  a  young  man 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  un- 
happy victims  to  the  zeal  for  Papacy  of  Mary 
queen  of  England.  Having  been  inadvertently 
betrayed  bv  a  priest,  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  he  absconded  to  keep  out  of 
harn/sway.  Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Po- 
pery, threatened  ruin  to  the  father  if  he  did  not 

•  Motteville'3  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Vol.  1. 
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deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter,  hearing  of 
his  father's  danger,  made  his  appearance,  and 
»vas  burned  alive,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
h>s  filial  pieiy.  A  woman  of  Guernsey  waa 
hioughl  to  the  stake,  without  regard  to  her  ad- 
vanced prcgiiamy,  and  she  was  delivered  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  snatched 
the  infant  from  the  fire  ;  but  the  magistrate,  who 
attended  the  execution,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
back,  being  resolved,  he  said,  that  nothing  should 
survive  which  sprung  from  a  parent  so  obsti- 
nately heretical.* 

What  a  dreadful  picture  would  it  present  of 
the  malignity  of  persons  who  have  professed  the 
religion  <if  Christ,  were  we  to  collect  into  one 
point  of  view,  all  the  persecutions,  tortures, 
burnings,  massacres, and  horrid  cruelties,  which, 
in  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  even  in  the  Wes'  In- 
dies and  America,  have  been  inflicted  on  con- 
scientious men  for  their  firm  adherence  to  what 
they  considered  as  the  truths  of  religion !  When 
we  consider,  oa  the  one  hand,  the  purity  of 
morals,  and  the  purity  of  faith  which  generally 
distinguished  the  victims  of  persecution ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  proud  pampered  priests,  abandoned 
without  shame  to  every  species  of  wickedness, 
we  can  scarcely  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  the  indignation  and  horror  which  arise 
in  the  mind,  when  it  views  this  striking  contrast, 
and  contemplates  such  scenes  of  impiety  and 
crime.  Could  a  religion,  which  breathes  peace 
and  good  will  from  heaven  towards  men,  be  more 
basely  misrepresented  ?  or  can  the  annals  of  our 
race  present  a  more  striking  display  of  the  per 
versity  and  depravity  of  mankind  ?  To  repre- 
sent religion  as  consisting  in  the  belief  of  certain 
incomprehensible  dognias,  and  to  attempt  to  con- 
vert men  to  Christianity,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  benevolence,  by  fire,  and  racks,  and  tor- 
tures, is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious  and  profane 
and  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  delighting  in 
the  torments  and  the  death  of  sinners,  rather  than 
that  they  should  return  and  live, — But,  without 
dwelling  longer  on  such  reflections  and  details, 
I  shall  just  present  an  example  or  two  of  the  moral 
state  of  Roman  Ca'holic  countries,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  efl\'cts  to  which  their  system  of  reli- 
gion naturally  leads. 

"  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  says 
our  Saviour.  Wherever  religion  is  viewed  as 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  observance  of  a  number 
of  absurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  it  is  natural 
to  ex[)eci  that  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible  will 
seldom  be  exemplified  in  human  conduct.  This 
is  strikingly  the  case  in  those  Cuontries,  Doth  in. 
Europe  and  America,  where  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion reigns  triumphant. — Mr.  Howison,  whose 
work,  entitled  "Foreign  Scenes,"  I  formerly  quot- 
ed, when  speaking  of  the  priesthood  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  sa\s,  "  The  number  of  priests  in  Ha- 
vana exceeds  four  hundred.  With  ulew  excep- 
'  Kaim's  Sketches,  vol.  iv. 
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lions,  they  neither  deserve  nor  enjoy  the  respect 
of  the  community.  However  no  one  dares 
openly  to  speak  against  them.  In  Havana,  the 
church  is  nearly  omnipotent,  and  every  man  feels 
himself  under  its  immediate  jurisdiction.  Most 
people,  therefore,  attend  mass  regularly,  make 
confession,  uncover,  when  passing  a  religious 
establishment  of  any  kind,  and  stand  still  in  the 
streets,  or  stop  their  volantos,  the  moment  'he 
vesper-bell  begins  ringing.  But  they  go  no 
further ;  and  the  priests  do  not  seem  at  all 
anxious  that  the  practi:.,  ^.  cuch  individuals 
should  correspond  to  their  profession.  The 
priests  show,  by  their  external  appearance,  that 
they  do  not  practice  those  austerities  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  necessary  concomitants 
of  a  monastic  life.  The  sensual  and  unmeaning 
countenances  that  encircle  the  altars  of  the 
churches,  and  the  levity  and  indifference  with 
whictfthe  most  sacred  partsof  the  service  are  hur- 
ried through,  would  shock  and  surprise  a  Protest- 
ant, were  he  to  attend  mass  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  the  monks,  those  solemn  and  awe-inspir- 
ing persons,  which  people,  who  have  never  visit- 
ed Catholic  countries,  often  imagine  them  to  be. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  late  writer,  ex- 
hibits a  specimen  of  the  religion  and  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  Neapolitans.  "  When 
Vesuvius  thunders  aloud,  or  when  an  earthquake 
threatens  them  with  destruction — when  fiery 
streams  vomited  from  the  roaring  mouih  of  the 
volcano  roll  on,  carrying  desolation  over  the 
plains  below — when  the  air  is  darkened  by  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes,  the  Neapolitans 
will  fall  on  their  knees,  fast,  do  penance,  and 
follow  the  processions  barefooted  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  roar  has  ceased,  the  flame  has  disappear- 
ed, and  the  atmosphere  has  recovered  i's  wonted 
serenity,  they  return  to  their  usual  mode  of  life, 
they  sink  again  to  their  former  level,  and  the 
tinkling  sounds  of  the  tumburella  call  them  aguin 
to  the  lascivious  dance  of  the  tarentella."* — As 
an  evidence  of  the  litigious  dispositions  of  the 
Neapolitans,  the  same  author  infijrms  us,  "  That 
there  is  scarcely  a  landholder  but  has  two  or 
three  causes  pending  before  the  courts — that  a 
lawyer,  and  a  suit,  are  indispensable  appendages 
of  properly  ; — and  that  some  of  the  principal 
families  have  suits  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  century,  and  for  which  a  certain  sum  is 
yearly  appropriated,  although  the  business 
never  advances-,  and,  at  last  the  expenses  swal- 
low up  the  whole  capital." — "  The  infinite  num- 
ber of  churches,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
religion  of  Rome,  whose  maxims  and  practice 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Gospel  is  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  con- 
soler of  the  poor.  The  religion  of  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  all  nations  as  great  flocks, 
made  to  be  shorn  or  eaten  according  to  the  good 

•  Viensseux's  "  Italy  in  tlie  19th  century,"  1824. 


pleasure  of  the  shepherds  :  for  her  the  golden 
lever  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes.  The  favours 
of  the  church  are  only  showered  on  those  who 
pay ;  with  money  we  may  purchase  the  right  to 
commit  perjury  and  murder,  and  be  (he  greatest 
villains  at  so  much  per  crime  ;  according  to  tho 
famous  Tariff  printed  at  Rome,  entitled,  "  Taxes 
of  the  Apostolic  Chancery."* 

M.  Jouy,  in  his  late  publication,  "  The  Her- 
mit in  Italy."  presents  the  following  picture  of 
the  religion  and  the  practical  morality  of  the 
Tuscans.  The  greediness  after  profit  is  such, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  shop-keepers,  that 
they  adulterate  their  merchandise  so  much  as  to 
render  it  almost  intolerable.  Milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  are  always  in  peril  under  the  hands  of  a 
Florentine  shop-keeper.  It  is  impossible  to  meet 
with  good  butter,  except  at  the  dairies.  Tho 
grocers  are  not  exempt  from  the  imputation  ofthese 
illicit  mixtures,  and  adulterations  of  their  goods.  I 
bought,  from  one  of  them,  some  brown  sugar, 
which  would  not  dissolve  in  the  mouth  ;  and,  on 
examination,  I  found,  that  nearly  one  third  part 
consisted  of  powdered  marble,  which  had  been 
mixed  up  with  it.  Yet  they  are  excessively 
punctual  in  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion; 
and  whenever  they  remove  from  one  place  to 
another,  a  large  cross,  or  a  madonna,  is  always 
stuck  up  at  full  length  in  the  cart." 

In  a  conversation  which  Bonaparte  had  with 
his  friends  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, as  related  by  Las  Casas,  in  his  Journal, 
he  said,  among  many  other  things,  "  '  How  is  it 
possible  that  conviction  can  find  its  way  to  our 
hearts,  when  we  hear  the  absurd  language,  and 
witness  the  acts  of  iniquity  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  to 
us  ?  I  am  surrounded  with  priests,  who  preach 
incessantly  that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  yet  they  lay  hands  upon  every  thing  they 
can  get.  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  that  religion 
from  heaven,  and  he  thinks  only  of  this  world,' 
&c.  The  Emperor  ended  the  conversation,  by 
desiring  my  son  to  bring  him  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  taking  it  from  the  beginning,  he  read 
as  far  as  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jesus 
on  the  mountain.  He  expressed  himself  struck 
with  the  highest  admiration  at  the  purity,  the 
sublimity,  the  beauty  of  the  morality  it  contain- 
ed, and  we  all  experienced  the  same  feeling." 

Such  facts  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
benevolence  and  morality  which  exist  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries. 

MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH, 
AND  OP  THE  DISPOSITIONS  OENERALLT 
MANIFESTED  AMONG  CHBI9TIANS  IS  OUB 
OWN   CO0NTRY. 

This  is  a  topic  which  would  admit  of  a  very 
extended  illustration  ;  but  my  present  limits  will 

*  "  Picture  of  Modern  Rome,"  by  M.  Santo  Do- 
mingo.   18'24. 
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StTtnit  me  to  do  litllc  more  than  simply  to  alliiJe 
111  a  few  priiiiiineiit  dis|>osili(msdls|)luved  bv  llie 
diiriTeiil  sfolioris  oftlie  Prolcstatil  church. — We 
Olive  already  seen  some  of  the  pernicious  etTecls 
which  flowed  from  the  divisive  and  contentious 
spirit  of  Christians,  under  the  reign  of  the  Chris- 
tun  emperors,  and  durmg  the  middle  ages,  when 
ix'norance  and  intolerance  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed. 

The  present  state  of  the  Christian  world 
affords  abundant  proofs  that  this  spirit  is  far 
from  being  exiinnuished.  Christians  are  at  pre- 
sent distinguished  bv  the  peculiarity  of  their 
opinions  respecting — the  person  of  Christ,  and 
the  attributes  of  which  ho  is  possessed — the 
means  by  which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained — the 
measure  and  extent  of  divine  benevolence — the 
Government  of  the  Christian  church — and  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  adtninisiration 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Hence  the  reli- 
gious world  ap[>ears  arranged  into  such  sects 
and  parties  as  the  following: — Arians,  Socini- 
aiis.  Unitarians,  Sabellians,  Necessarians,  and 
Trinitarians  ; — Baxterians,  Aniinomians,  Ar- 
minians,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Sub-lapsarians, 
Siipra-lapsarians,  Sandemanians,  Swedenborgi- 
pns,  and  Moravians; — Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, Huguenots,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Seceders,  Brownists,  Psedo-Bap- 
tisls,  Anti-Paedo-Baptisls,  Keilamites,  Metho- 
dists, Jumpers,  Universal ists,  Sabbatarians,  Mil- 
lennarians,  Destructionisis,  Dunkers,  Shakers, 
Mystics,  Hutchinsonians,  Muggletonians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joanna  Southcott,  &c.  &c. — Most  of 
these  sec.la.T\es  profess  their  belie f  in  the  existence 
of  One  Eternal,  Almighiv,  Wise,  Benevolent,  and 
Righteous  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things ; — in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ; — that  God  is  the  alone  object  of  re- 
ligious worship; — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
true  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God  ; — "  that  he 
died  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification  ;" — that  there  is  a  future  stale  of 
rewards  and  punishments; — that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead  ; — that  it  is  our  duty 
to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neigh- 
hour  as  ourselves  ; — that  the  Divine  law  is 
iibligatory  on  the  consciences  of  all  men  ; — 
that  virtue  and  piety  will  be  rewarded,  and 
vice  and  immorality  punished,  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Yet,  though  agreeing  in  these  important  arti- 
cles of  the  Christian  system,  how  many  boiste- 
rous and  malijnant  disputes  have  taken  place 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Metho- 
dists, respecting  the  speculative  points  in  which 
they  disagree  I  While  controversies  among  phi- 
loso|ihers  have  frequently  been  conducted  with  a 
certain  degree  of  candour  and  politeness,  the 
temper  with  which  religious  disputants  have  en- 
countered the  opinions  of  each  other,  has  gene- 


rally been  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
to  the  meekness  and  geiiilt  ness  of  Christ,  and 
even  to  couiuum  civility  and  decorum.  The 
haughty  and  magisterial  tone  which  theologica. 
controversialists  iVeiiUi-nlly  assume, — the  indig- 
nant sneers,  the  bitter  sarcasms,  the  malignani 
insinuations,  the  personal  reproaches,  they  throw 
out  against  their  opponents, — the  harsh  and  un- 
fair conclusions  they  charge  upon  them, — the 
general  asperity  of  their  language, — and  the  bold 
and  unhallowed  spirit  with  which  they  apply  the 
denunciations  of  Scripture  to  those  whom  they 
consider  as  erroneous,  are  not  only  inconsistent 
with  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  Christian, 
but  lend  to  rivet  more  powerfully  in  the  minds  of 
their  opponents,  those  very  opinions  which  it  was 
their  object  to  subvert.  To  gain  a  victory  over 
his  adversary,  to  hold  up  his  sentiments  to  ridi- 
cule, to  wound  his  feelings,  and  to  bespattg^r  the 
religious  body  with  which  he  is  connected,  is 
more  frequently  the  object  of  the  disputant,  than 
the  promotion  of  truth,  and  the  manifestation  of 
that  "  character  which  is  the  bond  of  perfec- 
tion." And  what  are  some  of  the  important 
doctrines  which  frequently  rouse  such  furious 
zeal  ?  Perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  metaphysi- 
cal dogma  respecting  the  sonship  of  Christ,  abso- 
lute or  conditional  election,  the  mode  of  baptism, 
the  manner  of  sitting  at  a  communion-table,  an 
unmeaning  ceremony,  or  a  circumstantial  puncti- 
lio in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  church  I 
While  the  peculiar  notions  of  each  party,  on  such 
topics,  are  supported  with  all  the  fierceness  of 
imhallowed  zeal,  the  grand  moral  objects  which 
Christianity  was  intended  to  accomplish  are  over- 
looked, and  the  law  of  meekness,  humility,  and 
love,  is  trampled  underfoot. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ideas  entertain- 
ed respecting  the  rights  of  religious  disputants, 
as  assumed  bv  the  disputants  themselves: — "The 
Controversialist,"  savs  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his 
"  Defence  of  Calvinism,"  "  is  a  wrestler;  and 
is  at  full  liberty  to  do  all  he  can,  in  the  fair  and 
hones',  exercise  of  his  art,  to  supplant  his  anta- 
gonist. He  rnust  not  only  be  dexterous  to  put 
in  his  blow  forcibly  ;  but  must  have  a  readiness 
to  menace  with  scorn,  and  to  tease  with  derision, 
if  haply  he  niav,  by  these  means,  unnerve  or  un- 
man his  competitor.  I  know  not  that  he  is  under 
any  obligation  to  withhold  a  particle  of  his  skill 
and  strength,  whether  offensive,  or  defensive,  in 
this  truly  Spartan  conflict."  In  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  these  maxims,  he  thus  addresses 
his  adversary  :  "  Why,  Sir,  I  w'lW^ghtyou  upon 
this  theme,  as  the  Greeks  did  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dead  Patroclus  ;  as  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, when,  contending  with  the  Devil,  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses  ;  as  the  famed 
Athenian,  who  grasped  his  ship  with  his  teeth, 
when  he  had  no  longer  a  hand  to  hold  it  by.  Il 
shall  be  with  a  loss  not  less  than  life,  that  I  re- 
sign this  splendid  attestation  (Rom,  viii.  t8- 
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SO.)  lo  the  triiimplial  origin,  procession,  and  co- 
roiiaiiori,  of  grace  in  ihe  redeemed." 

Vio  to  religion,  when  it  meets  with  such 
boisterous  "  wrestlers  !"  Its  true  glory  will  be 
obscured,  its  beauty  defaced,  its  interests  betray- 
ed, and  its  benevolent  spirit  smothered,  amidst 
the  smoke  and  dust  raised  by  the  onsets  of  such 
angry  combatants.  Do  such  controversialists 
really  imagine,  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
the  righteousness  of  God  ?"  or,  that  ilie  religion 
of  Heaven  stands  in  need  of  such  warlike  arts, 
and  unhallowed  passions,  for  its  vindication  and 
defence?  If  it  did,  it  would  be  a  religion  un- 
worthy of  our  reception  and  support.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, to  behold  one  zealot  dipping  his  pen  in 
wormwood  and  gall,  when  he  sits  down  to  defend 
the  Religion  of  Love!  and  another,  standing  up 
in  a  Synod  or  Assembly,  with  eyes  spaikling 
with  indignation,  a  mouth  framing  with  rage, 
and  a  torrent  of  anathemas  and  abusive  epithets 
bursting  from  his  lips,  against  the  supposed  abet- 
tors of  an  erroneous  opinion  1  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  imagine  that  they  are  fired  with  holy 
zeal  for  the  honour  ofihe  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Such  disputants  seem  not  to  be  aware,  that  they 
are  grossly  misrepresenting  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  bidding  defiance  to  its 
most  distinguishing  principles  and  laws. — There 
are  heresies  in  conduct,  as  well  as  heresies  in 
doctrine;  and  of  all  heresies,  the  former  are  the 
most  pestilential  and  pernicious.  And  whv  do  not 
Controversialists  and  Religious  Societies  mani- 
fest as  much  zeal  against  heresies  in  temper  and 
morality,  which  are  nursed  among  the  members 
of  every  church,  as  they  do  against  heresies  in 
theology?  If  these  heresie.s  were  more  particu- 
larly investigated  and  subverted,  and  a  greater 
latitude  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  church  of  Christ  would  present  a  very 
different  moral  aspect  from  what  she  has  hitherto 
done. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  which  so  strikingly 
marks  the  character  of  the  Christian  world  in 
general,  as  the  want  of  candour,  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  the  evil  surmisings  which  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  religionists  manifest  to- 
wards each  other.  There  is  a  prevailing  dispo- 
sition in  one  religious  party  to  speak  evil  of 
another  ;  and  it  appears,  in  many  instances,  lo 
afFrd  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction,  when  one 
party  can  lay  hold  of  the  inadvertencies  of  an- 
other denomination,  or  even  of  the  imprudence 
of  a  single  individual,  in  order  lo  asperse  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  body,  and  to  hold  it  up  lo 
general  derision  and  contempt.  Episcopalians 
look  down  with  feelings  of  scorn  and  contempt  on 
Methodists  and  Dissenters;  Independents  sneer 
at  Methodists,  and  Methodists  at  Independents  ; 
Presbyterians  are  disposed  to  revile  Independ- 
ents, as  self-conceited,  sanctimonious  pretenders, 
and  Independents,  to  treat  with    unbecoming 


levity,  and  even  with  ridicule,  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  Presbyterians  ;  while  the  different 
classes  of  Baptists,  distinguishable  only  by  the 
slightest  shades  of  opinion,  stand  aloof  from  each 
other,  in  a  warlike  atiitude,  and  refuse  to  join 
with  cordiality  in  the  ordinances  of  Divine  wor- 
ship. I  have  seldom  been  in  company  with  in- 
dividuals of  any  particular  party,  in  which  I  have 
not  found,  when  allusions  were  made  to  another 
denomination,  innuendoes  thrown  out  to  their 
prejudice  ;  and  that  the  detail  of  any  error  or  im- 
perfection which  attached  to  them,  was  generally 
relished,  and  even  received  with  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  rulea 
of  comm  m  civility  are  every  day  violated  by  the 
different  sectaries.  If  a  person  belonging  to  a 
particular  denomination  be  accidently  introduced 
into  a  company  composed  of  persons  belongino 
to  another  religious  parly,  he  is  frequentlv  treat- 
ed with  reserve,  and  with  a  spirit  ofjealousy  and 
suspicion,  even  although  he  may  be  viewed,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  Christian  at  bottom.  I  have 
known  individuals  of  respectable  character  and 
attainments,  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
had  forsaken  the  denomination  to  which  they 
formerly  belonged,  have,  merely  on  this  account, 
been  treated  with  scorn  and  neglect,  been  banish- 
ed from  the  intimacies  of  social  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse, and  been  regarded  nearly  in  the  sam« 
light  as  a  Turk  or  an  infidel ;  and  that,  too,  by 
men  who  pretended  to  liberality,  and  to  literarj 
accomplishments. 

There  is  certainly  neither  heresy  nor  ortho- 
do.^y  inherent  in  stone  or  lime,  in  a  church-pew, 
or  a  pulpit  cushion : — yet  one  denomination  will 
rudely  refuse  to  another,  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing in  their  place  of  worship,  when  it  can  con- 
veniently be  spared,  although  nothing  but  the 
fundamental  doctrines  acknowledged  by  both  are 
intended  to  be  proclaimed  ;  just  as  if  the  walls, 
the  pews,  and  the  pulpit  of  a  church,  would  re- 
ceive a  stain  of  pollution  from  the  presence  of 
another  sectary.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the 
common  interests  of  Christianit)' are  lo  be  sup- 
ported,— as  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Mission- 
ary, and  other  Philanthropic  institutions, — if  tho 
preacher  belongs  to  a  dissenting  body,  he  is  shut 
out  from  the  spacious  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment, where  he  might  address  a  numerous  au- 
dience, and  obtain  a  large  collection ;  and  ia 
obliged  lo  confine  his  e.\ertions  within  the  nar- 
row walls  of  any  public  hall,  or  meeting-house, 
that  he  can  procure.  We  account  it  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  common  civility,  to  accommodate 
a  neighbour  with  a  barn,  a  parlour,  or  even  a  din- 
ing-room, for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends  at  a 
wedding  or  a  funeral;  but  such  is  the  little  progress 
that  professed  Christians  have  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  and  generous  liberality,  that,  when 
we  ask  the  use  of  a  church,  or  meeting-house,  only 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  are  spurned  away  with 
rudeness  and  indignation. — The  Christian  world 
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Is  unhap|iiiy  divided  into  seels  and  parties;  and 
these  divisions  must  still  continue  for  a  time; 
but  what  sliouil  hinder  Christian  ministers  of 
difFfrenl  parlii's  from,  dxasionally  at  least,  offi- 
ciaiing  for  each  other,  in  order  to  show  to  the 
world,  that  thi'V  enlcrlain  no  malignant  jealou- 
sies, and  that  llicy  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  a 
rommon  Reli^-ion  ?  Yet,  do  we  ever  bihoKI  an 
Episcopalian  officiating  for  a  Methodist,  an  In- 
dependent preaching  in  an  Established  church, 
or  a  Baptist  leading  the  devotional  exercises  of  a 
society  of  Pre:<h)Merians?  If  such  a  case  occa- 
sionally occur,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  is  considered  a  phenomenon  in 
the  religious  world.  Yet  all  these  difTerenl  par- 
ties recognise  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties 
exhibited  in  the  Christian  Revelation;  and  the 
points  in  which  they  differ  are  "  trifles  light  as 
air,"  when  compared  with  those  important  truths 
in  which  they  all  agree.* 

Even  among  Christians  belonging  to  the  same 
religious  society  how  often  do  we  behold  a  dis- 
play of  "  bitter  envyings,"  contentious  disposi- 
tions, and  malignant  passions!  Perhaps  a  mere 
punctilio  respecting  a  certain  mode  of  worship,  or 
n  difference  in  opinion  about  the  choice  of  a  pas- 
tor, will  throw  the  whole  society  into  a  flame. 
Evil  passions  will  be  engendered  ;  backbit ings, 
whisperings,  tumults,  and  dissensions,  will  arise; 
harsh  and  iinfljiinded  conclusions,  respecting  the 
motives  and  characters  of  individuals,  will  be 
di-awn  ;  alienations  of  affection  will  bo  induced  ; 
friendly  intercourse  interrupted;  an  altitude  of 
hostility  assumed  ;  and  even  the  rules  of  comtnon 
civility  violated  ;— so  that  a  calm  and  im[)artial 
spectator  will  plainly  discern,  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  never  been  thoroughly  imbibed, 
and  that  they  have  never  learned  the  apostolic 
precept,  "  to  forbear  one  another  in  love,"  how- 
ever high  pretensions  they  may  have  previously 
made  to  spirituality  of  affection  and  deportment. 
Among  Christians  of  every  name,  we  find  dis- 
positions and  practices  daily  prevailing,  which 

•  The  foUowins  recent  facts  will  illustrate  some  of 
the  positions  contained  in  this  paraf;ra|ili.— It  ap- 
pears tliat  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Annan  has 
been  In  the  habit  of  allowingDissenters  occasionally 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church.  His  Assistant 
brought  this  heavy  offence  before  a  late  meetin^of 
the  Presbytery  ;  and,  hy  that  bod.v,  it  was  ileclared, 
that  no  Dissenter  should,  in  future,  pollute  the  said 
pulpit.  TI.ey,  at  the  same  time,  voted  thanks  to  the 
Assistant,  for  his  manly  and  liberal  conduct  in  mak- 
ing the  comiilaint,— PhW(c  Prims,  April,  1824. 

•'  Lately,  the  minister  of  a  parish,  a  few  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Cupar,  hearing  that,  at  the  request 
of  some  of  his  parishioners,  a  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  to  them,  hy  a  Dissenting  cler?>Tnan  from 
Cupar,  and  knowini  that  the  school-room  was  the 
only  place  where  that  could  be  conveniently  done, 
he  called  upon  the  le  irhcr  and  cnmmnnded  him  not 
toallow  the  sch<iol  room  to  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose- In  afowda.vs,  a  company  of  strolling  [ilayers 
visit'-d  the  parish  ;  whereupon  the  worthv  pastor 
calling  on  the  schoolmaster,  oniered  the  schoolroom 
to  be  at  their  service,  to  perform  in  "-Dundee 
Couritr  April   i825. 


are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  genius  <il 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  directly  repugnant 
to  its  precepts.  Slander,  dishonesty,  faUehood, 
cheating,  swindling,  and  vexatious  litigations, 
are  far  from  being  imcommon  among  those  who 
profess  to  be  uniied  in  the  bonds  uf  a  common 
Christianity.  How  little  dependence  can  wo 
have,  in  social  and  commercial  transactions,  on 
the  promise  or  the  declaration  of  a  man,  merely 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Christian  in  profes- 
sion! If  written  engagements,  and  civil  laws, 
did  not  secure  our  property,  and  ihe  performance 
of  promises  and  contracts,  our  reliance  on  Chris- 
tian principle,  abstractly  considered,  in  the  pte- 
sent  state  of  the  religious  world,  would  prove 
like  that  of  a  person  who  leans  upon  a  broken 
reed.  How  few  would  fulfil  their  promises 
and  engagements,  when  Ihey  interfered  with 
their  ambitious  schemes,  and  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests I  How  many  instances  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  happen  among  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion I  And  in  cases  of  common  bankruptcv, where 
a  legal  settlement  has  heeii  obtained,  is  there  one 
out  of  a  hundred  that  ever  thinks  of  performing 
an  act  of  nalural  justice,  in  restoring  to  his  cie- 
ditors  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  when  he  aftei- 
wards  has  it  in  his  power? 

Finally,  the  degree  in  which  the  spirit  of  «n- 
tolerance  and  persecution  still  prevails,  shows  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  benevolence  and  of 
Christian  spirit  in  the  religious  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  unjust  and  cruel  sufferings  '  which 
English  Protestants  endured  from  Popish  priests 
and  rulers,  a  short  period  only  elapsed,  after  they 
had  risen  to  power,  before  they  began  in  their 
turn,  to  harass  their  Dissenting  brethren,  with 
vexations  and  cruel  prosecutions,  and  fines  and 
imprisonments,  lill  they  were  Icirced  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  a  distant  land.  And  no  sooner  hud 
the  English  Independents  settled  in  America, 
than  they  set  on  foot  a  persecution  against  the 
Q,uakers,  no  less  firious  than  tlial  which  they 
themselves  had  sufFered  in  the  country  from 
which  they  had  fled.  A  number  of  these  worthy 
persons  they  threw  into  prison,  and  seized  upon 
the  books  they  had  brought  from  England,  and 
committed  them  to  the  flames.  In  virtue  of  a 
law  which  had  been  made  against  heretics  in 
general,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
upon  them  all ;  and  another  law  punished  with 
death,  "  all  Quakers  who  should  return  into  the 
jurisdiction  afler  banishment ;"  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  four  persons  actually  suffered  death,  under 
this  impolitic  and  unjust  law.*  Nor  did  tlio 
Reformed  clergy  in   Scotland  lose  sight  of  that 

•  Morse's  Amsric-an  Geography.— The  following 
severe  laws,  anion;:  others,  were  enacted  against  the 
Quakers.  "Any  Quaker,  afVer  the  first  conviction, 
if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  car,— and  for  the  second  of- 
fence, the  other;— a  woman,  to  be  each  time  severely 
whipped:— and  the  third  lime,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man, to  iMve  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red 
hot  iron. 
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ra&gisterial  authority  which  had  been  assumed 
by  the  Romish  church.  Upon  a  representation, 
in  1646,  from  the  commission  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  James  Bell,  and  Colin  Champbell, 
baillies  of  Glasgow,  were  committed  to  prison 
by  the  Parliament,  merely  for  having  said,  that 
"Kirkmcn  meddled  too  much  in  civil  matters."* 
Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  other 
pious  men,  began  to  address  the  ignorant  villa- 
gers of  England  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
"  a  multitude  has  rushed  together,  shouting  and 
howling,  raving,  and  cursing,  and  acccompany- 
ing  their  ferocious  cries  and  yells  with  loathsome 
or  dangerous  missiles,  dragging  or  driving  the 
preacher  from  his  humble  stand,  forcing  him, 
and  the  few  who  wished  to  hear  him,  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  sometimes  not  without  serious  injury 
before  they  could  escape.  And  these  savage 
tumults  have,  in  many  cases,  been  well  under- 
stood to  be  instigated  by  persons,  whose  advan- 
tage of  superior  condition  in  life,  or  even  express 
vocation  to  instruct  the  people  better,  has  been 
infamousiy  lent  in  defence  of  the  perpetrators, 
against  shame  or  remorse,  or  legal  punishment 
for  the  outrage.  And  there  would  be  no  hazard 
in  affirming,  that,  since  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
Degan  to  conflict  with  the  heathenism  of  the 
country,  there  have  been  in  it  hundreds  of  in- 
•tances  answering  in  substance  to  this  descrip- 
tion.— Yet  the  good  and  zealous  men  who  were 
thus  set  upon  by  a  furious  rabble  of  many  hun- 
dreds, the  foremost  of  whom  active  in  direct  vio- 
lence, and  the  rest  venting  their  ferocious  de- 
light, in  a  hideous  blending  of  ribaldry  and  exe- 
cration, of  joking  and  cursing, — were  taxed  with 
a  canting  hypocrisy,  or  a  fanatical  madness,  for 
speaking  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  terms 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  prophet,  '  The  people 
are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.'  "f 

But  we  need  not  go  back  even  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  century  in  order  to  find  instances  of 
religious  intolerance  among  Protestant  commu- 
nities and  churches  ;  our  own  times  unhappily 
furnish  too  many  examples  of  a  bigoted,  intolerant, 
and  persecuting  spirit.  Little  more  than  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  Barbadoes  was  thrown  down  and  demolished 
by  the  mob-gentry,  and  with  the  connivance  of 
the  public  auihorities  of  that  slave  trafficking 
island,  and  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  a  worthy  and  re- 
spected pastor  and  missionary,  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.  Previous  to  this  outrage,  he  suffer- 
ed every  species  of  insult,  contumely,  and  re- 
proach. He  was  abused  as  a  villain,  and  hissed 
at  in  the  streets,  not  by  mere  rabble,  but  by  the 
great  vul^dr ;  by  merchants  from  their  stores, 
and  individuals  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen.  By 
such  characters  his  chapel  was  surrounded,  and 
partly  filled,  on  Sunday  the  5ih  October,  1823. 

*  Kain?'s  Sketches. 

*  F-- star's  "  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance. 
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Thin  glass  bottles  had  been  previously  prepared 
and  til  led  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  assafoetida, 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  they  were  thrown  with 
great  violence  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and 
one  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  preacher;  and 
during  the  whole  service,  stones  were  rattling 
against  the  chapel  from  every  quarter.  On  the 
next  Sabbath  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
assembled,  "  breathing  out  threatenines  and 
slaughter ;"  and  from  20  to  30  of  the  gentlemen- 
mob  planted  themselves  around  the  pulpit  appa- 
rently ready  for  any  mischief.  Men  wearing 
masks,  and  having  swords  and  pistols,  came 
galloping  down  the  street  and  presenting  their 
pistols,  fired  them  at  the  door;  and  it  was  oriai- 
nally  designed  to  have  fire  crackers  amons  the 
females,  to  set  their  clothes  oo  fire.  At  length,  on 
Sabbath,  the  19lh,  this  execrable  mob,  consisting 
of  nearly  200  gentlemen,  and  others,  again  assem- 
bled, with  hammers,  saws,  hatchets,  crows,  and 
every  other  necessary  implement ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  lamps,  benches,  pews, 
pulpit,  and  even  the  walls,  were  completely  de- 
molished. They  entered  the  dwelling-housa 
broke  the  windows  and  doors,  threw  out  the 
crockery  ware,  chopped  up  tables,  chairs,  and 
every  article  of  furniture  ;  tore  the  manuscripts 
of  the  preacher,  and  destroyed  a  library  of  more 
than  300  volumes.  All  this  was  done  under  the 
light  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt being  made  to  check  them  either  by  the 
civil  or  military  authorities — while  the  unfortu- 
nate preacher,  with  his  wife  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy,  had  to  flee  to  a  neighbouring  island 
to  save  his  life !  Such  is  the  tolerant  and  hu- 
mane conduct  of  gentlemen  Protestants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  !  gentlemen  who  would,  no 
doubt,  consider  it  very  unhandsome  were  they  to 
be  compared  to  Goths  and  Vandals,  or  to  the 
rude  and  barbarous  savages  of  Papua  or  New 
Holland.* 

About  the  same  period,  the  authorities  of  De- 
merara  set  on  foot  a  persecution  against  Mr. 
Smith,  Missionar-;  mom  the  London  Society, 
under  various  pretexts  :  but  his  real  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  his  persecutors,  was,  his  unwearied  zeai 
in  instructing  the  negroes  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
court-martial,  in  the  face  of  every  principle  of 
justice  :  he  died  in  prison,  was  refused  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  Christian  burial,  and  his  friends  were 
prohibited  from  erecting  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  laid.  The  whole  details  of 
this  transaction  present  a  scene  of  savage  bar- 
barity, created  by  the  lust  of  gain,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

In  Switzerland,  which   was  formerly  the  head 

•  For  a  more  particular  detail  of  these  exccr3.1;le 
transactions,  see"  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  forl8-2-l:"  and  the  debates  in  ParilatnenJ 
in  1825. 
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quarters  ofProleslanlism,  llie  demon  of  religions 
ptTscrulion  lias  a;;iiiii  reared  ils  lieail.  The 
coimcil  of  stale  of  llie  Pays  de  Vaud,  al  ihe  iii- 
5li:;alioii  of  tlf  clergy,  on  January  16,  ISJj, 
pubU>hed  a  decree,  "  p'oliihiiing,  under  tlio 
penally  nf  severe  fines  aiia  iin|iri8onments,  ail 
nieetin«s  fiir  religious  worslii|)  ur  insl'uclion, 
oilier  tliun  iliose  of  the  £.slabli»hed  Cliurcli  :" 
and  ill  llie  following  May,  another  decree  was 
issued,  which  denounces  "fines,  imprisonniinl, 
or  banishment,  upon  the  most  private  kind  of 
religious  assembly,  or  even  the  adniissiim  of  a 
single  visiter  to  family  worship."  In  pursuance 
of  these  disgraceful  laws,  several  ministers  and 
private  Christians  of  high  character  for  piety  and 
acquirements,  have  been  banished  from  the  Can- 
Ion,  some  I'or  one  and  some  for  two  years^-cut 
off  from  all  means  of  subsistence,  unless  possess- 
ed of  independent  fortunes,  and  left  perhaps  lo 
starve  and  perish  in  foreign  lands.  If  they  re- 
turned before  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  it 
is  said  {hm  death  is  the  punishment  to  be  inflict 
ed.  One  poor  man,  a  school-master,  in  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel,  has  been  condemned 
to  ten  years'  banishment.  He  was  brought  out 
from  prison,  tied  with  cords,  and  compelled  to 
kneel  in  the  snow  in  the  public  square  to  hear  his 
scr.tciice  read.  His  crime  was,  gathering  toge- 
ther a  few  fellow  Christians  in  his  own  house, 
and  there  having  the  Lord's  supper  administer- 
ed by  a  regularly  ordained  minister!* 

And  is  England  pure  from  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution and  intolerance  ?  Let  us  see. — At  Ken- 
neridge  in  Dorsetshire  a  worthy  and  excellent 
individual,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  denomi- 
nation, had  attended  on  a  green,  where  20  or  30 
persons  usually  congregated,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  listen  to  the  truths  he  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  declare.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
approached  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  com- 
manded him  to  desist.  The  preacher  took  no 
notice  of  the  command  and  proceeded  to  read  his 
text.  The  clergyman  then  commanded  the 
lithing-man  to  seize  him.  He  was  directed  to 
be  conveyed  to  Wareham  jail  ;  and  to  every 
question  the  preacher  put,  as  lo  the  ground  of  his 
being  seized  upon,  the  reverend  and  worOty  cler- 
gyman only  replied  by  the  brandishing  of  his 
stick. — Instances  have  occurred  in  which  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  have  refused  to  bury 
the  dead.  At  Chidds  Ercal,  in  Shropshire,  the 
child  of  a  poor  man  was  refused  interment,  and 
the  father  was  obliged  lo  carry  it  six  miles,  be- 
fore it  could  be  laid  at  rest  in  its  mother  earth. 
— At  Calsfield,  in  Sussex,  a  similar  act  of  in- 
famy was  committed. — At  the  moment  when  the 
bell  had  lolled,  when  the  earth  was  to  fall  heavily 
upon  the  coffin,  containing  the  only  remains  of 
the  being  that  affection  had  endeared,  and  when 

Seea  pamplilet  on  this  subject  by  Dr.PyeSmlth. 
=5ec  also  Cons-  Mag.  for  June,  1825,  and  other  peri- 
tU.  J  worli;^  of  that  date. 


rJioso  who  stood  by  needed  ail  iLo  .-^/nr-Alationi 
that  religion  can  supply — at  tliiii  moment  the 
clt-rgymaii  appeared,  but  advanced  only  to  give 
pain  lo  the  mmirners,  and  to  agonize  a  parent's 
heart,  by  saying,  "  Now  that  you  have  waited  an 
hour  till  it  suited  me  to  come,  I  will  not  inter 
your  child  !  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  Dis- 
senters — take  your  child  some  where  else — take 
it  where  you  please — but  hero  it  shall  not  lie  iu. 
consecrated  ground."  And,  in  faci,  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  child  away  eleven  miles 
from  the  abode  of  iis  parents,  and  from  the  place 
that  gave  it  birih,  befire  it  could  find  repose  in 
its  kindred  dusl. — Al  Mevagissev,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  the  vicar  refused  to  allow  the  corpse 
of  a  Dissenter  to  be  brought  witliin  llie  church, 
and,  therefore,  read  the  burial  service  in  ihe  open 
air;  but,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  read  only 
a  part  of  that  service,  and  omitted  the  most 
beautiful  portion. — Such  a  power  appears  to  be 
conceded  to  the  clergy  by  the  laws  of  the  church ; 
but  the  spirit  which  gave  it  existence  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  sjiirit  of  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance. At  Wellingborough,  a  clergyman,  in  op- 
position to  a  custom  which  had  been  established 
for  sixty  years,  issued  orders,  that  no  bell  should 
toll  when  a  Dissenter  expired.  He  boldly  avow- 
ed, "  that  he  never  would  permit  the  passing  bell 
to  be  rung  for  a  Dissenter,  even  in  the  event  of 
an  interment  in  the  church-yard;  that  whilst  he 
held  the  curacy,  no  bell  of  his  church  should 
ever  toll  for  a  Dissenter ;  and  that  he  would  not 
even  permit  the  bells  to  ring  for  a  marriage  whero 
the  parties  were  Dissenters."  In  reference  lo 
this  case,  an  apjieal  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  this  Well- 
ingborough curate. — At  Newport  Pagnel,  two 
persons  of  decent  appearance,  teachers  of  Bap- 
tist Societies,  were  collecting  subscri|)lions  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship. — Aftet 
arriving  at  the  residence  of  the  parish  clergyman, 
they  were  taken  before  a  clerical  magistrate,  who 
upon  the  oath  of  the  other  clergyman,  that  they 
were  rogues  and  vagrants,  committed  them  to 
Aylesbury  jail ;  where  they  were  confined  (or 
three  weeks  in  common  with  the  basest  felons  ; 
among  convicted  thieves  of  the  most  abandoned 
character; — nay,  more,  they  were  sentenced  to 
the  Iread-mill,  and  kept  at  hard  labour  there, 
though,  during  the  whole  time,  one  of  them  was 
afflicted  with  spilling  of  blood.  Their  papers 
were  seized  upon  ;  their  money  was  taken  from 
them  ;  and  by  means  of  it  the  expense  of  sending 
them  to  prison  was  defrayed.* 

All  the  above-stated  instances,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  description,  occured  within 
the  limits  of  the  year  1824;  and  every  year  since 

•The  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  detail  of 
these  cases,  in  the  "  Address  of  John  Wllks,  Es^  nl 
the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Protestanl  Pn- 
ciety  for  the  Protection  of  religious  Liberty,  in 
May,  1835. 
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the  "  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Li- 
berty" was  formed,  similar  instances,  some  of 
theni  of  a  itt^re  barbarous  nature,  have  been 
orought  foruh  to  public  view.  And,  were  it  not 
(or  the  pt.jieo'.ioii  which  this  Society  affords  to  the 
victims  of  iutoleraiice,  it  l«  highly  probable,  that 
veiaUous  persecutions,  insuhs,  fines,  and  irapri- 
sonra'ints,  on  acco<int  of  differences  in  relisious 
opinions,  would  be  much  more  common  than  ihev 
now  are.  Were  such  individuals  as  those  to 
whom  we  have  now  alluded,  permitted,  by  the 
laws  of  our  country,  to  carry  their  intolerant 
spirit  to  its  utmost  eitent,  Dissenters  would  have 
no  security  either  for  their  properly  or  their 
lives;  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield  would  airain  be 
kindled,  to  torture  the  souls,  and  to  consume  the 
bijdies,  of  all  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  dog- 
mas of  a  national  church. 

After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  such  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  is 
diametrically  opoosite  to  every  principle  that 
(lervades  the  Chrisiian  system :  and  there  cannot 
be  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of  iis  spirit  and 
tendencv,  than  to  ascribe  such  dispositions  and 
conduct  to  the  genius  of  that  religion  which  lu- 
TOLERASCE  has  thoujht  proper  to  a^ume.  Can 
a  single  instance  be  produced  of  a  persecuting 
spirit  in  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  that  of 
anv  one  of  his  ap-^tles  I  When  he  •'  was  reviled, 
he  reviled  not  again  ;  and  when  he  suffered,  he 
threateaed  not ;  and  he  solemnly  rebuked  his  fol- 
lowers when  the  least  symptom  of  intolerance  or 
revense  was  dispiaved.  Can  a  religion,  which 
commands  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves 
— to  be  kindly  affectionate  one  towards  another 
— to  love  our  enemies — to  do  good  to  them  that 
bate  us — to  bless  them  that  curse  us — and  to 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us,"— can 
such  a  religion  be  suppyosed  to  give  the  least 
countenance  to  actions  that  are  both  intolerant 
and  inhumane?  If  the  religion  of  Christ  have 
any  one  prominent  object  which  distinjuishes  it 
from  all  odiers.  it  is  this — to  unite  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  and  affectionate  society  ;  and 
such  an  object  is  altogether  incompatible  with 
resentment,  intolerance,  or  persecution  in  anv 
sha^.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know,"  savs 
Jesu«,  "  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
ano'her." 


Here  I  must  close  the  illustration  ofthe  moral 
state  of  mankind,  though  they  might  have  been 
carried  to  a  much  greater  eitent.  Thev  present 
to  every  benevolent  mind  a  gloomy  picture  ofthe 
mora!  aspect  ofthe  human  race,  and  of  the  de- 
pravity which  the  principle  of  malevolence  car- 
ries in  its  train.  It  is  a  picture  which  shows  us 
that  those  moraJ  principles  and  laws  which  the 
Creator  intended  to  promote,  the  felicitv  of  all 
wiirlds,  nave  never  yst  been  brought  into  fiill  ef- 


fect in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  ;iic- 
ture,  however,  from  which  we  oui>ht  not  to  turn 
away  our  eyes.  It  sets  before  us  the  evils  which 
require  to  be  counteracted,  and  the  obstacleis 
which  must  be  surmounted,  before  the  principles 
of  malignity  be  extirpated,  and  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  system  take  root  in  the 
world.  But  such  views  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  moral  worl  J,  so  far  from  operatino  as  seda- 
tives, ought  to  stimulate  us  to  exert  every  ener- 
gy, and  to  use  every  judicious  and  powerful 
mean,  which  has  a  tendency  lo  promote  the  ac- 
complishmen'  of  this  important  object. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  pre- 
sented before  the  eye  ofthe  reader  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  alluring  picture  ;  but  "  facts  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  there  is  no  resisting  the  force  ofthe 
evidence  which  they  adduce, — I  intend  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  dark  shades  of  this  picture,  by 
exhibiting  some  faint  radiations  of  truth  and  be- 
nevolence which  are  still  visible  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding gl  x>m.  For,  amidst  the  moral  darkness 
which  has  so  long  covered  the  earth,  some  streaks 
of  celestial  light  have  always  been  visible;  and 
the  dawning  of  a  bri£hter  dav  now  begins  to 
gild  our  horizon.  Substantial  knowledge  is  now 
beginninn  to  diffuse  its  benijn  influence  on  all 
ranks  :  the  shackles  of  despotism  are  bursting 
asunder ;  the  darkness  of  superstition  is  gradu- 
ally dispelling  ;  the  spirit  of  f)ersecution  is  ix)mo 
do^vn  and  powerfully  opposed  by  the  force  of 
truth  and  of  common  sense,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  beginning  t»  be  generallv  recog- 
nised. Philanthropic  institutions  of  various  de- 
scriptions have  been  established,  education  is 
extending  its  beneficial  effects;  the  instruction 
of  the  young  is  becoming  an  object  of  more  ge- 
nera] attention  ;  philosophical  institutions,  village 
libraries,  and  associations  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, are  rapidly  organizing;  Bible  and 
missionary  societies  are  extending  their  influence 
through  every  portion  of  the  religious  world,  and 
Christianity  is  now  beginning  to  display  its  be- 
neficent energies  on  distant  continents,  aixl  the 
islands  of  the  ocean. — But,  instead  of  entering 
into  details  in  the  illustration  of  these  and  si- 
milar effects  which  have  always,  in  a  greater  or 
Ir-ss  degree,  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  I  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  refer 
the  reader  to  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Rvan, 
"  On  the  History  of  the  effects  of  Religion  on 
Mankind." 

Here  a  question  may  be  proposed  bv  some  ot 
my  readers, — Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world,  in  their  present  depraved 
state,  to  a  genera!  observance  of  the  laws  of  be- 
nevolence which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work  ?  To  such  a  question 
I  would  reply, — TVhatever  man  has  done,  man 
mat/  do.  Amidst  the  depravity  and  the  dark- 
ness with  which  the  earth  has  been  generally  en- 
veloped, individuals    have  occasionally  arisen 
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who  have  shone  as  lights  in  the  moral  world,  and 
exiiibiled  briglil  pallerns  of  ChrisDan  tfni|»!r  and 
of  active  beneficence.  The  Ajiosile  Paul  had 
his  mind  imbued  uiih  a larj;e  portion  of  the  spirit 
uf  love.  He  voluntarily  embarked  in  a  lour  of 
benevolence  through  the  natiuns  ;  and  in  spite  of 
rcjiroaches,  persecutions,  stripes  and  imprison- 
menls  ;  in  the  midst  of  "  perils  in  the  waters, 
perils  of  robbers,  perils  by  his  own  countrymen, 
perils  in  the  city,  and  perils  in  the  wilderness;" 
and  in  the  face  of  every  danger,  and  of  death  it- 
self, he  prosecuted,  with  a  noble  heroism,  his  la- 
bour of  love,  purely  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  All  the  Apostles  en- 
gaged in  the  same  benevolent  undertaking  ;  they 
sacrificed  every  private  interest,  every  selfish 
consideration  ;  "  neillier  counted  they  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves,  so  that  they  might  finish 
their  course  with  joy,"  ati(i  be  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  many  distinguished 
individuals  have  arisen,  who  have  reflected  ho- 
nour on  our  species.  The  name  of  Howard  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  the  annals  of  philanthropy,  (see  p.  20.) 
This  excellent  man,  and  truly  [)hilanthro(iic cha- 
racter, devoted  his  time,  his  strength,  his  genius, 
his  literary  acquisitions,  and  his  fortune,  and 
finally  sacrificed  his  life,  in  the  pursuits  of  human- 
ity, and  in  the  unwearied  prosecution  of  active 
benevolence.  He  travelled  over  every  country 
in  Europe  and  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Asia, 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  in  order 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  of  pain,  and 
to  devise  schemes  for  the  relief  of  human  wretch- 
edness wherever  it  existed  ;  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  scheme  of  benevolence,  the  energies 
of  his  mill  1  were  so  completely  absorbed,  that 
"  he  never  suffered  himself,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
diverted  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  even  by  the 
most  attractive  of  those  objects  which  formerly 
possessed  all  their  most  powerful  influence  upon 
his  curiosity  and  his  taste."* 

The  late  Walter  Venning,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  denominated,  by  Prince  Galitzin,  the  second 
Howard,  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  with  the  most  fervent  Christian 
zeal,  devoted  his  short,  but  useful  life,  to  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  thousands  of  wretched 
individuals  who  "  were  ready  to  perish."  He 
withdrew  himself  from  the  ordinary  round  of 
genteel  society,  and  declined  all  commercial  bu- 
siness, that  he  might  devote  the  whole  energies 
of  his  soul  to  benevolent  occupations.  He  com- 
menced his  philanthropic  career,  by  co-operating 
in  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for  improve- 
ment of  Prison  discipline,''  which  was  formed 
in  London  in   1816  ;  and  afterwards  visited  the 

•  For  a  particular  account  of  the  labours  of  this 
eininent  philanthropist,  see  Brown's  "  Memoirs  of 
Bie  public  and  private  life  of  John  Howard." 


prisons  in  Pclcrsburgli,  Novogorod,  Tver,  Mow- 
cow,  and  other  cities  in  the  Russian  empire 
The  prisons,  hospitals,  work-houses,  mad  hoiisc.i, 
houses  of  correction,  and  the  abodes  of  miserv 
of  every  descripiioii  in  Petersburgh,  were  visilcJ 
by  him,  day  afier  day  :  "  and  many  a  prisonoi, 
bowed  down  w  itii  affliction  and  iron,  w^s  cheered, 
instructed,  and  saved  by  his  ministrations;"  for 
his  philanthropy  extended  both  to  the  bodies 
and  to  the   souls  of  men."  + 

Many  other  examples  might  be  produced  from 
the  annals  of  our  times,  and  of  illustrious  charac- 
ters, presently  existing,  to  demonstrate,  that  a 
noble  and  disinterested  benevolence  is  a  princi- 
ple, capable  of  being  exercised  even  in  the  (ire- 
sent  degenerated  slate  of  the  iiihabilanis  of  our 
world.  We  finil  parents  some  times  displaying 
a  high  degree  of  benevolent  feeling  towards  their 
offspring,  and  sacrificing  their  ease,  and  their 
personal  interests,  in  order  to  secure  iheir  health, 
their  happiness,  and  enjoyments.  We  find  bo- 
som friends  like  David  and  Jonathan,  and  Ivke 
Damon  and  Pythias,  rejoicing  in  the  welfaie  of 
each  other,  and  encountering  difl^culties  and 
dangers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  objects 
of  their  friendship.  What,  then,  should  hinder 
such  dispositions  from  becoming  universal? 
What  should  hinder  them  from  being  transferred 
to  all  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings,  with 
whom  we  may  have  occasion  to  correspond,  or  tc 
associate?  Would  not  the  universal  exercise  of 
such  dispositions  be  highly  deaitable?  would  i; 
not  tend  to  banish  war  and  discord  from  the 
world,  and  promote  peace  on  the  earth,  and  good 
will  among  men  ?  Why,  then,  are  such  disposi- 
tions so  seldom  displayed  ?  Not  because  the 
universal  exercise  of  them  is  a  thing  impossible  ; 
but  because  men,  actuated  by  selfishness,  are 
unwilling  to  give  full  scope  to  the  benevolent  af- 
fections ;  because  they  have  never  yet  employed 
all  the  requisite  means  for  bringing  them  into 
full  operation.  If  all  the  energies  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  all  the  treasures  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  fostering  malignant  passions,  and  in 
promoting  contentions  and  warfare,  had  been 
devoted  to  the  great  object  of  cultivating  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  distributing  happiness 
among  men  ;  the  moral  and  physical  aspect  of 
onr  world  would  long  ago  have  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  now  wears. 

The  philanthropic  individuals,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  were  men,  whose  actions  were  some- 
times blended  with  the  failings  and  imperfections 
incident  to  degenerated  humanity  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  ruled  supreme  over  all  the 
subordinate  affections ;  and  if  the  world  were 
peopled  with  such  men,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfections which  attached  to  them,  society,  in 
every  land,  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
moral  paradise,  and  form  an  image  of  the  har~ 

•  Mr.  Venning  died  In  Peter»l)urgh,  In  1821,  inthfl 
fortieth  year  of  his  age. 
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mony  and  felicity  of  "the  saints  in  light." 
Every  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
liiiure  state,  fondly  imagines  that  he  shall  enjoy 
happiness  in  that  stale.  But,  whence  is  his 
happiness  to  arise  in  the  future  world,  but  from 
the  exercise  of  those  dispositions  which  the  law 
of  God  .'equires?  And  if  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volent dispositions  be  essentially  requisite  for 
securing  supreme  felicity  in  the  eternal  state, 
their  cultivation,  even  in  the  present  world, 
must  be  an  indispensable  duty,  in  order  to  our 
preparation  for  the  employments  of  the  celestial 
world.  For  it  is  a  law  of  the  Creator,  which  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  that  "  without  holiness, 
110  man  can  see  the  Lord."  And  whenever  the 
requisite  means  are  employed  for  the  cultivation 
of  holy  and  beneficent  dispositions,  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  our  labour  will  be  crowned  with 
success.  For  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  is  promised  to  accompany  the  use  of  every 
proper  mean,  so  as  to  render  it  effectual  for 
counteractmg  the  effects  of  moral  evil,  and  for 
promoting  the  renovation  of  the  world. 

We  have  examples  before  us,  not  only  of  a 
few  insulated  individuals,  but  of  societies, 
where  the  principle  of  benevolence,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  pervades  the  whole  mass.  The 
people  who  have  been  denominated  Quakers, 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  their  humane 
and  peaceable  dispositions,  their  probity  and 
hospitality  to  each  other,  the  cheerfulness  of 
their  manners,  their  opposition  to  war,  and  the 
active  zeal  which  they  have  displayed  in  contri- 
buting to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  Mora- 
vians s.re  a.\so  tlisl'ingmshed  for  their  affectionate 
intercourse  with  each  other,  the  liberality  of 
their  dispositions,  the  peaceableness  of  their 
tempers,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  lives, 
and  their  missionary  efforts  for  evangelizing  the 
heathen  world.*     Would  to  God  that  the  whole 


■  The  following  anecdote,  is  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  mnny  of  the  Moravians,  or  Hernhutters 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.— In  a  late  warin  Ger- 
many, a  captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  out  on  a 
foraging  party.  He  i-ut  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troop,  and  marched  to  the  quarter  assigneii  him.  It 
was  a  solitary  valky,  in  which  hardly  any  thing  hut 
woods  was  to  be  f.een.  In  the  midst  stood  a  little 
cottage ;  on  perceiving  it  he  rode  up,  and  knocked  at 
the  door;  out  ci/tr,.e3  an  ancient  Hernhutter  with  a 
beard  silvered  0'' age.  "  Fatlier,"  says  the  olTicer, 
■'  show  me  a  field  where  I  can  set  my  troopers  a 
foraging."  "  Piesently,"  replied  the  Hernhutter. 
The  good  old  man  walked  before,  and  conducted 
them  out  of  the  valley.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
march,  they  found  a  field  of  barley.  "There  is  the 
very  thins;  we  want,"  says  the  captain. — "Have  pa- 
tience for  a  very  few  minutes,"  replied  the  guide, 
"and  you  shall  be  satisfied."  They  went  on,  and 
about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  farther, 
they  arrived  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop 
immediately  dismounted,  cut  down  the  gram,  truss- 
ed it  up,  and  remounted.  The  officer  upon  this,  says 
to  his  conductor,  "  Father,  you  have  given  yourself 
and  us  unnecessary  trouble ;  the  first  field  was  much 
better  than  this."  "  Very  true,  Sir,"  replied  tlie  good 
old  man.     "  But  it  was  not  mine."  —Here  we  have  a 


world  were  duakers  and  Moravians,  notwith- 
standing their  peculiarities  of  opinion  !  With 
all  their  foibles  and  imperfections,  society  would 
then  wear  a  more  beautiful  and  alluring  aS|iecl 
than  it  has  ever  yet  done  ;  peace  and  industry 
would  be  promoted  :  the  fires  of  persecution 
would  be  quenched  ;  philanthropy  would  go  forth 
among  the  nations,  distributing  a  thousand 
blessings,  and  the  people  would  learn  war,  no 
more. 


I   intend    in   this  place,  to  inquire   into  the 

ME.INS  BY  WHICH  THE  PRACTICE  OF  CHRIS" 
TIAN  MORALITY  MIGHT    BE  PROMOTED.       But 

I  find  that  this  is  a  subject  which  would  require 
a  distinct  volume  for  its  illustration.  At  present, 
I  can  suggest  only  two  or  three  hints. 

In  the  first  place.  The  intellectual  instruction 
of  the  young,  should  be  an  tjbject  of  universal  at- 
tention, both  in  public  and  private.  For  true 
knowledge  is  the  spring  of  all  religious  emotions, 
and  of  all  virtuous  actions.  By  intellectual  in- 
struction, I  do  not  mean  merely  a  series  of  exer- 
cises in  spelling,  pronouncing,  parsing,  constru- 
ing, writing,  and  fiauring  ;  but  a  communication 
of  the  elements  of  thought,  and  of  clear  and  ex- 
tensive conceptions  of  the  physical  and  moral  re- 
lations of  the  universe. — 2.  The  moral  instruc- 
tiop  of  the  young  should' be  an  object  of  particu- 
lar and  incessant  attention.  Moral  instruction 
should  be  inculcated,  not  merely  by  a  reiteration 
of  dry  precepts,  maxims,  and  abstract  doctrines, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  details  and  flimsy  senti- 
ments contained  in  fictitious  narratives;  but  by 
a  pointed  and  pacific  reference  to  real  facts  ;  as 
exhibited  in  the  Sacred  History,  the  annals  of 
nations,  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  family,  and  of 
general  society.  I  would  expect  no  greater  as- 
sistance in  the  work  of  moral  instruction  from 
the  religious  novels  with  which  the  Christian 
world  is  now  deluged,  than  I  would  do  from  a 
circulation  of  the  Pious  Frauds  which  were  so 
common  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  In 
schools,  and  in  families,  every  thing  which  has  a 
tendency,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  foster 
pride,  envy,  contention,  revenge,  and  other  ma- 
lignant affections,  should  be  firmly  and  sedu- 
lously discouraged  and  counteracted;  and  higher 
rewards  (if  rewards  be  expedient)  should  in 
every  instance,  be  bestowed  on  the  individual 
who  cultivates  and  displays  benevolent  affections, 

beatiful  practical  exhibition  o{  love  to  m/rneig'hbmir, 
and  of  calm  resignation  to  the  providential  dispen- 
sations of  God.  How  few  professed  Christians  have 
been  found  acting  in  this  manner'  And  yet  1  doubt 
not,  tha',  this  good  man  would  experience  more  true 
satisfaction  in  the  temper  and  conduct  he  displayed, 
than  if  lie  had  offered  resistance,  practised  dissimu- 
lation, or  set  them  to  plunder  his  neighbour's  field. 
A  number  of  disinterested  actions  such  as  this, 
would  contribute  more  powerfully  to  the  support  ot 
the  Christian  cause  than  a  thousand  theological 
disputes,  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  temper  with 
which  they  have  been  most  frequently  conducted. 
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than  on  him  who  is  dislingiiislicd  merely  for  in- 
lelleciunl  acqtiireinrnts.  Hitherto,  a  more  de- 
ci'led  preference  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
whit  is  lermeti  genius  than  to  moral  nccomplisli- 
nients. — 3.  Instiiulicms  shoii\</  be  formed  forrom- 
mimicalinj:  literary  and  scientific  knowjediie, 
blended  with  moral  and  relii;iuus  instructions,  to 
persons  of  both  sexes,  ami  of  every  rank  and  age, 
from  fifteen  years  and  u|iwards,  particularly  lo 
tpprentices.  journeymen,  clerks,  sho[>-keepers, 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  into 
action  the  eneri;ies  of  their  minds,  and  for  pre- 
Tenting  the  growth  of  habits  of  dissipation.  In 
such  institutions,  the  manifestation  of  benevolent 
affections,  and  propriety  of  moral  conduct,  should 
be  made  the  conditions  of  enjoying  the  instruc- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  association. — 4.  In 
connexion  with  these  and  other  means,  the  cause 
of  practical  morality  would  be  powerfully  promot- 
ed, were  the  ministers  of  religion,  among  all 
parties,  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  discussion 
of  moral  subjects,  on  Christian  principles,  instead 
of  confining  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
doctrinal  discussions.  Religion  is  not  a  system 
merely  of  speculative  and  m'-taphysical  truths, 
nor  does  it  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  myste- 
rious facts,  or  incomprehensible  dogmas  ;  but  it 
is  a  rational  and  tangible  subject,  addressed  to 
the  reason,  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore,  its  illustrati' ns 
should  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  facts  of  Sacred 
History,  the  system  of  nature,  and  from  the  ex- 
isting objects,  scenes,  and  associations  with 
which  we  are  connected.— A  much  greater  de- 
gree of  animation,  and  of  energy,  than  is  now 
displayed  in  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  is  also 
requisite  for  arresting  the  attention,  and  riveting 
impressions  of  moral  and  religious  truths  upon 
the  mind.  If  fewer  sermons  were  delivered,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  intellectual  energy  concentrat- 
ed in  each  discourse  ,  and  if  preachers,  particu- 
larly among  Dissenters,  had  fewer  discourses  to 
compose,  and  more  time  for  taking  an  ample  in- 
tellectual range  through  the  system  of  nature,  of 
Providence,  and  of  revelation,  a  more  powerful 
efl^ect  would  undoubtedly  be  produced  on  the 
Christian  world,  and  upon  all  who  occasionally 
attend  on  the  ministrations  of  religion. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  all  such  means  ought  to 
be  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer  to  the  "Fa- 
ther of  lights,"  and  dependence  on  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  But  without  the 
application  of  all  the  energetic  means  which  rea- 
son and  revelation  suggest,  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude,  and  it  would  be  presumption  lo  ex- 
pect, that  the  influences  of  heaven  will  descend 
upon  the  moral  world.  For  it  appears,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  be  one  part  of  the  plan  of  the  divine 
procedure,  that  human  agents  shall  be  the  means 
of  enlightening  each  other,  and  of  promoting  the 
n-mration  of  the  world,  as  "  workers  together 
With  tiod." 


CONCLUSIONS    FROM    THE    GENERAL     PRfRL'I' 
PLE8    ILLUSTRATED    IN    THIS    VOLUME. 

If  the  general  train  of  sentiment  which  runs 
through  tlie  preceding  discussions  and  illustra- 
tions be  admitted,  the  following  conclLsions  may 
be  deduced  respecting, 

I.  The  subject  of  preaching,  and  the  grand 
aim  which  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  their  dis- 
courses, ought  always  to  have  in  view.*  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it  is  the  great  object  of 
revelation  to  bring  into  practical  operation  the 
principles  of  love  to  God  and  lo  man :  and,  it  is 
obvious,  that, what  is  the  main  object  of  Christian- 
ity to  accomplish,  ought  lo  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
every  Christian  preacher.  It  is  not  merely  to 
convert  men  to  the  belief  of  certain  opinions,  or 
to  induce  them  lo  embrace  the  peculiarities  of  a 
party.  It  is,  that  they  may  "  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,"  and,  "  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light" — it  is,  that 
they  may  "  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  the 
present  evil  world  ;"  and  be  "  united  together 
in  tow,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection." — Meta- 
physical disquisitions,  respecting  dogmas  in  reli- 
gion, have  very  little  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
heart,  and  to  promote  benevolent  dispositions 
and  afl^ections.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  fre- 
quently produced  a  temper  of  mind  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  have 
led  multitudes  to  pique  themselves  on  the  sup- 
posed purity  of  their  ()rofession,  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  creed,  and  to  point  at  others  as  heretics, 
and  subverters  of  the  gospel,  on  accouni  of  some 
slight  differences  in  sentiment  about  a  particular 
doctrine  ;  while  they  themselves  have  never  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  heavenly  dispositions,  and 
to  display  that  charity  which  "  suffereih  long, 
and  is  kind,  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
thinkelh  no  evil."  There  are  certain  doctrines 
and  facts,  which  we  ought  always  to  recognise, 
and  to  keep  in  view  as  fundamental  axioms  in 
the  Christian  system  ; — such  as,  that  "  there  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  ana 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;"  that  "  he  died  for 
our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion ;"  that  "  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God;"  and  ihat  "  we  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."  But,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  expatiating  almost  exclusively  on  these  and 
similar  doctrines,  as  is  frequently  done,  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  morality;  since  they  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  rather  of  first  princi- 
ples in  religion,  than  as  topics  which  require  to 

*  Tlie  Author  originally  intended  to  Illustrate  this, 
and  the  following  conclusions,  at  considerable 
leneth,  and  to  enter  Into  a  variety  of  circumstantial 
details;  but,  as  the  Intended  illustrations  would  oc- 
cupy  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  and  as  the  work 
has  already  swelled  to  a  considerable  Eize,  he  If 
under  the  necessity  of  postponing  them  for  lh« 
present. 
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«e  provei]  by  laboured  and  diffused  arguments. 
Yet,  il  is  a  fact,  that  such  doctrines,  which  are 
only  the  means  of  religion,  have  been  expatiated 
upon  without  intermission,  as  if  the  simple  be- 
liel'  of  them  were  the  end  of  religion  ;  while  the 
great  moral  object  of  Christianity  has  been  eiiher 
entirely  overlooked,  or  thrown  into  the  shade. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  instructor  of  youth, 
who  confined  the  attention  of  his  pupil  solely  to 
the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  elementary  sounds,  and  then 
dismissed  him  with  a  general  exhortation,  to  ap- 
ply them  to  all  the  combinations  of  letters  and 
syllables  he  might  find  in  every  book?  Could 
we  ever  expect,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  such  a 
pupil  would  either  make  process  in  the  art  of 
reading,  or  use  it  as  the  medium  of  acquiring 
knowledge  1  And  what  shall  we  think  of  those 
who  do  little  more  than  attempt  to  explain  the 
axioms  of  the  Christian  system,  but  never  show 
their  bearings  on  the  scenery  of  real  life,  nor  en- 
deavour to  extend  our  views  of  the  providential 
operations  of  God,  and  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom ?  If  Christianity  consisted  merely  in  ab- 
stract disquisitions,  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
such  a  practice  might  be,  in  some  measure, 
defensible ;  but  since  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  practical  system,  il  is  next  to  trifling 
With  its  prominent  objects,  to  confine  the  range 
of  religious  discussions  within  so  narrow  bounds 
as  is  generally  done  by  many  of  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  term  evangelical ;  and  argues 
a  complete  foreetfulness  of  the  apostle's  exhorta- 
tion, "  Therefore,  leaving  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  to  perfection," 
tracing  first  principles  through  all  their  diversi- 
fied bearings  on  mortal  action,  and  on  Christian 
contemplation. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  preaching  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be,  to  investigate  the  numerous 
and  minute  ramifications  of  human  conduct ;  to 
"Explore  every  avenue  of  corruption  ;  to  endea- 
vour to  draw  forth  from  its  hiding-place  every 
immoral  principle  and  action,  which  exerts  its 
pernicious  influence  in  Christian  or  in  general 
society ;  and  with  all  the  powers  of  graphical 
description  we  can  command,  to  portray  them 
befljre  the  eyes  of  men,  in  all  their  repulsive 
features,  and  in  all  their  abominations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  ought  to  apply  the  touch-stone  of 
the  divine  law  to  every  unchristian  propensity 
and  practice;  to  exhibit  its  contrariety  to  the 
spirit  of  our  holy  religion  ;  to  show  how  the 
principle  of  love  ought  to  operate  in  every  given 
case  and  circumstance,  and  in  the  minutest  ac- 
tions of  human  life;  and  how  very  different  ef- 
fects would  be  produced,  were  the  principles  laid 
down  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  to  operate 
with  full  effect  throughout  every  department  of 
the  moral  world.  Unless  such  objects  be  gene- 
rally aimed  at,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  in  the 
course  of  public  instruction,  religion  will  be  apt 


to  degenerate  into  a  mere  figment,  or,  at  most, 
into  a  subject  of  wrangling,  or  a  matter  of  curi- 
ous speculation. 

Let  no  class  of  religionists  presume  to  tell  us, 
that,  if  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  b*! 
simply  declared.  Christian  morality  will  follow  as 
a  mailer  of  course  ;  and  that,  to  expatiate  on  any 
particular  branch  of  social  conduct,  is  to  dege- 
nerate into  legal  preaching.  If  this  principle 
were  to  be  admitted,  then  all  the  expostulations 
and  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  all  the  reproofs 
and  exhortations  of  the  apostles,  all  the  moral 
sermons  of  our  Saviour,  and  all  the  minute  di- 
rections in  reference  to  moral  conduct,  detailed 
in  every  epistle  to  the  Christian  churches,  may 
be  regarded  as  egregious  trifling.  If  it  be  one 
grand  design  of  revelation  to  restore  mankind 
from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  to  reinstate  them 
in  that  integrity  which  they  at  first  possessed  ; — 
if  it  was  the  chief  design  of"  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  to  bring  forth  into  action,  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
the  moral  law,  as  the  Lawgiver  himself  has  ex- 
pressly slated  ;  (Matt.  xxii.  37^0  ;) — if  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  inspired  strains  to  the  celebration  of  the  di- 
vine precepts,  (Psalm  cxix.  &c.  ;) — if  most  of  the 
sermons  and  parables  of  our  Saviour  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  same  important  subject ; — if 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  instructions  to  a  Christian 
minister,  enlarged  particularly  on  the  duties 
which  should  be  inculcated  on  the  various  ranks 
and  relations  of  men,  (Titus  ii.  iii.  ;) — if  all  the 
a[)ostolic  letters  to  the  Christian  churches  are 
full  of  minute  directions,  in  relation  to  every 
branch  of  moral  duty  ; — if  heaven  be  the  scene  of 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  where  ardent  affection 
towards  God,  and  towards  fellow-intelligences, 
ever  reigns — where  love,  peace,  and  harmony, 
eternally  prevail ; — if  the  happiness  of  that  world 
depend  upon  the  absence  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
attainment  of  moral  perfection; — if  the  present 
world  be  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  enjoyments 
of  that  happier  region  ; — if  this  preparation  con- 
sist in  having  the  principles  oflovetoGod  and 
to  man  interwoven  through  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  mind,  and  brought  forth  into  action  in  ,he 
diversified  scenes  of  civil  and  religious  i'jter- 
course  ; — if  such  important  effects  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, unless  by  laying  open  to  view  the  latent 
abominations  of  the  heart,  by  impelling  the  moral 
principles  of  the  gospel  through  all  the  avenues 
and  windings  of  the  human  passions  and  affec 
tions;  and  by  illustrating,  with  minute  particu- 
larity, every  subordinate  branch  of  Christian 
duty  ; — if  these  positions  be  admitted,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  duties  of  Christian  morality,  so  far 
from  being  thrown  into  an  obscure  corner,  ought 
to  occupy  3,  prominent  place  in  the  range  of  the 
ministration  of  every  Christian  minister,  who  is 
desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of  society, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  world. 
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More  to  the  absence  of  this  spirit,  thai  Chris- 
wans  stand  so  much  aloof  from  each  other,  than 
to  the  speculative  opinions  which  they  respec- 
tively maintain.  The  prevalent  disposition  for 
sneenno  at  other  denominations,  and  the  plea- 
sure ihat  seems  to  be  felt  in  laying  onen  their 
sores,  will  generally  be  found  to  proceed  Irom  a 
principle  of  pride,  and  of  self-conceit  in  regard 
to  our  own  favourite  opinions,  some  of  which, 
when  piobed  to  the  bottom,  will  be  found  as  rot- 
ten as  our  neighbour's.  Why  are  men  not  as 
much  disposed  to  pass  encomiums  on  what  is 
sound  in  the  opinions,  and  laudable  in  the  con- 
duct, of  other  parties,  as  they  are  to  censure  them 
for  minor  peculiarities  of  sentiment  ?  Why? 
Because  it  appears,  that  many  professed  Chris- 
tians take  more  delight  in  the  exercise  of  male- 
volent feelings  than  of  benevolent  affections  ;  and 
are  like  flies,  that  pass  over  the  sound  parts  of  a 
man's  body,  and  fix  upon  his  sores.  Till  such 
unchristian  dispositions  be  undermined,  and  tem- 
pers of  an  opposite  description  pervade  the  ranks 
of  Christian  society,  we  can  expect  no  cordial 
nor  lasting  union  in  the  visible  church,  however 
many  ingenious  schemes  may  be  formed,  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  event.  For  every  etfect 
must  have  an  adequate  cause  :  this  cause  will  be 
found  to  consist  more  in  ihe  afliection  than  in 
opinion ;  and  a  union  formed  on  an  apparent 
coincidence  of  sentiment,  unmingled  with  ardent 
love  and  affection,  would  be  unworthy  of  ttie 
naije,  and  would  soon  be  dissolved. 

It  can  form  no  decisive  mark  ofa  man's  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  recognises  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  Baptists  or  Ptedo-Baptists,  of  Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians,  or  Independents;  it  is  a 
matter,  comparatively  of  little  injportance, 
whether  a  man  believes  that  Christ  was  an  ac- 
tual or  a  virtual  Mediator  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  whether  he  be  designated  the  Son  of  God 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  or  of  his  nature;  whether 
or  not  we  be  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin;  whether 
the  transaction  which  passed  between  him  and 
his  Creator,  should  be  viewed  as  a  law,  or  as  a 
covenant;  whether  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
should  be  administered  by  dipping,  or  by  sprin- 
kling, &c.  &c. — But  it  is,  unquestionably,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  higliest  moment,  both  to  the  person 
himself,  and  to  Christian  society,  that  his  temper, 
affections,  and  conduct,  should  be  in  unison  with 
the  holy  law  of  God,  and  that  he  should  display 
the  love  which  it  requires,  in  all  his  social,  com- 
mercial, domestic,  and  Christian  intercourses  ; — 
and  if  such  dispositions  and  conduct  were  univer- 
sally to  prevail  among  the  various  denominations 
ol  the  religious  world,  union  would  soon  follow, 
iS  a  matter  of  course. — If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
behold  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  church  ce- 
■nented,  let  us  cultivate,  with  ardour,  those 
Amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions  which  our 
j«nevolent  religion  inculcates,  and  be  more 
•nxious  to  correct  our  own   mental  and  moral 


aberrations,  than  to  magnify  the  errors  and  the 
faults  of  others.  Let  us  make  every  allowance 
lor  the  effects  which  education,  habit,  temper 
local  circumstances,  and  particular  associations, 
may  have  produced  on  the  opinions  of  our  sup- 
posed erring  brethren  ;  and  let  us  consider,  that 
we  ourselves,  had  ue  been  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances,  might  have  imbibed  the  same 
sentiments.  Let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  clear 
and  well-defined  ideas  on  every  subject  connect- 
ed wiih  religion  ;  that  we  may  not  coniend  about 
trifles,  about  mere  abstract  ideas,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  particular  terms  or  phrases.  Let  ua 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  and  prominent 
objects  of  revelatioii,  and  on  all  the  subordinate 
active  means  by  which  they  may  be  promoted. 
Let  us  consider  religion  as  consisting  more  in 
action,  than  in  speculation.  Let  our  love  to 
Christian  brethren  be  founded,  not  so  much  on  a 
general  coincidence  of  opinion,  as  on  the  resem- 
olance  they  bear  to  the  Divine  image  ;  and  then 
we  may  confidently  expect,  that  that  period  wil. 
soon  approach,  when  the  saints  of  God  "  shall  see 
eve  to  eye,"  in  reference  to  all  the  grand  bearings 
of  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  when  the  name  of 
Jehovah  shall  bo  one  throughout  all  the  earth. 

IV.  We  may  learn  from  the  subject  we  have 
been  illustrating,  what  noiinns  we  ou>;ht  to  form  of 
the  NATURE  of  a  future  nUde  of  happiness ,  and  of 
the  PREPARATION  Teijuisite  to  emihle  us  to  engdgt 
in  its  employments. — The  felicity  of  the  future 
world  will  not  consist  simply  in  a  changt  of 
place;  nor  will  it  consist  chiefly  in  change  of 
sentiment  or  opinion.  Its  foundation  must  be 
laid  in  the  principle  of  Love,  and  in  the  com- 
plete renovation  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  without  which  no  celestial  scene  could 
produce  permanent  enjoyment.  Although  all 
the  theologians  who  now  exist  were  united  in 
opinion  about  every  article  of  the  system  of  Di- 
vinity; and  although  they  were  transported  to 
the  most  splendid  world  that  revolves  aroun' 
the  star  Arcturus  ;  after  the  first  transports, 
arising  from  the  novelty  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  had  subsided,  they  would  enjoy  little  more 
happiness  in  that  orb,  than  they  do  in  this  ter- 
restrial sphere,  unless  they  were  actuated  with 
moral  dispositions  and  affections  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  many  of  them  now  display. 
For,  not  only  rancour  and  malice,  but  even  cold- 
ness and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
would  prevent  happiness  from  being  enjoyed  in 
any  region  of  the  material  universe.  All  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  a  future  world,  indulge 
in  anxious  svishes  to  be  made  happy  when  they 
pass  from  this  mortal  scene  lo  the  world  of 
spirits.  Even  wicked  men,  whose  consciences 
frequently  forebode  evil  to  them  in  the  other 
world,  indulge  the  hope  that  God  will  ultimately 
oe  merciful  to  them,  and  admit  them  to  the  joyi 
of  heaven.  But  this  is  impossible,  in  the  very 
aature  of  things,  unless  they  be  "renewed  intb» 
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ipirii  of  their  niiiiiis,"  and  endowed  with  those 
loly  dispositions  which  alone  can  qualify  them 
(or  relishing  subslaiitiai  hapgiiness,  and  fur  par- 
ticipating in  "the  iiiheritunce  of  the  saints  of 
light."  How  could  Mali>;iiity  associate  with 
Benevolence,  Oonleniion  with  Friendship,  or 
rt'ar  wiih  Peace  ?  How  could  the  sons  of 
^iscord  dwell  in  unity,  in  an  a.sseinblv  where  all 
^  harmony  and  lovi-  '  How  could  tlie  malicious 
and  revengeful  ^jiirit  find  delight  in  the  i-niploy- 
nients  of  kiiidniss  and  pure  benignity?  How 
could  the  man  who  no*  finds  his  chief  pleasure 
in  hounding  and  horse-racing,  in  brawlin;;  and 
fighting,  have  any  relish  for  the  sublime  adora- 
tions, the  enraptured  praises,  and  tlie  lofty  and 
refined  contemplations,  of  the  celestial  inhabi- 
tants ?  The  thing  is  impossible,  unless  the  mo- 
ral order  of  all  worlds  were  con)pletly  subverted. 
Such  characters  will  be  banished  from  the  abodes 
of  bliss  ;  not  by  any  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Al- 
niighly,  but  in  virtue  of  the  moral  constitution  of 
ihe  intelligent  universe. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  happiness  of 
heaven  must  be  founded  upon  the  exercise  of  love, 
affeclion,  harmony,  perfect  good-will  to  fellow- 
intelligences,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  ramifi- 
cations into  which  such  principles  mav  diverse  ; 
combined  with  profound,  enlightened, and  venera- 
ble views  and  atfections,  in  relation  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When 
these  and  similar  dispositions  are  uniformly  ex- 
ercised, without  the  least  mixture  ofany  one  in- 
gredient of  moral  evil,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
with  what  transports  oi*  delight  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  will  contemplate  the  displays  of  Di- 
vine Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  and  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  his  dispensations  in  the 
moral  government  of  our  world,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  all  the  other  worlds  whose  physi- 
cal and  moral  economy  may  be  laid  open  to  their 
view.* 

Such  views  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  representations  of  Scripture. — "  Without 
holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  "  The 
pure  in  heart  (and  they  alone)  shall  see  God." 
"Nothing  that  worketh  abomination,  can  enter 
within  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city."  "  As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthlv,  (savs  the 
Apostle,)  so  shall  we  bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
venly." "  Christ  Jesus  gave  himself  for  the 
church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  and 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  holy,  and  wiihout  blemish."  The  crown 
of  olory,  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  faithful,  is 
designated  "  a  crown  of  righteousness."     "  The 

•  The  Author  wiU  have  an  op|iortunity  of  lUus- 
iratini  this  topic  In  more  minute  det.^il.  In  a  work 
entitled,  "  The  PhUoaophi/  of  a  FutuTe.  state ;  or,  an 
Illustration  of  the  f'onnexion  of  Science  with  the 
Eternal  World,— and  of  the  Aids  which  its  discove- 
rlei  afford,  for  ennlilins  us  to  form  a  conception  nf 
At  pfrptiiuii  Impruvement  of  the  celestial  liU>al)lt 
kau  in  kicvt'£dge  and  felicitv." 


spirits  of  just  men,"  in  the  future  wor.d,  "  ar« 
made  perfect,"  freed  from  every  taint  of  moral 
pollution,  and  unrestrained  in  the  exercise  (/ 
their  moral  powers.  The  inheritance  to 
which  they  are  destined,  is  "  undifiled"  with. 
the  least  slain  of  corru[)tion,  or  with  the  exam- 
ple of  impure  and  malifinant  spirits.  "  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  we  shall  he 
like  him ;"  transformed  into  his  moral  image, 
and  animated  with  those  Divine  principles  and 
virtues,  which  he  dis|ilayed  in  his  conduct,  when 
he  tabernacled  among  men.  The  saints  "  shall 
walk  with  liim  in  while,"  an  emblem  of  their 
perfect  moral  purity;  "  they  shall  receive  an  in- 
heritance among  them  that  are  sanctified  ,"  and 
"  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying  ;  for  the  former  things  shall  hav*  pasii- 
ed  away." 

V.  From  the  preceding  illustrations  we  may 
learn  something  of  the  nature  and  e*»tnee  of  fu- 
ture pu7iishment.  If  the  exercise  of  love,  in  all  its 
diversified  modifications,  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion and  the  essence  of  happiness,  the  unrestrain- 
ed operations  of  malevolence  must  be  the  source 
and  the  sum  of  misery.  We  cannot  fiirm^  more 
dreadful  picture  of  future  punishment,  than  by 
conceiving  the  principles  of  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  malignity,  and  the  passions  of  pride,  haired, 
malice,  and  revenge,  raging  with  uncontrolled 
and  perpetual  violence.  We  need  represent  to 
ourselves  nothing  more  horrible  in  the  place  of 
punishment,  than  bv  stip[)osing  the  Almi|>hty 
simply  to  permit  wicked  men  to  give  full  scope 
to  their  malevolent  dispositions;  leaving  them 
"  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  to  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices."  The  effects 
produced  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  such 
principles  and  passions  would  be  such,  as  may 
be  fitly  represented  by  the  emblems  of  "  the 
worm  that  never  dies,"  of"  devouring  fire,"  and 
of  their  necessarv  toncomitants,  "  weeping,  and 
wailins,  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  (See  Chap. 
IL  Sect.  iv.  pp.  55.  58.)  What  other  ingre- 
dients of  misery,  arising  either  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  recollection  of  the  past,  or 
the  anticipation  of  the  future,  may  be  mingled 
with  the  cup  of  fiiture  wo,  it  becomes  not  us[iar- 
ticularlv  to  determine.  And,  whether  this  scene 
of  misery  will  ever  come  to  a  termination,  must 
be  determined  by  the  consideration,  whether  the 
effects  produced  by  such  a  punishment  will  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion on  the  minds  of  the  sufferers.  If,  after  a 
lapse  of  ages,  the  principles  of  hatred  to  God, 
and  to  surroiindins  intelligences,  continue  to 
operate  with  increasing  violence,  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  desire  of  returning  to  their  al- 
legiance to  God.  or  the  least  symptom  of  reforma- 
tion,— then,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  misery 
of  wicked  intelligences  will  continue  60  lon^  a> 
they  remain  in  existence. 
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